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THE JUDGES.— DESIGNED BY WILL H. DRAKE.— ENGRAVED BY ANDREW. 


CINCINNATI ARTISTS 


OF THE MUNICH SCHOOL. 





FIRST ARTICLE. 


HE predominance of German art in Cincinnati is a fact that 
has often been commented upon; but it is the work of Diis- 
seldorf and Carlsruhe that appears in the collections of its 
citizens, while the paintings of the Munich school are rarely 
met with. There has been, however, a marked tendency on 
the part of Cincinnati art students, in the last few years, to 
seek instruction in the schools of the Bavarian capital, so that 
the larger number of those who studied in Europe in the last 
decade have been taught in Munich. The art life of some of 
the most successful among these students is roughly outlined 
below, in the order of seniority of birth. 


HENRY F. FARNY, a native of Alsace, was born in Ribeau- 
ville, in 1847. His father was one of the Republican leaders 
of the district, and had taken so prominent a part in oppos- 
ing the Napoleonic party that, after the coup d'état, he only 
escaped transportation to Cayenne by flight. He emigrated 
to this country in 1853, and settled in Western Pennsylvania, 
in the pine forests at the head-waters of the Alleghany River. 
Thence the family removed to Cincinnati, where the father 
died in 1865, from which time the son was thrown entirely 
upon his own resources. His inclinations were towards the 
study of art, which he began in his eighteenth year, his first 


efforts being in the shape of decorations on water-coolers. He afterwards became a designer 
for lithographers, one of his widely known productions of that period being a caricature of the 
escape of Jefferson Davis, clothed in the dress of a woman and engaged in the act of climbing 


a fence. His occupation at this time began to be varied by working as a designer for engravers 
on wood. In 1867 he went to New York, and entered into the employ of Harper & Brothers, 





and in the same year shipped for Civita Vecchia in a schooner, part consideration for his trans- 
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portation being an obligation to render some assistance in sailing the vessel,—a contract which 
ended in his working his passage after the fashion of the passenger who assisted in pulling the 
tow-line of a canal-boat. . 

In Rome, where Farny arrived with a few dollars in his pocket, and the marks of some 
practical knowledge of the art of navigation upon his person, he was kindly received by 
Thomas Buchanan Read, who took him into his studio. Soon after his arrival he made the 
acquaintance of Regnault, who was then engaged in taking the sketches of the scenes in the 
city and neighborhood that appeared in Francis Wey’s elaborate work on Rome, and also in 
painting his celebrated portrait of General Prim. Being a Frenchman by birth, Farny was 
admitted to fellowship, and treated with great friendliness by the French artists in Rome. After 
a stay of a few months in the old capital of the world he went to Diisseldorf, where he became 
the pupil of Munkacsy, who was then at work upon the painting which first gave him fame, 
The Last Day of the Condemned Man. Three years were spent in this roving manner, wander- 
ing in various parts of Europe. During the entire time it could hardly be said that he studied 
regularly under any master. Having no means of support, except those which he derived from 
his own exertions, he was sometimes forced to work in the fields, or accept any other laborious 
occupation that could be had for temporary subsistence. 

In 1870, the artist returned to this country, and, after unsuccessfully endeavoring to dispose 
of the paintings executed abroad which remained unsold, he was compelled to gain his support 
by making designs for the large showbills used by circus companies. In 1873, he was engaged 
by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce to illustrate, for the Vienna Exposition, the process 
of killing and packing hogs for market, which he did in a cartoon ninety feet in length. This 
cartoon he accompanied to Vienna, and afterwards went to Munich to study. Here he spent 
five months under Professor Diez, and first made the acquaintance of his fellow-townsman 
Duveneck, who was then engaged in the study of art under the same master. At the expira- 
tion of his short stay in Munich he returned to Cincinnati, where he opened a studio with 
Duveneck and Dengler. A view of this studio is given in the accompanying wood-cut, which 
was executed from a photograph taken at the time. Dengler is standing to the left of the 
spectator, Duveneck occupies the middle, while Farny is taking his ease in the rocking-chair. 
The picture of Zhe Maid of Orleans is a cartoon now in the possession of Mr. A. H. Hinkle, 
of Cincinnati. It is a rough sketch on paper, designed by Farny for the background of a 
booth in a fancy fair, and was painted by him and Duveneck together. In 1867, he published 
an illustrated comic journal in Cincinnati under the title of Gzg/amps ; but although the unspar- 
ing cartoons which he designed for this periodical gained for him a considerable reputation as 
a caricaturist, the profit he derived from it was nevertheless very limited. In the following 
year, in company with Duveneck, Dengler, and Twachtman, he again went to Munich, where he 
remained a twelvemonth and gained honorable mention in the competition for composition. He 
returned to Cincinnati in 1876, where he has since remained, chiefly engaged in designing illus- 
trations for school-books and magazines. To him is due the credit of aiding materially in the 
change in the character of the illustrations in school-books which has taken place within the 
last few years. 

Mr. Farny’s present studio in Cincinnati is a place rich in Indian trappings from the Far 
West, and in the various objects that constitute the surroundings of an artist of the present 
day. He is an accomplished amateur actor and musician, and a linguist conversant with most 


of the languages of Europe. TZhe Silent Guest, a picture belonging to Judge Force, of Cincin- 
nati, representing a well-known frequenter of the Over-the-Rhine beer-gardens, is perhaps the 
best of his works in oil. Zhe /dyl, herewith reproduced by the kind permission of the owner, 
a lady of Cincinnati, is a good specimen of the artist’s poetical sentiment, as well as of his 
skill in the use of the pen. The phototype, however, owing to the unavoidable short-comings 
of the process, does not do full justice to its beauty. 
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PHOTOTYPE FROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY H. F. FARNY. 
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DENGLER, DUVENECK, AND FARNY, IN THEIR STUDIO. 


ENGRAVED BY S. S. KILBURN.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


FRANCIS DUVENECK is by birth a Kentuckian, having been born in Covington, October gth, 
1848. He commenced his career as an artist at the age of sixteen, under a “ fresco” painter 
of Cincinnati engaged in the decoration of churches. In the employ of this man he travelled 
over the greater portion of the United States’ and Canada, industriously engaged in painting 
religious subjects, often on a gigantic scale, on the walls and ceilings of ecclesiastical edifices. 
The great facility which he has in the use of the brush was undoubtedly acquired in the labori- 
ous exercise of this calling. 

In 1870, he went to Munich, and entered as a pupil under Diez. He returned to Cincin- 
nati in 1875, and painted the chancel of the Church of the Holy Trinity, in that city. The 
figures are colossal in size, but there is nothing in the design or execution that would enable 
any one familiar with his style to recognize these paintings as his work. He evidently fell back 
into the conventional mode with which he was so well acquainted, and executed a fair work of 
its class, but nothing more. The costumes of the adoring choirs, in the spandrils at the right 
and left of the chancel, are in form and color sufficient to raise a smile upon the faces of those 
who know the artist by the paintings that identify him in the minds of art connaisseurs. 

In the same year Duveneck exhibited his Circassian in Cincinnati, and was finally compelled 
to sell it for fifty dollars, for want of a better offer. Shortly after, several of his paintings, 
among them the one just spoken of, were exhibited in Boston, and became the subject of 
general comment and eulogy. It was, indeed, the admiration which these pictures excited 
among the art-lovers of Boston, that first made the young artist known to the general public. 
The Circassian was purchased by Miss Alice Hooper, of Boston, and presented to the Museum 
of Fine Arts in that city. Zhe Professor (a study from an old Munich ‘model known by 
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that nickname), another of the works exhibited at the same time, became the property of 
Dr. Henry C. Angell, of Boston. The Portrait of Professor Loeftz, which was also shown in 
Boston, was subsequently bought by Mr. Hermann Goepper, of Cincinnati. These two paint- 
ings, the first of which is here reproduced by the courtesy of its owner, are excellent speci- 
mens of the artist’s powers, and are generally looked upon as his best productions up to the 
present time. In August, 1875, Duveneck returned to Munich, and in 1877 he exhibited at the 
National Acacemy of Design, in New York, his Zurkish Page, a work remarkable for its /ech- 
nigue. The picture is in reality made up of studies. There is no serious attempt to make it 
conform to the title it bears, the tanned hands of the page presenting a marked contrast to 
the white skin on the other portions of the body, precisely as it would appear upon the arms 


of an academy model. The execution of the objects represented in this painting is a remarka- 


ble instance of the artist’s power of expressing upon canvas the outward semblance of things. 
Nothing can excel his ¢echnigue. It is a model of strength, a résumé of all the qualities that 
go to make up manual skill, based, it may be said in this case, upon powers of observation of 
the first order. If time should demonstrate his ability to supply elements of the ideal that will 
add to and not weaken its effect, he may enjoy, even during his lifetime, a fame such as few 


men in the history of art have yet enjoyed. 


At the exhibition of the Society of American Artists in New York,’in 1878, Duveneck 
exhibited Zhe Coming Man, and The Interior of St. Mark's in Venice. He is at present in 
Florence, engaged in teaching a class composed mostly of American students. 


The head-piece, initial, and tail-piece to this article were designed by WILL H. DRAKE, a 
young Cincinnati artist, who, although he has not yet had an opportunity of visiting Europe, 
may still be ranked with the Munich students, as he has imbibed something of the spirit of 
that school. 


GEORGE MCLAUGHLIN. 
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DESIGNED BY WILL H. DRAKE. 
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F. DUVENECK, PINX. FREDERICK JUENGLING, SC. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE POSSESSION OF DR. HENRY C. ANGELL, BOSTON. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XV.—STEPHEN PARRISH. 





= mye) HE name of Stephen Parrish is probably as yet but little known outside of 
| Aa NO A . : ; 

1 Philadelphia, and the REVIEW may therefore take just pride in being the 
first to introduce this young artist to a larger public in his capacity as an 
etcher. Up to the date of this writing, Mr. Parrish’s @uvre consists of forty 
plates, from which he has selected the following twenty as those upon which 


he is most willing to rest his reputation. The numbers indicate the order 
of production of the plates. 


. Lewisburg on the Schroon. Marked with title and the initials S$. P.—Size of etched surface: breadth, 
ga"; height, 43". 
4. Belleville on the Passaic. Title, and signed: S. Parrish. — Etched surface: b. 10}%"; h 
6. On the Schroon— Drought. ‘Title, and signed. — Etched surface: b. 73"; h. 342". 
7. Calling the Geese. Signed: S. Parrish.— Etched surface: b. 128"; h. 44%". 
8. Deserted Mill— Adirondacks. ‘Title, and signed. — Size vd plate (ue margin): b. 73"; h. 48". 
10. Mills on the Schroon. Title, and signed. — Plate: b. 10}2"; h. 5%". 
11. Zhe Upper Delaware. ‘Title, and signed. — Plate: b. 73"; h h. 33". 
12. Movember. Signed.— Plate: b. 10%"; h. 43". Published with this notice. 
17. The Shepherd’s Christmas Eve. Signed and numbered. — Etched surface: b. 113"; h. 73". 
25. Old Fish House. East Gloucester, Mass. Signed and numbered. — Plate: h. 98 5"; b. 58”. 
30. Arrival of Fishing Boats. Gloucester. Signed and numbered. — Plate: b. 93"; 4 53". 
31. Gloucester Harbor. Early Morning. Signed and numbered. — Plate: b. 74"; h. 4}" 
32. Hast Gloucester. Signed and numbered. — Plate: b. 93"; h. 53". 
33. Portsmouth Harbor. Ebb-Tide running. Signed and rween — Plate: b. 8"; h. 444". 
35. Lwilight. Low Tide. Signed and numbered. — Plate: b. 9" ; bh. 4h". 
36. A Piece of Marblehead. Signed and numbered. — Plate : b. 93" ; h. 59". 
37. Getting under Way. Gloucester Harbor. Signed and numbered. — Plate: b. 98"; h. 58". 
38. Marblehead. Signed and numbered. — Plate: b. 93"; h. 53". 
39. On the Annisquam. Signed and numbered. — Plate: b. 8%"; h. 442". 
40. Sunset. Gloucester Harbor. Signed and numbered. — Plate: b. 8%"; h. 443". 


" 


wn 
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Stephen Parrish was born in Philadelphia, July 9th, 1846. He is therefore only thirty-four 
years old, and when it is remembered that he was compelled to waste thirteen of these years in 
uncongenial mercantile pursuits, his rapid progress as an artist will be appreciated all the more 
highly. His first plate was etched in December, 1879, previous to which time he never used 
the point, and never cared to draw with pencil, pen, or charcoal. His love for etching was 
first awakened by some plates of Appian’s, and it has now taken such strong hold upon him 
that he must tear himself away from the etching table to work at the easel. The influence of 
Appian is no doubt apparent in many of Mr. Parrish’s plates, especially in the rather wild treat- 
ment of the sky; but there is a robustness in his work which is altogether his own, and as to 
the skies, they are left entirely untouched in most of his later plates, being simply covered with 
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a wiped tint, which, as every one knows, can be made a most effective means of expression in 
the hands of an artist. Mr. Parrish is particularly happy in the delineation of old huts and 
wooden buildings, and in the rendering of aerial effects. Even his earliest plates (as, for ex- 
ample, No. 2) contain groups of dilapidated shanties, of which none of the old Dutch etchers 
would have had cause to be ashamed. The Movemder, herewith published, is very suggestive of 
the mood which pervades nature on a gray, sad winter day. But Mr. Parrish is not confined 
to this one mood. Some of his plates are bright and sunny, and I am tempted to single out 
three, Nos. 9, 13, and 23 (although these are not among the twenty which he has selected as 
his own favorites), as particularly happy in this respect. In his treatment of foliage he is less 
successful, and his boats and ships —if a /axd-rat may venture an opinion on such a subject — 
do not seem to be sufficiently studied. But these faults —to be overcome by practice — have 
very little weight as against the strong points of Mr. Parrish’s work. 

The most perfect of his plates, and at the same time one of the simplest in treatment, is 
perhaps No. 17, 7he Shepherd's Christmas Eve. It represents the summit of a bleak, rocky 
knoll, topped with a couple of ruinous huts, and covered with drifting snow, through which the 
shepherd and his flock of sheep are plodding wearily,—the very picture of forsakenness, made 
still more sad by the associations which the title calls up in the mind. Unfortunately, this 
etching is too large for publication in the REVIEW. The O/d Fish House (No. 25) is also a 
capital plate, and even among those not here enumerated there are many which any collector 
would be glad to possess. 

Mr. Parrish uses the bath, and etches the strong parts first, working up to the lighter, 
without the use of stopping-out varnish. Some of his plates have, indeed, been etched almost 


altogether in the bath, without taking out. The dry point he has thus far used only once, in 
finishing the November. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 




















PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


OF 


ANCIENT SCULPTURE IN ROME. 





ptOUGH there exist many important works, general as well as 
= special, on ancient sculpture, its history has yet to be written. In 
saying this we do not imply any disparagement of the efforts of 
Winckelmann, K. O. Miiller, Brunn, Overbeck, Friedrichs, Ross, 
or of the many other faithful workers who have helped us to an 
understanding of the spirit of ancient art. We merely mean, that 





hitherto it has been impossible to bring together and arrange the 
materials necessary for a complete history. Many of these mate- 
rials are still unknown to us, being buried deep under the soil of 

: Greece and the countries which she colonized, or, in matters of 
taste, conquered; others have been but recently recovered, and these, though sufficient to show 
us that much of what we believed to be established on a scientific basis must now be with- 
drawn, have not enabled us to fill up with certainty the blanks thereby left. To feel how true 
this is, we have only to run over the catalogue of works discovered within the last decade in 
Cyprus and the Troad, at Mykenai, Spata, Acharnai, Olympia, Dodona, Athens, etc., works 
which, as a celebrated archeologist recently said, ‘““haben die ganze Geschichte der antiken 
Kunst wieder in Fluss gebracht.” And, doubtless, when Sardis, and the cities of Lykia, Rhodes, 
and Crete, when Orchomenos, Delphi, and Tegea, shall have yielded up their treasures, we shall 


be even more deeply convinced than we now are of our past ignorance and the consequent 
falseness of our theories. 








But besides the works that still lie buried under the soil, and those that have been too 
recently discovered to have found their proper place in the history of art, there is a third, and 
by no means unimportant, class of works which have not yet received the attention they 
deserve, and which, nevertheless, when the time comes for writing that history, will materially 
aid in supplying connecting links and throwing light upon dark passages. These are the 
works scattered about in the smaller private collections of Europe and America, the contents 
of many of which are still entirely unknown to science. While the works existing in the 
great public museums and galleries, as well as in the more extensive private collections, have, 
for the most part, been placed within the reach of the historian of ancient art through descrip- 
tions, engravings, photographs, casts, etc., there are in small collections others of no less value, 
which, for all the use they are to science, might as well be still reposing in the embrace of the 
protecting earth. As might be expected, these small collections are especially numerous in 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy. In regard to those in the first of these countries, if country it may 
be called, our ignorance is wellnigh complete. There are collections in Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Salonika, etc., of which Europeans know little more than the existence, if even so much, In 
Greece, the case is somewhat different; for the Greeks, with generous national pride, have done 
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all they could to make their treasures known to the world with that accuracy which charac- 
terizes their archeological work, and recently the German Archzological Institute of Athens, 
through its J/ttthetlungen, has given several excellent catalogues raisonnés of private and other 
collections, and will no doubt give many more. Nevertheless, the private collections of Greece 
are far from being thoroughly known. In Italy, much has been done, partly through the _pri- 
vate efforts of Italians and others, and still more by the /ustitut fiir Arch@ologische Correspon- 
dens, through its different publications. Still, there are even now, in Rome and other large 
cities, not a few small collections, containing unpublished works of considerable importance for 
the history of art. For the most part, indeed, these works cannot claim great intrinsic merit; 
but, on the other hand, they often have an extrinsic value which renders them highly deserving 
of study. Many years ago, Gerhard, in one of his most instructive essays, insisted upon the 
fact, which in itself is sufficiently apparent, that there were in existence many small and poor 
copies of famous works of sculpture (such as that of the Parthenos of Pheidias, the Stroganoff 
Apollo, etc.), and that these were capable of rendering great service in enabling us correctly to 
restore the mutilated originals, or superior copies of them. It is chiefly because the less known 
private collections contain many works having this value that it may not be unimportant to 
give an account of some of those existing in Rome. 


I.—THE JERICHAU COLLECTION. 


This collection, by no means the least remarkable, was begun about thirty-five years ago, 
and is now to be seen at Mr. Jerichau’s studio, in the Palazzo Lovatti. It numbers something 
over two hundred pieces, which are not all of equal, or even of great importance, many of them 
being mere fragments, whose character and meaning it would be impossible to determine; but 
there are some twenty among them that well deserve to be described. Mr. Jerichau, whose 
own well-known merits as a sculptor, and whose acquaintance with the spirit and ¢echnigue of 
Greek art are such as to leave no doubt respecting his ability to distinguish genuine products 
of Greek art from later and inferior ones, never lost an opportunity of adding to his collection 
whatever he could find that had a value either intrinsic or extrinsic. In this way he gathered 
together numerous reliefs, statues, statuettes, and other things, of which the following are the 
most important. 

RELIEFS. — 1. Relief from the Asklepieion at Athens (Fig. 1), of Pentelic marble; height, 
0.71 m.; length, 0.91 m.; thickness, 0.07 m.—This, the finest piece in the collection, was 
brought from Athens some forty years ago, and no one familiar with the numerous votive 
tablets found in 1877 and 1878, on the site of the Asklepieion, will have to be told that it 
originally belonged to that temple.! It differs, indeed, considerably from all the others, both in 
grouping and in motive; but as it is in a good state of preservation, with the exception that 
there is a fragment broken off from the left-hand side, there can be no difficulty in identifying 
the personages, however much there may be in interpreting their action. In the middle of the 
group, on a rock, sits Asklepios, a splendid figure, easily recognizable by his typical head, his 
attitude, and his drapery. His left hand rests upon the rock, while his right holds a club 
entwined by a serpent. Behind him stand Athena, with helmet, long spear, ezgis, and Gorgo- 
neion, and Hermes, easily distinguishable by his caduceus and winged fpetasos. Before him 
stands his daughter, Hygieia, attired in the full diploidion, which falls in rich folds to her feet. 
In her right hand she holds a patera, while with her left she seizes the serpent of Asklepios 
and tries to make it drink from this vessel. Her hair is bound in a knot behind her head, 
which is bowed. Following Hygieia, and laying her hand upon her robe, comes another figure, 
seemingly a female in the attire of a huntress, but so mutilated that its sex cannot be easily 


1 See F. von Duhn, Votivreliefs an Asklepios und Hygieia, in Mittheilungen des deutschen archeologischen Institutes su Athen, 
Vol. II. pp. 214-222, and Plates XIV.-XVII. 
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Fig. 1.— RELIEF FROM THE ASKLEPIEION AT ATHENS. 


recognized. A female figure similar to this, and in much the same attitude, occurs on several of 
the Asklepieion tablets. Her name has not yet been determined with certainty. The figures of 
the group are all in profile, and in facial type closely resemble each other. The work is 
correct, and of a high order; the figures are full of grace and dignity; the style is free from 
mannerism, as well as the false idealism of the Lysippian and subsequent schools, and the whole 
spirit is significant and solemn. All these characteristics go to prove that the work belongs to 
one of the two great periods of Athenian art, and perhaps .to the first, or Periklean, rather than 
to the second. Indeed, it reminds me in the most forcible way of the frieze of the Parthenon. 
The heads of the standing figures are all in a line, and reach nearly to the top of the slab; but 
there is a vacant space about the head of Asklepios, as was indeed unavoidable if he was to be 
represented sitting in the company of other gods who were standing. It is worth noticing, how- 
ever, that Asklepios is larger than the standing deities, although the difference in height is not 
as great as that between the standing and sitting figures in the Parthenon frieze. 

In a general way the meaning of the group may be made out. The tablet was undoubtedly 
presented by some distinguished person in gratitude for recovery from a severe illness, The 
scene is laid in the temple of Asklepios. A suppliant has entered to present his prayer for 
health, and Athene in person, as the gracious guardian of the Athenians, and Hermes, as the 
messenger of Zeus, come to request that the prayer may be heard. Asklepios accordingly 
raises his club, and allows the entwining serpent to drink out of the cup presented by Hysgieia, 
who, it would seem, held the same intercessory position among the Greeks that the Blessed 
Virgin now holds among Roman Catholics. In other words, Asklepios accepts the suppliant’s 
offering, and will grant his prayer. It is not necessary to dwell on the meaning of the serpent 


symbol, or on the simple unity that pervades this beautiful group. 
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Fig. 2. — KLEOBIS AND BITON. 


2. Relief representing Kleobis and Biton (Fig. 2).—This curious piece of mythological genre 
was found at Ostia, and is sufficiently well preserved to leave us in no doubt respecting its 
subject and meaning. <A few inches from the left-hand side and the upper right-hand corner are 
broken off. Its present length is 1.10 m.; height, 0.57; thickness, 0.06. The material is bluish, 
apparently Hymettian marble. To the right of the relief sits Hera, throned in her temple. 
This temple is symbolized by two columns, one behind and the other to the right of the statue, 
and perhaps also by the two steps of the platform upon which the throne stands, although we 
should have expected three steps rather than two. The goddess holds in her raised right 
hand a sceptre, while with her left she lifts the veil that falls in folds from her head, somewhat 
in the same way as does the Hera of the Parthenon frieze. The elbow of her left arm rests upon 
the low back of her throne. Her head is adorned with a crown, or rather an antyx (avtv€), similar 
to that we are familiar with in the Ludovisi Hera. Before the steps of the throne, but still in the 
attitude of walking, is the priestess, a tall, matronly figure, full of grace and dignity, in robes 
almost exactly similar to those of the goddess, but without the a@vrvé, and bearing in her hands 
an amphora without handles. A short distance behind her come her two dutiful sons, still 
dragging the chariot in which they have brought their mother to the temple. They appear to 
differ considerably in age, but are both types of manly beauty, notwithstanding that they bear 
a very remarkable resemblance in feature to their mother. It is, indeed, curious to see how 
slight changes would be required to make the younger son’s head an exact copy of the 
mother’s. Both are almost nude, having each only a mantle, which, in the case of the elder, 
passes over the shoulders and falls from the left arm, while in that of the younger it simply 
hangs on the arm. Each has a hand on the pole of the chariot, (only that of the younger is 
seen, however,) which is decorated with a ram’s head; the younger seems, moreover, to be 
pulling the vehicle by cords or straps fastened to the lower end of the pole. Part of the chariot, 
including the wheels, is broken off, but what remains shows the double dytv£&, such as Homer 
refers to in /liad, V. 728: — 


‘ x LN ” , > 
Sorat 8 repidpopor avtuyés eiow. 


Whether the work be an original or a copy, and I see no good reason to doubt that it is 
the former, there can be little question that it belongs to the school of Polykleitos. It was 
probably intended to decorate the Heraion near Mykenai, the temple in which the incident 
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represented was said to have taken place. The story of Kleobis and Biton (Herodotos, I. 31) 
is too well known to need repetition. It may, however, be noted that Pausanias mentions having 
seen at Argos a relief group with the same subject, evidently differing, however, in respect to 
the moment selected. It stood close to a statue of Zeus Meilichios, by Polykleitos, and is thus 
described: ‘‘ Near by are Kleobis and Biton carved on stone. They are represented drawing 
the chariot containing their mother into the Heraion.” But the figures as well as the subject 
point to the Argive school. The youths are just such as Polykleitos was fond of representing, 
and indeed the younger forcibly recalls the copies of the celebrated Kanon or Doryphoros. We 
know, moreover, that Polykleitos executed the famous chryselephantine statue for the Heraion 
near Mykenai. Indeed, the Hera in our group may give us some hints as to the attitude of 
that work, although it cannot be regarded as a copy, inasmuch as the left hand, instead of 
holding a pomegranate, raises the veil which falls from the head. In this one respect, as 
already remarked, she reminds us of the Hera of the Parthenon frieze. In any case, the relief 
belongs to a good period, and is one of the best specimens of mythological genre we possess. 
3. Relief representing a Wedding Scene.— This fragment, which is nearly square, the height 
and length being each 0.40 m. and the thickness 0.05 m., seems to be part of a somewhat longer 
relief. It is, however, complete in itself. A handsome 
youth, with the upper part of his body undraped, leaning 
on his left arm, half rises from a couch, at the foot of 
which sits a woman in the full robes and veil of a bride. 
His right hand, which is raised to the height of his head, 
holds a putov, or drinking-horn, and he is evidently pledg- 
ing his bride before emptying it at one draught, as was 
the custom. The attitude of the bride, whose face is partly 
concealed from him by the veil, only half withdrawn, is 
modest and timid. She listens, indeed, with appropriate 
suarded courtesy to the pledge; but a maidenly sense of 
timidity is clearly indicated by the position she has as- 





sumed. Before the couch stands a small marble table, 


Fig. 3.— WEDDING SCENE. 


supported on three curved and decorated legs, and bearing 
viands. Near it stands a small boy or page, in the short, sleeved tunic of a slave. He seems 
to be aware of the importance of the occasion, for his attitude is extremely demure and expec- 
tantly reverential. At the head of the couch there is a tree, round whose trunk is twined a 
serpent. This serpent is devouring a round cake, which lies on the pillow close to the bride- 
sroom’s left arm. This, no doubt, is intended to indicate that the powers of health and 
fertility have accepted the offerings of the happy couple, and are prepared to bless their nuptial 
couch. 

Small and seemingly unimportant as this fragment is, it is nevertheless a real work of art, 
full of fine feeling, delightful artistic motives, and the purest human emotion, expressed with 
warmth and yet with dignity. It is a bold thing for an artist to attempt to depict the supreme 
moment in the domestic existence of a man and a woman,—the moment which crowns the 
hopes and longings of all their past youthful life, and lays the foundation of the happiness or 
unhappiness of their riper future. It must be admitted, however, that he has been eminently 
successful. There is hardly an element wanting that goes to make a perfect marriage. The 
beauty and modesty of the bride, the manly bearing of the bridegroom, to whom, as Goethe 
says, boldness has now become a duty, the richness of the couch and table, the respect of the 
attendant, and, finally, the favor and blessing of the gods, are all expressed with a unity and 
warmth that could hardly have been surpassed even in a large work. To any one who wishes 
to feel the inner and purer side of ancient life, with its manliness and modesty, its dignity 
and its piety, this little fragment offers material for long and profound study. ~ 
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4. Fragment of a Mithras Group (Fig. 4), (0.75 m. X 0.55 X 0.09).—In manner of treat- 
ment this work reminds us of the A/fotheosis of Homer, and probably belongs to the same 


period. In both, the true nature of the relief is forgotten, and, 





A XK ff instead of an ideal background, we have a real one, with an 
" SS = attempt at perspective. Mithras reliefs are by no means un- 
(ae Se | 4 common, but this one presents some peculiar features. In a 
4 A am ‘ cave in the mountains, represented by an overhanging rock, 
i Ss, /\ stands a youth in Phrygian attire, with his feet crossed, his 
Me - 7 head leaning slightly to the left side, and in his hands a long 
{ \ s £ torch, which leans toward the left, and part of whose flame is 
i i I hy > ak seen above his head. Before him, on the ground, lies an ox, 
| f ; A of which one cloven foot and part of the tail are all that re- 
Lz ( main, but which is doubtless the ox we are so familiar with in 
numerous groups, known as 7khe Sacrifice of Mithras, in the 
| Vatican, British Museum, and elsewhere. At the other side of 
| the cave stood a second torch-bearer, with his torch leaning 


in the opposite direction. Over the mountains rises the sun in 
full splendor, preceded by Lucifer, a part of whose torch is 
visible near the head of the god.’ For literature of Mythras 
myth, see K. O. Miiller, Handbuch, page 671. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON, 





1 Respecting the restoration of this relief there can be no doubt except on minor 
points. There is another closely resembling it in the Torlonia Museum, No. 190 of 
the catalogue, in which it is thus described: “The god is represented in the middle 
Fig. 4. — FRAGMENT oF A Mituras Grovp. of the composition in the act of slaying a bull, which lies under him. 





The serpent and 
the dog lick the blood which flows from the wound. On the two sides are the two 


attendants of Mithras, the one with his torch raised, the other with his torch inverted. In the background of the sacred cave is the 


head of the Sun surrounded with rays, and near him are Pegasos, the raven, and another winged creature. .... Underneath is the 
inscription: (So/7) INvicro. MITHRAE. FEC#. AURe/iws. SEVERUS. TRbunus Militum. Irt0. MARCELLINO PATRE.” —In 
the year 1785 there were found near Rome, in a grotto outside the Porta Portese, by the bank of the Tiber, two fine statues, one of 
which, now in the Vatican (No. 435 of the official catalogue of the J/useo Pio-Clementino, cf. Visconti, Museo Pio-Clem., Vol. III. 
No. 21), closely resembles the torch-bearer of our fragment, while the other, now in Germany, differs from it only in having the torch 
turned in the opposite direction. The former was falsely restored as a Paris, with an apple in his right hand. There can be no 
doubt that the two formed part of a mystical group which occupied the Tiber grotto, and whose middle portion was the piece known 
as The Sacrifice of Mithras, already referred to. We know that Mithras was worshipped, not in temples, but in caves or grottos, 
and that his rites were of a mystical kind, somewhat gross indeed in form, but capable of profound interpretation. 


It is curious that 
it contained the idea of vicarious sacrifice for sin. 


The Emperor Commodus is said to have caused human victims to be sacrificed 
to Mithras, and Tertullian is probably not far wrong when he speaks of the rite, of which this was but too literal a rendering, as 
mimus martyrii. [See the curious note on the connection of this with college “ hazing,” in Lobeck’s Avlaophamus, p. 1262 seq.| 
It is worth noting, moreover, that in early Christian art the Magi, who came to Bethlehem at Christ’s birth, guided by a star, 
the symbol of Mithras, are represented in Phrygian attire. An ancient writer speaks of Mythras as “locorum nupticorum 
illuminatorem.” 


(Conclusion in next number.) 
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ANTOINE JOSEPH WIERTZ. 





I.— THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE ARTIST. 





HE story of the life of Antoine Joseph Wiertz, the 
famous Belgian painter, offers a curious illustration 

of the difficulties which beset the path of the seeker 
after truth in matters of history. Wiertz was a child of 
the nineteenth century, he has been dead but little 
more than fifteen years, his biography has been written 
by one of his friends, and yet the accounts given of his 
life in books of reference and in articles published in 
well-known periodicals are so curiously contradictory 
that but little reliance can be placed upon them. For 
this reason alone, if for no other, it might seem worth 
while to give a short account of the life of this extraor- 
dinary genius. The details in this article may be relied 
upon, as they have mainly been taken from the biogra- 


y 
rf 


phy of the artist, written by his friend and physician, 
Dr. L. Watteau.! 
Wiertz’s father, Louis Francois, born at Rocroi in 


{ies 


1782, was a man of sufficiently remarkable character to 
merit our attention for a few moments before we pass 
on to the story of the son. At the age of seventeen 








he became a soldier, but after two years of hard service 

ANTOINE JOSEPH WIERTZ. he received a discharge, and entered the hospital at 
From A PorTRAIT BY HIMSELF IN THE Musée W1erTz. Louvain, in which he remained until 1803, when he 
declared his ability to take care of himself. In the year following he married Catherine Disiére, 
and settled at Dinant as a tailor. Here, on February 24th, 1806, was born the son who made 
his father fantous by the faithfulness with which he followed the principles instilled by the 
parent. Later on, Louis Francois entered the gendarmerie of the then existing kingdom of the 
United Netherlands, in which service he was raised to the rank of a brigadier in 1816. 

The son manifested his artistic tastes very early, and the father assisted him in every possible 
way, providing him not only with pencils and crayons, but also with a flute. For Wiertz, like 
Angelica Kauffman, hesitated for a time as to whether he should become a votary of music or 
of the arts of design. But while the parent thus cultivated the zsthetic nature of the child, he 
also trained him mentally and morally in a soldier-like bravery of thought and action, such as 

1 L. Watteau, Catalogue Raisonné du Musée Wiertz, précédé d’une Biographie du Peintre. Bruxelles, 1861.—See also: —La 
Garde, LZ’ Atelier de Wiertz. Bruxelles, 1856;— Louis Labarre, Antoine Wierts. Etude Biographique. Avec les Lettres de l’ Artiste 
et la Photographie du Patrocle. 2 éd. Bruxelles, 1867;— An Essay in Herman Grimm, Fiinfzehn Essays. Neue Folge. Berlin, 


1875;— An article signed E. F. (Ernst Feerster?), in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, Vol. 1. p. 273;— Catalogue du Musée Wiertz, 
précédé d'une petite Notice Biographique. Bruxelles, 1866. 
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might well serve a general of armies or the leader of a reformation. He taught him to hold 
himself above every event of life, to disdain wealth of gold, and to strive for riches of knowledge 
and attainment. He inculcated indifference to momentary joys or pleasures, and endeavored to 
make success in his own career and the glory of his country the principal aims of his life. 
While he made the boy fully understand his own love for him, as well as the tenderness of his 
mother’s affection, he also impressed it upon him that devotion to his studies was the best 
reward the parents could hope for. The result of all this was, that, when the son was but four- 
teen years old, the father was able to write to him: “I tell you, your fine mind, your good 
character, and your inclination to the right, always make me feel as if you were thirty rather 
than fourteen years old. I therefore look upon you not only as my son, but also as my friend.” 
From this time, in 1820, he always began his letters, ‘‘My very dear son and friend.” As we 
study the artist’s life, we shall find many things which the knowledge of this early training will 
enable us to understand more readily. 

When still a child, Antoine essayed modelling and engraving on wood, and through one of 
his early achievements gained a powerful friend. He had carved a frog out of wood, which 
startled all the visitors at his father’s house by its life-like appearance, and the fame of which 
reached the ears of M. Paul Maibe, member of the States General, who took such an interest 
in the young artist that he sent him to school, had him taught music and drawing, and a year 
later, in 1820, placed him in the Academy of Antwerp. 

There are some pretty stories told of the earliest works of this artist, which may properly 
be given here, before we consider what he did after he had enjoyed the advantages of the 
schools. It is said that, when but twelve years old, and without any assistance, he mastered the 
art of wood-engraving, ‘cross-hatching” and all. Twenty-one of these wood-cuts, executed 
between 1817 and 1819, are now in the Musée Wiertz. The boyish fame which he enjoyed in 
Dinant and its neighborhood was much increased by two signs which he painted for a landlord 
of the vicinity, one representing a spirited black horse, the other a white horse and its rider. 
The boy was so poor that the landlord had to buy the necessary colors for him, and one can 
fancy his ecstasy when for the first time he united the magic of color with his power of design. 
Dr. Watteau also tells us of the intense desire of the boy to see better pictures than those that 
had so far come under his observation. Night after night he was haunted in his dreams by the 
appearance of a man wrapt in a cloak and wearing a Spanish hat, and bearing a banner upon 
which glowed, in letters of fire, the word ANVERS. Wiertz fully believed this phantom to be 
the spirit of Rubens, who thus commanded him to go to Antwerp to study his works. 

At Antwerp, where, as we have seen, he was sent by M. Maibe at the age of fourteen, 
Wiertz came under the teaching of Herreyns and Van Bree, just when the Renaissance of the 
Flemish school led to the desertion of David and the following of Rubens. Here he was 
obliged to live with the strictest economy, as his allowance was only one hundred and forty 
florins (about fifty-six dollars) a year. His devotion to his studies was absolute. The room 
which he occupied was very small, and, as he had no fire, he was in the habit of wrapping 
himself in his bed-clothes, and sitting up in bed to draw from the human skeleton, until nature 
would be put off no longer, and he fell asleep with pencil in hand. When he awoke in the 
morning, he often found himself half-frozen and shivering; but, thanks to his hot, insatiable 
ardor for his work, he soon grew warm through forgetfulness of the cold. ‘“ Besides the price 
of my board,” he wrote at this time, “it is rare for me to spend two coppers.” A friend who 
was then much with him says: “This little room presented at all times a chaotic appearance, 
from the bones, the anatomical studies, books, papers, musical instruments, and the various 


appliances of the painter, sculptor, and engraver being tossed together in confusion. His room 
pictured the seething of his wild, tumultuous mind, in which passion for every branch of art 
asserted itself and strove for mastery.” Besides following the prescribed studies of the Academy, 


he also read much, devouring political and historical writings, as well as translations from the 
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THE LOVERS. 


PAINTED BY A, J. WIERTZ. ENGRAVED By S. S. KILBURN. 


classics, and devoted much of his time to music. When he poured out his heart in the tones 
of his instrument, the weird strains moved with deep emotion all who passed his window. It 
was not long before he attracted attention in his solitary life. His continued intensity of study 
was so unusual, his loneliness so marked, that curiosity led many to seek to know him. Mean- 
time his fellow-students regarded him as a half-crazed creature, sometimes admiring, but oftener 
ridiculing his peculiarities. It seems that even then, when but a child in years, he resolved 
never to sell a work of his imagination, for he refused all offers that were made to him. This 
determination he never swerved from, and at a later period he thus gave expression to it in a 
letter addressed to a friend: “To paint pictures for glory, portraits in bust for soup, —such 
shall be the occupation of my life.” 

When Wiertz had been two years in Antwerp, and was but sixteen years old, both his father 
and M. Maibe died. From this time he was compelled to rely entirely upon himself, and he 
proved to be, as he had seemed to his father, a man in character and steadfastness of purpose. 

Undoubtedly the political changes then impending in Belgium, and the excitement attendant 
upon them, somewhat distracted Wiertz; for, while his professors advised him to compete for 
the prix de Rome in 1826, he did not gain it until 1832, after he had passed either ten or 
twelve years (there is a disagreement among the authorities) in the Academy. In his later 
writings he thus refers to these final years in Antwerp, especially to 1830: —“ Justice had been 
fought for, and then good painting had to be struggled for. The words ‘Our Country’ set all 
heads on fire. Every one was ready to sacrifice on her altar, each one according to his 
capacity: this one his life, that one his fortune. Painters felt that they also must give, and 
all were unanimous that they must give life to a new school. ‘Vive la Belgique!’ they cried; 
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‘Vive Rubens!’—and our ardent youths might be seen in our museums, giving themselves with 
inconceivable enthusiasm to the old masters, studying them! analyzing them! explaining them! 
And what huge canvases did they bring forth! What waves of splendid color! Strange epoch 
and happy effects of enthusiasm! The fire of the barricades had kindled the fire of genius.” 
When Wiertz finally received the laurel wreath and the travelling stipend of the prir de 
Before going to Italy, he 
stopped in Paris, where he remained a year, and endeavored to support himself by portrait- 


Rome, he wrote to his mother: —‘* The path to glory is open to me.” 


painting. But he could find no employment, although from one hundred he gradually reduced 
his price to fifty francs, and at last placed a sign over his door with “ Portraits gratis” inscribed 
thereon. 

Not long after his arrival in Italy, Wiertz was taken sick in Milan, where he was cared for 
in a hospital. Here commenced the pleasure, which proved an ever-increasing delight, of seeing 
the works of the masters in their own country. His happiness was inexpressible, but so much 
courage had he even then that he dreamed only of producing works which should excel those of 
Raphael and Michelangelo, —an idea which sustained him throughout life, and the last to which 
he gave utterance on his death-bed. 

He had hardly reached Rome, when he shut himself up in his studio with a vast canvas, — 
no models, no artistic auxiliaries or expedients,—nothing but his thoughts and his colors, — 
and here he painted his first colossal picture, Zhe Struggle of the Homeric Heroes over the Body of 
Patroclus. Louis Labarre, one of his biographers, tells us, that, when the picture was exhibited 
after the painter had worked on it a year, six thousand artists in Rome came to see it, and 
beheld it with amazement. On the strength of this work he was elected to the Academy of 
St. Luke, and when Thorwaldsen saw it, he exclaimed, ‘“ This young man is a giant!” 

It was the custom for the laureate students to return to the Academy some pictures painted 
in Italy, and the expense of the carriage of such works was paid by the institution. These 
pictures were usually small, and the charges very slight. Therefore, when the secretary of the 
Academy at Antwerp received a bill of five hundred francs for the picture sent home by 
Wiertz, he was amazed and indignant, and the painting would have been refused had not Van 
Bree been willing to pay the charges. He thus became the means of introducing his former 
pupil to the world; for the discussions over the Patroclus soon brought the name of Wiertz to 
the knowledge of all Europe. In Belgium the admirers of the picture far outnumbered those 
who dispraised it, and the Academy even tendered the artist a banquet. In Paris, however, 
where it was exhibited in 1839, it received nothing but censure. This was so great a disap- 
pointment to Wiertz that he never fully recovered from it. He subsequently offered the work 
as a prize for the best essay on 7he Evil Influence of Fournalism upon Art. The winner sold 
it by lottery, and it disappeared from the sight or knowledge of the public. The artist himself 
had already pointed out the imperfections of the Patroclus, and declared that he could do 
better. Accordingly, in 1845, he repeated the same subject, and this second picture, nineteen 
feet by twenty-seven and a half in size, and generally admitted at the time of its exhibition 
to be an improvement upon the first, is now in the Musée Wiertz. 

Wiertz was very bitter over his ill success with the Parisian jury and public, and wrote and 
spoke most sarcastically of both. To avenge himself he borrowed a picture by Rubens, of 
undoubted merit, upon which he wrote his name in the presence of a number of friends. The 
picture was then sent to Paris for exhibition, where, to the great enjoyment of Wiertz, it was 
rejected as a poor work of art, thus supporting his theory of what Emile Bergerat lately called 
“the triumphant uselessness” of juries. Dr. Watteau speaks of the scathing contempt which the 
artist expressed for the imperfect knowledge of ordinary criticism; but he also adds, that he ever 
professed himself ready to listen gratefully to enlightened opinions, although they might be in 
direct opposition to his own. 


The life of Wiertz, after his return to Belgium, was a strange mingling of struggles and 
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enmities with success and good fortune. His leading idea, the elevation of art, and his contempt 
for the painting of genre and all minor subjects, were so deeply seated in his soul, that his utter- 
ances concerning what were in fact his general principles often took on the appearance of person- 
ality. This made him very unpopular in many quarters; but he had the good fortune to receive 
timely aid from the Belgian government, which enabled him to live without using his art as a 
means of money-making, and to preserve his life-work intact, as he so earnestly desired to do. 

I shall not recount the many difficulties—such as being forced to paint on canvases partly 
rolled up —which beset him until he was established in the commodious study furnished to him 
by the state, in the city of Brussels. There he passed the rest of his life, painting, modelling, 
dreaming, writing, and planning for still more space, which, as he said, was to enable him to 
make the present museum but ‘the preface of his work,” and only the entrance hall to what he 
saw in imagination. He even went so far as to select the subjects which he intended to paint 
for the new gallery, and to lay his plans before a high functionary of the government. 

To his professional occupation and his writing he added the search for a color-medium, 
which should give him a means of freer expression, and overcome the difficulties of the mirror- 
like reflections of ordinary oil-painting. Attached to his studio was a small laboratory, and 
there, after years of investigation, he discovered his petnuture mate, which fully repaid him for 
all his labors. By this medium, which has no gloss, and therefore permits the placing of pic- 
tures in any light, he obtained a richer color and a greater freedom of handling. It has 
repeatedly been stated that the pezuture mate remained the secret of the inventor, and died with 
him. This is not true, however, as the process was explained by him in writing, and. has been 
used with success by other artists.! 

Wiertz had a favorite theory that there is a correspondence between all art. The relation 
between painting and music was a subject of extensive speculation with him, and he believed 
that some universal law applicable to the expression of beauty (whether to the eye by form 
and color, or to the ear by sound) existed, which, if discovered, would establish a perfect 
philosophy of all art. 

It has been said that one should die when at his best, and this was the fate of Wiertz. 
When he was but fifty-nine years old, when his genius was recognized and honored, when his 
country was proud of him, and when bright anticipations of still greater attainments were 
before him, his last day came, on the 18th of June, 1865. His death was preceded by 
visions, sometimes of horror, sometimes of delight. By turns he called for weapons with 
which to attack the imaginary beings who harassed him, or asked for palette and brushes 
that he might fix the enchantments before him ere they vanished. With his last breath he 
exclaimed: ‘“ What pictures I shall create! O, I shall vanquish even Raphael himself!” 

During the early part of his career Wiertz was severely censured and ridiculed, but, being 
brave and determined, he so lived out his principles, that finally, if not generally admired, he 
was at least respected, and even his enemies were forced to accord to him power, originality, 
and the ability to accomplish an immense amount of work. He also did what few artists have 
done: —when censured, he seized his pen and answered his critics with the same readiness and 
ardor with which he painted, sometimes even illustrating his replies with caricatures. As a 
writer his style was vigorous and clear, and his Eulogy upon Rubens, and his essays upon 
Belgian and Flemish Art,? won him considerable literary fame, and proved him to be an author 
of no ordinary literary power. 

1 According to a foot-note in the catalogue of the Musée Wiertz, edition of 1866, he left an account of the fe‘zture mate in 
duplicate, and this account was to have been published by the Belgian government; but, so far as I know, the promise has never 
been carried out. See also: — Peinture mate. Procédé nouveau par Antoine Wiertz. A propos de l’Exposition des Cartons 
Allemands. Bruxelles, 1859. 

2 L’Eloge de Rubens, par Antoine Foseph Wiertz: an essay which gained a prize at the Academy of Antwerp in 1840, and was 
printed about fifteen years later.— De la Peinture en Belgique: Quelques Idées sur un nouveau Mode d’Excouragement de la 


Peinture. Liege, 1864.— Ecole Flamande de Peinture. Caractéres constitutifs de son Originalité. (Mémoire couronné par l’Académie 
Royale de Belgique le 24 Sept. 1863.) Bruxelles, 1864, Illustrated. 
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As early as 1828 Wiertz had thus written: —‘“ Happy the young artist, the friend of true 
principles, if he is born in a time when he is encouraged by good taste. But if he is born in 
an age when mechanism is preferred to expression, when originality and composition are of 
small importance, then he must go with the current, or he must have the courage to imitate 
the great Poussin, —to paint for posterity, and, struggling continually against bad taste, remain 
always poor, but become a great master.” When still quite young, he told M. Rogier, Minister 
of the Interior, that “his aim was the glory of his country”; and it is possible that even 
then, before he had any reason to believe in such a possibility, he desired to give to Belgium 
the entire work of his life. His expression, when he received the order for the building of his 
studio, was entirely characteristic: —“ All that I asked has been accorded to me. I am 
sorry for it; for I do not feel myself at ease when I have nothing to bite [quarrel over].” 
Grimm says that ‘the idea of being no longer a martyr made him unhappy.” 

He bequeathed to Belgium, not only his works, but his papers and his private property of 
all kinds, on the condition that everything should remain as he left it in the Museum, say- 
ing, —‘“ For the execution of this condition, without which none of my works will belong to the 
state, I rely on the good faith of my country.” 

I cannot better conclude this v*‘swmé of the artist’s life than by a translation of a passage 
from an article in the Revue Trimestrielle:— 

“Wiertz is, as a painter, a colorist of the Flemish school, but he sacrifices nothing to its 
traditions; he has for a system, or rather it is in his nature to appropriate all the resources of 
art, above all, the resources personified in Raphael, Michelangelo, and Rubens; then, master 
of the secrets of his profession, to give to each subject the manner, the color, and the execu- 
tion which belong to it, and to march in advance, on the heights of the age, towards the 
grandeurs of the future, with all the freedom of a proud creator! Science, disinterestedness, 
pride, daring! no ignorance, no gold, no bridle! —this was his motto. 

“A wise anatomist, he never used a model, and had formed an exact science of the harmony 
of colors, which he intended to give to the world, with the rules of his art, in a grammar for 
painters. . . . . Belgium possesses in Wiertz the most original, astonishing, and courageous 
artistic organization of the time. This master needs only a little more suppleness of mind and 
aptitude in suiting himself to his surroundings, 





a little less stubbornness in the struggle and 
less rigidity in his scorn for riches, which is so difficult to follow,—in order to create a 
modern school worthy of artistic science, and worthy of the philosophic aspirations of our age 
of light.” 


CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 














THE EXHIBITIONS. 





I.—EIGHTH ANNUAL FINE ART EXHIBITION OF THE INTER-STATE 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION OF CHICAGO. 


(OPENED SEPTEMBER 8. CLOSED OCTOBER 20.) 





HE Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Fine Arts opened at the 
Exposition Building, Wednesday, September 8th. This is to 
Chicago the art event of the year. The exhibits have increased ‘in 
value and interest for several years past, and are now second only in 
importance to the annual exhibitions of the Academy, the American 
Water-Color Society, the Black and White, and the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists at New York. In fact, they generally attract the best 
works of the spring exhibitions of these associations, and combine 
with them a loan exhibition, in which the principal pictures which 
have found their way during the past year from the studios of Euro- 
pean artists to the homes of Chicago buyers are exhibited. The fact 
that works of American artists are by this means placed on sale, and 
their interests guarded by a competent authority, under which they 
find a ready market, has made these exhibitions popular with those 
who send their contributions from the Eastern cities. Moreover, the 
galleries are ample in size, well lighted, and secure against fire, as 
they are all on the ground floor, are divided by brick walls having 
iron doors in all the openings, and preparations are always made to 
move the works out at a moment’s notice through doors in the outer 
walls, which are not obstructed by having pictures hung over them. 
In hanging, it is a rule to leave a small amount of wall space around 
sy F. W. FREER. all oil paintings. But, notwithstanding this, there has been room for 
seven hundred and ninety works. In this great number — great only for an ' 
American exhibition — it cannot be said that there is anything that could be 
denominated trash. In past years the artists of Chicago have been clamor- 
ous to have their works in a separate room. When they have been gratified 
in this, it has only been to see the walls filled out with many works which 
are quite on a par with what is commonly seen at agricultural fairs. This 
year they have not been placed where they have suffered by comparison 
with Eastern and European artists, and where they appear on the walls — 
thanks to judicious selection and hanging — they have nothing to fear from 
such intimate competition with old and established reputations. Moreover, 
the works of Earle, Freer, and Miss Shaw show that art in Chicago has 
worthy interpreters at home, while those of Charles G. Dyer are a reminder 
that her artists who reside abroad have taken no mean place among their 
compeers. Chicago connaisseurs recognize in the works of Shirlaw and F. 
S. Church, now seen on these walls, those of the two artists who once fol- 
lowed in their city the profession of the engraver, while it may not be out of 
place here to mention that in Keppler, now the famous caricaturist of Puck, 
whose works are household words here and everywhere, they remember the 
once plodding lithographer of their city. Healy, whose reputation is na- 
} tional, and it may be said international, is not represented this year among 
In THE SHADE.—By L. C. Earte. Chicago artists. He also is a resident of this city, but frequently does 
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not see his home studio for years at a 
time. 

The exhibition this year is thus 
classified : — Room A contains a com- 
plete historical gallery of engravings 
and etchings from the Claghorn Collec- 
tion in Philadelphia, and a large contri- 
bution from the New York Etching 
Club. The casts of the frieze of the 
Parthenon, recently purchased for the 
permanent collection, have been ar- 
ranged in correct order around the 
whole room. In the centre of the 
same, in a glass case, is a collection or 
modern artistic silver ware. Rooms B 
and C contain a collection of American 











oil paintings, most of which are on sale. 
SUNSET, NEW YorK HARBOR.—FROM AN ETCHING BY HENRY FARRER. Room D contains the loan collection, 
mostly by European artists. Room E contains the permanent collection of casts of antique sculpture, and Room F 
is devoted to water-colors. 

The catalogue is a handsomely printed and illustrated volume of 110 pages, prepared by Miss Hallowell, 
Secretary of the Art Committee, upon 
whom, with the encouragement of Mr. 
James H. Dole, Chairman, and Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
has devolved most of the labor of 
collecting, selecting, and hanging the 
pictures and other works of art. 











The engravings loaned by Mr. 
James L. Claghorn comprise one hun- 
dred and thirty numbers, but they are 





only a selection from his more exten- 
sive collection, a portion of which was 
shown in the same place last year. 
They are catalogued and hung in 
Oo chronological order. Mr. Claghorn 
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has devoted much time to the ar- 











rangement and cataloguing, which has 
CAPE PoRPOISE, COAST OF MAINE.— By JAMEs D. SMILLIE. . . A be 
been done with a view to affording 


popular instruction in the history of the art of engraving. That has been the main object; but, in perfecting the 
arrangement, he has brought out his greatest treasures. While we here may see the rarest productions extant, 
many of which attract the eye more by their quaintness than any other quality, we may also see some of the greatest 
and most perfect. Amid so many, it 
is hardly practicable here to particu- 
larize. It may be of interest, however, 
to state that the collection contains 
one of the most exquisite gems that 
eye has ever beheld, the Bacchante 
of Auguste Blanchard, 1819, a line 





engraving ; a magnificent etching by 
Fortuny, Dead Arab and Friend, 
after his own painting; a Rajon after 
Alma Tadema, artist’s proof signed ; 
and a splendid impression of Sey- 
mour Haden’s famous etching of 
Windsor Castle. 

There are seventy etchings by 
members of the New York Etching 











THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE. — By J. C. NICOLL. 
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Club, all of which are for sale, compris- 
ing works of Falconer, R. Swain Gifford, 
M. N. Moran, ‘Thomas Moran, Peter 
Moran, F. S. Church, Samuel Colman, 
James D. Smillie, A. F. Bellows, Henry 
Farrer, Twachtman, K. Van Elten, and 
William Sartain. ‘Thomas Moran’s Ba- 
zaar is a forcible piece of work, and 
Henry Farrer’s Suzset, New York 








HTarbor, interprets the true sentiment 
of the scene even more powerfully than 
the large water-color in the next room, 
of which it assumes to be only a tran- 
script. The exhibit shows marked pro- 
gress over that of last year, and the fact 
that most of the plates are new is eVi- A HILL-sIDE PASTURE. — By R. W. VAN BOSKERCK. 

dence of the increasing assiduity of the members in the branch of art work that has been so successfully revived 
of late. 





In Rooms B and C the general character of the contributions of American artists is neither better nor 
worse than the exhibit of last year. 
There are no great works, but many 
excellent ones. The pictures are not 
grouped, as they were last year, but ar- 
ranged as is usual in the New York 
exhibitions, for general effect. Among 
the best are those of F. A. Bridgman, 
What did he say to you? Words- 
worth Thompson’s A/ay-Day on Fifth 
Avenue, a most successful rendering of 
a modern street scene,—such as is 
deemed by most artists to be not artistic, 
but made so in this case by the “ touch 
of nature ” in which so many others have 
failed, — excellent in drawing of build- 
ings, figures, animals, and vehicles, but EE EA SC i Se 
incorrect in non-observance of the strict “rules of the road,” so essential in crowded streets ; W.S. Macy’s Forest 
Scene; F. W. Freer’s Bavarian Peasant Girl; C. E. Dubois’s Ox the Mamaroneck; James D. Smillie’s 
Cape Porpotse, Coast of Maine; Arthur Quartley’s JZrnuing on the Sound, a sketch of which was given on 
page 349 of Vol. I. of this Review; 
Henry P. Smith’s Auglish Land- 
scape; Walter Shirlaw’s Very Old; 
Thomas Moran’s Wew York, from 
Fersey City; and H. Humphrey 
Moore’s W2ll he come? the last a 
strong reminder of Fortuny in style, if 
not in subject, exquisite in color, and 
strong in drawing. Charles G. Dyer’s 
Sicilian Vespers, the best architectu- 
ral painting in the exhibition, was sold 
on the opening night. 

The late Sanford R. Gifford was 
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represented by two paintings (one of St hig te, 
them in the loan collection), and the g : “4 ae a de 
news of his untimely death was received -. A by! i Wey 
after they were hung. They are worthy Yer 4 hails sto me 


memorials of the life-work of one who 
has contributed in no small degree to 
spread the fame of American landscape- BACK FROM THE BEACH. — By F. S. CuHurcH. 
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THE MATTERHORN AT SUNRISE. —By SANFORD R. GIFFORD. 


painters throughout the civilized world. 
They also serve to illustrate the two 
paths in which successful artists tread. 
No. 437, Zhe Matterhorn at Sun- 
rise, is one of his latest works, painted 
in his best manner, the subject one of 
the grandest in the whole range of 
nature, the treatment that of one who 
follows the natural bent of his genius, 
without regard to price or patron. 
No. 531, Vevzdce, is also one of his 
latest productions, and is one of a 
series of representations of the waters 
of Venice, by which the artist has 
been so successful in attracting the 
best buyers. Less than ten years ago, 
Gifford exhibited a picture of the calm 
sea rolling in upon a sandy beach. It 
was a representation of sand, water, 
and sky, without relief by any acces- 
sory. ‘The severe task undertaken, 
and the success with which it was 
accomplished, attested the great skill 
of the artist, especially as a colorist. 
Its merit was instantly recognized ; 
and since then Mr. Gifford has had 
a most successful career in the de- 
lineation of calm sea effects, such as 
this Venice, and many others. It 
is only occasionally that he has re- 
turned to his old path, and produced 
one of those strong effects of color for 
which he was famous when he painted 
Sunset in the Catskills, and Bal- 
timore, 1861. ‘The old and original 
manner comes out with renewed vigor 
in the Matterhorn, the ripe fruit of 


mature years, and worthy crown of victory for one whose life-work has been to make half the world more happy, 
more wise, more loving, and more appreciative of all that is good and true and beautiful in the natural world, than 
it would have been without the works of his hands. This picture goes to the Memorial Exhibition at New York. 





LAKE ERIE MARSHES.— By J. H. Witt. 





It is his monument on canvas, and no 
more fitting memorial to the dead 
artist will ever be raised by human 
hands than the sublime and solitary 
peak which he has brought to our 
sight. 

The Loan. Collection in Gallery D 
is not strong in “ great works,” unless 
we include as such Merle’s JZargaret, 
the best that has yet been seen in 
Chicago. It contains one of R. Swain 
Gifford’s strongest landscapes, Dart- 
mouth Moors, Mass., for a wood-cut 
of which see Vol. I. p. 420 of the 
Review ; avery good Géréme, Coffee- 
Flouse in Cairo; and two Bougue- 
reaus; besides many of the great 
names of Paris and Munich, — pictures 
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valued by thousands of dollars, — and some good 
examples of the modern Italian school, the best 
of which is Saltini’s Bubdle Blowers. But, 
after one is thoroughly satiated with the waxy 
finish of Bouguereau and Merle, and the con- 
summate fechnigue of the Italian school, it is 
refreshing to look at the real flesh and blood of 
B. C. Porter’s Portrait of a Lady, a picture 
which, to the unprejudiced and uninitiated, has 
more real life in it than all the confections of the 
foreign schools to be seen in this room. Not 
that it is materially inferior in ¢echnigue to those 
just referred to, but because it is thoroughly satis- 
fying, and the rare art is here exemplified, not only 
in grace of pose and harmony of color, but in the 
counterpoise effected by the introduction of the 
“lady’s” favorite pug dog, a portrait, doubtless, as 
accurate as that of his mistress. The esthetics of 
pug dogs may with some be matters of dispute, 
and those who question the propriety of admitting 
this animal into works of art in company with what 
is most beautiful of God’s creations, must in the 
end admit woman’s right to choose her own pets. 
The pug has been installed in the boudoir as surely 
as has the bull terrier in the barn, and those critics 
who betray their ignorance of this fact should be 
careful how they trample upon the rights of women, 
especially of such a beauty as this one before us. Therefore we speak of “ counterpoise,” because the artist has 
shown his thorough appreciation of the fact that all lady-kind like pug dogs for the reason that they are ugly, and 
enhance their own beauty by contrast. 

As water-ices are a fit completion for feasts gus- 
tatorial, so are water-colors for feasts artistic. We 
leave the gallery through Room F, which is entirely 
filled with water-colors, eighty-nine in number. There 
are a few foreign pictures, loaned by their owners, 
but nearly all are by our well-known American art- 
ists, the best of whom are fully represented. The 
largest, most prominent, and in some respects the 
best, is Henry Farrer’s Suzset, New York Har- 
bor. Mr. Farrer has of late become quite at home 
among ships, and his harbor work is so true to 
nature as to reflect all that is beautiful, and much 
that is disagreeable, in the water surroundings of a 
great city. He is the only artist since Hook who 
has drawn the still-life of inland waters with marked 
ability. Humphrey Moore’s A/oorish Rug Dealer, 
which we might be tempted to call “a fantasia in 
polychrome,” gives some idea of an atmosphere 
pervaded with Turkish rugs. The “ dealer” himself 
looks rather more like a rug than a man, his own 
entity having been merged into his calling. Thomas 
Eakins has a strong body color, called Starting 
out after Razl, and a good drawing of Base- Ball 
Players. Arthur Quartley is at home in Aoted 
Bronson, Harlem River, and J. C. Nicoll gives 
us much pleasure in beholding Zhe Gulf of St. 





WASTE PLACES. — By JERVIS MCENTEE. 
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etching of which, by the artist himself, appeared in BUILDING CASTLES IN THE AIR. —By A. F. BELLOWS. 
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the last number of 
Vol. I. of this Re- 
VIEW, are as familiar 
as household words. 
They also appear in 
two other places in 
the same exhibition, 
and are given in our 
illustration. Yet we 
do not tire of them ; 
they were made to 
last. Bricher has a 
good coast scene, 
called Dawn, Deal 
Beach. Chicago is 





represented by one 
of L. C. Earle’s fig- 
ure sketches, Zz the 
Shade, which we al- 
so give in line. Mr. 
Earle has just left us 
to take his first trip 





A May Day, Firtu AveNuE, New York. — By WorpDsworRTH THOMPSON. abroad, and proposes 


























BaABy 1s Kinc. — By A. T. BRICHER. 




















Tue BATHING SEASON AT East HAmMpTon. — By SAMUEL COLMAN. 


to be away several years. Samuel Col- 
man’s C/iffs on Green River, Rocky 
Mountains, is one of his most suc- 
cessful, a splendid study of color, and 
highly finished. Kruseman Van Elten 
has several pictures, the best of which 
is called Ze Westchester County, 
New York, characteristic of the quiet 
scenery which is near and dear to all 
New-Yorkers, but for which the Chi- 
cago denizen sighs in vain. ‘The pic- 
tures by A. F. Bellows, A. T. Bricher, 
F. S. Church, Samuel Colman, Jervis 
McEntee, George H. Smillie, R. W. 
Van Boskerck, and J. H. Witt speak 
for themselves in the illustrations here 
given, more especially as most of them 
will be familiar to Eastern readers from 
this year’s exhibition of the Academy 
of Design. 

There was also quite a display of 
school-work, which must not be passed 
by without a mention. The Chicago 
Athenzeum, an institution which com- 
bines physical with esthetic culture, 
exhibited an excellent collection of 
drawings from its classes of mechanical 
drawing, and the Academy of Fine Arts 
contributed a selection of one hundred 


and twenty drawings and paintings from the work of its students during the last winter and spring. They were not 
in the galleries, and were not catalogued, but were hung on the wall of the main room, just outside of the galleries. 
In the opinion of the writer this exhibition was altogether creditable, quite equal to any art-school work to be seen 
anywhere, especially in crayon drawings from life (heads), and ten-minute sketches from life in pencil, as well as 


in water-color studies of still life. 
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P. B. Wicur. 
















































THE KERAMIC MUSEUM OF SEVRES. 





FIRST ARTICLE. 


mitted to install in the new galleries of the manufactory of Sevres the keramic 
museum which he so patiently brought together ? 

He certainly desired most ardently to get it out of the dark and crowded 
rooms where he had been compelled to store it; but here, where he had 
hoped for perfect arrangements, he would have been confronted by the reali- 
ties of the irremediable. 

The most obvious defect of the structure built to contain the Keramic 
Museum is in the salon, to which the central entrance gives access, where it 
was thought necessary to make certain sacrifices for the sake of the architec- 
ture. As it is difficult to know what to do with this hall, it is proposed to 
decorate its overshadowed walls by four tapestries, which are now being woven 
at the Gobelins from cartoons by Lechevallier-Chevignard, and which represent the four operations of pottery- 
making ; viz. throwing, turning or finishing on the lath, painting, and firing, called, in the elegant Latin of the 
Academy, Vornatura, Sculptura, Pictura, and Flamma. Under the vertical rays of the skylight which 
illumines this salon there have also been placed the immense pieces that are now made at Sévres. 

















As this central vestibule divides the galleries into two equal parts, it was natural to think of placing on one side 
the opaque pottery, and on the other the translucent pottery, according to the two great divisions adopted by 
Brogniart. But it was necessary to give up this idea, so as to avoid empty space on one side, and over-crowding 
on the other. 

Each of the galleries which branch off from the vestibule is divided into two parts by a central line formed of 
cases placed back to back, and each of these parts is again subdivided into three bays by other cases placed 
perpendicularly to the walls. Five cases in the central line correspond to each bay. ‘These cases receive 
the typical specimens of the section, while duplicates fill the cases of the lateral bay, unless they are occupied by 
special series, formed outside of Brogniart’s plan, and representing a different kind of ware. The largest pieces 
are placed upon tables which occupy the middle of the bay. ‘The bays at the extremity of each gallery are 
closed, some serving as magazines, while others form rooms devoted to special series. A few specimens of large 
dimensions, placed as near as possible to the representatives of their kind in the central cases, decorate what we 
will call the vestibule of these rooms. 

It will readily be seen that these bays of equal dimensions, with their uniform rigidity of plan, interpose great 
obstacles in the way of a classification by kinds, periods, and nationalities, which might have been carried out had 
the necessary elasticity been given. A bay may be too small for one class of products, and too large for another ; 
hence the necessity of encroachments. 

Finally, it has been found necessary to banish the pieces of largest dimension, other than those of the entrance 
hall, to a sort of crypt which serves as a central vestibule to the ground floor, and which, when the entrance door 
is closed, receives only a faint light through the windows of the staircase placed on the exterior. To this place are 
relegated the least agreeable specimens of the potter’s art, those which it is impossible to classify. Furthermore, 
this vestibule gives access laterally. on one side, to the offices of administration, the library, etc., and on the other, 
to very low and badly lighted apartments, which serve as sales-rooms. 

Otherwise the material equipment of the Museum shows the luxury which is habitual in the state establishments 
of France. 

The order of classification followed is, as we have before indicated, that adopted by Brogniart in the beautiful 
book entitled Description Méthodigue du Musée Céramique de Sevres. This Description is the illustrated 
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catalogue of the Museum as it was in 1845. Proceeding from the simple to the complex, and thus following the 


technical and historical developments of the art, Brogniart begins with the products which show all the rugose 
nudity of baked earth, and from them passes on to the lustred! and painted vases of antiquity, to the glazed 
earthen-ware of the Middle Ages, and to the enamelled faience of the Renaissance and of modern times. Coming 
then to the wares which, owing to a slight difference in composition, offer greater resistance, he treats of the 
stone-wares which are intermediate between faience and porcelain, — that ultimate attainment of the potter’s art, — 
with which he ends. These grand divisions of pottery into Adfe fexdre (soft paste) unglazed, lustred, glazed, 
and enamelled, Ade dure opague (opaque hard paste), and pdte dure translucide (translucent hard paste), 
were again subdivided by Brogniart according to countries and periods, thus forming a methodic encyclopedia of 
keramics. 

This admirable classification, which Riocreux adopted in the provisional arrangement of what was to him a 
storehouse rather than a museum, has also been followed: by M. Champfleury in the arrangement of the new 
galleries, and he has made it obvious by a system of descriptive labels attached to each object, so that the catalogue, 
cut up into as many labels as there are objects, is put within reach of every visitor, and serves to instruct even 
those who are attracted by ordinary curiosity. Any one able to read who does not derive some benefit from a 
visit to the Keramic Museum of Sevres, arranged and ticketed as it is, must certainly lay himself open to the charge 
of wilful indifference. 

It will be seen that physics and chemistry, not art, form the basis of this classification. But although the 
coarse, scarcely baked pottery of the aborigines of Gaul, lately found in the caves of Southern France, is of the 
same nature as the machine-made bricks which are used in the construction of modern houses, a certain order 
nevertheless arises from the chronology of the subject. ‘The products of each country follow one another according 
to the progress of civilization, and render comparisons easy. 

The Keramic Museum of Sevres made a great impression upon the many visitors who came from all parts of 
the world during the last Exposition for the purpose of studying it. 


There are no doubt larger collections, 
and many that 


are richer in certain special lines, but there are none more complete, or arranged according to 
a more natural and clearer method. A rapid survey of the show-cases, following the order adopted, will easily 
enable us to understand its economy. 

We repeat that the cases along the central line in each room form the basis of the classification, while 


those in the corresponding bays are but the corollaries, unless, as before stated, they are given up to special 
groups placed out of order. 


UNGLAZED POTTERY. 


Case 1 of the central line in the first gallery is devoted to Ancient Egypt. But the series of unglazed red 
and yellow pottery, consisting of some vases of extremely simple form, is from the very beginning broken into by 
the introduction of glazed, or perhaps enamelled specimens, which, logically, ought to have been introduced 
in other series. This kind of earthen-ware, covered by a blue or green, or sometimes a gray layer, is found in 
the shape of perfume-bottles, cups, and hieratic statuettes whose rigid members are enveloped in tunics without 
folds. Some imitations — laboratory experiments made by M. Salvetat, the chemical director of the manufactory 
— are shown by the side of the antique specimens. 

Case 2 is given up to Greece and Pheenicia. The archaic Greek specimens are extremely like those which we 
shall find farther on, in the case devoted to Peruvian pottery, and the comparisons that can be made between the 
barbaric products of different countries, however widely separated they may be in: point of geographical position 
or of time, are fruitful of surprises. Some of the unglazed pottery in this case is of known origin ; several pieces 
came from the excavations on the island of Milo. 


UNGLAZED AND LUSTRED POTTERY. 

Cases 3 to 5 contain Greek vessels, entirely or partially lustred in yellow, black, and reddish brown, the 
lustre applied either uniformly, or serving to design ornaments and figures, or combined with painting exe- 
cuted after baking. We need not repeat here what has already been so well said by the Baron de Witte 
Although the Museum at Sévres is far from offering the riches found at the Louvre, it never- 


theless possesses specimens of all forms and styles of decoration, from the archaic specimens of Egyptian 


upon Greek vases. 


shape, upon the sides of which extend band friezes painted in red, of an almost Assyrian style, to the elegant 
Athenian lekythoi, the elongated bodies of which still show some traces of painting, which become fainter every 


! The reader will please bear in mind that the word /usfred, as used throughout this article in verbal translation of M. Darcel’s 


terminology, applies to the slight glaze found upon antique vessels, and which is still an object of controversy, as to its manner of 


production, among specialists. 
kind. — Epiror. 


The majolica with metallic reflections, usually known as /ustred ware, is of an entirely different 
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day. Among the painted vases we will mention a panathenaic 
amphora, with black figures on a yellow ground,—one of the 
twelve known, — given as a prize in a race in the year 332 B.C. 
We here give a kelebe (Fig. 1) decorated with figures reserved on 
a black ground, which presents the peculiarity that its paintings on 
one side (that shown in the engraving) are unfinished. While 
upon one side the background is entirely covered by the black 
lustre applied to the finished vessel, upon the other it is simply 
indicated by a wide, irregular streak, which outlines the figures. It 
was, undoubtedly, left to an apprentice to complete the decoration. 
Some persons think, however, that the paintings were intentionally 
left in the condition in which we see them, and an attempt to 
imitate this method was made at Sévres upon some vases ex- 
hibited in 1873. We must say, however, that the experiment gave 
but little satisfaction.—In the same cases we find also an ex- 
tended series of vases coming from the excavations of Gnatia 
(Apulia), of a very peculiar style of decoration. Upon a uni- 
form black ground are raised, in colors thickly laid on, garlands 
of grape-leaves and Bacchic masks in yellowish white and orange 
red. 

Case 6. The Etruscan specimens (unglazed and lustred) 
shown in this case are of considerable thickness, generally of 
rigid forms, lustred black, and often decorated with friezes in 
relief. Of the objects found in the tombs of Chiusi, we will Pig. 1.—Gaeex Kevese. 





mention a toilet-set (Fig. 2), composed of forty pieces, and placed in a sort of case which is cut out on one side. 
Case 7. The unglazed and lustred Celtic, Gallic, and Gallo-Roman pottery in this case leads us to the 


lowest depths of barbarism. This case is filled with vases of uncertain form, of coarse, sometimes micaceous clay, 
fashioned without the use of the wheel, 
decorated with thumb-marks, — show- 
ing that ornament is a natural necessity 
with man, — and imperfectly baked. 
Case 8. Roman pottery, unglazed 
and lustred. It is a great mistake to 
give the name of Sam/an to those 
pieces of handsome red pottery, often 
decorated in relief, the fragments of 
which are found wherever Roman 
domination extended. The models 
are evidently of Italian importation, 
and possibly this is also the case with 
the clay, which is throughout of the _ 
same composition. But all of them ee ae 





cannot have been manufactured in Italy, as the moulds were found in many places together with the vases that 
had been fashioned on the spot. The potter's marks on these pieces form ample lists, and sometimes differ upon 
vases decorated with the same patterns. Perhaps the centres of manufacture will some day be discovered. 

Case g is devoted to unglazed pottery of the seventh to the sixteenth centuries, found in France. Numerous 
excavations, made by the Abbé Cochet in Normandy, by M. Matthon in the Department of the Oise, by M. 
Moreau at Caranda (Aisne), and by many other explorers in other quarters, have brought to light great quantities 
of black pottery, of simple, but — despite their stiffness — sometimes elegant forms, and decorated with impressed 
geometric designs. These vessels belong to the Merovingian epochs, and probably reach down to the Carlovingi- 
ans, whose tombs, heretofore but little known, are doubtless often confounded with those of their predecessors. 
Of the period of the Middle Ages, which we shall meet again farther on, we find here only vases, incense jars, 
of coarse clay and quite poor in aspect, in spite of the few lines of red ochre with which their sides of indefinite 
form are slightly decorated. 

Case 10. The unglazed specimens among the old Peruvian pottery exhibited in this case strongly recall 
the Celtic pottery of France, while those which are lustred, and show a geometric decoration in red or brown, 
approach so nearly to certain archaic Greek wares that it would sometimes be difficult to tell the one from the 
other. 
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Case 11. The Mexican pottery, with which Case 11 is filled, seems to be distinguished from that of Peru by 
less elegance of form, and by a tendency to give to the vases the appearance of masks or of animals. A decora- 
tion applied after baking upon an orange ground, and composed of geometric designs, is found upon some pottery 
of rigid form, which belongs to a period before the conquest. 

Cases 12 to 15. Of the modern pottery of Eastern Europe, Asia, Africa, and Polynesia, here exhibited, there 
is nothing to be said, as its rudeness is well known to everybody. A comparison with even the most archaic speci- 
mens which have come down to us from antiquity would be decidedly against it. 

We have now passed in review all the cases on one side of the central line in the first gallery. Of the three 
bays which correspond to them, the first two contain those Greek and American vessels for which there was no 
room in the central cases. In the third the series is interrupted. Two of its sides are occupied by obiects in 
relief and in the round, appertaining to all periods, from the funereal urns, the antefixes, and the friezes which the 
acquisition of the Campana collection has scattered in such large numbers through the museums of France, to the 
bricks used for casing at the time of the Renaissance in countries lacking stone for building and for sculpture. 

The glazed tiles of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance fill a whole case of the third side. ‘The coarse 
mosaics formed in the eleventh century by the juxtaposition of bits of terra-cotta of different colors, are followed 
by designs executed by the incrustation of clay of one color upon a floor-tile of a different color, and these are 
again developed and completed by the juxtaposition of several tiles, which change their character in the course 
of the centuries. In the sixteenth century another process is adopted, the design being formed by stamped 
patterns, and the whole covered with the same glaze. 

Beyond the cases, in the vestibule of the cabinets which take the place of the bays at the extremity of the 
galleries, are placed a number of large pieces which do not belong to the series. Among them we will call atten- 
tion to the Virgin with the Christ child, a large standing figure enamelled in white, which we believe to be by 
Andrea della Robbia ; a gable finial (¢f7) of enamelled faience, of the sixteenth century ; a large German stove 
of green glazed tiles ; a palm-tree of white faience, near which are two children in terra-cotta ; and a stove-pipe 
made at Rouen, by Henry, in 1780, and given by M. Gustave Guellain, an amateur of Rouen, known by his fine 
collection, as well as by his publications upon some curious faiences. Lastly, the place of honor in the centre of 
the vestibule is occupied by the stove of the Convention, made by Ollivier in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. ft 
reproduces, in earthen-ware enamelled in brown, the model of the Bastile, which was made illustrious by the 
patriot Palloy, who in turn was himself made illustrious by M. Champfleury. 

We will now continue our review by examining the central cases placed back to back with the cases which we 
have just studied. In so doing we shall also take up again the line of development of the keramic art. 


GLAZED POTTERY. 


Case 16 contains specimens of glazed pottery from antiquity to the sixteenth century. 

It is an established fact that the ancients, in Italy at least, understood the art of covering their pottery with a 
lead glaze, although they seem to have used it but seldom. In the Middle Ages this glaze was used industrially 
to give more brilliancy to paving tiles, but it was rarely applied to 
utensils. It is curious, also, that the process of incrustration was not 
used upon the latter more extensively. A fragment of a vase in the 
Museum of Sevres, showing black flewrs-de-dis on a red ground 
(twelfth or thirteenth century), and two fragments of a plate in the 
Museum of Rouen, decorated with very fine black incrustations 
on a red ground (fourteenth century), are the only examples known 
to us. 

Art was but little occupied during the Middle Ages in the decora- 
tion of earthen-ware vessels, as the nobility and the burghers used only 
silver, pewter, and precious woods. Wood was also used by the poor 
people, together with the coarse earthen-ware of which numerous 
specimens are shown in Case 15. 

Specimens of the same class are also found in a case of the corre- 
sponding bay, in which the late Arthur Forgeais classified the collec- 
tion, given by him to the Keramic Museum, of unglazed and glazed 
pottery of all times, found in the soil of what in bygone times was 
Lutetia and is now Paris. Among these pieces of various origin, 
probably brought to Paris by commerce, and comprising vases, cups, 
lamps, salt-cellars, and children’s toys, we instance a large jug with 
human mask of the beginning of the fifteenth century (Fig. 3), 





Fig. 3. —FRENCH JuG. XVTH CENTURY. 
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believed to be a caricature, the protestation of some Parisian 
potter against the English, his temporary masters. 

The pottery in relief of Manerbe and Beauvais, bricks and 
vessels, completes Case 16. 

Case 17 carries us down to the glazed pottery of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. — Besides the 
products of La Chapelle-des-Pots (Charente) and the black 
earthen-ware which is believed to have been made in the 
Venaissin, we find here specimens of the faience of Saintonge, 
and of the rustic figuw/inzes of Bernard Palissy. These, how- 
ever, are for the most part covered by an enamel, and ought, 
it seems to us, to have found a place elsewhere, if the system 
of classification was to be rigorously adhered to. But as this 
enamel is not really painting, although in some cases it must 
have been applied with a brush, it may, by a strict construc- 
tion, be considered as a simple covering, as in the case of the 
jaspered pieces made by Palissy. 





Case 18 contains Italian and German glazed pottery, while Fig. 4.—ITALIAN DruG Vase. XVITH CENTURY. 
Cases 19 and 20 are devoted to the same kind of ware from the East, America, and Spain. — In the corresponding 
bay are exhibited large quantities of plates, which are decorated by a slip (exgode), either according to a process 
practised in Italy from the fifteenth century, in which the slip, still fresh, is incised so as to show the underlying 
clay in the lines, or, in a more elementary fashion, by tracing the design directly upon the deposit formed by the 
slip in clay of another color. M. Benjamin Fillon contributed largely to the development of this section, in 
which the products of Saintonge occupy considerable space. The electuary vase (drug vase) which we publish 
(Fig. 4), and which bears the vazvre of Milan on one side and the oil-cakes (¢ourteaux) of the Medici on the 
other, is a specimen of decoration by slip with sgvafitz, borrowed from Italy. 

The remains of grottos formed of pebbles and shells cast in clay and covered with jaspered enamel, found in 
the Cour du Carousel in 1878, a fragment of the Baptism of Christ, a plaque found in the excavations in the 
garden of the Tuileries, and a mould in plaster from the old workshops in the Tuileries where Palissy made his 
wares, fill a case in this bay. 


STONE-WARE. 


Cases 21 and 22 are filled with products of France, Germany, England, China, and Japan. These wares 
resemble an opaque porcelain, the fusibility of which varies with the quantity of iron which colorsit. The nearly 
white stone-wares are, in fact, capable of receiving a high-fire decoration in colors, while those which are almost 
black, like the doccaros of China and Japan, can be decorated only in the muffle. 


FAIENCE. 


It is well known that faience consists of a clay covered with a layer of glaze rendered opaque by the presence 
of a certain quantity of tin. It is a double silicate, one of the bases being an alkali. It requires a much higher 
baking temperature than the pottery with a simple lead glaze. It can be decorated upon the unbaked enamel, 
according to the method employed by the Italians of the sixteenth century, in which case the colors must be able 
to resist the fire up to the point of fusion of the enamel. The decoration is also executed upon the enamel after 
it has been fired. This is the method followed quite too often at the present time. The colors incorporate them- 
selves only very imperfectly with the enamel, which does not undergo fusion in the muffles in which these pieces 
are exposed to a relatively low temperature. 

Case 23 contains Hispano-Moresque and Persian faiences. We certainly shall say nothing upon this section, 
even if everything that can be said has not yet been uttered. It comprises very beautiful pieces among the 
products of the manufactories of Spain, and has lately received considerable accessions from the East. ‘The three 
specimens which we publish (Figs. 5, 6, and 7) are all parts or fragments of the casing of buildings. ‘The one 
used as a tail-piece, of trapezoidal form, is decorated in relief, painted in blue, upon a ground vermiculated in gold- 
yellow. 

Cases 24 to 30 are filled with faience, etc., of various origin, as follows :— 24 to 26, Italian faience and 
majolica ; 27 and 28, faience of Nevers ; 29, faience of Rouen ; 30, faience of Rouen and its school, from the six- 
teenth century to the close of the eighteenth century. We shall content ourselves with this enumeration, although 
among the Nevers pieces there are some which the devotees of Poterat might certainly claim as belonging to the 
beginnings of the Rouennese manufacture in the seventeenth century. 
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Fig. 5. — PERSIAN FAiENCE. PART OF WALL DECORATION. Fig. 6.— PERSIAN FAiENCE. PART OF WALL DECORATION. 

If we now cross the central hall, we shall find the same disposition in the gallery on the opposite side, 
and the same fish-bone arrangement of cases placed back to back, in which the series of faiences is continued. 

Cases 31 to 34, like those immediately preceding, are given up to French faience, 31 and 32 containing the 
products of Marseilles, Moustiers, Clermont-Ferrand, etc. ; 33, those of the environs of Paris (Saint-Cloud, which 
imitates the faience of Rouen, radiant in a thick coating of greenish blue ; Bourg-la-Reine and Sceaux, with 
their imitations — often quite successful—of porcelain) ; while 34 is filled with the faience of Lille, Saint- 
Clément, Aprey, Strasburg, and Niederwiller, and a mass of second-class workshops which local notices have 
dragged forth with ‘altogether too much noise from the subdued light which became them so well. 

The series is finally brought to a close with specimens of faience from Delft, Brussels, Marienberg, Rostrand, 
and Germany, in Cases 35 and 36, and with Spanish and Portuguese specimens, decorated in dull blue and 
brownish yellow, in Case 37. ; 


ALFRED DarceL. (In Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 
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OPHELIA. 


ORIGINAL ETCHING By ANNA LEA MERRITT. 


|HE etching herewith published is the last on the list of Mrs. Merritt’s plates, as given 
on page 230 of Vol. I. of the REVIEW. The painting from which the etching was 
made was shown at this year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy, London, and was 
bought by Lord Walter Campbell. Previous to exhibiting it, however, the artist 
made special studies among the inmates of an insane asylum, and altered the character of the 
face so as to give it more of the expression which we would look for in the features of the 
unfortunate Ophelia. Doubtless, Mr. Lathrop was right, when he said, in speaking of a proof 
of this etching exhibited at the Boston Art Club last spring (see page 443 of Vol. I.), that 
there might be various opinions concerning “the ideal fitness” of this head, as it would, indeed, 
be difficult to detect in it any traces of a wandering mind. But we may also agree with Mr. 





Lathrop when he adds that there can scarcely be a question as to the high rank of this work 
in point of ¢echnigue, and it is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that Mrs. Merritt has 
resolved to drop the point, and devote herself entirely to the brush in future. 


S. R. K. 





NON PIANGERE! 


PAINTED BY LEON Bonnat. ETCHED By PAUL Rajon. 


EON BONNAT is one of the most versatile of modern French artists. Historical and 
religious painting, genre and portrait, have been cultivated by him with equal suc- 
cess, although he has often been condemned for his strong realism, which, however 
well it may be thought to befit portrait and genre, is generally looked upon as out 

of place in historical, and still more so in religious art. Of his more ambitious work in the 
two classes just named, none, probably, is to be found in the United States. As a portrait 
painter he is now represented in the Metropolitan Museum of New York by the likeness of 
Mr. John Taylor Johnston, lately placed there. A very good example of his genre painting, an 
Italian Girl and Child, is in the possession of Mr. H. P. Kidder, of Boston. Of a similar 
character is the painting, Don’t Cry, here reproduced in an excellent etching by Paul Rajon, 
originally published by the Viennese Society for Reproductive Art. The powerful effect which 
the painter produces by relieving luminous colors against a dark background — the result of his 
early familiarity with the works of Ribera and the Spanish colorists —is rendered to perfection 
in the interpretation of the etcher. 
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AMERICAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 


ARCHEOLOGIE AMERICAINE. Déchiffrement des Ecritures 
Calculiformes ou Mayas. Le Bas-relief de la Crotx 
de Palengué et le Manuscrit Troano. Par M. LE 
C™ H. DE CHARENCEY. Alencon. 1879. 32 pages, 
22 cuts. 8vo. 


HE Count Hyacinthe de Charencey has again 
manifested his interest in the decipherment of 
Central American characters by this publica- 
tion, the greater portion of which is devoted to 

an attempted interpretation of some glyphs on the cele- 





brated Tablet of the Cross, formerly in one of the temples 
of Palenque, in the Mexican State of Chiapas. This is 
not M. de Charencey’s first effort in that direction; for he 
published ten years ago, in the Actes de la Société Philo- 
logigue (Tom. I. No. 3, Mars, 1870), his Essaz de Dé- 
chiffrement @un Fragment d’[uscription Palenquéenne, 
which covers pretty much the same ground. In a late 
Smithsonian publication, the writer, in referring to M. de 
Charencey’s first essay, expressed his doubts as to the 
correctness of the results; and he holds, of course, the 
same view with regard to that gentleman’s recent literary 
effort, in which the subject is presented substantially in 
the same manner. 

Hardly any attempts at deciphering Central American 
glyphs had been made prior to 1864, when the Abbé Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg published, in Spanish and French, 
Diego de Landa’s Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan, the 
manuscript of which he had discovered in the preceding 
year in the archives of the Academy of History at Madrid. 
Having left Spain as a member of the Franciscan order, 
Landa spent many years as a missionary in Yucatan, where 
he died in 1579 as second Bishop of Mérida. His work 
owes its celebrity chiefly to the circumstance that he pre- 
sents delineations of the signs which, according to his 
statement, the natives employed in writing, and likewise of 
those expressing the days and months of their calendar. 
This new revelation was hailed with enthusiasm by savants 
specially interested in the decipherment of the sculptured 
characters of Palenque and of other places in Central 


1 The Palenque Tablet in the United States National Museum. 
Washington. 1579. 





America, and of the few Maya manuscripts which escaped 
the doom of destruction at the hands of fanatical Spanish 
priests, more especially the celebrated Dresden Codex 
and the Codex Troano. The work of translation was at 
once begun with laudable zeal by French savants, among 
whom the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, Professor Léon 
de Rosny, and the author of the pamphlet under notice, de- 
serve particular mention; but the progress thus far made 
hardly justifies the high expectations at first entertained. 

Landa’s alphabet consists of thirty-three signs, twenty- 
six of them standing for letters, six for syllables, and one 
(the last) indicating aspiration. For some of the letters 
several figures are given. The Bishop comments on the 
use of these signs in a very unsatisfactory manner, leaving 
in the mind of the reader the impression that the mode of 
their application was not fully understood by him. Ac- 
cording to his statement, they had already entirely fallen 
into disuse in his time, in consequence of the introduction 
of the Spanish alphabet among the natives. 

Such being the case, it is no wonder that the attempts 
at deciphering the still existing manuscripts of Maya 
origin by means of Landa’s key have not led to satisfactory 
results; yet the difficulty is far greater when the same key 
is applied to the sculptured glyphs of Palenque, which, 
though obviously of a Maya character, belong, in all proba- 
bility, to a much earlier period, when signs more or less 
differing from those in vogue at the time of the Conquest 
were used, and when the Maya language itself, it may be 
assumed, differed from the same vernacular as spoken in 
the sixteenth century. Landa’s signs, moreover, if any- 
thing, represent the cursive Maya characters of his time, 
while the Palenquean glyphs show the lapidarian or monu- 
mental style of preceding centuries. 

The principal article of the pamphlet under considera- 
tion is entitled /uscriptions du Bas-relicf de la Croix, and 
purports to interpret a few glyphs of that famous group. 
Unfortunately, M. de Charencey bases his decipherment 
upon the incorrect design of the Palenquean bas-relief 
accompanying Del Rio’s report, which first appeared in an 
English translation printed in London in the .year 1822, 
though Del Rio explored the ruins of Palenque in 1787. 
It is not known what became of the drawings accompany- 
ing his original Spanish manuscript report. The London 
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edition, however, is illustrated by Waldeck after the inaccu- 
rate designs of Castafieda, the artist of Captain Dupaix, 
who, pursuant to a royal decree, explored the antiquities 
of New Spain in three expeditions (1805-1808), the last of 
which brought him to Palenque, where he was engaged 
for several months in an examination of the ruins. 
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M. de Charencey first considers the character seen 
above the child or idol in the hands of the figure (priest) 
on the right side of the Palenquean tablet,! relying on the 
correctness of Fig. 1, which he has taken from the large 
plate in the English translation of Del Rio’s account. 
Fig. 2 shows the same glyph, as copied about 1832 by 
Waldeck at Palenque. As will be seen, it exhibits in its 
central oval or shield the figure of a cross, which totally 
differs from the corresponding design in Del Rio’s illus- 
tration. Fig. 3, again, is an enlarged copy of the character 
on the plate in Vol. II. of Stephens’s /zcidents of Travel 
in Central America, etc.; and Fig. 4, finally, shows it as it 
appears on the photograph taken by M. Charnay, who 
admits himself that, owing to technical difficulties, he was 
not successful in his,operations at Palenque. ‘“ Du reste,” 
he says, “je l’avoue, mon expédition 4 Palenqué fut un 
insuccés déplorable.”? It hardly will be necessary to 
draw attention to the dissimilarity of the four figures 
here given. Unfortunately, it may not be possible at this 
time to obtain a correct representation of the glyph under 
notice, on account of the weathering of the slab upon 
which it is sculptured. This slab — the central one of the 
group—has been lying for many years, exposed to the 
destroying influence of the changing seasons, at the foot 
of the pyramidal structure upon which the Temple of the 
Cross is built. 

M. de Charencey tries with great pains to show that 
Fig. 1 expresses the word Hunadb-ku, which is the name 


1 See illustration at the head of the bibliographical article, The 
Group of the Cross at Palengue, page 217 in Vol. I. of this ART 
REVIEW. The reader will find in that article some account of the slab 
which formerly belonged to the Tablet of the Cross, and is now pre- 
served in the Smithsonian building. 


2 Cités et Ruines Américaines, page 430. 
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of a Maya god. ‘The oval figure to the right, he thinks, 
corresponds to the syllable HA in Landa’s alphabet 
(Fig. 5), though there are three dots visible, instead of 
two. Waldeck’s representation, however, shows two dots, 
like Landa’s sign. But—always supposing the Bishop’s 
alphabet to be applicable—it appears strange that the 
sculptor should have selected the syllable HA, while sev- 
eral signs for the letter H were at his command. The 
interpreter further identifies the figure on the left side with 
Landa’s syllable KU (Fig. 6), although the resemblance 
is far from striking. It should also be considered that the 
figure which, according to De Charencey, stands for KU, 
occurs on the Palenque tablet in four forms, differing from 
each other by certain peculiarities in the design; and as 
each of these forms is seen several times on the tablet, it 
may be conjectured that the variations are intended to 
modify the meaning of the glyph. The sculptured Palen- 
quean character which the writer is inclined to identify 
with Landa’s KU is quite different from that considered as 
such by M. de Charencey. 

The palm of the hand being called ad or xaad in Maya, 
he concludes that the design of a hand in the glyph under 
notice expresses that syllable. The figure of a hand, it 
should be stated, occurs seventeen times in the Palenquean 
group, and stands also for the letter X in the alphabet left 
by the Bishop of Mérida. Concerning the middle charac- 
ter of the glyph, M. de Charencey himself admits the diffi- 
culty of its interpretation: “Le caracttre médial offre, il 
faut en convenir, quelques difficultés d’interprétation.” 
Nevertheless, he recognizes in the central figure of the 





oval Landa’s letter O (Figs. 7 and 8). But, as an obvi- 
ously incorrect design of the character underlies his ren- 
dering, the latter inspires no confidence whatever. 

M. de Charencey’s explanation in this case, though 
very unsatisfactory, is more plausible than the results of 
his painful endeavors to read the word //unadb-ku in three 
other glyphs of the Palenquean group, which differ in their 
forms considerably from the first character selected by 
him. Two of these glyphs happen to occur on that por- 
tion of the Palenque tablet—the right slab — which has 
been preserved for many years in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and the writer can positively affirm that they by no 
means agree in shape with Del Rio’s corresponding de- 
signs forming the basis of M. de Charencey’s translation. 
In these two characters the figure of the hand, read as 
nab (palm) by the interpreter, represents its upper side with 
| the finger-nails distinctly visible, and not the palm. Yet 
the Maya word for hand is sad. 

M. de Charencey further reproduces, according to Del 
Rio, the uppermost glyph in the vertical row behind the 
priest, trying to prove that it expresses the word Cwkui- 
canab, Cukulcan being the name of another Maya deity, 
corresponding to the Mexican Quefzalcohuatt, or “ Feath- 
ered Serpent.” The glyph in question also belongs to the 
Smithsonian slab, on which it stands out distinct and un- 
injured. Fig. 9 is a fac-simile of the character interpreted 
by M. de Charencey, and Fig. 10 a correct copy of the 
same, as it appears on the tablet in the Smithsonian build- 
ing. A comparison of these two designs will suffice to con- 
| vince any one that the French savant abandoned himself to 
a delusion in supposing Del Rio’s representation of the 
glyph to be reliable. 

The writer has not found leisure to examine with care 
the two shorter articles in the pamphlet, which refer to the 
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Troano manuscript, and he therefore must refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinion as to their merit. It would hardly 
be feasible, moreover, to lay the matter before the reader 
without an array of illustrations altogether out of place in 
a bibliographical notice like that here presented. 
CHARLES RAU. 
—— 


ART TEXT-BOOKS. 


CHARCOAL DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. A complete 
Treatise on Landscape Drawing in Charcoal; followed 
by Lessons on Studies after Allongé. By KARL ROBERT. 
Translated from the Fourth Edition by ELIzABeTu 
HAVEN APPLETON. Cincjnnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1880. 11t2pp. Illustrated. 8vo. 

HE author of this treatise tells his readers, in the 


Preface, that **he has not been afraid to enter 
into the simplest details, being convinced, from 





his constant intercourse with amateurs and stu- 
dents, that it is precisely that very information, which no 
one thinks of giving because it is so simple, that is really 
the most needful to persons pursuing any study whatever 
without the help of a master.” To them and to many who 
may have thought that they knew a great deal about char- 
coal drawing before they had read all M. Robert’s careful 
directions and judicious hints, his book will be of great 
value, though it seems hardly necessary to say that printed 
pages can never completely take the place of that best sort 
of instruction which a pupil may hope to derive by watch- 
ing the modus operandi and listening to the spoken coun- 
sels of an accomplished artist. When the author says 
that this kind of drawing has become popular because, 
while it does not exact much study, it gives prompt and 
satisfactory results, we think that he makes the path 
to a knowledge of it appear somewhat smoother than 
it really is; for although the implements are of the sim- 
plest, and the processes easily mastered, practice with 
the first, and familiarity with the second, are not in 
themselves sufficient to enable any one to make a good 
charcoal drawing. The process, ‘a hateful word in mat- 
ters of art,” says Allongé,! “is always believed in by people 
who think that half the secret lies in knowing what paper, 
what pencil, and what eraser to use; but it should be re- 
membered that a man can write as well with red ink as 
with black, and that it is not the pen which makes the 
style. If I love, develop, and extend this kind of drawing, 
it is chiefly because I believe it to be the best for inter- 
preting Nature in her colors and her values.” 

These words give us the essence of the matter, and we 
should advise all who wish to understand why Allongé’s 
drawings are so excellent to read his chapter on values. 
When he says that charcoal is the most perfect of all ma- 
terials for making a colored drawing, he utters no paradox, 
for it can faithfully render the relations of tones, that is to 
say values, to each other. They must of course be first 
appreciated, and to appreciate them demands long prepa- 
ration; then seized, and this can be done better with char- 
coal than with any other medium, because with it tones 
can be laid in so quickly, and a landscape rendered before 
it has undergone a change of form or expression. Char- 
coal truly renders color, i. e. the relation of tones to each 

1 Charcoal Drawing, by Auguste Allongé. Translated ly S. D. W. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876. 


other, and this is the basis of all painting. “If values are 
not respected, nothing is true,” writes Allongé, “ especially 
in charcoal, which pretends to the resources of the pa- 
lette.” 

In Karl Robert’s book, values are referred to (page 87), 
but they are neither explained nor dwelt upon so as to fix 
the student’s attention on the fact that they constitute the 
alpha and the omega of charcoal drawing. This we think 
to be an important omission in what is otherwise a very 
useful and satisfactory book. It opens with chapters on 
the origin of the art as applied to the human figure and to 
landscape, which are followed by others describing the 
furniture of the atelier, necessary implements. modes of 
fixing drawings, and material for the country. Study 
after the masters is then discussed, and written lessons 
are given upon two of Allongé’s reproduced charcoal draw- 
ings. In these lessons the student, after having learned 
the nature of the tools which he must use, is taught how 
to use them. With the author at his elbow and the draw- 
ing before him, he is told exactly how to proceed in repro- 
ducing it. He then receives a general lesson upon the 
mode of treating the different features of a landscape, — 
sky. water, trees, rocks, etc.,— together with some direc- 
tions upon retouching. 

“Study from Nature,” which forms the concluding sec- 
tion of the little volume, contains some very good advice. 
From it the student who reads between the lines will con- 
clude that, if he is a painter, with talent, taste, and that 
acquired judgment which will enable him to recognize 
what to seek and what to avoid, he may hope to make 
charcoal drawings like those of Allongé, Appian, and 
Lalanne. Our own conclusion, from such experience as 
we have had in the art, is that init, as in everything else 
worth doing, ‘nihil sine magno labore natura dedit 
mortalibus.” 

CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF MODELING IN CLAY. 
By A. L. VaGo. With an Appendix on Modeling. 
Foliage, etc. By BENN PITMAN, of the Cincinnati 
School of Design. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1880. 72 pp. Illustrated. Square 12mo. 


a HE temptation to make a book is irresistible. To 
make one on a subject so difficult as the art of 
modelling is not invariably attended with suc- 
cess. The most skilful modellers have gen- 
erally neglected undertaking such a task. Mr. Vago is an 
amateur, and his book is the result of his observation and 
experience, as well as his desire to assist the tyro clay- 
worker in overcoming the first difficulties that he is sure to 
encounter. He recognizes the moral and intellectual value 
of the art of modelling, and its consequent effect upon 
those engaged in pursuits of a literary, commercial, or 
mechanical character. He is opposed to the generally 
accepted assertion that “artists must be born,” and attrib- 
utes to the acceptance of this error the fact that many are 
deterred from making a trial. Persons of weak percep- 
tion, and those who cannot form correct estimates of 
dimension and proportion, are recommended to engage in 
the art for every reason, “since nothing could serve bet- 
ter to develop the perception and correct the judgment.” 
“Hence the advantage of the ‘ Kindergarten’ system of 
teaching children, wherein modeling is included, by which 
knowledge is imparted not only through the ear, but also 




















through the eye, and even the finger-ends.” Of the very 
limited value of printed instruction Mr. Vago is well 
aware, and he properly observes that he has engaged him- 
self in “a task by no means easy to accomplish,” and “ that 
one practical lesson in an artist’s studio is more useful to 
the learner than a dozen books full of theory.” The im- 
portance of the last part of the sentence cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the minds of those seeking in- 
formation on the subject treated by him. 

Mr. Pitman’s Appendix is headed by a sensible and 
useful illustration for those who may have a fancy to make 
something in clay and don’t know what to make. Mr. 
Vago recommends an * old boot,” Mr. Pitman “a leaf,” as 
the most simple and practical object for the first attempt 
of the beginner. The latter appreciatingly observes that 
“the principal tools used in modelling are the fingers and 
thumbs,” and that “an extensive field is opening up in 
architectural decoration ” in the use of terra-cotta. The 
significance of a general awakening throughout the covn- 
try in the expression of a sentiment by the use of clay can 
hardly be over-estimated. Good teachers and good books 
are essential factors in the progress of its development. 

T. H. BARTLETT. 
ee ee 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
FOREIGN. 


REMBRANDT’S ETcuHinGs.— Another set of reproduc- 
tions, this time in heliotype, is announced by Mr. Max 
Kellerer, of Munich, from the originals in the Royal 
Cabinet of Prints in that city. There are to be 70 parts, 
containing from 3 to 5 etchings each, with text by H. E. 
von Berlepsch. Single sheets can also be had, the prices 
of which may be learned from a catalogue issued by the 
publisher. 

Messrs. SAMPSON Low, MARsTON, & Co. issued, Sept. 
25th, the first number of a new monthly, at sixpence a part, 
entitled Decoration in Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
and Art Manufactures. Each number will contain about 
a dozen of full-page and numerous small illustrations, and 
a large supplementary sheet, illustrating some important 
work of decorative art, will be given every three months. 
Prizes are also offered for decorative designs. The same 
firm announces German, Flemish, and Dutch Painting, by 
H. Wilmot Buxton and E. J. Poynter, and Ancient Sculp- 
ture, Egyptian and Greek, by George Redford, both vol- 
umes forming part of the series published under the general 
title of Zext-Books on Art Education; Fra Angelico and 
Masaccio, by Catherine Mary Phillimore, Fra Bartolomeo 
and Andrea del Sarto, by Leader Scott, Sir David Wilkie, 
by J. W. Mollett, M. A., and Gainsborough and Constable, 
by G. M. Brook-Arnold, being part of the series of /2/us- 
trated Biographies of Great Artists; and an English edi- 
tion of the translation of M. Lalanne’s 7veatise on Etching, 
by the editor of this REVIEW. 

MEssrs. C. KEGAN PAu & Co. have in press an illus- 
trated work, Decoration and Furniture of Town Houses, 
by Mr. Robert Edis. 

M. JAFFE, of Vienna, is about to publish a work by F. 
Naumann, Jr., architect, on Zhe Barogue Buildings of 
Vtenna, in which that city is very rich, and another by 
Prof. Joh. Klein, entitled Ecclestastic Art, being a collec- 
tion of designs for use in church decoration. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN. 


Norton, C. Eviot. Historical studies of church-building in the middle 
ages: Venice, Siena, Florence. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1880. 6 331 pp. Svo. Cloth, $3. 

VIOLLET-LE-Duc, EuG. E. Learning to draw; or, the story of a 
young designer. From the French by Virginia Champlin.  Illustr. 
by the author. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881 [1880]. 
8+ 324 pp. 12mo. $2. 


FOREIGN. 


ANDREWS, THOMAS NEWTON. The school of art second grade per- 
spective. (Gill’s School Series.) London: Gill. ato. 3s. 6d. 

Architektonische Studien. Herausgegeben vom Architekten-Verein am 
konig]. Polytechnikum in Stuttgart. 48. Heft. Stuttgart: Wittwer. 
1880. 6 autogr. plates. Fol. 2.40 marks. 

AvuGEROT, A.D’. Histoire de la peinture. Limoges: C. Barbou. 122 
pp. 12mo. (Bibliotheque chrétienne et morale.) 

Beschreibende Darstellung der alteren Bau- und Kunst-denkmiiler der 
Provinz Sachsen und angrenzender Gebiete. Herausg. von der hist. 
Comm. der Provinz Sachsen. 3. Heft. Halle: Hendel. 1880. 95 
pp. Illustr. 8vo. 3 marks. 5 

Brécuy. Les arts dans l’Italie ancienne. Limoges: C. Barbou. 142 
pp. t2mo. (Bibliotheque chrétienne et morale.) 

Bosc, E. Dictionnaire genéral de l’archéologie et des antiquités chez 
les divers peuples. Paris: Firmin-Didot. _ viii 576 pp. 450 
illustr. 18mo. 

30sc, E. Dictionnaire raisonné d’architecture et des sciences et arts qui 
s’y rattachent. Livr. 16 a 19. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 116 pp. 
Ilustr. 8vo. Each part 6 francs. 

BuCHER, Br. Katechismus der Kunstgeschichte. Leipzig: Weber. 
1880. xii+ 299 pp. 273 illustr. S8vo. 4 marks. 

Courajop, L. Fragments des mausolées du Comte de Caylus et du 
Marquis du Terrail, conservés au Musée du Louvre. Paris: Cham- 
pion. 15 pp. Illustr. Svo. (Extract from Z’A7?.) 

Courajop, L. Germain Pilon et le tombeau de Birague par devant 
notaires. Paris: Champion. 12 pp. 8vo. (Extract from Z’A7?.) 

CouTurRE, THOMAS. Catalogue des ceuvres de Th. Couture exposées 
au Palais de I’ Industrie, précédé d’un essai sur l'artiste. Par Roger 
Ballu. Paris: Quantin & Cie. xxvi+ 46pp. 18mo._ 1 franc. 

Couture, Tuomas. A Etienne Arago. Par Paul Leroi. Extrait du 
Journal Z’Art. Paris: L’Art. 1880. 12 pp. $vo. 

Deutsche Renaissance. Eine Sammlung von Gegenstiinden der Archi- 
tektur, Decoration und Kunstgewerbe in Original-Aufnahmen. Redi- 
girt von A. Scheffers. Neue Folge. 67.-60. Lfg. (Nos. 111-113.) 
Leipzig: Seemann. 1880. 30 autogr. plates, and 4 pp. text. Fol. 
2.40 marks each part. 

Diaphanie, la. Nouveau procédé facile et économique de décoration du 
verre 4 l’aide de feuilles chromolithographiques transparentes, etc. 
Paris: Engelmann. 16 pp. $vo. 1 franc. 

DitscHKE, H. Antike Bildwerke in Ober-Italien. IV. Antike Bild- 
werke in Turin, Brescia, Verona und Mantua. Beschr. u. mit Unt- 
erst. der Centr -Dir. des k. d. archaol. Inst. herausg. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 1880. xxxii + 493 pp. 8vo. 8.60 marks. 

FERGUSSON, JAMES, AND BuRGEss, JAMES. The cave temples of 
India. London: Triibner. Imp. 5vo. £2 2s. 

FIELDING, EDWARD. Mixed tints. Their composition and use. 
Illustr. with 48 cold. diagr. With hints on the practice of oil and 
water-colour painting. London: Barnard & Son. 1t2mo. 2s. 

FLAXMAN, JOHN. Compositions: Being designs in illustration of the 
Odyssey of Homer. London: Bell & Son. Royal $vo. 2s. 6d. 

GUILHERMY, F. ve. Description de la Sainte-Chapelle. Par M. F. 
de G., de la commission des monuments historiques et du comité des 
travaux historiques. 4° éd. Paris: a la Sainte-Chapelle. 79 pp. 
and 6 plates. 12mo. 

Inc, A.. AND H. KABDEBO. Wiener Schmiedewerk des XVIII. Jahr- 
hunderts. Sammlung auserlesener Eisenarbeiten des Barock- und 
Rococco-Stils mit fachlichen Erlauterungen. 4. u. 5. Lfg. Dresden: 
Gilbers. 1880. Each part (6 heliotype plates, fol.), 5 marks. 

Jonouet, A. Original sketches for art furniture. 2d ed., with many 

~ new designs. London: Batsford. 25s. 

LEE, VERNON. Studies of the eighteenth century in Italy. London: 
Satchell. 290 pp. Svo. 14s. 

MALAGOLA, C. Memorie storiche sulle majoliche di Faenza. Studie 
ricerche. Bologna. 1880. xi+ 544 pp. 12mo. 7.50 marks. 
Marsy, DE. Le costume au moyen 4ge d’aprés les sceaux. Paris: 
Champion. 15 pp. and seals. 8vo. (Extract from the Budletin 

Monumental.) 

MitHorr, H. W. H. Kunstdenkmale und Alterthiimer im Hanno- 
verschen. VII. Bd.: Fiirstenthum Ostfriesland und Harlingerland. 
Schlusswort mit Uebersichtskarte und Ortsregister zu Bd. 1.-VII. 

Hannover: Helwing’sche Verlagsh. 242 pp., 6 plates, and cuts in 
text. 4to. 14 marks. 

Narjoux, F. Architecture communale. Par F. N., architecte de la 
ville de Paris. 3° série: Architecture scolaire. Paris: Ve. Morel & 
Cie. 28 pp. Large 4to. 2 

Notes on sketching towns by an architect. London: British Architect 
Office. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Paris A travers les Ages. Aspects successifs des principales vues et perspec- 
tives des monuments et quartiers de Paris depuis le XIII* siecle 
jusqu’A nos jours, fidélement restituées d’aprés les documents authen- 
tiques. Par M. F. Hoffbauer, architecte. Texte par MM. E. Four- 
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nier, P. Lacroix, A. de Montaiglon, A. Bonnardot, J. Cousin, Frank 
lin, V. Dufour, ete. Livr. 1 Paris: Firmin-Didot. 56 pp. and 7 
plates. Fol. Each part, 30 francs; to subscribers for the whole 
work (12 parts), 25 francs. 

PieERRE, H. La ville aux sept collines. Esquisse de Rome et de ses 
monuments. 2vol. Paris: Téqui. 753 pp. and view. 12mo. 
Procés verbaux de I’ Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture (1648- 

1793), 






liés par la Société de l’ Histoire de ! Art Frangais, d’aprés 
tres originaux conservés A l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, par M. 
Anatole de Montaiglon. T. 3. (1689-1704.) Paris: Bauer. 42 


pp ovo 
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RAvyreT, O. Monuments de l'art antique, publiés sous la direction de 
M. O. R., professeur suppléant au Collége de France, directeur- 
Etudes. Livr. 1. Paris: Quantin. — iv 
72 pp. and 15 heliographic plates. Fol. (To be com 
arts, at 25 francs each. ‘Two or three parts to be publi 





leted in 6 

ied yearly, 
each part being complete in itself. Fifty numbered copies, text on 
Dutch paper, plates on India, at 50 francs each part, to subscribers 
for the whole work only.) 

Roman Antiquities: an account of Roman antiquities discovered at 





Woo hester in 1695, believed to be eighteen hundred years old. 
London: Stock. 4 pp. Svo. With map. Is. 6d. 

ScuNaAuss, J. Der Licht-Druck und die Photolithographie. Nach 
eigenen Erfahrungen und denen der ersten Autorititen praktisch 
bearbeitet. Berlin: Grieben. 1858 log pp. Svo. 4 marks. 

Socarp, E. Supplément a la xylographie et l’illustration de l’ancienne 
imprimerie troyenne. Paris: Menu. 4 pp., with 124 fac-similes and 
music Thirty numbered copies onl) 


Husic. 
WARREN, J. L. A guide to the study of book plates (exlibris). London: 
Pearson. 240 pp. Svo. 15s. 


ZANELLA. Sulla vitae le opere di Andrea Palladio. Milano: Hoepli. 
With a portrait and 4 photolithogr. plates. 

ZoLa, E. Mes haines, causeries littéraires et artistiques; Mon salon 
(1866); Edouard Manet, étude biographique et critique. New edi 
tion. Paris: Charpentier. 374 pp. 1Smo. 3.50 francs, 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL for November : — The Influence of Art in Dail 
Life. Part 1V. Beauty. By J. Beavington Atkinson. —Th 
Growth of Sculpture. By Grant Allen.— ‘The New Renaissance: 
or, The Gospel of Intensity. By Harry Quilter. — An Art Discus- 
sion. In Editor's Table. 

HARPER'S MONTHLY for November:—Old Dutch Masters. By E. 


Mason. Illustr. — Porcelain Painting. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY for Oct. 23d:— Alexander H. Wyant.  IIlustr. 
LIpPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for November : — The Ruins of the Colorad 


Valley. By Alfred Terry Bacon. Ilustr. — The Arts of India. By 
Jennie J. Young. Illustr. — Limoges, and its Porcelain. By George 
L. Catlin. 

THE NATION for Oct. 21st: — Archeology and the Greek Government. 
By W. J. Stillman. 

NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW for November: — The Ruins of Central 
America. Part II]. By Désiré Charnay.  Ilustr. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for November: — Jean Frangois Millet. Peas- 
ant and Painter. III. By Alfred Sensier. Ilustr.— Elihu Vedder. 
By Charles de Kay.  Illustr. 





AMERICAN 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. — Assos is 
the site determined upon for the labors of the first expedi- 
tion to be sent out by the Institute under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Joseph T. Clarke and Mr. Francis H. Bacon. 
Assos is an ancient town, situated on the coast of Asia 
Minor, in the Troad, opposite the island of Lesbos, and 
upon its akropolis stood the temple to which belonged the 
celebrated sculptures now in the Louvre, and of which 
casts are to be seen in the Museum of Fine Arts, at Bos- 
ton. Mr. Clarke, who visited the spot before, and has de- 
scribed it at length in his Noles on Greek Shores (see the 
first Xeport of the Institute, pp. 145-163), says that the 
ruins “are the most interesting remains of the Troad, and 
in some respects of all Asia’ Minor.” 

THE LORILLARD EXPEDITION. — M. Charnay, it is re- 
ported, is to surrender one third of the objects which he 
discovers to the Mexican government. The other two 
thirds will be sent to France and placed in the Louvre, in 
a Room to be called the Sa//e Lorillard. M. Charnay 
continues his letters to the North American Review. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. — The 
Second Loan Exhibition in the new building was thrown 
open to the public on Wednesday, Oct. 20th. The new 
collections consist of paintings and objects of art, as be- 
fore, but very considerable changes have been made in the 
classes of objects represented, and in their arrangement. 
The most striking features of the new collection of paint- 
ings are the memorial collection of Sanford R. Gifford’s 


works, and the display for the first time of the water-colors 


ART CHRONICLE. 


by William T. Richards which were presented by the Rev. E. 
L. Magoon last spring. The Gifford collection comprises 
nearly 70 pictures, and enough studies for pictures to bring 
the total up to 160 numbers. It occupies the entire west 
gallery. While the limited time allowed for the formation 
of the collection and the inconvenient season for securing 
loans prevented that completeness of representation which 
was desired, yet enough has been gathered to exhibit suc- 
cessfully the extent, the beauty, and the real power of Mr. 
Gifford’s work, as well as its defects and limitations. 
Among the more important pictures that are displayed 
may be noted 7wwélight in the Wilderness (1861), Kau- 
terskill Clove (1863), Mansfield Mountain (1863), The 
Mouth of the Shrewsbury (1868), Sta. Maria della Salute 
(1870), Tivoli (1870), San Giorgio (1870), A Venetian 
Twilight (1878), The Matterhorn at Sunrise (1879) [see a 
sketch of this picture on page 22], 7he Parthenon (1880), 
and Venice (1880). The Richards collection numbers 54 
pictures, all painted since 1870. They depict various 
scenes in the White Mountains, on Cape Ann, and in the 
vicinity of Newport, with the peculiar exquisiteness that 
characterizes Mr. Richards’s work. It is probable that 
this collection will be largely increased when the Museum 
has more room. Among the other new paintings, the pic- 
ture by Robert Wylie, presented to the Museum by 
Messrs. Goupil & Co., Paris, has already been noted. To 
this is to be added the striking portrait of Mr. John Tay- 
lor Johnston, the Museum’s first president, painted by Bon- 
nat, and presented by the trustees; a large historical 
painting by C. G. Hellquist, of Munich, entitled /ader 
Sonndivater and Master Knut’s Opprobrious Entry into 
Stockholm in 1526, presented by William H. Osborn, 
Esq.; and a characteristic landscape, 7he Old Chateau, 
by Michel, presented by M. Durand-Ruel, of Paris. These 
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pictures hang in the inner western gallery, among the 
modern loaned works. This gallery contains about 140 


paintings, of which a very large number are by Ameri- 
can artists. In the eastern galleries some slight changes 
have been made in the disposition of the paintings owned 
by the Museum, and the Hunt Collection has been replaced 
by a loan collection of old masters, among which the most 
notable are two small Raphaels and a Rembrandt, all of 
quite probable, if not certain authenticity. In the collec- 
tions of objects of art, considerable improvements have 
been made in arrangement, numbering, and proper cata- 
loguing. Much has been done, also, to reduce the mis- 
cellaneousness that is unavoidable in such collections by 
making fuller and more historical sets of objects of the 
same class. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has presented a 
very valuable collection of drawings by Italian masters, 
a more detailed account of which will be given hereafter. 
Mr. Joseph H. Drexel has presented eight oil paintings on 
panels in the early Byzantine style and also eleven cases 
of casts from Egyptian antiquities. The former are added 
to the collection of paintings by old masters, and a few 
of the latter are displayed with Mr. Drexel’s loaned col- 
lection. The Museum has lately received several books 
for its future library. Casts are to be taken of the in- 
scriptions on the obelisk, before it is set up, and to be 
preserved in the Museum. 
about to be established 


A system of exchanges is 
between the Museum and the 
Louvre, but nothing definite has as yet been done in regard 
to the matter. The admission fee on Mondays and Tues- 
days has been reduced from 50 to 25 cents. The total 
attendance for the first six months was 795,872 persons. 
During that time 25,626 catalogues were sold or distributed. 
It is estimated that the Museum will expend not less than 
$1,000 per annum merely for the receiving and checking of 
umbrellas, parasols, and canes; it has consequently been 
determined to make a charge of two cents for the care of 
such articles. Nearly $2,300 was expended for the collec- 
tion and insurance of the pictures included in the first ex- 
hibition, over one third of which amount was laid out upon 
the collection of pictures by William M. Hunt. In the 
future the Museum will refuse to insure objects loaned, as 
its building is absolutely fire-proof, and it is unwilling to be 
burdened with useless expense. The number of visitors 
from Sept. 18th to Oct. 22d amounted to 87,071, of whom 
1,079 paid an entrance fee. The Museum was closed for 
two weeks, from Oct. 6th to Oct. 19th, while the collections 
were in process of rearrangement. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ArTs, Boston. — The Museum has 
lately come into possession of a small, but choice, collec- 
tion of antique vases, lamps, terra-cotta fragments, etc., 
purchased in Crete by Mr. Stillman for Mr. H. P. Kidder, 
and by that gentleman presented to the Museum. Nearly 
all the historical periods are represented in it, from the 
early ware with geometric decorations, and the Asiatic 
style of which the Dodwell vase is the type, down to ves- 
sels of a late age. There are some beautiful large speci- 
mens with black figures on red ground, as well as the 
reverse, and also several specimens of the rhyfon, with 
animal heads, all of them in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Two large vases of glass, perfectly intact, are also 
worthy of special notice. Mrs. Peter C. Brooks has given 
to the Museum a picture by Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin, 
a still-life representing kitchen utensils and a dead fowl, 
which is by good judges pronounced to be an admirable 
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specimen of the artist. 
and died in 1779. 


Chardin was born at Paris in 1699. 
He was one of the distinguished paint- 
ers of his time, and his works are again highly valued at 
present. The Louvre possesses nine of his pictures. — 
The number of visitors from Sept. Ist to Oct. 25th amounted 
to 34,073, of whom 5,823 paid an admission fee. — The 
exhibition of contemporaneous American art opens on 
Nov. goth. 

ART MUSEUM, CINCINNATI. — The subscriptions to- 
ward the proposed Museum, in response to the offer of Mr. 
C. W. West, were completed to an extent sufficient to bind 
the donation of $150,000 in less than thirty days from the 
time the subscription paper was started. On the even- 
ing of Oct. 9th, this gratifying result was announced, at 
the close of the Industrial Exposition, from the platform 
in the Music Hall. Mr. Julius Dexter, the secretary of 
the committee, announced the total amount as reaching 
$313.532. In the list of gifts there were four of $10,000 
each, subscribed by Messrs. Jos. Longworth, Reuben 
R. Springer, David Sinton, and Julius Dexter, four of 
amounts over $1,000 and less than $10,000, and sixty- 
three of $1,000 each. One of the striking features of the 
collection of the subscriptions was a dinner given by Mr. 
Ingalls, the president of the committee, in which the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation was understood, through sig- 
nificant hints given and received by the invited guests 
among themselves, as being equivalent to an agreement 
to subscribe $1,000. Fifty-two persons were present at 
or sent their representatives to the dinner. Mr. Springer, 
it is understood, is in favor of having the proposed Museum 
built in Washington Square, in the heart of the city, and 
has stated that his own residence is equally unfavorably 
situated, and that his paintings do not suffer any injury 
from the sooty condition of the atmosphere of Cincinnati. 
It is not likely, however, that the body of the subscribers 
will agree with him, as there are many other objects be- 
sides paintings that go to make up such a collection as 
the promoters of the Museum hope to gather together. 
It cannot be doubted that some site on the hills that sur- 
round the city will be selected. Mr. West will of course 
have the preponderating influence in settling the matter 
when the question comes up for decision. The Women’s 
Art Museum Association will deliver over the collection 
which it has been formifig during the last few years into 
the hands of the trustees of the new Museum as soon as 
they are organized, and ready to open a permanent gallery. 

PEABODY INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE. — The Art Gallery 
has lately received two acquisitions : —an Autumn Land- 
scape, by Jervis McEntee, and a Lake in the Adirondacks, 
by James M. Hart. The pictures were purchased with 
the proceeds of the exhibition of last year. 


ART EDUCATION. 


New York. -—— The art schools of the National Acad- 
emy are flourishing. There are eighty members on the 
rollssand applications for admission are increasing dispro- 
portionately to the present accommodations for pupils. 
The standard of admission, accordingly, is much higher 
than in earlier years. Every Monday evening about a 
hundred applicants exhibit the drawings required by the 
rules of the institution, and from this number are selected 
only those that display real excellence. The subjects of 
the drawings must now be heads or whole figures, and not 
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merely hands, arms, or feet, as formerly. The School 


Committee of Academicians, whose duty it is to give oral 
instruction to the classes in the evening, consists of Messrs. 
Calverley, T. W. Wood, and Loop. Mr. Loop’s term of 
service will expire next Monday evening, and his successor 
will be either Mr. J. Q. A. Ward or Mr. J. G. Brown. 
Mr. Wilmarth is still the Professor.— M4. Y. Evening 
Post, Oct. 14th. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The antique classes of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts opened for the season of 
1880-81 on the 12th of September ; the life classes, on the 
4th of October. The number of students now registered 
(Oct. 15) is 160, — 61 in the antique classes and 99 in the 
life. Of these, 95 are men and 65 women. The whole 
number will probably be doubled by the end of the calen- 
dar year. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for women opened 
this season in its unfinished new building, with 130 stu- 
dents ; and the additions to this number have since been 
so numerous that the present accommodations are severely 
taxed. The students are reported to be of higher grade 
than ever before. 

The School of Industrial Art attached to the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, having outgrown its quarters in the Frank- 
lin Institute, opewed for the season in more commodious 
rooms at No. 1709 Chestnut Street. The change is ren- 
dered necessary by the growth of both the Art School 
classes and the classes in drawing under the management 
of the Institute. Hitherto these have been conducted on 
alternate evenings : but, to provide for the greatly increased 
number of pupils already entered in each for the coming 
winter, each is to be divided into two alternating sections, 
thus compelling a separation of the two schools. The day 
classes of the Art School will continue as heretofore, but 
will gain materially by the change to better rooms. The 
classes this season will be in charge of Mr. L. W. Miller, 
late an instructor in one of the Boston public night schools. 

Boston. — The courses of lectures to be delivered, or 
now delivering, at the School of Drawing and Painting con- 
nected with the Museum of Fine Arts, are as follows : — 
1. Elementary Anatomy, by Mr. Edward R. Smith, 20 lec- 
tures, beginning Nov. 1; 2. Advanced Anatomy, by Mr. 
Edward R. Smith, 20 lectures, beginning Nov. 1; 3. Ar- 
chitectural Forms, by Prof. Wm. R. Ware, 24 lectures, 
beginning Oct. 5; 4. Ancient Mythology, by Mr. Edw. 
H. Greenleaf, 12 lectures, beginning Oct. 6; 5. Costume, 
by F. D. Millet, to begin in November, and to be given 
on alternate Saturdays, the intervening Saturdays being 
occupied by the class in making studies of the costumes 
exhibited: 6. Shades, Shadows, and Ferspective, by Prof. 
Ware, to begin in November; 7. Architectural History, 
by Prof. Ware, 20 lectures, to begin in January; 8. Zhe 
History of Sculpture, by Mr. C. C. Perkins, to begin in 
January: 9. The Theory of Color, by Prof. Cross and Mr. 
Woodbridge, to begin in January. The Lectures on cos- 
tume are given in conjunction with the Lowell Institute ; 
those on architecture in conjunction with the Institute of 
Technology, and those on color in conjunction with the 
Society of Decorative Art. Circulars containing fuller 
information can be obtained at the School. 

BALTIMORE. — Mr. William T. Walters, well known as 
a collector and a generous and intelligent promoter of art, 
has presented to the Maryland Institute, for use in its 
School of Design, a set of plaster casts which will help to 
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place it among the progressive schools of the country. 
The selection has been made witha view to furnishing all 
the elements needed to assist the student in the various 
stages through which he must pass before he can lay 
claim to the name of artist. There are anatomical details, 
such as hands, feet, legs, etc., as well as entire figures, 
both human and equine, in casts from nature; reproduc- 
tions in detail of hands, feet, mouths, eyes, ears, etc., from 
the finest Greek statues; carefully executed casts of ferns, 
leaves, flowers, fruit, and other natural forms, as well as 
of scrolls, rosettes, bosses, and similar architectural de- 
tails, including models of the ancient orders of archi- 
tecture, and a cast of one of the beautiful panels of the 
Alhambra. ‘There are busts of Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, 
Minerva, Juno, Hercules, Adonis, Venus, Antinoiis, Achil- 
les, Demosthenes, Lucius Verus, etc. Finally, among 
the statues may be noticed the Diana Robing from Naples, 
the Venus of Milo, the Germanicus and the Fighting Gaul 
from the Louvre. It will be remembered that Mr. Walters 
is the gentleman who so generously opens his superb pic- 
ture gallery every year for the benefit of the poor of Balti- 
more, and whose whole life has been identified with the 
progress of art in this country. 

The Decorative Art Society, encouraged by the success 
of former years, has reopened its classes for the season, 
under the direction of Miss Grace Carter, formerly of South 
Kensington, and lately of Boston. It being the special 
object of the Society to make the proper knowledge and 
practice of decorative art more general, the tuition fee is 
placed at a very low figure, and a certain number of free 
pupils are received, which are selected by the Executive 
Committee from among the candidates nominated by the 
members. The number of pupils now is about forty. The 
Society lately issued a circular, offering prizes, ranging 
from ten to fifty dollars, for the best designs for portiéres, 
plaques, decorated cards, etc., which were exhibited in 
October, and for which the prizes were to be awarded on 
the 29th of that month. 

CINCINNATI. — The School of Design of the McMicken 
University of Cincinnati opened its fall session with 
classes of the usual number. In the primary department 
the pressure for admission is very great. Over one hun- 
dred applicants are yaiting for vacancies to gain admis- 
sion. There is a scheme projected in regard to the ad- 
mission of non-resident pupils, which may take shape 
during the year. It is proposed that such non-resident 
applicants shall be admitted on the payment of thirty dol- 
lars per annum. There are no changes in the faculty, and 
the regulations remain the same, with the exception that 
hereafter the students in the special classes will be re- 
quired to continue their attendance in the drawing classes 
until they have passed the third year of the course of in- 
struction. The Bellatrasco, the little journal published by 
the pupils of the University, is to be continued hereafter 
without illustrations. 

The classes in water-colors of the Women’s Art Mu- 
seum Association have been placed in charge of Mr. 
Eugene Nice. 

The Ohio Mechanics’ Institute opened its fall and win- 
ter classes with a full complement of instructors. Mr. F. 
Armstrong Vintner, a South Kensington graduate, will 
have charge of the life class; the class in modelling in 
clay, in its application to industrial art, will be taught by 
Mr. C. L. Fettweis; Mr. Ransche and Mr. W. F. Frank- 
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lin, the latter also a South Kensington graduate, will teach 
the classes in architectural drawing; the class in original 
designing will be, as heretofore, in charge of Mr. W. R. 
\‘icComas. ‘The instruction in these classes is entirely 
iree. 

THE St. Louis SCHOOL OF FINE ARTs. — About Oct. 
ist, Prof. Halsey C. Ives returned from Europe, where he 
has been several months collecting casts and art objects 
for the Museum of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, 
which is now approaching completion. When the Museum 
is formally opened to the public, which will be in Decem- 
ber next, it will possess a collection of about two hundred 
casts, selected with a view of illustrating the historical 
development of architectural ornament and _ sculpture. 
[hese are to be arranged in chronological order in the 
gallery, and will show the growth of art from the conven- 
tional forms of Egypt down to the works of the artists of 
the Gothic and Renaissance periods. Among the impor- 
tant works secured in London were casts of all the figures 
of the western pediment of the Parthenon, together with 
the western frieze, and of a portion of the frieze of the 
Temple of Phigalia. There are also full-size reproductions 
of the Ghiberti Gates; the reliefs of the Harpy Tomb; 
a number of Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures ; and a very 
complete set of the busts of famous men, from the earliest 
days of Greek art down to the decadence of the Roman Em- 
pire. From the Louvre were obtained casts from the most 
celebrated marbles in the museums of Paris, Madrid, Na- 
ples, and Florence. Casts of the A2gina marbles, the Bar- 
berini Faun, and others were obtained from the Glyptothek 
in Munich. The Royal Museum at Berlin furnished repro- 
ductions of the marbles recently discovered at Olympia, 
the Hermes, the Flying Victory, and a beautiful figure of a 
dancing Bacchante. Arrangements were also made for 
the future purchase of reproductions of celebrated works 
of art. The fall term of the School of Fine Arts opened 
on the 4th of October, with every indication of increased 
attendance and interest. 

INGHAM UNIVERsITY, LE Roy, N. Y.— The following 
information concerning the “ College of Fine Arts” con- 
nected with this institution is taken from the catalogue for 
1879-80: — The school was originated by the late Col. 
Phineas Staunton, A. M., who, it is claimed, was “an able 
and successful artist,” and the present college building 
was erected in 1875. The department of painting is un- 
der the direction of Prof. L. M. Wiles, A. M., and that of 
drawing under the direction of Prof. P. P. Staunton, late 
assistant instructor at the National Academy of Design. 
The chief aim of the College is not only to educate pro- 
fessional artists, but to prepare instructors for private 
and public schools. There is an Undergraduate Course, 
in the preparatory department of which the pupils are 
taught elementary drawing. From this they pass on, 
through the usual course of study, from models and casts 
to drawing and painting from the life, still-life, out-door 
landscape, etc. Those who desire to graduate from this 
department of the University are required to produce a 
complete original picture, the materials for which have 
been studied from life, composed in conformity to the re- 
quirements of art. If approved, the picture is accepted, 
and is permanently placed in the collection of graduating 
pictures. In addition, there is also a Post-Graduate 
Course, for those who have completed the Undergradu- 
ate Course, and desire to prosecute the study of art as a 
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specialty. Lectures in Artistic Anatomy, Anatomy of Ex- 
pression, and Philosophy of Art, will be given, “in order 
to inculcate, as far as possible, the principles of Idealism 
in Portrait, Figure, and Landscape Painting.” Finally, 
there is also a Summer Class, of six weeks, for teachers 
and others who find it more convenient to attend during 
vacation. An exhibition of the work of the students is 
held each year, simultaneously with the Commencement 
exercises in June. The Art Conservatory to which the 
College is attached is said to contain, besides a collection 
of natural and artificial curiosities, “some of the best 
works of eminent foreign and native artists.” There were 
51 pupils in the College of Fine Arts during the last term. 
Ingham University is an institution for young ladies, but 
the art courses are open to both sexes. 


LECTURES. 


Mr. G. P. Lathrop announces three lectures on Color in 
Nature, Literature, Art and Life, to be delivered by him 
on the evenings of Nov. 23d and 30th, and Dec. 7th, at 
the Hawthorne Rooms, 2 Park Street, Boston. 

For details concerning the lectures of the present season 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, see Art Education. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


NEw York. — The Third Annual “ Black and White ” 
Exhibition will open on Monday, Dec. 2oth, and will con- 
tinue for at least two weeks. The Reception will take 
place Saturday, Dec. 18th. Owing to the great interest 
heretofore taken in these exhibitions, the Club has this 
season secured the National Academy of Design. Artists 
resident in New York are requested to send their works to 
the rooms of the Club, 896 Broadway, from Dec. 8th to 
13th. Non-resident exhibitors must send theirs to Renner 
& Co., 719 Sixth Avenue, New York, who will unpack 
them, deliver them at the Academy, and will also return 
them at the close of the Exhibition. No works will be 
received at the Academy. Expressage to and from New 
York must be paid by the contributors. Circulars and 
blanks can be obtained of Mr. H. P. Share, the Secretary, 
at the rooms of the Club. 

PHILADELPHIA. — By the time the present lines are in 
print, the Second Annual Exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Society of Artists will have opened. One of its great fea- 
tures of attraction will be the one hundred works by Amer- 
ican artists resident in Europe. An illustrated report of 
the Exhibition will be published in the REVIEW at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

It has been found necessary to regulate the free Sunday 
admissions to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
A certain number of tickets will be printed for each Sun- 
day, and issued during the preceding week to applicants 
at the Academy. No person will be admitted without one 
of these tickets, which will be good only for the particular 
Sunday for which they were issued. This will prevent the 
overcrowding of the galleries that has rendered it impossi- 
ble to enjoy or profit by the works of art exhibited. No 
children will be admitted unless in charge of adults. 

Boston. — The exhibition of works of living American 
artists opens at the Museum of Fine Arts on Nov. gth, as 
before announced. The Jury of Admission consists of the 
following gentlemen : — T. H. Bartlett, J. Appleton Brown, 
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J. Foxcroft Cole, F. Crowninshield, Daniel C. French, 
F. D. Millet, Edward A. Silsbee, Frank Hill Smith, and 
F. P. Vinton. All the members, with the single exception 
of Mr. Silsbee, are artists. 

St. Louis. — The fine art department of the St. Louis 
Exposition and Fair, which opened on the 4th of October, 
was quite successful, thanks to the liberality of private 
collectors in loaning their pictures for exhibition. New 
York and Boston artists did not manifest great desire to 
have their works shipped to St. Louis to be gazed at by 
admiring throngs and then returned unsold. The works 
of nearly all of the best American painters were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Among the most notable foreign 
works exhibited was Ze Ceur s’éveitlle, by Vely, —a large. 
fine picture, which took a medal of the second class at 
the Salon this year, and is now owned by Mr. H. L. 
Dousman; Zhe Roll-Call during the Reign of Terror, by 
Miller; Zhe Temptation of St. Antony, by Louis Leloir ; 
The Sultan’s Favorite, by Constant; Head vf a Boy, by 
Greuze; La Vente de Coguillage, by Emile Vernier (of 
which a sketch was given on page 539 of Vol. I. of the 
REVIEW): Cinderella, by Jacquet: Harvest Time, by 
Jule Dupré; Zhe Elder Sister, by Bouguereau; /x the Gar- 
aden of his Eminence, by Hagborg; Café Pigalle, by Bol- 
dini; Sheep in a Storm, by Schenck ; Landscape, by Diaz: 
and perhaps a dozen other works by eminent foreign 
painters. This year the Fair Association very sensibly 
offered a number of cash premiums and gold and silver 
medals for competition among local artists. The first pre- 
mium and gold medal for figure painting in oil was awarded 
to Carl Gutherz: first premium and gold medal for figure 
painting in water colors, to John C. Frey; first premium 
and gold medal for landscape, to W. L. Marple; first pre- 
mium and gold medal for animal painting, to J. M. Tracy : 
first premium and gold medal for portraits, to Paul E. Har- 
ney. The success of the fine art department is due to 
Mr. H. L. Dousman, who contributed largely from his 
private collection. 

LOUISVILLE. — The catalogue for 1880 of the Louisville 


Industrial Exposition is a tastefully printed octavo of 


thirty-eight pages. Of the 4o5 works exhibited, 347 are in 
oil, 58 are water-colors, etchings, etc. Philadelphia con- 
tributed 94 works by 42 artists, New York sent 221 works 
by 113 artists, Boston 7 works by 3 artists, Baltimore 10 
by 3 artists. Louisville itself is represented by 21 works 
by 9 artists; 18 are of foreign origin, and the rest are from 
various parts of the United States and Canada. 

KaAnsAS City.— The rapid spread of interest in art 
matters in the United States is forcibly brought to mind by 
the mention of an art exhibition in the Kazsas City Times 
of Sept. 26th, which some kind friend has forwarded to 
the Review. “The many beautiful exhibits,” says the 
Times, * which for one brief week have been grouped in 
Art Hall will, on the morrow, be taken away and returned 
to the studios and homes of their fortunate possessors. 
The fine art display of the Exposition of 1880 is a thing 
of the past, but the thousands who daily thronged the hall 
will not soon forget the many attractive features embraced 
in the collection.” What these features were, the report 
does not particularize, but it is evident that much of the 
art displayed was the product of the camera. 

AUCTION SALES. — The auction sales of the season 
were inaugurated in New York by Messrs. Barker & Co., 
who sold, on Oct. 13th and 14th, a collection of American 
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and foreign pictures, consisting of works by J. C. Thom, 
Harvey Young, Clinton Ogilvie, Henry P. Smith, Herbert 
McCord, F. M. Boggs, Heyerman, Damschroeder, Kool- 
man, Rosierse, etc. Messrs. George A. Leavitt & Co. fol- 
lowed, Oct. 14th, with a collection belonging to Mr. W. D. 
Patterson, which, besides some furniture, pottery, etc., 
contained pictures by Arthur Parton, J. M. Hart, George 
H. Smillie, Max Volkhardt, Robbe, Bennewitz, etc. In 
Boston, Messrs. Leonard & Co. opened the ball with a 
collection of French and Italian water-colors, which were 
disposed of on Oct. 21st, 22d, and 23d, and a similar collec- 
tion was offered in New York on the same days by Messrs. 
Barker & Co. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTURY CLUB, NEW YorRK.— 7he Power of 
MTusic, one of the best works of William S. Mount, has 
passed into the possession of the Century Club, for its per- 
manent collection. It is in excellent condition, and was 
painted to fill a commission given the artist by the late 
Mr. Gideon Lee, of New York. 

THE ATHEN©UM CLUB, BALTIMORE. — The rooms of 
this Club have been repainted and refitted, and the walls 
adorned with the paintings owned by Mr. John W. Mc- 
Coy, — some sixty works, principally by American artists. 
They form a brilliant gallery, second only in importance to 
that of Mr. William T. Walters, with the additional merit 
of being more accessible to strangers than its rival. 
Among the older pictures of the collection are fine exam- 
ples of Durand, Kensett, Lambinet, Hovenden, Quartley, 
Bristol, J. H. Brown, and Winslow Homer. The recent 
additions are by Boughton, Wylie, McGrath, Gustave 
Brion, Gysis, F. Humbert, J. R. Tait, and Bolton Jones. 


MONUMENTS. 


Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, is modelling a statue 
of heroic size, of General Daniel Morgan, the hero of Cow- 
pens. Itis to be cast in bronze, and placed on a column 
some sixteen feet in height, at Spartanburg, S.C. The 
unveiling will take place on Jan. 17th, 1881, the centennial 
anniversary of the battle. The soldier stands in heroic 
attitude, with his head well up, his left hand raised to his 
breast, his left foot advanced, and with his sword held 
downward and outward in his right hand. He is clad in 
the picturesque, fringed huntsman’s costume of the rifle- 
men of his command. The height of the figure is eight 
and a half feet. 

The statue of Admiral Farragut by Mrs. Vinnie Ream 
Hoxie, recently cast at the Washington Navy Yard, was 
placed in position in Farragut Square on Sept. 29th. It is 
of heroic size, and represents Farragut with a marine glass 
in his left hand and his left foot resting upon a block and 
tackle. ‘The statue stands upon a pedestal in Maine gran- 
ite, ten feet six inches in height. The total cost is $20,000. 

The committee in charge of the memorial to be erected 
to the memory of Edgar Allan Poe are about agreed in 
having it take the form of a bronze bas-relief. This will 
represent the scene of the poem, 7Ze Raven, with the poet 
represented as the hero. The figure will be of life size. 
A competition of sculptors may be invited, and it is pro- 
posed, if permission can be obtained, to place the memorial 
on the walls of the New York Metropolitan Museum of 























Art, whose collections would be thus enriched by another 
work of art. — Boston Transcript. 

The front of Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth, Mass., is to re- 
ceive an effective embellishment through the liberality of 
Mr. Stickney, of Baltimore, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Pilgrim Society, who has expended a large sum already 
upon the building, in making it fire-proof and improving 
and beautifying its surroundings. He has had carved in 
wood a group of figures in bas-relief, to go upon the pedi- 
ment of the porch, representing the landing. A shallop 
with a broken mast and bearing two men has touched the 


rock. One man, sitting, holds an oar, and is looking at an 
Indian. The other isin the bow of the boat, with one foot 


on the rock, with his hand clasped in that of an Indian, 
who, kneeling, appears to welcome the new-comers. The 
eroup is said to be very effective and striking. It was de- 
signed by Henry Mitchell, and carved by A. Lees, both of 
Boston, and is about twenty-five feet in length. 

“Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens’s statue of Admiral Farra- 
gut,” says the New York Lvening Post, “to be erected in 
Madison Square, opposite the Hotel Brunswick, is still 
locked up in a building near the Central Park. The artist 
wishes to model a unique pedestal for the figure, and has 
been working vigorously in that direction since his recent 
But as the Park Commissioners have 
not yet decided to accept such a pedestal, he is somewhat 
discouraged. His design consists of two ‘ wings’ to an or- 
dinary square pedestal, on which are recited in bas-relief 
some notable incidents of Farragut’s career; and he is 
unwilling to have the statue set up otherwise than in pur- 
suance of his original plan.” At a meeting of the Park 
Commissioners, held subsequent to the date of this notice, 
it was moved that Mr. St. Gaudens’s pedestal be accepted, 
but the consideration of the motion was postponed until the 
next meeting. The New York 7imes has the following 
remarks on the same subject: “No little surprise and 
some anxiety has been caused in artistic circles by the re- 
port that the inauguration of the Farragut statue is likely 
to be postponed, perhaps indefinitely, because of objections 
raised by the Park Commissioners, or by one of them. 
The statue won the admiration of both the critical and the 
general public of Paris, and received a gold medal at the 
Great Exposition. The work is, however, not only a 
statue, buta monument. The pedestal is peculiar, and the 
whole is relieved by a semi-circular background with sculp- 
tured figures, and by a long inscription, which is used 
with decorative purpose, —a singular, and, indeed, a quite 
unprecedented design. But it happens that there is a by- 
law of the commission which requires that all pedestals of 
all statues shall be of like material and proportions, which 
are prescribed ; a regulation not quite so ridiculous as it 
seems to be at the first blush; for it was intended to pro- 
tect the city against statues which might be made the 
means of advertising and of individual glorification. This 
by-law, however, has been heretofore suspended for cause. 
It was suspended in the case of the Seward statue, and only 
the other day in that of the statue of Burns. The Farra- 
gut statue, which has been greeted with a chorus of delight 
by the whole artistic world, is the work of Mr. St. Gaudens, 
of this city, one of our few sculptors who have a European 
reputation. The architectural design of the pedestal, etc. 
is by Mr. Stanford White, who, the funds provided for the 
statue having been exhausted, gave his services gratu- 
itously, and the inscription was written by Mr. Richard 
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Grant White. It would be strahge and deplorable if a 
work of art which is so much admired by those whose 
opinions in such matters is most valuable, and which has 
the distinction of being, even in its minutest detail, the 
production of men born and bred in New York (in which 
respect it stands alone), should also be distinguished by 
the singular misfortune of being rejected by those who act 
for New York in the matter of public decoration. This 
would be a sad verification of the adage that a prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country and among 
his own kindred. It is to be hoped that the commission 
will add to its reputation by accepting this fine work in its 
entirety, as it has been conceived and executed.” 

An item from Chicago floating in the papers reports 
that the contract has been awarded for a monument to 
George B. Armstrong, founder of the railway mail service. 
It is furthermore stated that the memorial is to be erected 
by the clerks in the service, and that it will consist of a 
New England granite pedestal, surmounted by a “stan- 
dard metal” bronze bust five feet high. But who the 
artist is to whom the contract has been awarded, or 
whether the contractor is an artist at all, and who were the 
judges in the award, — thereupon the report is silent. 

The André Capture Monument, erected twenty-seven 
years ago, but now remodelled, was unveiled at Tarrytown 
on Sept. 23d. It consists of a statue in bronze, by 
O’Donovan, of John Paulding, the principal captor of 
Major André, placed on a rather high pedestal, in one of 
the dies of which is inserted a bas-relief, by T. Baur, repre- 
senting the capture. Some idea of the monument may be 
gained from the illustrations given in the New York Daily 
Graphic of Sept. 23d. 

The bronze statue of Robert Burns, by Sir John Steell, 
R. S. A., was unveiled on Saturday, Oct. 2d, in Central 
Park, New York. It has been placed opposite the statue 
of Sir Walter Scott, by the same sculptor, and represents 
the poet seated, pen in hand, and looking upward. A 
large wood-cut of this statue will be found in Harfer’s 
Weekly for Oct. 16th. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The publishers of the American Architect offer three 
prizes of fifty dollars each for designs for a main or en- 
trance hall of a small country hotel frequented by the high- 
est classes of society. The designs must be delivered by 
Dec. 11th, 1880. Messrs. Henry Van Brunt, Eugéne 
Létang, and Arthur Rotch will act as judges. The details 
of the competition will be found on page 174 of the 
Architect (for Oct. 9th), and in the advertising columns 
of subsequent numbers. 

Messrs. L. Prang & Co. announce a new competition 
in designs for illuminated cards. The designs are to be 
limited in size to from 4 X 7 to 7 X g inches, and must be 
sent in by Monday, Feb. 14th, 1881. The exhibition will 
be held at the American Art Gallery, New York, from 
Feb. 21st to 26th. Further information may be obtained 
of Mr. R. E. Moore, at the American Art Gallery. 


NECROLOGY. 


LEO SCHIERTZ, painter and lithographer, born at Leip- 
sic, March oth, 1840, died suddenly at West Newton, 
Mass., Sunday, Oct. 3d, of paralysis. He studied at the 
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Academy of Dresden, where he received the silver medal 
for painting. In this country, which had been his home 
since 1868, and of which he had become a citizen, he de- 
voted himself almost exclusively to lithography, at first in 
the establishment of Messrs. L. Prang & Co., and later in 
that of Messrs. Armstrong & Co. He leaves a wife and 
three children. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES BOUGHT BY AMERICANS. — The 
daily papers report that Hans Makart is finishing a picture 
ordered last year by Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, of New 
York; that Mr. John Jacob Astor has bought Hector Le- 
roux’s School of Vestals and Vernier’s Sale of Shells from 
the last Salon, and that Mr. Albert Spencer, on his recent 


trip to Europe, bought twenty-six paintings which cost him 
$110,000. The same gentleman is said to have ordered of 
Géréme The Snake Charmer, for which he is to pay $15,000. 

FOUNTAIN FOR NEW YORK. — A newspaper paragraph 
reports that Mr. H. Dugdale, of New York, has offered 
$300,000 for the Chateau d’Eau fountain in Paris, lately 
removed to make way for the statue of the Republic, and 
that he intends to present it to the city of New York for 
erection in Central Park. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A colossal statue of Mercury, 
twenty-one feet high, is to be placed on the top of the 
Kimball tower, where it will stand one hundred and sixty 
feet above the ground, so that it can be seen in and around 
the city from almost any point. It is the work of Mr. J. 
Guernsey Mitchell, a young artist of Rochester, and is 
highly spoken of by the local press. 





FOREIGN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


DauULIs. —“ The newly published Report of the Arche- 
ological Society of Athens,” says 7he Academy, “ gives us 
a short account of the results of the excavations at Daulia, 
the ancient Daulis, in Boeotia, made first in the presence 


of M. Phintikles, and then under the superintendence of | 


M. Stamataki. In the excavations on the acropolis, where 
there are the remains of Cyclopean walls, M. Phintikles 
found seventeen fragments of pottery similar to that found 
at Mykene, and on other prehistoric sites. Subsequently, 
a few painted fragments of pottery were discovered, like 
those found at Mykenz in the character of the clay, the 
ornamentation, and the form, as well as a stone axe-head 
resembling the Mykenzan ones, a bronze ring with orna- 
ments and a plain green stone, two stone weights and a 
whetstone, all three of a Mykenzan pattern. No terra- 
cotta image or object of ivory and glass was met with. 
Outside the acropolis, in a hollow in front of the gate, 
excavations have also been made, but they have not yet 
advanced far enough to yield anything of importance.” 
DELOos. — The excavations made under the direction of 
M. Homolle have brought to light a house which in its 
plan and style of architecture is quite like the houses of 
Pompeii. The Greek journals insist that further excava- 
tions be made on the island by the Greek Archeological 
Society. A report on the results of M. Homolle’s excava- 
tions, up to the year 1880, accompanied by a plan, will be 
found in the Revue Archéologique for August. 
RAPHAEL. — M. A. Alippi, of Urbino, says M. Eug. 
Muntz in a communication to the Chronigue des Arts, 
has lately discovered a contract by which “ Raphael of 
Urbino, painter, son of Giovanni Santi,” binds himself, 
under date of Oct. 11th, 1507, to pay a certain sum for a 
house sold to him by certain citizens of Montefalcone, in 
specified instalments, the last of which fell due on Christ- 
mas day. “The importance of this document, ” says M. 
Muntz, “ will not escape the reader. It shows that Raphael 





passed considerable time in his native city in the year 
1507. Hitherto the biographers of the master of Urbino 
knew only of the voyages of 1504 and 1506. M. Alippi’s 
discovery shows that Raphael's relations with Urbino, 
with his parents, and with the ducal court were more 
frequent than supposed. It will serve, no doubt, to clear 
up the history of several of the artist’s works.” The docu- 
ment is to be published in full in /? Raffaello, the organ of 
the Royal Academy of Urbino. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE MUSEUM OF PARISIAN ANTIQUITIES, known also 
as the Municipal Museum, or the Musée Carnavalet, which 
heretofore had a general character, is in future to be con- 
fined to historical objects only. All other objects, such as 
furniture, vessels and utensils, textiles, etc., are to be elimi- 
nated, and sold at public auction. The collection of archi- 
tectural models will represent about ninety-two ancient 
monuments, and a number of old Aé/e/s and buildings of 
historical or special architectural interest. Among the 
new works executed for the city, of which the models will 
be deposited in the Museum, may be named the new 
‘* Mairie” of the 2oth arrondissement, the new ‘“ Hdtel- 
Dieu” (hospital), the new Dispensary Hospital, the School 
of Pharmacy, and the new “ Entrepét” of Bercy. This 
last model covers an area of about sixteen square metres. 

MORAVIAN INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM AT BRUNN, AUS- 
TRIA. — A new custodian is to be appointed in February, 
1881, and the authorities request applications from eligible 
persons, the applications to be accompanied by a curricu- 
lum vite, and the necessary documents showing the sci- 
entific, art-industrial, and practical qualifications of the 
applicant. The duties of the custodian are specified as 
follows : —to make the collections and the library of the 
Museum as instructive and useful as possible to the pub- 
lic ; to deliver public lectures on the history of art and 
industry, the theory of style, and technical matters; to 
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travel for the Museum; to arrange exhibitions in Moravia; 
to assist manufacturers in getting up tasteful and correct 
designs, and to advise them in the execution of these 
And all this for a pittance of 2,000 florins or 
$800 a year! 


lesions. 
designs 


EXHIBITIONS. 


BERLIN. — The Fifty-fourth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Art at Berlin opened on Aug. 2oth, with 782 
paintings, 100 water-colors and drawings, 28 engravings, 
lithographs, and wood-cuts, 103 works of sculpture, and 41 
architectural designs. “If we examine the works exhibited 
with a view to the subjects represented,” says a writer in the 
Kunst Chrontk, “ we shall have to reiterate the old com- 
plaint of the lack of works of high art. Twenty is all that 
can be found after a most painstaking search, but among 
these there is not a single one which might be described 
as a thorough failure.” The best are said to be Piglhein’s 
Dying Christ; Michael’s Fob; Spangenberg’s Women 
at the Tomb of Christ; E. von Hagen’s Good Sa- 
maritan; Pichler’s Death of Facob; A. von Heyden’s 
Rescue of Wittich; A. von Werner’s Storming of Spi- 
cheren, and Brozik’s Ambassadors of King Ladislaus of 
Hungary at the Court of Charles VII. of France. Brozik, 
however, although a pupil of Piloty, is a Bohemian. As 


AMERICAN 


usual, landscapes are most numerous, there being 290 of | 


them. The work of a young artist of Berlin, Friedrich 
Reusch, merits an allusion as a curiosity, since it is nothing 
more nor less than the representation of a steam-boiler ex- 
plosion in sculpture. This is certainly a new departure, 
which is in advance even of the transparent stone veils, 
wet shirts, and delicate millinery of the Italian sculptors. 
The illustrated catalogue, the first of the kind published 
by the Academy, contains 187 zincographic reproductions 
of sketches by the artists themselves. A very good feature 
of this catalogue, as of its predecessors, is the Chronicle of 
the Academy, from Aug., 1879, to Aug., 1880. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The programme of the competition for the monument 
to Victor Emmanuel has been published. Artists of a// 
nationalities can compete. No limitations are imposed as 
to conception, style, or position. The cost must not ex- 
ceed nine million lire. All designs must be sent to the 
Secretary of the Royal Commission, at the office of the 
Italian Ministry of State, between Aug. 25th and Sept. 
25th, 1881. Those not accepted must be removed within 
two months from the date of publication of the award. 
There will be three prizes. as before stated, of 50,000, 
30,000, and 20,000 lire. 


MONUMENTS. 


A statue of Antonio Allegri, surnamed Correggio, by 
the Italian sculptor Vela, was inaugurated at Correggio, 
the native town of the artist, on Oct. 17th. The statue is, 
of course, an ideal conception, as no authentic portrait of 
Correggio is known to exist. The first impulse towards 
the erection of the monument was given by an artist named 


Luigi Asiotis, who died in 1877, and left 10,000 lire for the | 


purpose. 
The monument to Raphael at Urbino is to be dedicated 
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on March 28th, 1883, the four hundredth anniversary of his 
birthday. In Italy about 50,000 lire have already been 
subscribed towards the monument, but contributions from 
all parts of the world will be welcome. It would be pleas- 
ant to know that American lovers of art had also taken an 
active interest in so important an event. 

The flood of monuments continues in France. The 
sculptor Barrias, to whom was awarded the prize for the 
monument commemorative of the defence of Paris, has 
received an order for a similar monument for Saint-Quentin ; 
M. de Saint-Marceaux is to execute a statue of Bailly for 
the “Salle du Jeu de Paume,” by order of the municipality 
of Versailles; a statue of Jean Cousin was unveiled at 
Sens on Oct. 3d, and another of David d’Angers at Angers 
about the same time ; finally, a committee has been formed 
for the erection of a statue to Hector Berlioz. 

The grave of Karl Simrock, the German philologist, at 
Bonn, has lately been decorated by a simple Greek stela, 
bearing the medallion portrait of the deceased, executed 
by the sculptor Robert Cauer, of Kreuznach. 

A monument in honor of the seventh centennial of the 
Wittelsbach dynasty was unveiled at Bamberg on Aug. 
25th. It is in the shape of a fountain, surmounted by a 
statue of the Bavarian king, Max I., with four statues of 
historical personages placed on pedestals projecting from 
the rim of the water basin. It is the work of Ferdinand 
von Miller, in whose establishment at Munich the statues 
were cast in bronze. 

The contract for the equestrian statue of Victor Em- 
manuel at Venice has been given to the Roman sculptor, 
Ettore Ferrari. 


NECROLOGY. 


HERMANN ANSCHUTZ, born at Coblenz in 1802, a pupil 
of Hartmann, and later of Cornelius, died on Aug. 30th. 
He was one of the school of mural decorators created by 
Cornelius, whom he followed from Diisseldorf to Munich. 
At the Academy of the latter city he held a professorship 
of painting for more than thirty years. 

JULES JACQUEMART, the celebrated French etcher, born 
at Paris in 1837, died in October, of a lung disease, the 
result of a typhoid fever which he had contracted at Vienna 
while acting as a juror at the World’s Fair of 1873. His 
fame rested chiefly upon his etchings representing jewelry, 
porcelain, bronzes, etc. In the rendering of textures of 
all kinds he was especially brilliant, and his marvellous 
successes in this direction stand entirely unrivalled. Among 
his reproductions of paintings may be mentioned the series 
which he executed for the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. According to the Chronique des Arts, his 
@uvre amounts to nearly four hundred plates. During the 
last few years of his life he devoted himself with great 
credit to water-color painting. 

CHARLES JULES LABARTE, the well-known French 
writer on the industrial arts, died lately at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, in his eighty-fourth year. His principal works are 
L’Histoire des Arts Industriels au Moyen Age et a 
l’Epoque de la Renaissance; La Peinture sur Email 
dans 1 Antiquité et au Moyen Age; and Le Palais Impé- 
rial de Constantinople et ses Abords, tels guw’ils étaient au 
X* Siecle. 

Miss JESSIE LANDSEER, sister of the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer, died at Folkestone, on Aug. 29th, at an advanced 











age. She was a painter and engraver, and reproduced 


several of the works of her brother. 
EDWIN OPPLER, 
1831, 


at Oels in 


in his native land as one of the most 


German architect, born 


and known 
prominent representatives of medizval tendencies, died at 
Hanover, Sept. 5th, after protracted illness. 

WILHELM AuGuUST RIEDER, German historical painter, 
and for some time custodian of the Belvedere Gallery at 
Vienna, died in that city on Sept. 8th, in his eighty-fourth 
year. 

ALFRED Ross, a French sculptor, pupil of Jouffroy, 
died lately at Paris. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THE TUILERIES, PARIS.— The Tuileries were again 
visited by fire on Oct. 2d, the injury being mainly confined 
to the famous Pavillon de Flore. Fears were entertained 
for some time that the conflagration might spread to the 
Louvre, which adjoins the Pavillon de Flore, but happily 
that calamity was averted. It is to be hoped that the 
project, announced some time ago, of restoring the Tuileries 
and converting them into a museum will not now be 
abandened. 

ENGLAND. — In its issue of Sept. r1th, the Athen@um 
has quite a budget of complaints against the restorers and 
Audley House, in Crane Street, Salisbury, 
dating from the early part of the fifteenth century, and said 
to be one of the most beautiful and interesting specimens 
of early English domestic architecture, is to make way for 
a school building ; 


destroyers. 


the well-known Romanesque church at 
Kirkdale, near Kirby-Moorside, which bears the name of 
St. Gregory, and has been supposed to be older than the 
Conquest, is in the hands of the restorers ; the church of 
North Walsham, near Cromer, is about to undergo resto- 
ration; certain portions of the celebrated brass of Sir 
Simon de Felbrigge and his wife, in Felbrigge church, 
Norfolk, are said to be loose in the matrix, and exposed to 
risks which a little care would obviate ; and, finally, it is 
reported that the Essex Archeological Society has issued 
a formal remonstrance against the removal of numerous 
monumental inscribed stones above graves of the Conyers 
family in the church at Epping. 

RoME.— “From the Piazza della Fiametta,” says a 
European exchange, “leads off the so-called ‘Golden 
Street,’ narrow and dark, but dear to all friends of art on 
account of the frieze painted on the house No. 7 by Cara- 


vaggio. These priceless paintings, representing the death 


of the children of Niobe, are to be destroyed in the course 
All the 


of the repairs which the house is undergoing. 
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artistic societies of Rome, including the Academy of St. 
Luke, have lodged protests against this vandalism with the 
municipality, but the authorities stand by their resolution 
to have the frescos whitewashed.” 

THE BIGALLO AT FLORENCE. — A committee has been 
formed at Florence, under the leadership of Prof. Cav. 
Castellazzi, the present director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, for the restoration of the Bigallo, an exquisite little 
building erected in the year 1352 for some pious brother- 
hood. The lower story was repaired in 1865 by the archi- 
tect Mariano Falcini, but the second story was left in its 
deplorable condition. It is this second story which is now 
to be operated upon under the supervision of Cav. Gaetano 
Bianchi. 

RAVENNA. — The celebrated baptistery of Ravenna is 
threatened with destruction by sinking into the marshy 
ground upon which it is built. Some time ago Signor 
Lanciani proposed to the Italian government to raise the 
building and remove it to drier ground, and this project has 
again been revived of late. 

BLAUBEUREN. — The church of the Benedictine monas- 
tery at Blaubeuren has been in course of restoration for 
several years. The keystones, etc. of the choir and the 
compartments between the ribs in the eastern part of the 
choir were re-decorated % color by Fr. Dirr, a painter of 
Ulm, whose work, according to the Christliches Kunstblatt, 
has been executed “ with equal diligence and skill in close 
adhesion to the original conception.” The decorations of 
the western part were executed by Kimmich, of Blaubeu- 
ren. The sculptures (figures of apostles, etc.) are now 
being freed from the wash with which they are covered, 
and when this has been done, the walls are to be tinted, so 
as to form a suitable background for the sculptures. The 
choir stalls, built by the younger Syrlin, of Ulm, in 1493, 
are also undergoing repairs and “ renovation.” The cele- 
brated high altar is to be taken in hand last of all. 

BASEL. — The rebuilding of the exterior of the minster 
has begun. The Great Council has voted to expend fif- 
teen to twenty thousand francs yearly upon this work for 
the next eight or ten years. The plans have been exam- 
ined and approved by Schmidt, of Vienna, the well-known 
Gothic architect, and Hase, in Hanover. The spires are 
to be replaced before the end of the year; the towers 
themselves and the central gable are to follow in 1881; 
the principal facade, with the main portal, in 1882; the 
roof of the central nave and of the transept in 1883; the 
side aisles and the buttresses in 1884; the gables of the 
transept, the choir, and its cloisters in 1885; the walls of 
the side aisles in 1886; and, finally, new doors are to be 
inserted and missing sculptures supplied in 1887. 
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A LONG ISLAND KITCHEN. 
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CINCINNATI ARTISTS 


OF THE MUNICH SCHOOL. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


a" Pa rap ERDINAND MERSMANN was born in Cincinnati, 
” a" A BE — i Lear August 23d, 1852. He began his artistic career 
: under Hermann Allard, a carver in wood engaged 
in making figures of the saints for churches. In 
1872 he went to Munich, in company with 
Dengler, and studied sculpture in the Academy 
for a year, under the instructions of Professor 
Knabl. He afterwards spent two years and a 
half in Munich, engaged in carving decorative 
figures for King Ludwig’s castle of Lindehoff, in the Bavarian 
Alps. In 1875 he went to Berlin, and worked under Pohl- 
mann upon the Germania group intended for the new Min- 
isterium, or Ministerial Palace, and in 1876 we find him 
occupying a studio with Duveneck in Cincinnati. He re- 
moved to Indianapolis in 1877, but returned to Cincinnati 
in 1879, where he now resides. Unfortunately, it has been 
> impossible to obtain an illustration of any of his works for 
insertion here. 

Se ee JOHN W. TWACHTMAN is a native of Cincinnati, where he 
was born, August 4th, 1853. His first occupation was the decoration of window-shades, a call- 
ing which he followed for five years in the manufactory of H. H. Breneman. At the expiration 
of this time, in the year 1873-74, he became a pupil of the Cincinnati School of Design. He 
spent the following year in the studio of Duveneck in Cincinnati, and was engaged at the same 
time as a pupil in the Life Class of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. In 1875 he went abroad, 
and studied under Professor Loefftz in Munich. He also became a member of the Life Class 
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under Duveneck at the Academy. After a residence in Munich of two years, he went to 
Venice, where he spent the greater portion of a year, again becoming a pupil under the 
instruction of Duveneck. He returned to the United States in the summer of 1878, and 
shortly afterward became a resident of New York, remaining there until September, 1879, when 
he returned to Cincinnati, where he was engaged in instructing a class of pupils under the 
patronage of the Women’s Art Museum Association, until he went to Europe again in the fall 
of the present year. By the accidental circumstance that his studies made in the vicinity of 
Venice were the first exhibited in New York, he has been classed as a painter of marine views; 
but, in fact, he has devoted less time to that branch of landscape art than any other. Mr. 
Twachtman is a realist in theory, and in the practice of his art. The selection of common- 


place subjects is with him an important consideration, and, in fact, forms the most thorough 





STuDY OF NEW JERSEY SHORE. 


By J. W. TWACHTMAN.— ENGRAVED, BY W. MILLER. 


exemplification of his realism. His temperament gives him a sensitive appreciation of nature, 
and his poetic feeling for all that it suggests shows itself sufficiently in his works to materially 
modify the realism he so radically expresses in words. 


FRANCIS DENGLER was born in Cincinnati, December 2d, 1853, and was for several years a 
student in St. Xavier’s College of that city. In 1870, as a boy of seventeen, he learned to 
carve in wood, under Schroeder & Brothers, who were engaged in making images for churches. 
He chafed and fretted in this employment for a couple of years. In 1872 he went to Munich, 
where he became a pupil of Professor Knabl. After two years of laborious study, he obtained 
in 1874, for his group called The Sleeping Beauty, the flattering compliment of the silver 
medal for special excellence, given without reference to the competition of its class, an honor 
which had not been accorded to an American student for seventeen years. This fine work, full 
of expression in every line, was exhibited in Cincinnati, and afterward in Boston, and gained 
for him the highest tributes of admiration. But he received no substantial support from the 
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people of his native city on his return, which occurred in 1876. Wearied and depressed, he 
turned his steps toward Boston, and from its citizens he won the first adequate recognition of 
his great abilities. He had hardly an acquaintance in the city when he arrived, but within 


two weeks he was offered a position as teacher of modelling in the School of the Art Museum, 


-—~- \ 








7 Tae! 
CAUGHT. SKETCH FOR A STATUE OF SCULPTURE. 
By F. DENGLER.— DRAWN By T. FLEMING. By F. DENGLER. — DRAWN BY T. FLEMING. 


and an interest was exhibited in his welfare that terminated only with his life. During his 
stay in Boston he modelled several fine vases; a bust of the Rev. Dr. Bartol, which remained 
unfinished at the time of his departure; and a small group, to which he gave the title Caught. 
He also made sketches for three figures, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, which were 
intended ultimately to be placed on the three pedestals at the main entrance of the Boston 
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Museum of Fine Arts, one of which is 
now occupied by a cast of a caryatide 
from the Erechtheion at Athens. These 
works were executed in the intervals of 
his employment as an instructor. 

In 1877 consumption manifested itself 
in so marked a manner that he was 
forced to resign his position at the 
Museum. He returned to Cincinnati, 
where he executed and exhibited Azzo 
and Imelda, a group founded upon the 
poem by Mrs. Hemans. In the autumn 
of 1878 he went to Florida, after hav- 
ing spent some time in Colorado, in a 
vain search after health. He died at 
Jacksonville, January 13, 1879. In the 
words of the resolutions of the Boston 
Art Club, his death was ‘a calamity to 
American art,” and his loss one to be 
especially mourned by those ‘whose 
gladness on gaining him was so soon 
turned to sorrow.” His works, finished 
and unfinished, were given by his father 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where 


they will always be treasured, as made 





by one who earned a name long before 
PORTRAIT STUDY. his prime, and gave the world an earnest 


By F. R. STROBRIDGE. — ENGRAVED BY FRED. JUENGLING of the possession of the greatest cifts. 


HENRY MUHRMAN is of German parentage, and a native of Cincinnati, where he was born, 
January 21st, 1854. At the age of fifteen he entered a lithographic establishment, and he 
continued to draw upon stone until 1876, when he went to Munich to improve his knowledge 
of drawing. While there he began the study of water-color painting, his sole object being to 
make use of the knowledge acquired in lithographic work. His success was so great that he 
was advised to -take up the art as a profession. He returned to Cincinnati in September, 1878, 
but, meeting with no patronage, removed to New York, where he became first known through 
the pieces he sent to the exhibition of the American Water-Color Society in 1879. His work 
was so highly appreciated by the artists of New York, that he was elected a member of the 
Water-Color Society by acclamation. He is at present again a resident of Cincinnati. 


FRANCIS RUSSELL STROBRIDGE, a native of Canada, was born in Brantford, August 12th, 1855. 
His parents removed to Cincinnati when he was eight years of age. His first occupation was in 
the practical work of a lithographic establishment, where he was engaged for six years. He 
obtained some instruction from Duveneck, whose devoted adherent he remained during his short 
artistic life. In 1877 he went abroad for the purpose of study, and entered the Antique Class 
of the Academy at Munich, from which he passed to the Life Class under Professor Barth. In 
this class he ended his first year at the Academy, and received for his work the highest attain- 
able honor,—a silver medal. He then entered the School of Painting under Professor Seitz, 
and a short time afterward became the pupil of Professor Lindenschmidt. After five months of 
intense labor he received the silver medal, being the only American student who ever succeeded 
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in carrying off medals in two suéces- 
sive years. He died at Polling, near 
Munich, March 15th, 1879, regretted 
not only by the American artists, but 
by the entire body of students, who 
fully appreciate his worth and his ca- 


pacities. 


A general review of: the careers of 
these artists shows, to a great extent, a 
community in blood and a unity in 
training, as well as association. As is 
the case with most of the French art- 
ists, each one of them was first engaged 
in a calling more or less connected with 
the fine arts, which, had they been less 
ambitious, would have afforded them a 
support. For the most part they have 
been dependent upon their own exer- 
tions, and not one seems to have been 
favored by any of the chance aids 
which Dame Fortune sometimes bestows. 
They furthermore have had but little 
support or patronage from the city 
which was the place of their nativity, 
or the scene of their first efforts in art. 
Recognition and substantial appreciation 
have in every case been first awarded 
by strangers. 

The direction Munichward of so 
many Cincinnati artists has, in some 





measure, been caused by the influence ; 
of nationality, the great body of German Mount ADAMS, CINCINNATI. 


residents furnishing the most consider- By EDWARD K. FOOTE.— ENGRAVED BY W. B. CLOSSON. 


able proportion of the art students. But it must not be understood that this tendency has, even 
among those of German parentage, been without exception. It may be instanced that the 
affiliations of Robert Blum have been with artists of the Spanish-Roman school. He, too, first 
found encouragement and patronage outside of his native city. Henry Mosler, also a German 
by race, has severed his connection with German art, or has at least endeavored to do so, and 
now apparently seems naturalized among the artists of the French capital. 

The Munich school, at the present time, has a numerous class of devoted adherents and 
partisans, who advance its interests, and express their satisfaction whenever the French, as they 
periodically do, indulge themselves in pronounced opinions as to the decadence of French art. 
The art of Munich, however, is not the art of the sunlight, but of the shadow. The pigments 
that darken on the canvas as it comes from the studios of its painters are the evidence of its 
desire to be strong. It says to its students: Avoid lightness of purpose and affectation, draw 
learnedly what is before you; —but, unfortunately, in effect it adds: When you come to color, 
aim to reproduce to-day those qualities which time has brought about in the works of the great 
masters of the past. In other words, the close of the work becomes a hastening process, and, 


like everything else of its kind, at the expense of a future interest. Its cost will be paid for in 
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still darkening effects hereafter, possibly beyond all chance of recognition of the merits of these 
works by our successors. This is something that can be said independently of all judgment as 
to the present, of all comparison with French or the best of any other art, in which breadth, as 
in the art of Munich, goes hand in hand with attention to details, and the adjustment of values 
appears as a potential fact. There are already evidences in German landscape art, which have 
become manifest in the years that have passed since 1870, showing that the art of the conquered 
has made inroads upon the art of the victors. If the same influences will effect some modifica- 
tions in other departments of German art, it will be a consummation sincerely to be wished for. 


The illustration on the preceding page is from a water-color sketch by Mr. E. K. Foote, 
a pupil lately under the instruction of Mr. H. F. Farny. It is a scene taken from the hill- 
sides of Mount Adams, immediately east of Cincinnati, the view including the spire of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, which forms a prominent object in the landscape in almost all parts 
of the city and suburbs. Mr. Foote is a young man who has shown that he possesses the gift 
of technique,—that endowment which constitutes so large a portion of the modern painter’s 
equipment. His works in oil have, for the most part, been painted in accordance with the 
training he has received. But an entire independence of its methods often characterizes his 
work, 
GEORGE MCLAUGHLIN. 





A Qutet Roap.— By WILL H. DRAKE. 





























THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XVIL.—OTTO H. BACHER. 


TTO H. BACHER is a young American artist studying in Europe, whose 
name will probably be unknown to the majority of the readers of the 
REVIEW. He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, March 31st, 1856, and began 
his career as an art student in 1874. In September, 1878, he went abroad, 
and spent some time at Munich, but at last accounts he was at Venice, with 
Mr. Duveneck and his band of pupils. His first experiments in etching, 





made in 1876, resulted in the spoiling of many coppers, with some moder- 
ate successes; but, although he was greatly interested in the art, and it became his pet study, 
the attention demanded by painting prevented him from devoting as much time to it as he 
might have wished to give it. After he had become established in Europe, he again took up 
etching with renewed energy, and resolved to devote to it most of the summer of 1879. With 
this purpose in view he prepared upwards of forty plates for Hamerton’s “ positive process,” — 
which, it will be remembered, involves etching in the bath,—and of these he used twenty-seven, 
three of which he discarded. Below is a list of the twenty-four plates which constitute the 
fruits of this campaign. In lieu of titles, the dates, etc. found upon the plates are here given 
just as they stand, including occasional “slips of the pen,” such as Daudbe for Danube, etc. 
They are sometimes placed in the margin, sometimes within the design itself; and the signature 
— frequently only the first name, Otto— generally occupies one corner of the plate, while the 
date, etc. is relegated to the other. 


Otto. (Orchard, house in the distance.) — Size of plate: breadth, 643"; height, 23”. 

Otto. (Village, ferry-boat crossing the river.) — Size of plate: b. 97°5"5 h. 375”. 

Rest. Otto. — Engraved surface: b. 65"; h. 343". 

Royal Garden. Schleissheim. Otto. — Engraved surface: b. 54"; h. 844". 

Unter Schleisheim. Otto H. Bacher.— Engraved surface: b. 1144"; h. 53". 

Lustheim. Fune 20. 79. Otto.—Size of plate: b. 8g"; h. 4". 

Otto. Schleissheim. Fune 20. 79.— Engraved surface: b. 7}3"; h. 525". 

Schletssheim. Fune 21. 79. Otto. — Engraved surface: b. 8}$"; h. 43". 

Schleissheim. Fune 28.79. Otto. — Engraved surface: b. 3y%5"; h. 543". 

Lustheim. Fune 28.79. Otto. — Engraved surface: b. 108"; h. 542". 

Fuly 25.79. Otto. (River bank.) —Size of plate: b. 73"; h. 27%". 

Daube at Walhalla. Aug. 79. Otto.— Engraved surface: b. 67%"; h. 33". 

Donaustauf. Aug. 79. Otto.— Engraved surface: b. rop,"; h. 3}. 

Otto. Regensburg. Aug. 4. 79.—Size of plate: b. 7}#"; h. 37%". 

Regensburg. Aug.5.79. Otto.— Engraved surface: b. 10%"; h. 54”. 

Otto. Danube. 79.—Size of plate: b. 83"; h. 23". 

Danube. Aug. 11.79. Otto.— Engraved surface: b. 85"; h. 543". 

Otto. Schwabelweiss. Sept. 3. 79.—Size of plate: b. 8y%"; h. 3}". Plate owned by the AMERICAN ART 
REVIEW. 

Auf Staufa Bruck. Sept. 5.79. Otto. — Engraved surface: b. 84"; h. 2%". Published herewith. 
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Staufa Bruck. Otto H. Bacher.— Size of plate: b. 93"; h. 4". 

Sutzbach. Otto. Sept. 79. — Size of plate: b. 83"; h. 23". 

Otto H. Bacher. Oct. 4. 79. (Rustic bridge.) — Engraved surface: b. 11} 3"; h. 475". 

Worth. Otto H. Bacher. 79. (Different view of same bridge.) — Engraved surface: b. 10%"; h. 54". 

Otto. Worth. 79.— Engraved surface: b. 8"; h. 54%". 

It will be seen from the subjects mentioned in this list that Mr. Bacher’s artistic hunting- 
ground was located in the neighborhood of Munich and along the Danube. The motive of the 
plate herewith published, Auf Staufa Bruck (On Staufa Bridge, Bruck being a provincialism for 
Briicke), he found near the ancient village of Donaustauf, which lies at the foot of the Walhalla. 
For etchers it may be interesting to know that this plate was completed in two sittings. 

The fact that Mr. Bacher passed unmoved by the Walhalla, as it lies perched in monumental 
grandeur on the declivity of the Brauberg, two hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
stream, and then stopped to make a loving study of a rickety old wooden bridge, enlivened 
with a few drudging peasants, is quite significant. It is enforced by the observation that the 
romantic banks of the Danube failed to supply him with other motives—if we except the large 
plate of Regensburg, Aug. 5. 79—than quiet nooks and corners, peasants’ houses, old walls and 
gates, and things of a like nature. Twenty or thirty years ago, the young artist travelling along 
the river would have revelled in its “romantic” aspects, but the realism of to-day has changed 
all that, and one need only look over the collection of Mr. Bacher’s etchings to become con- 
vinced that he is wholly of to-day. 

Few only of Mr. Bacher’s plates have what in the popular and not more than half under- 
stood jargon of the hour is called “tone.” But if “tone” means, as it ought to mean, the 
thoroughly well preserved relation of values within the scale that has been adopted, then Mr. 
Bacher’s best efforts may lay claim to the much coveted and much abused adjective, even if he 
prefer the clear light of day to the poetical allurements of twilight. That he is most skilful in 
the use of the line need hardly be emphasized in the presence of the plate which accompanies 
this article. Equally unnecessary is it to say that his plates vary. Some are less well drawn 
than others; a few are over, some under bitten. But, judging by them as a whole, and even 
without singling out merely the best of them, it is safe to say that in Mr. Bacher we may 
welcome a most original talent, with a quick eye for the important in nature, and therefore of 
great promise for the future. 

In a letter received not long ago from Venice, Mr. Bacher writes: “ My usual practice has 
been to complete with nature before me; but in Venice, finding the ‘ positive process’ imprac- 
ticable, I use the old black ground, dzting and stopping out in-doors.” Of these Venetian etch- 


ings I cannot yet speak, as none of them have thus far come under my notice. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


OF 


ANCIENT SCULPTURE IN ROME 





IL— THE JERICHAU COLLECTION. 


(Concluded from page 12.) 


IGURES IN THE ROUND. —5. Archaic Head of a Warrior (Fig. 5).— 

When I first saw this head I was so struck with its resemblance to the 
type of the A©ginetan groups that I was inclined to believe it belonged 
to them. Everything seemed to favor the notion, — material, workmanship, 
expression, size. When, moreover, I reflected that these groups had been 
restored by Thorwaldsen in Rome, it did not seem to me impossible that 
this head had been abstracted, as things often are, by some workman, and 
sold forty years afterwards to Mr. Jerichau. Not feeling sufficient confi- 
dence, however, in my own judgment, I sent a photograph of the head, 
along with the necessary measurements, to Dr. Brunn, in Munich, where 
the AZginetan groups are, asking him to give me his opinion in regard to 
—_ it. He very kindly acceded to my request by a letter, of which the 
Fig. 5 —Arcuaic Heap. following is a translation: — 





“ MUNICH, May 29th, 1880. 





* Dear Sir, — As far as I am able to judge from a photograph, I am inclined to give it as my opinion that the 
head in the Jerichau Collection cannot be brought into direct connection with the A2ginetan groups. Even in its 
dimensions it seems a little larger than the heads of these, and is altogether somewhat broader and more massive. 
It is, however, especially in the management of the eyeball and eyelids that it seems to me to differ from them. 
The edges of the eyelids in the 2ginetan heads are sharper and more finely cut, while the eyeballs do not project 
with so much roundness. It is possible that the head stands in no very remote connection with the A°ginetan 
school; but it again stands, in many ways, closely related to the Peloponnesian school. Consequently, in the 
absence of external circumstances, e. g. certain information in regard to the place where the head was discovered, 
it is very difficult to give a definite opinion. In order to do so, indeed, one would have to examine the original 
itself very closely, inasmuch as otherwise it is impossible to see with clearness the management of the surfaces, 
their relation to each other, and many other technical points. In any case, however, we have to do with a work 
which deserves to be studied more carefully, and it is highly desirable that the head should be withdrawn from its 
present concealment, and made accessible to scientific study. 
“T return you the photograph, and am yours, with the greatest respect, 
’ “'H. BRUNN.” 


Without wishing in any degree to oppose my judgment to Dr. Brunn’s, I still cannot help 
feeling that, if he had an opportunity to examine the head itself, he would find it more similar 
to the A®ginetans than is shown in the photograph. Photographs, as was demonstrated some 
time ago in a very interesting article in the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, often materially alter 
the proportions of things having curved surfaces. The head in question is by no means massive, 
although in the photograph it seems so. No doubt, now that attention is called to it, it will 
be carefully studied, and its connections determined. It remains for me only to say a few 
words respecting its present condition. 


1 Vol. XI. p.75 et seq. Dr. Hermann Vogel's perspektivische Studien mit Hilfe der Photographie, by Bruno Myer. 
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The head is by no means as perfect as might appear from the photograph. The bust, from 
the middle of the neck downwards, and the nose, are restored in plaster, while the back of the 
head, which must from the first have consisted of a separate piece, is altogether wanting. On 
the top of the head there is a notch, evidently intended for fastening the bronze helmet which 
the warrior wore. 

6. Torso of Herakles, resembling the so-called Torso of the Belvedere (¥ig.6).— This fragment 
is of marble, and, including the base, measures in height 0.40 m. It represents Herakles sitting 
on a rock, in an attitude somewhat, though not entirely, simi- 
lar to that of the Belvedere torso. The work, which is 
executed carefully and in a good style, is considerably 
damaged. The original head seems to have been struck off 
to make way for a portrait head, which has also disappeared. 
Both arms are broken off, the right a little below the shoul- 
der, and the left a little above the elbow. The right leg is 
uninjured, while the left is broken off a little above the knee. 
The chief importance of the fragment consists in this, that it 
enables us partially to restore, almost with certainty, and in 
a manner no one would readily have dreamt of, the more 
famous torso. That the attitude of the two figures is some- 
what different will not seem strange to any one acquainted 
with ancient replicas. 

It is well known that Winckelmann, who wrote a rhap- 
sody on the Belvedere torso, supposed it to represent Hera- 
kles on Olympus resting from his labors; but this view, 
though adopted by many, is plainly refuted by the fact, that 
the hero is sitting on a bare rock, and that his whole frame 


shows marks of intense fatigue and weariness. Heyne’s view, 





according to which it is a replica of the Herakles Epitrapezios 
Fig. 6.— Torso oF HERAKLEs. ‘ . . . 5 
. of Lysippos, is at variance with almost everything we know 
respecting that work; while Visconti’s opinion, that the torso was but part of a work in which 
Herakles was grouped with Hebe, was shown by Flaxman, in 1793, and by Jerichau, the owner 
of the collection we are describing, in 1845, to involve impossibilities.'!. It was found absolutely 
impossible to group a living model with another figure without placing the muscles of the back 
in a position utterly different from that of the muscles in the back of the torso. Indeed, 
Jerichau went even so far as to sculpture a group representing Herakles and Hebe, a work 
which laid the foundation of his well-earned reputation, but which is at the same time a visible 
proof that the Herakles of the Belvedere was never grouped with a Hebe. Visconti’s chief 
ground for insisting upon this grouping was derived from the rough mark on the left thigh, 
which plainly shows that something once rested against it. It is here that the fragment we are 
describing comes to our aid, showing us how wide of the mark all guesses respecting the 
proper restoration have been, and yet how simply and naturally every difficulty may be cleared 
up. Whatever Herakles may have been doing with his right hand, it seems evident that in his 
left he held a club, which did not, however, stand against his thigh, as has been supposed, but 
rested on the rock almost horizontally, and was connected with the thigh by a puntello, the 
breaking off of which has left the rough mark of which we have spoken.2, What remains of 
the right arm in our fragment suffices to show that it was not raised. Whether the hand held 

a cup, as some have thought, cannot be determined. 
7. A Female Bust, possibly an Artemis (Fig. 7.) —From a purely artistic point of view, this 


! Vid. Overbeck, Gesch. der griech. Plastik, Vol. U1. p. 291 (2d edit.), and Miiller, Handbuch, p. 684, § 3. 
2 It is probable that the left arm, with the club and the Auz/el/o, was formed of a separate piece. 














THE AMERICAN 
is perhaps the finest piece in the collection. It is 
of marble, about life-size, of beautiful, simple work- 
manship, and almost entirely free from mannerism. 
Only enough of the bust remains to show that a 
carment fell in folds fromthe left shoulder. The 
head is slightly bowed, and the face wears an ex- 
pression of tender, pensive nobility. The hair, 
which lies round the head in long ripples, is bound 
in a knot, and falls down in a tress behind. The 
line which it makes with the low, broad, but intel- 
lectual brow, and still more the two curls, which 
in front form themselves into a sort of crescent, 
remind us forcibly of the Pourtalés Apollo head, 
now in the British Museum.' Indeed, altogether, 
the head of which we are speaking seems to bear 
the same relation to that as the Artemis of Ver- 
sailles bears to the Apollo of the Belvedere. 

8. Hermes Chthonios (Fig. 8).— This figure, 
which lacks little more than the head and the 
hands, is in height about I m., and of fair, but not 
very excellent workmanship. It is one of a large 
number of well-known statues, copies seemingly, 
more or less exact, of a Praxitelean original. Of 


these, the finest, found in a tomb in the island of. 


Andros, is in the National Museum at Athens; the best 
known is the so-called Antinods of the Vatican, which, 
however, is much inferior to the other.2. Though I 
hardly think that the name Hermes Chthonios has pre- 
viously been given to these statues, I have little doubt 
that this is their proper appellation, and that they all 
originally stood upon tombs. As this is a somewhat 
bold assertion, it may be necessary to give my grounds 
for it. That Hermes was yuyoropu7rds, or guide of the 
souls of men to Hades, is too well known to require 
more than mention. That he was regarded as, in some 
sense, the messenger of the dead, is not so well under- 
stood. And yet this fact is clear from numerous allu- 
sions in ancient authors. In the opening lines of the 
Choéphorot of AEschylos, we find Orestes praying to him 
in these terms: “ Hermes of the under-world, who be- 
holdest even the deepest mysteries® of thy father’s king- 
doms, be, I beseech thee, my savior and helper. For I, 
an outcast, have come to this land, and upon this grave- 


1 There is a cast of this head in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
No. 116. 

2 One may easily convince himself of this by comparing the casts of the 
two now standing side by side in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
Meleager of the Vatican and the Hermes of the British Museum belong to 
the same series. 

3 This, I believe, is the proper meaning of éwomredwy here. An érérrns 
was a person initiated into the third or highest class of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Vid. Lobeck, Ag/aophamus, page 39. 
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Fig. 8. — HERMES CHTHONIOS. 
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mound I call upon my father to list, to hear.” ! And, farther on (lines 124 sqq.), when Elektra 
comes to the tomb, she prays thus: “ Herald supreme of all above and all below, Hermes of 
the under-world, succor me with a message of assurance that the powers beneath the earth, 
guardians of the bonds of home and kin, and Earth herself, that bringeth forth all things, and, 
after she hath nursed them to maturity, again conceiveth of them, hear my prayers; and I, 
pouring out these drink-offerings to the dead, will lift up my voice, and say, ‘ Father, have 
compassion on me and on dear Orestes, that we may yet possess homes and power therein.’” 2 
It would be easy to multiply citations; but these two will suffice to show that, when a prayer 
was made at a tomb, Hermes was appealed to to report it to the departed spirit, and to bring 
back to the suppliant the assurance that it had been heard. I have no doubt that, when the 
Choéphorot was acted, the tomb of Agamemnon appeared with a statue, or rather Herme, of 
Hermes Chthonios on the top or side, and that it was to it that Orestes and Elektra addressed 
their prayers. Pausanias (X. 12. 6) tells us that there stood by the tomb of the Sibyl in the 
Troad a Herme of Hermes, and that the fact was mentioned in her epitaph. And Theopompos, 
quoted by Porphyry (IIepi amoyis éuwvyor, Il. 16. 127), speaking of a certain person’s simple 
piety, says: ‘At the proper seasons he sacrifices every month at the time of the new moon, 
crowning with garlands and cleaning the Hermes and the Hekate, and the other sacred monu- 
ments of his family.” Lobeck, (Aglaophamus, 1006-7), commenting on_ this passage, says: 
“Hence it is evident that the worship of Hermes Chthonios and of Hekate formed part of the 
private rites performed to ancestors, and I have no doubt that the statues of these two divinities 
were anciently nothing but sepulchral c7pp7, placed on the tombs of ancestors, of rude workman- 
ship, and with no other distinction except that those belonging to men’s tombs had the phallus, 
while those on women’s tombs showed certain marks of female organization.” That, after the 
Hermes type was altered and settled by Praxiteles, the old Hermz should have given place to 
statues of the god seems most reasonable. It appears that at first this type was copied without 
any reference whatever to the person on whose tomb the copy was to stand; but that, by and 
by, certain attributes recalling facts in the life or character of the deceased were added, and, 
finally, the head was made a portrait. The Andros Hermes 
has no such attribute whatever, nor has the one of which we 
are speaking; but the Vatican Antinods has beside him the 
stump of a palm-tree, the symbol of a successful athlete; the 
Meleager has a boar’s head and a dog, marking the hunter; 
and a late copy, found at Aigion, and now in Athens, has a 
portrait head. Along with this last was found a female figure, 
somewhat resembling the so-called Pudicitia. I am inclined to 
believe that both represent Hekate, and that they stood upon 
tombs. Very similar is the female figure recently found in the 
columbarium by the Tiber, and now in the Tiberine Museum. 

9. Statuette of Hekate (?). (Fig. 9.) —This beautiful little 
figure (0.70 m. with base), which lacks head, right arm, and 
left hand, has been considered to be a Hygieia, for no other 
reason than that it has a serpent coiling up on the left knee. 
It would be unsafe to make a positive assertion on the point; 


but I am much more inclined to believe that it is a Hekate, 

1 ‘Eput xOome, rarp@’ éromretwry Kparn, 
cwrip yevod wo Evmuaxds 7’ alroupévw, 
iixw yap els yiv rivde cal xarépxouat. 
TUuBov & ém’ bx0w Tede Knptccw tarpl 
k\vew, aKkotoat. 





2 Kijpvé wéyiore Tov dyw te xal Karu, 


Fig. 9. — HEKATE (?). dpntov, “Epuj} xOdme, xnpvias Zuo, x. T. dr. 
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one of whose attributes was 
the serpent. Such small 
figures were objects of do- 
mestic worship, as may be 
seen from many passages 
in ancient authors. The 
divinity, whatever her name 
may be, is seated on a 
rock, and is clothed in the 
long chiton and _ himation. 
The former garment, which 
is fastened on the right 
shoulder so as to show the 
flesh underneath, is easily 
distinguishable from the 
other by its finer texture. 
The serpent, whose head is 
broken off, is climbing up 
the rock and coiling up on 
the knee of the goddess. 
The original head was ap- 
parently struck off in an- 





cient times in order to make 
way for a portrait head. a ee 

10. Artemis (Fig. 10).—The figure, which lacks both arms 
and both legs, and whose head has been broken off and replaced, 
is, as it now stands, 0.95 m. in height. It is clothed in the short 
diploidion, which falls in graceful folds almost to the knee. The 
quiver strap passes over the right shoulder and under the left arm, leaving 
no doubt that the figure represents the huntress Artemis. The whole 
attitude and the expression are youthful, and remind us of one of the 
most beautiful of the Tanagra figurines. 

11. Sztting Female Figure (Fig. 11).— This fragment, which lacks the 
head, both arms, and both feet, is seated in a chair, and clothed in double 
chiton. It is 0.51 m. in height, and is of somewhat archaistic work. The 
attitude reminds us a little of that of the Athena of Eudoios, but the ab- 
sence of the Aigis shows us that it is not an Athena. The head evidently 
shared the same fate as that of No. 9. 





Fig. 10. — ARTEMIS. 





12-15. Male Torsos of beautiful work, but too fragmentary to admit of 
identification. No. 12 probably represents an athlete. No. 15 has the head 
restored. No illustrations are given of these torsos, as they can be ade- 
quately represented by photography only. 

16. Athena (Fig. 12).—This figure, of which the head and arms are 
restored in imitation of the Athena of the Capitol, reminds us strongly of 
that statue, which, however, differs from it in having the right, instead of 





the left leg forward. It is 0.65 m. in height, and of good workmanship. Fig. 12. — ATHENA. 
There are other pieces in this collection well deserving of description; but, as I have already 
exceeded the limits of a magazine article, and have perhaps said enough to call attention to a 
valuable collection, which some of our museums might with advantage acquire, I will leave them 
to be treated in other connections, 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. 














ANTOINE JOSEPH WIERTZ. 


ae Il.--THE WIERTZ MUSEUM. 


DESCRIPTION of the Museum Wiertz, at Brussels, is in many 
points difficult, for the reason that where we describe a thing in 
words we do it largely by comparison, and here no parallel exists 
from which to draw the likeness. This Museum is almost unique 
in being a collection of the works of a single artist, —the Thor- 
waldsen Museum in Copenhagen being the only other one of the 
kind that I have scen,—and it is entirely unique in its medley of 
the ghastly and horrible, the tragical and whimsical, the fantastic 
and grotesque. [Everything was ransacked by Wiertz to furnish 
subjects for his pictures. Tlistory, Scripture, mythology, —the 
real and the imaginary,—war, witchcraft, idyllic and prosaic life, — 


all are represented here. 





The Museum is situated upon elevated ground, the Zodlogical 
Garden making a charming background for it. I first visited it in carly autumn, when the vivid 
coloring of the luxuriant vines which cling to its broken walls was more brilliant than the 
dreams of the artist himself. One of the peculiar fancies of Wiertz was the imitation, in build- 
ing the Museum, of a ruined temple at Pastum. The walls have the appearance of tumbling 
into decay, and detached columns, scen against the surrounding verdure, add to the illusion of 
the design, and are most effective as one approaches and catches glimpses of the whole through 
openings in the groups of trees.'!. The entrance to the principal gallery is through an antcroom, 
where the custodian is found. Here are the register for strangers, photographs of the works 
within, and various articles — palettes, casels, and all that— formerly used by the artist. Here 
too are portfolios of sketches, the wood-cengravings made in childhood, and a_ portrait of 
the remarkable man whose spirit fills all the place. This picture represents him in a sitting 
posture, with folded arms; the face is in profile, and he appears to be reading this motto, 
which is written beside him: “ La critique en mati¢re de peinture, est-clle possible?” The 
head has an air of refinement, and the small and regular features reveal the self-consciousness, as 
well as the individuality, of Wiertz. The Museum (formerly studio) is a large hall, high, and 
lighted from above. The end opposite the entrance has its corners taken off by white screens. 
Besides the pictures on the walls, there are a few models for sculpture and some seats for 
visitors. The pictures are hung with a certain sort of system, the upper ones being mostly 
colossal in size and dusky in color. Lower down are smaller works, usually in peinture mate, of 
less sombre effect, and much varied in character. This arrangement is, however, without posi- 
tive regularity, 

1 The Museum is described here as I saw 


it a number of years ago. But a writer in the AZzgazine of Art for February, 1880, 
says that “the house and 


irden have been sold as private property 


, and all that remains of the temple is four columns, the present 
of the house comprising the painter’s former studio.” 


‘Museum’ being the wing 
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I cannot say how much of the impression made upon me as I entered here was due to 
what I already knew of the man whose monument this Muscum is, but I quite understand what 
Grimm means when he says: ‘One does not visit the Atelier Wiertz as one goes to the Sixtine 
Chapel or the Stanze of the Vatican. One goes rather in the spirit in which the variety theatre 
or the circus is visited.” But it would be an injustice not to add that now, after other visits 
and the lapse of years, the effect of the serious and philosophic in the artist’s works, and the 


irresistible impression made by his unquestionable genius, are what remain with me, while his 


carnest man. 

lor the purpose of examining the works of Wiertz, it will be better to classify them at least 
approximately. They may be put under six heads, viz. Scriptural, Antique, Modern, Dramatic, 
Philosophic, and Comic. This classification will at first sight seem odd, as an antique subject 
may be dramatic, etc., as well as a modern one. But its meaning will readily be understood 
from what follows. 

Of the scriptural subjects, 7e Revolt of [lell against Ileaven (45 by 30 fect), The Educa- 
tion of the Virgin, The Slecp of the Infant Fesus, and The light into Egypt, scem to be treated 
as sujets de convenance, and in a large degree resemble other representations of these subjects. 
I shall say nothing of them, since so many more original works demand attention. 

Two immense canvases, painted in oil, and called 7he Peacon of Golgotha and The Triumph 
of Christ, are of a more individual type; while they are in a sense scriptural, they are also 
symbolic or allegorical. The first might be also called an “ Elevation of the Cross.” A cen- 
turion, whipping some slaves in order to compel them to raise the cross with its holy burden, 
represents Despotism; the Christ is surrounded by a light which reveals a mass of demons, led 
by Satan himself, who attempt to prevent the slaves from accomplishing their task. The Light 
of the world and the struggle between good and evil are here typified, and the effect is so 
ereat that the spectator feels, when studying the picture, a strong personal interest,—as if he 
must aid in this great battle against the Devil and his hellish crew. . 

The Triumph of Christ is often called the chef-d’wuvre of Wiertz. It was painted in an 
abandoned factory, that being the only place he could find where the colossal canvas could be 
spread. As soon as it was exhibited in Brussels, its importance was felt, and doubtless this 
work was the first cause of the decision of the government to build for him the studio of 
which he had so long dreamed. It gave him the highest rank among the artists of his time, 
and he is said to have refused the offer of a sum equal to thirty thousand dollars for it. It 
represents Christ Crucified, surrounded by an army of archangels, who descend from the upper 
air to drive Satan and the rebcl angels into the flames beneath. The head of Christ, the figure 
of St. Michael, and that of the Devil are worthy of note; the latter is represented as_ still of 
celestial beauty, a suggestive thought, which adds much to the effectiveness of the picture. 
The manner in which this work was received probably made the brightest spot in the life of 
Wiertz; the critics praised the philosophical conception of the subject, as well as its execution, 
and from the time of its completion even the bittercst opponents of the artist acknowledged his 
genius. 

Of his antique subjects, the Patroc/us is the most important, and enough has already been 
said of it to indicate how seriously good judges differ regarding its merits. Undoubtedly the 
one now in the Museum is far better than that which he painted in Rome. The Homeric 
Struggle is the title given to another picture, which was executed with especial reference to the 
exhibition of the pezxture mate, soon after its discovery. In the background a battle is going 
on; in the foreground two warriors are in a close struggle, while Venus and Minerva each 
attempt to aid their favorites in the combat. Zhe Jorge of Vulcan, Bathers and Satyrs, and 
Polyphemus cating the Companions of Ulysses, complete the subjects of this class. 


The last named is in fetuture mate, and nearly fills the space between the floor and the roof of 
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the hall. The purpose of this design is to show the contrast between brute force and intellect in 
the figures of the Cyclops and Ulysses. The former is in strong light, while the latter is in 
shadow. The enormous size of the giant may be imagined when the distance from his great 
toe to his heel is given as six and a half feet. It is needless to say that these colossal pro- 
portions, combined with the disagrecableness of the representation, (the Cyclops is crushing a 
man between his horrid teeth,) almost prevent one from secking out the virtues or faults of the 
work, and it only engenders wonder at the man who could thus occupy himself during all the 
time required for uch a painting. 

The modern or genre subjects in the Museum number fifteen, but we cannot speak of them 
all. /ésmeralda, Quasimodo, and A Young Girl at her Toilet are not strongly marked with the 
peculiarities of Wiertz. Two Young Girls, or the Beautiful Rosine, is a very original composi- 
tion. It represents a charming girl, partly nude, regarding a hideous skeleton which is nailed 
to the wall and bears a label marked “La Belle Rosine.” The contrast of the fresh, palpitat- 
ing beauty of the living maiden—her color and grace, her blond hair adorned with flowers, and 
her pose admirably telling of her activity —with the dreadful remnant of Rosine, once as beau- 
tiful as the living girl is now, certainly points with emphasis the great truth we have all been 
learning since life and death were known to us. 7he Rose Lud, The Confidence, The Waiting, 
and some others, all represent beautiful girls, and prove that Wiertz had not studied terror and 
strength only. Perhaps his representations of female beauty too often suggest voluptuousness, 
and it is certainly true that these lighter and brighter themes are far inferior, under this artist’s 
treatment, to his dramatic and philosophical motives. Zhe Ambuscade pictures a young girl 
who plucks a rose from a bush in which a Cupid ts concealed, who points an arrow at_ her 
heart. Alore Philosophic than it seems is the original title this lonely man gave to his repre- 
sentation of two lovers, who, seated in the midst of a glowing landscape, are clasped in cach 
other’s arms and seal their confessions with a kiss. Wiertz seems, by this picture and_ his 
naming of it, to admit that love has more of true philosophy than found expression in_ his 
own life. 

The dramatic subjects, or, as they are called in the Museum catalogue, ‘‘ Drames et Satires,” 
all make a point against some wrong or folly of modern life; and in these works it seems to 
me that we see Wiertz at his best. 

The Burnt Child represents a poor woman who has been forced to leave her baby alone 
in its cradle, while she went out to attend to her affairs, and on returning finds the child 
burned to death. She has seized it from the flames, but too late, —‘“ the angel has retaken the 
path to heaven.” A touching detail is a toy which, out of her poverty, she had managed to 
buy, and is seen in the basket of provisions which she has dropped on the floor. Nothing 
could more forcibly present the anxictics which mothers of the poorer classes must suffer when 
forced to leave their babes alone, and thus expose them to the fatal dangers to which they are 
often victims. Wiertz painted this picture for the purpose of arousing attention to the subject, 
that something might be done to provide care for these babies of the poor. The Orphans, a 
very powerful picture, was first exhibited at a concert which the artist gave in his studio, in 
1863, for the benefit of the victims of a terrible catastrophe,—the falling of a building in the 
Quarticr Louise. When the first part of the musical programme had been performed, Wiertz 
unveiled this picture, which bore the inscription, “An Appeal to Benevolence.” The scene 
represented is the home of a poor family at the moment when the father is to be removed for- 
ever. ‘Two common-looking men are taking away the rude coffin; the older children are 
struggling with them, and try to prevent the removal of the loved remains; the mother of 
these wild young creatures is overcome by a grief which, although less demonstrative, is quite 
as powerful, while the youngest child, a girl with a doll in her arms, too young to be able to 
realize the situation, clings to her mother’s skirts in unconscious despair. 


In design and execu- 
tion this is one of the best works in the collection. The artist. was 
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by his intense interest in his subject, that Rubens and all others were forgotten. The result 
gives us nature, individual expression, good drawing, and strong, rich color. It is needless 
to say that he received a large subscription for the poor from those who attended his unique 
“concert.” 

The Civilization of the Nineteenth Century is a bitter protest against the horrors of war. It 
presents a young mother, with her babe in her arms, about to leap into eternity from an open 
window, in order to escape from two French soldiers, who have brought her to bay with 
levelled muskets. Their horrid faces are far more frightful than any death; she places one 
knee on the sill,—she sways forward!—we will look no longer! Zhe Genius of War is 
embodied in a good portrait of the first Napoleon. There he stands, in a realistic hell. 
Flames issue from his very vitals,—the mothers, sweethearts, wives, and children of those he 
has caused to be slain, present to him human flesh to eat, human blood to drink! — Still, there 
he stands, — immovable, — with closely set lips, and seems to say, “I may burn,—I may suffer 
the extreme anguish of the damned; but I will still sacrifice all to my ambition.” Zhe Blow 
from the Hand of a Lelgian Woman pictures a richly-dressed woman trying to escape from a 


French soldier (always the French, whom Wiertz hated), who has already torn her garments 


from her shoulders. She fires a pistol in his face,—his head is a hideous horror. Can imagi- 


nation go beyond these representations? And, in spite of all their emphasis, do they exceed 
the truth? Wiertz was, indeed, a mighty preacher with his brush! 

I have said that the corners of the hall are cut off by low, white screens. In these are 
small, glazed apertures, through which one must look in order to sce what the screens conceal. 
Through one peep-hole is seen a man who has been prematurely buried during a cholera 
epidemic. He is bursting open his coffin and endeavoring to free himself from his horrible 
confinement. In his movements he has upset another coffin, and the whole scene is full of all 
the terror and shuddering fear which could possibly be put into it. Again, we see a mad 
woman, who is cutting up and cooking her babe. She has lost her reason through suffering 
and poverty, and her face is the perfect impersonation of devilish madness. Her fearful smile, 
her glittering teeth, leaden color, and protruding eyes, set before you insanity in all its 
truth and all its frightfulness. It is said that, when Wiertz was reproached with its hideousness, 
he calmly replied: ‘ Does it exist? My picture overcomes you? Well, then, abolish these 
monstrosities from socicty. You can do it, you privileged ones; by your alms, by your gifts, 
by your persevering charities, make my picture a horrible fiction, and I will destroy it and 
you shall see it no more.” This resembles the famous reply of Michelangelo to Paul III., and 
may have been suggested to Wiertz by it: ‘“ Tell the Pope that the thing which grieves him 
is only a misery which may be easily cured; let him change the world, then pictures will 
change.” A third of these half-concealed pictures shows a young girl reclining upon her bed 
and reading. The title, 7/e Reader of Romance, tells what it is that seems to enchain her by 
its spell. She is surrounded by that misty sort of half light which is full of charm, either 
in nature or art. She has read all night, and the dawn, which now steals in, finds her still 
intoxicated with the wickedness which the book reveals to her,—for we are made to know that 
it is wicked by the presence of a very handsome Satan, whose horns rise above abundant 
curling locks. He pushes toward the maiden still other volumes, and gloats over the working 
of the subtle poison they contain. I think the force and meaning of this scene are more patent 
to the usual sight-seer than are those of the other satirical works. What a pity that the Devil 
cannot always be seen when such books are about! What a good view of him might be had 
in some circulating and other public libraries, as well as in the more private places where peo- 
ple shut themselves up to read them! Certainly, in spite of his remarkably owéré manner, 
Wiertz tells truth with wonderful correctness. 

These are the most important of the screened pictures, and all that our space will allow us 


to describe. It is difficult, nay, almost impossible, to give a judgment upon the artistic merits 
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of these works. The tricks employed in their arrangement preclude a fair sight of them, while 
their effect is greatly enhanced. Is the startling hue of color on the face of the man in the 
coffin, and on that of the mad woman, what it would be if they were placed as other pictures 
are? If so, it is miraculous. And the wonderful blending of the shadow with the light about 
the figure of the reading girl? this soft penumbra? If it is the just effect of the painting, and 
not that of a deceit, it should be more clearly shown. 

Another dramatic theme is 7he Vhoughts and Visions of a Human Head during Three 
Minutes after it is severed from the Body. My powers of word painting are too limited to 
erve me in a description of the three pictures which illustrate this theme. I will only quote 
what the artist wrote of them to a friend: “ Perhaps my painting will one day furnish an 
argument against the death penalty. [ hope so.” 

Among the subjects which I class as philosophic, there are six cartoons, scenes from 
family life, prepared as illustrations of some pocms by M. Charles Potvin; and two others 
which represent political and religious authority so pictured as to be condemned by Christ, 
and again so as to be approved by him. These two political cartoons were the last works of 
the artist. La Libert’, of August 27, 1865, says of the first: ‘The design of this sublime 
composition is at the height of the ideal. It is grand, broad, and learned. The foreshortening 
of the arms is so true and so well managed, that one does not perceive it until he comes to 
examine into the mode of representing so many objects upon an insufficient canvas. The hands 
of Christ are beautiful with that severe and historic beauty which admits of no tricks in design. 
The head of Jesus, in part concealed (by his veiling his face from the sights around him), is 
ecn sufficiently to indicate that it is of the most lofty character. The draperies are treated 
with that skilful ease and readiness which conceal long reflection under the appearance of 
abandon and negligence in the inferior details.” 


Of the purely symbolic and philosophic subjects which remain, the following are particularly 


deserving of mention: — /e Last Cannon, which typifies the time when civilization and peace 
shall displace war and all contention; Zhe Things of the Present before the Men of the Future ; 
Hluman Power has no Limits; and On se retrouve au Ciel (We meet again in Heaven). In the 


lower part of the last-named canvas are three groups of those who have passed from this to 
the spirit world. The principal one represents a mother receiving her son, for whom she has 
long watched, and whom she now welcomes to heaven; she embraces and kisses him, and a 
tear of joy is on her check, caused by the glad thought that her child is hers forever. At 
the left, a young girl who enters paradise is received by her father and mother, while on the 
right, an old couple are in cestasy at being united to a noble son in the flower of manly beauty. 
The music of the skies is indicated by the pipes of an organ seen in the luminous ether above. 
This picture affords us one of the few glimpses we get of the soul and the strong sentiment of 
humanity which we are sure that this strange artist possessed. It was the only work in the 
whole collection that caused me to shed a tear. I might have attributed this to personal feel- 
ing of the separation from friends common to all travellers, especially when in foreign lands; 
but I find that Grimm says: “ Es ist die cinzige seiner Arbeiten die wirklich das Herz trifft.” 
Wiertz wished to give this picture to the church 


at Dinant (his native city), which was proba- 
bly that in which he was christened. The women painted by Wiertz were often expressionless, 
but in the case of this sainted mother nothing more could be desired. 

We have still to regard the comic side of this artist, which is shown in various little sur- 
prises in different parts of the Museum. The most outspoken of his amusing works is the 
representation of the fairy tale of 7he Three Wishes which were allowed a poor couple. The 
old woman, driven by hunger, improved the first opportunity by wishing for a sausage; the old 
man, angry that she could not control her appetite and wish for more enduring blessings, 
declared that he wished the sausage were hung to her nose, which dreadful desire was instantly 


fulfilled! Just here, when this climax of evil was reached, the artist has painted the two. The 
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richly-dressed fairy waves her wand,——the sausage is made fast to the nose of the old woman, 
and her husband is fairly enraged by the thought that the third and last wish must be improved 
to unfasten the dreadful annex from the face of his unfortunate wife. It is quite ludicrous 
enough to cause a laugh, even though on the same wall with Napoleon in hell. 

The portfolios of designs in this Museum are of much interest, as are also the models for 
sculpture. Wiertz put none of his conceptions into marble, although he intended to do so, and 
in colossal size. The subjects represented are /yraternity, The Bathers, An Amazon, A Repast 
of Serpents, and a series of four groups illustrating 7%e History of Humanity. 


Many comparisons have been made by various critics between Wiertz and other artists. It 
would, I fancy, be impossible that any human being should be absolutely without resemblance 
to any other, but, as I have read and studied Antoine Joseph Wiertz, it seems to me that he is 
as entirely unique as any man could be, and yet be a man. He has been likened to Rubens, 
who made the third figure in the trio which Wiertz admired, namely, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and Rubens. He certainly resembled or imitated Rubens in many ways. He had much of the 
power of that master in the grouping of masses of figures and in the use of color, but he 
never attained to a comparison with him in the painting of human flesh. Taken all in all, his 
figures are more refined than those of Rubens, although the voluptuous is very prononcé in 
Wiertz, but his color and his power of giving individuality of expression are in no sense 
approximate to the same qualitics in the great Fleming. 

Wiertz has also been compared to William Blake, and does resemble that poetic artist in 
the weirdness and originality of his conceptions. Like Blake, too, he had the power to make 
what is unreal to us scem as if it must have been absolutely real to himself. But here, to my 
mind, the likeness ends. The spiritual refinement of Blake was not approached by Wiertz, any 
more than the power of execution of the latter was reached by Blake. 

Again, Wiertz is said to be like Benjamin Robert Haydon. For myself, I only find a 
resemblance in the vanity and sclf-conceit of the two men. I cannot imagine that Haydon, with 
his natural imperfectness of sight, could ever have dreamed of such waves of color as seem to 
have floated continually before the vision of Wiertz. To be sure, Haydon suffered from the 
want of such generous aid as that which Wiertz received from the Belgian government, and we 
must accord to him a superior courage (or cowardice?) which enabled him to seek death, of 
which Wiertz, as his biographer informs us, stood in great fear. 

I would advise travellers to accept no critic’s opinion of this artist; the study of his works 
alone can reveal to one the power and originality of his genius and character. But for those 


who only have the opportunity to read, the above comparisons may not be useless. 


CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS. 


Il. — EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY LIVING AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 


(OpENED NOVEMBER g. ‘To CLOSE DECEMBER 20, 1880.) 


MUSEUM of art in this country, especially when schools are attached to it, cannot fulfil its 
function completely unless it brings together at frequent intervals the productions of Ameri- 
can artists of the time, in order to encourage them and stimulate their relation to the 
public, to hold up a mirror for the artists in which they may see their work under the strong 
light of contrast or competition, and to give students something of immediate contemporary 
interest to Observe, criticise, or learn from. ‘Those in control of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts seem to have recognized the fact, that only by such means can the artistic spirit 
of the present fructify, after the germs of instruction have been implanted ; and they have 
accordingly opened an exhibition of pictures and sculpture by living American artists, the second of its kind, of 





which it must be said that it will not only have a stimulating influence, but is also in itself uncommonly successful, 
judged by our necessarily lenient standards. 

The collection numbers two hundred and thirty-eight contributions, in oils, water-colors, and black-and-white. 
There are, besides, some twenty pieces of sculpture, including one wood-carving. The greater number of the 
pictures is concerned with the human head or figure ; and while this indicates in one sense an advance from the 
plane of landscape supremacy on which American art has so long rested, it must also be considered an excessive 
reaction that landscape should be thrown into the shade. Another noticeable fact is, that the best landscapes 
here, as is so often to be observed in our exhibitions, are mate: they have no human interest, no articulate- 
speaking life. We will look first at the figure subjects, which, involving more than a simple pose or isolated 
action, extend to higher phases of composition. In doing this, we are at once limited to half a dozen or so. The 
two large canvases of ‘T. Juglaris —an Italian, who has lately come to Boston, after a residence of ten years in 
Paris — naturally take the first place in this list, not from their size, of course, but from their character. His 
Paolo Veronese a Venezia, of which a reproduction is given with this_article, is a careful composition, in which 
groups, objects, and colors are treated with a nice sense of proportion. An easy management of technical details 
is obvious in it, even at the height where it hangs ; but, what is more, it has in it a welcome strain of imagination. 
L’ Invasion, from the same hand, is imaginative, too, and in a strongly dramatic way. On a shelf of rock, over- 
looking a plain where a column of rising smoke intimates the rapine that is going on, a man with a wild beast’s skin 
falling from his limbs lies looking out, his head dark against the light of dawn, and holding a battle-axe in his 
hand. Behind him is his wife, also undraped, bending eagerly forward ; and their child is seen nestling between. 
The artist has a story to tell, and tells it vigorously, having the means at his command. ‘The most pronounced 
color is in the dead leaves on the rock and in the spreading rose of the middle sky. ‘The whole is harmonious, 
but the flesh tints are cold, possibly in view of the chilly illumination, but rather, we suspect, because Mr. Juglaris’s 
strength does not lie in color: his figure-drawing is the best in the collection. Mr.'Thomas Noble’s 7e Rehearsal 
is on a much humbler level. ‘Two circus boys are practising before a performer and his wife in a canvas ante- 
room. Some capacity for drawing is displayed in the piece, but the color is arid, and the picture fails to interest. 
A Distinguished Company in Titian’s Garden, by Eugene Benson, apart from its purely literary interest, 
cannot be commended. Perhaps Miss Oakey’s A/other and Child should be mentioned here, with its exces- 
sively blue sky, its faulty drawing, and specimens of natural history in goats and pigeons, all gathered into an 
ensemble not devoid of feeling, but a feeling that imitates without success the early Italian religious painters. 
One does not expect from Mr. George Fuller clear harmonies charged with brilliance, and therefore one is not 
disappointed to find in his Quadroon Girl (see a sketch of this picture on page 308, Vol. I., of the Review) 
the dry, filmy coloring —a mixture of the poetic and prosaic —which is constitutional with that painter. The 
Quadroon has not the wild bloom of imagination that distinguished his well-known Romany Girl, but it blends 
the pathetic and strange with the familiar in a subtle way, and there is sentiment in the pose. The hands and 
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rosy shadow, and a cluster of hollyhocks on one side. It is, in the main, very successful, and has much sensuous 
beauty. Otto Grundmann enters the ranks of artistic producers with an excellent portrait of a lady ; and Mr. 
J. W: Dunsmore’s almost full-length figure of a lady in dark green, against a tapestry background, though crude 
and hesitating, has merits of coloring, of a simple, graceful pose, and pure sentiment. In his /Zead of an 
Italian, which is given here, Mr. Dewing has accomplished the difficult task of depicting a woman of sallow com- 
plexion in a dull red dress : the portraiture contains vivacious characterization besides, and the technical part of 
the work is remarkably strong. From a drawing by Charles Sprague Pearce, also, a representation is offered in 
these pages of his Rendezvous Mangué, an elaborately painted half-figure ; a woman in Pompadour costume 
looking out from under her picturesque large hat, with an armful of white daisies. The original has abundant 
pictorial skill, though the white satin is rather heavily executed. Opinions differ as to Mr. Benjamin C. Porter’s 
portrait of Miss Maud Howe, which is one of the most ambitious in the Exhibition. The modelling of the bust 
and waist is deficient ; but the soft, though rather enervating play of color, throughout, redeems the performance. 
It may be said, how- A Musician and Por- 
trait of the War Cor- 
respondent of the 
London Daily News 
(his fellow-artist, Mr. 
I’. D. Millet) are both 
very deserving works ; 





ever, that too much is 
lost when a_ painter 
subordinates to effects 
of drapery and warm 
color the delicacy and 
dignity of characteri- 
zation. Miss KE. Dv. 
Hale’s Study for a 
Portrait, close by, 


the latter being the 
better in color, but 
both indicating serious 
which presents an un- study of the figure and 
affected pose, good, a steady advance on 
subdued color, a rich the artist’s part into 
flesh-tint, and tender the front ranks of our 
shadow over the eyes, younger craftsmen. A 
is very much less ad- high place should be 
vanced in fechnique, assigned to J. Alden 


but has a desirable sin- Weir’s portrait of the 
sculptor, Olin L. War- 


ner. Mr. Weir, unlike 





cerity. Besides these 
we find three portraits 
of gentlemen, by Mr. 
KF. P. Vinton, — Mr. 
George Baty Blake, 
Mr. William Gardiner, 


and Rev. George E. 


Mr. Volk, who is also 


a pupil of Gérome, is 





allured by the inspira- 
tion of darkness, even 
falling, as we have 
Ellis, —all of which seen, into a bleak cold- 
are carried out with an ness in his Larbara 


assured touch ; not im- Irrietchiec ; and in 








aginatively treated, but 7% BLAS a oe) - are i re painting Mr. Warner 
excellent statements of he has chosen to give 
fact, with the faces CHLOE. . us a head treated with 
well vitalized. George in a i Dibtcnn. <n Miee & Sadia on See eae: mastery and with a 
Willoughby Maynard’s mellow strength in the 


complexion, emerging from amass of black. But it is, beyond cavil, a worthy achievement, both technically, so 
far as its simple problem requires, and in grasp of character. When we have mentioned two portraits by Mrs. 5. W. 
Whitman, two by Miss Phoebe Jenks, and three or four others, the list of portraits is complete. Mrs. Whitman’s 
two boys, at play with reins and bells, has a certain charm from the surprise of arrested motion in the attitudes and 
the light of laughter in the eyes. It is rather heavily laid in, however, is unfinished, and indicates more a tentative 
than a spontaneous and certain sense of color. Her other portrait, a boy holding a picture-book open, is carried 
further, but has similar failings, and the spotted square of the painted picture-book comes in harshly. A portrait 
by Miss Jenks of a little girl in gray velvet taking a dancing-step, holding up her skirt with one hand and in the 
other a gold and pink fan, meets the eye agreeably at a first glance, and is better than the artist’s cold-colored boy 
opposite ; but there is, after all, a want of life in the child’s figure, and the background is too dark. John Selinger’s 
portrait of a gentleman hardly does the painter justice. Miss Jane EF. Bartlett, if hampered by insufficient knowledge 
of her art, nevertheless shows good intention and considerable vigor in her A /%r¢exd, which is the portrait of a 
lady in white and blue flannel costume, leaning abruptly forward in a three-quarters position towards the spectator. 
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We are reminded of Bonnat’s portrait of Grévy by Mr. W. W. Churchill’s grave but ambitious portrait of his father ; 
and, in fact, Churchill is a pupil of Bonnat. ‘The head is well painted. From Edgar J. Bissell’s Coming, the 
obvious inference is that the teaching at the Museum does not give a judicious direction to the use of technical 
knowledge ; but this may not be altogether just. We have here a performance by a pupil, creditable as to execu- 
tion, but exceedingly bad in conception and color. A lady in black, wearing bluish ruc hing at her throat and 
sleeves, an India shawl on her shoulders, and a high-crowned, yellow straw hat, stands with her face awkwardly 
shadowed across the upper half, looking towards the spectator with a smile, and buttons one slate-hued glove, while 
holding the other in the bared hand. All this is very exact and elaborate ; the artist has set himself this and that 
task of light, shadow, or texture, such and such colors to be combined as you may see them in an ordinary costume. 
He has accomplished it all, but the effort is wasted, because the effect when complete is inharmonious. ‘The 
picture is a piece of imitation: it fs not the interpretation of ideas. Among character heads, William Sartain’s 
sturdy repre ers, is minutely 
sentation of a Pee , painted, and is 
rough - looking a good expres- 
man wearing a sion of meek 
hat is especial character ; but 
ly good in its the Corinna 
color and_ its decidedly fails 
broad handling in color, the 
of pigments. 


W. A. J. Claus, 
a pupil of 


green silk dress 
extinguishing 
the face. An- 
the Museum other pupil of 
School exhib Grundmann’s, 
its the head Edward Glov- 
of a negro, er Niles, has a 
forcibly drawn head entitled 
Fulia, which 


—whether or 


and modelled, 
and revealing 
much capacity not inspired 
for color. ‘The 
Sweet Mis 
tris Merck 
and Corénna 


of F. D. Millet 


are less praise 


by Herrick — 
breathes poet- 
ic feeling, and 
glows modest- 
ly with its flush 
of crimson sha- 
worthy — than 


his Chloé ; all 


three of these, 


dow and warm 
flesh-tone. His 
example and 
that of Mr. 
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training. AZ/s Stupy ITEAp. pression made 
tris Mercie, 
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By GEORGE Von HOrSSLIN. FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. by Mr. Bissell’s 
larger . work. 
Gaugengigl’s AZ/schief is a sportive conceit, charmingly painted, albeit the bloom of the girl’s cheek and the rose 
under her hat conflict somewhat and disturb the tone. ‘This fault has been remedied in the admirable etching 
which the artist himself supplies for the present number of the Review. Will H. Low, in Calling Home the 
Cows, depicts a boy sitting on a fence, with a horn in his hand, the whole subject, excepting a faint sunset light in 
the sky, suffering from the livid gray and blue coloring which has been given to it. Glancing for a moment into 
the room where the black-and-white contributions are placed, we encounter several heads worth observing ; the 
best, because interpenetrated with poetic ideas and well drawn, being Mrs. E. H. Bartol’s Don Fohn, a boy 
crowned with leaves and flowers, and Miss A. M. Curtis’s Sketch. The last is a well-modelled Greuze-like head, 
with flowing folds of drapery about the bust. 

Of the landscapes, several are by Charles H. Miller, of New York ; but in his largest, Distant View of New 
York, from Weehawken, where he has manifestly sought after color, he has met with much less success than in 
his /shermen of Little Neck Bay, which displays, behind the flat ground on which boats, men, and a wagon 
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are disposed, a superb evening sky, full of rich yellow and orange splendor, and marked by comprehensive 
touches. J. J. Enneking’s November Twilight renders faithfully and in a sonorous tone, one may say, a grove 
of tall, denuded trees, in warm browns, below a cold, gray sky, with a slender thread of crimson light seen through 
openings here and there, like a shuttle in play beyond them, and balancing the gleam from a cottage window on 
the left. Although there is something of looseness and want of cohesion in J. Foxcroft Cole’s work, his large 
October makes a favorable impression by its cool harmony, its aerial perspective and general sentiment, which 
will be suggested to the reader by the sketch given here. Cows /Yeeding represents J. Appleton Brown at his 
best ; its strength lying in an unusual luminousness and in good rendering of the pale-green distance over a flat 
country. KE. M. 
Bannister’s /’as- 
ture treats like- 


wise of cows, but 


agement of paint, 
they are entitled 
to a place in the 
Exhibition ; but 
beyond that they 
have no claim: 


here the animals 
are made the 


centre of inter- they are not indi- 


est, while in Mr. vidual, they are 


Brown’s picture not vital, they are 


not delightful. F. 
De Blois’s Poz- 


they occur as an 
incident. Mr. 


Jannister brings toise sur Orse, 


their forms out an array of hous- 
in robust relief. es distributed on 
The study is a two sides of a 
fine one, but, the water, the gener- 
sky and the re- al tone pinkish, 


ceding passage is disappointing. 
A. H. Wyant’s 
Early Morning 
— Adirondacks 
is in every re- 
spect admirable. 


towards it on the 
right being some- 
what muddy and 
confused, the pic- 
ture does not 
reach its best The uncertain, 
possibilities. Two colorless glimmer 


expansive canvas- of dawn before 


es from Einrich 
Rein, Afoonlight 
on the Coast 
of France and 


flame has appear- 
ed in the sky, the 
dim, unreal dark 


of the woods, the 
Sunset tn Nor- vague reflection 
mandy, are of a of vague light in a 
sort to the pro- foreground lake, 





duction of which cs i ine ‘ . —to make all this 
there seems tobe | Ye Rewdey vans Manane, ~ = ie > » lob SL into a picture hav- 
no limit, either of ~~ ar . ing composition, 
qualification or a relation, and col- 


demand. ‘Tech- THE MissED RENDEZVOUS. or is no mean 


nically speaking, By CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE.—FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. achievement. The 
in the mere man- tone of Miss A. 


M. Curtis’s Witches’ Glen, Naushon, reminds one of Hunt; but that is certainly not a fault, and the picture, 
besides being well executed, evinces much sensibility, and is imbued with a dominant sentiment. Jz the Pine 
Woods is the title of a common and unimaginative wood-interior by Edward R. Kingsbury, the razson d’étre of 
which it would be as hard to guess as the reason why it was admitted to this collection. George W. Whitaker, of 
Providence, sends an arly Spring. Frankly, it has little value except as a vernal forerunner of future maturity ; 
and unless the artist quits imitation of Cordt, even this promise will be stultified. Near the entrance hang two 
really artistic works. One is a Movember, by Stephen Parrish, of Philadelphia, which sets before us a mizzling 
day, an umber and siena twilight of sloping land, with browsing sheep, a big barn in the middle ground, and a wan, 
yellowish light in the sky. It reminds one of Collins’s Ode to Evening, and his description of twilight, drawing 
with dewy fingers her “ gradual dusky veil” over the features of the landscape. It not only reminds, but performs, 
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and is a genuine painting, as the etching which appeared in the last number of the Review may attest. The other 
piece referred to is George H. Smillie’s /Zard Lrare, which in subject closely resembles the last, — sheep browsing 
upon a barren hillside pasture sown with rocks. It manifests the artist’s capacity for getting dim color-effects out 
of dull tones of pinkish earth, gray sky, and brown-green herbage. The modelling of the land is extremely good. 
if Mr. Parrish and Mr. Smillie will now show us that they can do as well with full and luminous color as with these 
transition passages of brown, they will convince us that they are larger artists. Mr. Parrish, in fact, makes a con- 
siderable stride in this direction with his /*es/e/, a vigorous piece of work, in which there is a sky full of life and 
splendor, that remains like a bright spot in the memory. We must not omit here Mrs. 5. J. Tryon’s 2e/ver Side, 
a masculine presentation of a town aspect on the water-front, with deep browns, gray and yellow pervading the 
buildings, from amongst which a factory chimney rises ominously, and with orange reflections in the river. — Its 
excellence is not of form, but of suggestion and tone. It has an uneasy, disturbed effect, but on the whole is 


original and commendable. Mr. Ernest Longfellow’s /¢vening on the Nile combines a boat loaded with green 
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OCTOBER. 


By |. Foxcrorr Core. From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


fodder and occupied by a swarthy crew with a pallid Egyptian landscape, and, although carefully done, is essentially 
lifeless. A landscape which really has majestic traits about it is Thomas Robinson’s A/ount Pleasant (Vermont), 
notwithstanding some weakness in the artist’s handling of his materials. Crossing the Line, by George Inness, 
Jr., has to some extent that value of composition for which we seek vainly in so many of the better contributions. 
It depicts a man in white shirt-sleeves, reining in a powerful gray horse, as he reaches the goal of the race, with 
some eager figures in a group on the left. But its energetic purpose is almost lost in its murky coloring. 

Classing Mr. I. Hill Smith’s A/orgendimmerung with the marines, we shall have to give it a foremost place, 
contested only by Harry Chase’s Ox the Flemish Banks, a much more dramatic performance, which shows a 
boat full of fishermen pulling strongly up a heaving wave towards a vessel further off. ‘The action is forcible ; the 
rush and swell of the water, streaked with gray-blue, white, and turbid green, are well conveyed. Still-life is repre- 
sented by a picture by W. M. Chase, one of whose portraits would have been more acceptable. However interest- 
ing to the artist as an exercise, subjects or this sort are unprofitable in any larger sense.! 

' Mr. Lathrop’s seeming dislike of still-life subjects has apparently led him to overlook Mr. Currier’s admirable canvas, which 


is one of the best of its kind ever painted by an American artist. To those who knew Mr. Currier only from his émpressionist water- 


color sketches, and were unable to appreciate them, this picture is an agreeable surprise. — Eprror. 
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In the water-color room, while there are few remarkable contributions, the total effect is superior to the average 
in this department, but we shall have to content ourselves with a mere mention of the leading works. Henry 
Muhrman shows a Bather and Reading the Koran, both evidently from the same model, and both clever 
studies, and nothing else. I, Hopkinson Smith’s Seadréghé is a little thin and trite in execution, perhaps, but 
imbued with the characteristic color of the scene. C. C. Perkins sends a quiet Sketch in the Forest, and Miss 
S. M. L. Wales registers some strong impressions in her Study of Spruce- Trees. ¥.S. Church’s Among the 
Wild-£ lowers is a charming little picture, but unfortunately makes the black-green element in its meadow more 
prominent than any colors of flowers. An unpretentious Stady from Nature, by Frederick Crowninshield, is a 
noteworthy drawing, the rocks and trees being outlined with thoroughly competent strokes of the pen, and the color 
thinly washed in. Miss Mellicent Jarvis adds to the list a spirited sketch, Jamaica Plain, and Mr. W. J. Linton, 
the eminent engraver, figures to advantage in After the Storm, and in an exquisite study of a dead bluebird. 
Langerfeldt’s Sketch in Boston Harbor; B. ¥. Nutting’s Apple Branch and Fug; ¥. K. Foote’s study of 
Tobacco-fields, and the same young artist’s much more effective L2ttle Venice, Miami Canal; two elaborate 
architectural studies by Arthur Rotch; Svow-Bérds, by Miss Fidelia Bridges, in her usual vein; and W. W. 
Cowell’s Suzset, Lake Erie, are all deserving of more than passing notice. A/orning on the Chicago River, 
by R. W. Wallis, is an energetic black-and-white effort, showing ‘Turner’s influence at a long remove, and suggestive 
of color. ‘There are also some intimations of ability in C. M. Bartlett’s two small studies from Mount Desert. 
The most important piece of sculpture is Augustus Saint-Gaudens’s marble bust of President Woolsey, of Yale 
College. The figure is cut off near the middle, as if the intention were to make it appear partially concealed by 
The effect is novel, and possibly a trifle meretricious ; but there can be no question as to the sincerity 
which pervades the rendering of the preacher’s scholastic and ascetic features and the good choice of the pose, — the 
head bent a little on one side, and a book held with the fingers among the leaves. 
gown are alsc well disposed. 


the pulpit. 


The long folds of the academic 
Saint-Gaudens sends, besides, some low reliefs in bronze ;—a medallion of Bastien 
Le Page ; another of a child, very sweet and pure in style and expression ; and medallion portraits of Dr. Henry 
Shiffand F. D. Millet. ‘These are lightly and rather sketchily done, but meritorious and original. Olin L. Warner’s 
model for a bust of Miss Maud Morgan is exquisitely modelled, and governed by a thoroughly classic grace ; 
the filleted hair, the turn of the head, the tenderly interpreted feminine quality, all conspiring to give it irresistible 
charm. ‘The same artist contributes two small busts and medallions, in which his genius is less distinctly manifest. 
The bust of the poet Sidney Lanier, by Ephraim Keyser, of Baltimore, interests chiefly by the reputation of its 
subject. Daniel C. French’s bust of Mr. J. Elliot Cabot, on the contrary, stands for itself as a genuinely artistic 
portrait, comparing well with the perfection of Warner’s work. ‘T. H. Bartlett and Paul W. Bartlett, father and 
son, fill out the list of sculptures, with two exceptions. ‘The elder offers his Avgure of an Indian, which is 
suggestive so far as it goes ; a powerful bronze bust of an unattractive subject, Oakes Ames; and a smaller bronze 
head. Paul W. Bartlett, an artist of only eighteen, produces a very favorable impression with his ead of a Kid, 
in bronze, and a sensitively wrought plaster bust of his grandmother. Miss Carrie Frazer shows a Bust of a 
Child. One of the most remarkable of the works in this branch is a large //ead of Short-horned Durham 
Bull, carved in wood, by James Priestman, an artisan who, it is understood, has had no advantages of art education. 
It is executed with strength, delicacy, and great truth, and is an astonishing performance for an untrained hand. 
Full of life, which is enhanced by the various tints of the woody grain, it is far from being a painful effort, and has 
veritable artistic value. Although the group of sculpture is small, it shows a decided gain upon former exhibits. 

Reviewing the Exhibition as a whole, we shall be convinced that it affords good grounds for congratulation. 
Yet there are many points in which it is weak, and it includes a number of canvases which cannot possibly justify 
their presence. It is to be hoped that the standard of admission will be made gradually more strict, as the annual 
exhibition becomes an established thing ; that especially the water-color section will be improved, even if through 
a great reduction of its already meagre quota ; and that artists will feel stimulated by the obvious short-comings of 
the present collection to develop imagination, design, and a purer coloring. Should they do this, it will encourage 
a continuance of frank and impartial criticism, which is undoubtedly the strongest ally of good art, irritating as its 
attitude may sometimes seem. 

The Catalogue of the Exhibition adopts the plan, which is exceedingly useful, of appending to each artist’s 
name the place of residence and birth, and the sources of his or her technical training. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 











THE KERAMIC MUSEUM OF. SEVRES. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


FINE FAIENCE. 


He wares which we shall now proceed to consider form a series by 
themselves. ‘They are still faience, but faience perfected by the 
introduction, cither in the body, or the glaze, or the enamel, of matters 
foreign to them, and which give to them greater consistence and more 
resistance to wear. The introduction of silicates, phosphates, or kaolins 
into the pastes, and the use of oxide of cobalt for the purpose of whiten- 
ing them, together with the introduction of borax into the covering 
ubstances, carried the manufacture of faience —which began with 
modest white pipe-clay, simply lead-glazed—to the point shown us 
to-day by the manufactorics of Staffordshire and by some of those of 
France. 

Case 38 contains fine French faienee, such as the products of Oiron, 
to which collectors apply the more resonant name of Henri-Deux Ware ; 
of Longwy (Moselle) ; of the Rue du Pont-aux-Choux, remarkable as 
being cast from silver vessels ; of Orleans, which is distinguished by its 
violet color ; of Apt, in which the body, superficially veined in yellow 
and black, is decorated with reliefs in white; and of Sevres, where 
Lambert made it from 1785 to 1790. 

Case 39 is devoted to foreign faience of the same kind from Eng- 
land, Germany, and Italy. 





Fig. 1. —CHINESE PORCELAIN VASk, 


SOFPF PORCELAIN, 


It will be sufficient to reeall the fact that soft paste porcelain is not true porcelain, but a semi-vitreous, semi- 
opaque substance, —a_/7r7//, as it is called, — by means of which the attempt was made to imitate the very beautiful 
products of unknown composition which, from the close of the Middle Ages, came to Europe from the extreme 
Orient, principally by way of Venice. 


In Case 40, Italy is represented by the soft pastes of Florence with the arms of the Medici, of Venice in 
imitation of Oriental porcelains, and of Capo di Monte ; 


with the Chicaneaus, and of Chantilly ; England, by those 
of Valavera. In aca 


’rance, by those of Rouen with Poterat, of Saint-Cloud 
of Chelsea, Worcester, and Derby ; and Spain, by those 
se in the corresponding bay the soft pastes of Vincennes and of Sévres are exhibited. But it 
does not contain many very fine pieces, and it will hardly receive many accessions at the prices which these wares 
bring at present, unless it be by gifts or unforeseen legacies. 


There are some, however, which show the colors 
most prized by amateurs. 


The manufacture of soft paste ceased at Sévres in 1804, but was again taken up in 1849 by Ebelmen and 
Regnault. At present, it has once more been wellnigh abandoned. ‘The pieces which Mme. Apoil decorates are, 
however, so charming, that the failure to make serious attempts to return to the old style of decoration is to be 
regretted, as this style is admirably alapted to small pieces, which are the only ones that can be made of this 
substance. 


HARD PORCELAIN. 


We now come to the true porcelain, that in which the paste is made of kaolin, —an earth which is produced 
by the decomposition of feldspathic rocks, — and with a glaze of the same nature. 
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Cases 41 to 44, Chinese, and Case 45, Japanese porcelains, completely upset the ideas which used to be 
inculcated upon us, and against which our ignorance constantly rebelled, to wit, the distinction between the wares of 
China and those of Japan. The method was somewhat radical in its simplicity: all that was common or ordinary 
belonged to China ; all that was perfect belonged to Japan. But now the Japanese themselves have come to tell 
us that the porcelain industry was only quite recently imported into their country from China, having been intro- 
duced thence as late as the beginning of the sixteenth century. As to the porcelain of Corea, that is almost 
entirely out of the question now, more especially since the shipments made by French agents commissioned to 
purchase pieces of undoubted origin have revealed to us a strange state of barbarism. ‘lhus all classifications are 
upset. But the porcelain of Persia is still spoken of, and we even 


publish a specimen (Fig. 2) decorated with low reliefs under a e : 
green glaze. fia 


The bays which correspond to the cases devoted to Oriental 
porcelain are filled with architectural details in enamelled stone- 
ware of Chinese manufacture. 

Retracing our steps on the opposite side of the row of central 
cases, we continue to follow the series of hard porcelain, but the 
specimens here exhibited are of European manufacture. 

Cases 46 to 50 contain Saxon porcelain, the first made in 
Europe. ‘The specimens of white ware decorated in relief are not 
of the most beautiful kind, such as may be studied in the Japanese 
Palace at Dresden ; but we shall find some of the deceptive imita- 
tions of Chinese decoration, in which the branches of the peach- 
tree serve as a motive, and which was in turn imitated on soft paste 
at Chantilly. Specimens of the porcelain of Vienna, remarkable for 
its gilding in relief, of Berlin, and of Bavaria, are also to be seen in 
these cases, while that of Belgium, Switzerland, and Sweden will be 
found in Case 51. 

Cases 52 and 53 are filled with French porcelain of various 
origin. In 52 we can study specimens of the eighteenth century 
from Paris (Clignancourt, La Courtille, Le Carrousel, Locré), from 
Niederwiller by Custine, from Strasburg by the Hanongues, and 


from Lille, where the first experiments in firing with coal were made 





in 1783. Case 53 is given up to the nineteenth-century wares from 
Paris, by Dihl, from Orleans, Caen, Bordeaux, and Limoges. We Fig. 2.— Persian Porcerain Frasx 

will call attention to two medallions in hard paste, casts from terra-cottas of Nini, which are said to have been 
made in 1759 by Brancas-Lauraguais with kaolin from Alengon. ‘The other pieces are almost exclusively table 
ware. It cannot be said that all these specimens are artistically very elegant and pleasing. ‘They belong, for the 
most part, to an epoch the products of which have fallen into well-merited discredit. But they hold an honorable 
place in a collection which is principally technical, and they mark the progress afterwards accomplished by the 
industry to which the manufactory of Sévres is specially devoted. 

Cases 54 to 60 bring us to the hard porcelain of Sevres. The first three are devoted to early specimens, still 
inspired by the models used for soft paste, but which underwent a slow transformation under the influence of the 
school of David, represented in the industrial arts by Percier. ‘The strange aberrations of taste at this epoch have 
been sufficiently dwelt upon by others, and we shall not repeat what they have said in the presence of a case 
entirely filled with plates decorated with landscapes, and vases covered with historical paintings. With Case 57 
begins the series of more modern porcelain, and that of the experiments to which the products of Sevres owe their 
present physiognomy. Case 60 — the last — contains biscuit. 

In the three corresponding bays the first place is occupied by the faience made at Sevres about twenty years 
ago, before private industry applied itself seriously to the development of this manufacture, and carried it to the 
point at which it was seen at the last Exposition. And in this connection it seems proper to remark that this 
branch of modern keramic industry is quite incompletely represented in the Museum, although the lower parts of 
the cases are generally reserved for the contemporary products of each group shown in the upper part. Sevres has 
given up the manufacture of faience, as well as that of glazed earthen-ware, which no longer presented any techni- 
cal difficulties. We regret, however, that M. Robert, through whose hands everything has passed that has been 
made at Stvres these many years, since he administered and organized the new manufacture, did not continue to 
produce some large pieces, which, by the richness of their forms and the freedom or the simplicity of their color- 
ing, would harmonize better in certain situations than porcelain, the contours of which must necessarily be rigid. 

The remarkable enamels of M. Gobert, although sometimes applied to rather questionable forms, cause us to 
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regret that the enamelling shop has also been closed. ‘The beautiful decorations in pdtes rapportées which this 
eminent artist makes at present do not hinder us from remembering that he is the only incontestable and direct 


uccessor ol the vreat ename llers of Limoges of the sixteenth century, 


Phe pictures upon porcelain, however remarkable the results may be, and however great the difficulties which 
their execution presents, remind us too strongly of the vases and plates in the case before us. 
] 


One case is devoted to the trial specimens made during the last twenty-five years, according to the experiments 


with high-fire colors pro ecuted in the laboratory by M. A. Salvetat. 
All decorated pottery, if it is to be as perfect as its nature will permit, ought to allow of firing body and deco 
ration simultaneously ; that is to say, one and the same temperature must suffice to fuse the colors and to incor- 


porate them with the glaze, and this latter must attach itself absolutely to the excipient. Some of these colors are 


fluid, like the cobalt blues, and mix with the glaze without forming a relief; others are thick, and not trar ‘parent. 
In China, those pieces of porcelain which have a uniform or variegated ground are decorated according to the 


principle just enunciated. For flower designs, animals, or figures, colors of greater fusibility are employed, and 


sometimes even those colors are used which can be fired in the muffle. But as the composition of the body and 


the glaze of Chinese porcelain allows firing at a much lower temperature than that which is necessary for Sévres 
porcelain (the composition of which differs somewhat from the Chinese), the colors, especially those which fuse at 
a medium temperature (couleurs de demi-grand feu), combine with and are enveloped by the glaze. ‘The only 
color known at Sevres which could be submitted to the same firing as the body, was for a long time the lapis-lazuli 


blue, the well-known radiant and deep blue of Sévres. All the others were either colors de demi-grand feu, or 


muffle colors. ‘These colors, however, not only made the palette of the painter all the ric her, but even too rich. 
There was a discord between the nature of the ground and that of the surface. Very often the glaze did not cover 
the painting, and the latter had the same aspect that it might have presented had it been painted on faience or on 


japanned tin. Hence, when the study of the conditions of decorative art had shown that an intimate harmony 


ought to exist between the ornament and the material, it became necessary to seek colors which could stand the 


same temperature as the porcelain, in order to be able to decorate the latter as it ought to be decorated, and as it 
is in the Hast. 


This is the aim which M. Salvetat sought to reach by his experiments, and we shall not complain overmuch 


because his labors have not yet succeeded in supplying the artists of Sevres with all the colors of the prism. Deco- 
rative painting must be simple, and it is not desirable that those who practise it should have too many resources at 


their disposal. ‘The difficulties are complicated, moreover, by the fact that the temperature of the Chinese kilns is 


much lower than that of the Sévres kilns. Chinese porcelains which were passed through the latter showed 


marked changes in their forms, as well as in their colors, many of which completely evaporated. But, nevertheless, 
we have to-day in high-fire colors all the shades of blue and green, certain yellows, and several reds. 


All we want 
is the seale of orange-reds and of deep yellows. 


The blues are obtained from oxides of cobalt, and their hue varies according to treatment ; if calcined with the 


oxides of zine, they tend towards violet, while the oxides of manganese impart to them a greenish hue. 


The oxide 
of uranium produces either yellow or black, according as the flame of the furnace is oxidizing or not. The reds, 
finally, are produced by what the English call pév& co/or, which is a combination of tin and chromium (stannate 
of oxide of chromium), or by aluminate of chromium, which is, in fact, artificial ruby. As for the blacks, they 
are produced from the oxides of iridium and ruthenium, and for the grays powdered platinum is used. 

These are the colors employed in the decoration of the porcelain lately made, and exhibited at the Champ de 
Mars, by the manufactory at Sevres, — which invented the recipes and gave the impulse, —as well as by private 
manufactories, such as those of M. Pillivayt at Limoges, and MM. Hache and Pepin-Lehalleur at Vierzon. Greater 
liberty, greater simplicity, and consequently greater boldness, than in the old decoration will be noticed here : the 
greater breadth of execution is in accord with the dimensions of the large pieces. A tendency will also be dis- 
covered towards the method of decoration @ /a barbotine (colors mixed with liquid paste), which is used on 
earthen-ware. In fact, the means are the same, only the degrees of heat in firing are singularly different. What is 
needed to enable painting on porcelain to acquire all its intensity and lustre, is a temperature which will reduce the 
half-baked and porous wares, of which the Parisian manufacturers of to-day are guilty to such an extent, toa 
shapeless and dull mass. Furthermore, the gaps which the palette of high-fire colors show, force the decorators 
into a certain sobriety, quite in the spirit of the Chinese, our masters in this art. 

The application of white, semi-transparent pastes on a colored ground, tried since 1852, and carried out by 
M. Solon on a series of cups, in connection with high-fire painting, constitutes one of the greatest innovations in 


decoration for which the keramic industry is indebted to Sevres. Provided that it is not executed upon grounds 


of an unfit color, such as the more or less grayish rose and violet tints which did such injury to the Sevres exhibi- 

tion of 1867, we can only felicitate those courageous artists, MM 

tise this species of decoration at Sévres. 
But let us return to the Museum. 


. Gely, Damousse, Gobert, and Bulot, who prac- 


The last bay is filled with groups in terra-cotta, which were made in the 
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eighteenth century for reproduction in biscuit. Among them there are charming pieces, like the one we publish, 
(Fig. 3.) Some are broken. ‘This is the work of those who, arms in hand, came in 1870, as every one knows, 
to lead our corrupted country back to virtue. ‘The extremity of the gallery is devoted to Oriental pottery. The 
entrance is marked by figures 
of Chinese warriors, of toler- 
ably large size, and the centre 
is occupied by the Mussul- 
man tomb which figured at 
the Indian exhibition of the 
Champ de Mars. 

Technical collections fill 
the rooms on one side, glass- 
ware and mosaics those of the 
other. In the first are shown 
the materials used in China 
and at Sévres, the different 
stages of the manufacture, 
the defects which may occur, 
the remedies which may be 
applied and the means which 
may be used to prevent them, 
the ‘shrinkage which the pieces 
undergo, ete. 

But there are things which 
these cases cannot show. Such 


are the ingenious processes 


¥ 
f 
| 


Bm inyey 
a ae 


employed in making large, 


4 


and more especially colossal 
pieces, as, for instance, the 
various pieces which compose 
the Vase of Neptune, placed 
in the centre of the entrance 
hall. Ivery one knows, more 
or less, that in the manufac- 
turing of pottery argillaceous 
earths are used, whatever their 
composition may be, ground 


up with water, and reduced to 


OMT 


A HT ti .. he vessels are fashioned with 
| HTL i jiitiiiilt iy 
| : wi | 


paste of a certain ¢ onsistence. 


the hand, with the aid of a 
few very simple tools, upon 


horizontal wheels or turn- 





tables (the potter’s wheel). 
Porcelain is also thus made. 
Fig. 3. — THE OFFERING TO CuPIp.-— MopEL or A Group IN Biscurt. ee ; ; 
But it is likewise pressed in 
plaster moulds, which, being absorbent, deprive the paste of its water, and almost immediately give it a certain 
consistence, Again, the paste may be run into moulds in a liquid state, — reduced ex barbotine, as it is called 
technically, — in which case the moulds are very thick, so as to increase their power of absorption. ‘The darbotine 
which is in immediate contact with the mould loses its water, and is deposited on the surface. In this manner are 
obtained those thin and light pieces which seem to be but egg-shell. If the paste is left in the mould for a longer 
time, the layer thickens, and adheres to the mould, while the surplus of the liquid paste may be poured out. 
But if the piece is of tolerably large size, so that the soft crust has some weight, it sometimes happens that it breaks 
down within itself. To force the crust to retain its position after the liquid paste has been emptied, and while it is 
drying suffic iently to allow of the removal of the mould without danger, the pouring off is performed under a certain 
atmospheric pressure. This pressure of the air replaces that of the liquid, and holds the slightly solidified crust in 
position, The grand vases of state manufactured at Sévres for several years past were made by this process, under 
the direction of M. E. Milet. 
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We have little to say of the glass section. ‘The manufacture of glass has never been carried on at Sevres, but 
glass painting has been practised there. Painting is the word, which is often out of place when applied to the 
products of industry ; for the windows for the subterranean chapels at Dreux, which were executed here, are 
veritable paintings. It is possible to speak severely of the designs, which, however, were furnished to the manufac- 
tory. We shall only except the one which Mugéne Delacroix composed for the upper chapel of Dreux, and which, 
in color as well as in design, is conceived in the still Gothie spirit of the beginning of the sixteenth century. But 
we must not overlook the fact, that Sevres set the example to private industry, and did not abandon the execution 
of stained glass windows until after this industry had been able to profit by its mistakes, as well as by its teachings. 

At present an atelier for mosaic is established at Sevres. From it came the frieze composed by M. Charles 
Lameire, which gives a little pleasant coloring to the cold monumental building in which the Keramic Museum is 
sheltered, and the walls of which ought to have received an ample polychromic decoration in lava and enamelled 
faience. [ts aspect would then have announced its purpose. Let us hope that the master mosaicists who came 
from Rome did not bring with them the twenty thousand types of vitreous substances which they had at their 
disposal in the ateliers of the Vatican, and that Murano will not send them the thirty-six thousand shades which it 
can produce, As in the case of the Gobelins, a palette of such abundant richness is useless. ‘The decorative arts 
do not require so much. 

The Keramic Museum of Sévres, to which we return once more before we finally leave it, presents certain 
gaps which it would be easy to indicate. But its Curator, M. Champfleury, is active, and takes an interest in all 
manifestations of art, especially in its popular form,—and is there an art more popular than that which finds its 
means of expression in keramics? He is seconded by public favor, and a success which we would call European, 
if it were not universal, has already recompensed him for the order and the method he has introduced into the 
classification of the objects exhibited. Morcover, he has time at his disposal, and —a rare thing, indeed, especially 
in a museum — he has a budget which is nearly sufficient. What else could one desire ? 


ALFRED Darce.. (In Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 





Fig. 4 SAVIGNIES PLATE. 
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CRITICISM. 


THE SCIENCE OF TASTE. Being a Treatise on its Prin- 
ciples. By GLADSTON-LINGHAM. With tos Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Edward Stanford. 1879. 
250 pp. 

HILE effect writing a 
Taste, the author of this 
maintain that it is amenable to laws, 


London: 
8vo. 


in general treatise on 


book endeavors to 





and there- 
fore may be considered as a science. 
laws are founded on esthetic appreciation, the 


These 
knowledge 
of that which is best calculated to please, rather than such 
as may happen to do so, and the approval of reason rather 
than sense; and therefore Taste is a subject within the 
reach of rational discussion. He says: “It will not be 
long before principles are established in this as in every 
other science; and if we deduce our Jaws from those as- 
certainable laws written upon the open volume of Nature 
before us, we shall have no difficulty in ascertaining what 
is best calculated to please the eye, gratify the mind, ele- 
vate the sentiments, and conduce to that general harmony 
which prevails in creation around us; which the spirit of 
man so earnestly desires, but which the folly of man so 
materially impedes.” 

We have thus endeavored to state as concisely as pos- 
sible his aim and intention in offering to the public this pro- 
fusely illustrated and handsomely printed volume. That 
the book is not what it aims to be, does not surprise us. 
As said at the outset, it is simply a treatise on Taste. It 
is pervaded by a spirit of manly earnestness and candor, 
not unmixed with a determination to strike at the root of the 
many popular fallacies in matters of taste. Its tendency is 
to decry the prevailing influence of sentiment, as in contra- 
distinction to that of reason and sense. While endeavor- 
ing to lay down the fundamental principles of criticism, it 
severely criticises those who do not recognize them, with 
an air which savors almost of cynicism. It is a free lance 
thrown at the sentimental bosh of the day, both in art cul- 
ture and the books that treat of it. The practical knowl- 
edge of the great number of subjects referred to for illus- 
tration, in the various chapters, gives force to these attacks. 


The author’s contempt for all conventionalities in art and 
criticism, and his free treatment of the subject, are such 
as we should expect from an American rather than an 
English pen. 

The title is an unfortunate one. There is nothing in 
the treatment of the subject which goes to show that there 
is any science in taste, yet there is a great deal of good 
sense in this volume, and the result is a different book from 
what the reader would at first suppose it to be. It may do 
much good in leading others up to independent thought in 
matters of art, as well as in the many other matters of 
taste touched upon for illustration. For the author main- 
tains that taste is all pervading and universal. He com- 
mences with architecture, and passes through every de- 
partment of decoration, and includes painting and sculpture, 
the use of color, literature, and personal adornment. 

His definition of Taste, given in the first sentence of the 
Introduction, may be accepted without any dispute as to 
whether taste is a science or not, and is on the whole satis- 
factory. He says, “ Taste may be concisely defined as the 
capability of appreciating the Beautiful; and the Beautiful 
is primarily that which, by attracting the eye, satisfies and 
elevates the mind.’’ Hence taste is the result of educa- 
tion, and no man is competent to exercise it, or can be 
said to have taste with reference to any subject or thing, 
unless he is well informed about that particular thing. It 
follows, therefore, that a man is not presumably a man of 
taste because he is generally well educated. He can only 
be a man of taste in the specialties which he has studied, 
or to which he has given particular attention. Taste is 
also amenable to reason. In this view of the subject the 
author does not stand alone, so far as the application of 
taste to architecture and the kindred 
No one has contended more strongly than Viollet-le-Duc 
that the best Greek art was consistent with rationalism 
above every other quality. And while has endeavored 
through all his writings to impress upon the French people 
the importance of making all modern architecture amenable 
to the dictates of reason, our author maintains that it is 
the foundation of all good taste in matters of architecture, 
sculpture, decoration, color, language, and per- 


arts is concerned. 


he 


painting, 








g THE 


™SI 


ynal adornment It is under these heads, or very near 
o. that he considers the subject in detail, and adduces a 
number of 11 rati I sto show what forms the basis 
of wood taste in these departments ol human progress 
He makes a sav onslaught upon the prevailing in 
fluence of f itters of taste. Hle demands that 
his country shall establish and maintain a national method 


of construction adapted to materials used, 


climate, 


other circumstances, a in essential pre liminary to a true 

progr , architectural design. ‘The absurdities and in 

congruities of many accepted and popularly admired works 
| , | 


ot architecture are criticised in aruthless manner, yet we 


hardly think his proposed reforms uch, for instance, as 


the “suevestion for Park Gat with an illustration 


would meet with the commendation of those who are com- 


ent to judve, or, according to his standard, men of taste. 


His dis 


from 


ion of the valéonale of window proportion is far 


ound, and in thi is often in many other illustra 


tions adduced, he reasons from one side of the question 


Proportion in architecture, another knotty subject, about 


which the world ha 


lations, also receives a 


been treated with many foolish pecu 


hare of comment, without any ce 
there is 


Wwe ll 


errors which 


cided conclusion But notwithstanding this, 


much said about architectural detail which is caleu 


lated to set men to thinking about common 


the y never thought worth thinking about. 


Among the illustrations are everal showing what ab 


to be found in the details of the work of 
The Cc, 


by being isolated 
) 


surdities are ome 
of Iengland’s most prominent architects 


duced by the 


as Ire pro- 
author, look all the worse 
from then surroundings. 
One suggestion about color in decoration is espe ially 


valuable. He says (page to2): “In find that, 


with the exception of green and blue, what may be termed 


nature we 


positive and decided colors are never introduced in mass¢ 


but are reserved for flowers, for the plumage of birds, for 
i such like. 


ought to contine ourselves to 


insects, precious ston and Following the 


disposition thus indicated, we 


such hues as are unobtrusive, and embellish with those 


richer He 


green in a background for pictures, it being sug 


which are claims 


that no color is so appro- 
priate as 
gested by Nature herself. 

The artich 


best in the book. 


Orrinsmith, Mrs. Haweis, 


on Common Sense is the 
Mrs 
Dresser 


In it the Misses Garrett, 
M. Blane, 


pen slashes for their shallow sentimentalisms. 


and Dr. receive his 


most vigorous 

And yet, 
devoted to 
illustrations of manifest errors in the use of the English 


notwithstanding that a large portion of it is 


language by some of the most prominent writers of the 
present day, not even sparing Thackeray, Dickens, East 
lake, and the /orlnightly Review, the author uses such 
istounding words as “consecution” (page 66), “effectua 
tion” (page t11), and *“ accomplishable ” (page 112), and 
he quite equ ils | ugene Véron in this re markable interro 
gation: “ Wherein lies the super-excellence of a properly 
cut coat, but in a concatenation of differences in themselves 
inconsiderablk 

rhe articles on male and female attire are original and 
fresh, and are interesting contributions to the literature of 
The illus 
Certainly the wsthet- 
ics of dre s have never bec nh so thoroughly analyzed before. 


In the concluding chapter he pleads for the general cul- 


that important subject — to womankind at least. 


trations are profuss ind to the point 


tivation and dissemination of taste, by which he means a 
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cultivation of the knowledge of what is good and bad in de- 


on, throughout his country. 


He compares it with France, 
where the prevailing good taste of the people is the result 
of gratuitous education and judicious subventions. 

But what is good for the English people in this respect 
is doubly essential to the asthetic progress and well-being 


of our own, and Americans who sympathize with the Eng- 


lish in all efforts for self-culture in art, literature, and all that 
is elevating and ennobling, will find much in this book to 


set them thinking about reason and common-sense, even 


if it does not induce them to appreciate the study of the 
sclewce OL taste. 


P. B. WIGHT. 


ANCIENT ART. 


THe History or ANCIENT Art. Translated from the 
German of JOHN WINCKELMANN, by G. HENRY LODGE, 
M. D. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


volumes in two. xvi + 491 pp. 


18380. Four 


+ 507 pp. 


and xx 
8vo.  Illustr. 


LODGE’S translation of Winckelmann’s //7s- 
tory of Ancient Art, first published some thirty 
years ago, still keeps its place as a standard 
wsthetician’s text. In 
t with t 
favor which it merits as a faithful rendering 
Ienelish of a 
has be n 
these 


version of the learned 


this new edition it will doubtless mec 


ie continued 
into idiomatic 
e flood of light that 
subject of which it treats in 


work which, de pite tl 
] 


pourea upon the 
student of art 


that 


later days, no can consult without 


We 


the original text with 


profit. could wish the translator had enriched 


notes and commentaries calculated 
to bring it up to the modern stand-point, and thus made it 
as valuable from an historical, as it must always be from 
an zwsthetic point of view; but we have no right to quarrel 
with him on this score, as he has so well accomplished the 
task undertook. 
Stuttgart 
Works published in 1547, we 


far easier which he In comparing the 


translation with the edition of Winckelmann’s 
have, however, found a few 
arbitrary changes which seem to us not altogether judicious. 
Thus, for example, at least two thirds of the notes are omit- 
ted, and those given, instead of being placed at the bottom 
of the pages to which they refer, are collected at the end 
of each volume. Furthermore, the text is so divided in 
the translation that it is not always easy to follow the 
references. Thus, at page 285 of Mr. Lodge’s first volume, 
where Winckelmann’s fourth book begins, we find Vol. IT. 
and a Preface; but when we look at the Explanation of 
Plates, at page 504 of the second bound volume, in which 
these plates are given, we find that the pagination refers 
to it only, and after some search discover that the eighteen 
inserted in the first are incompletely referred to in the 
Preface on page 283. Again, on p. 22, Vol. I., Winckel- 
mann says: ‘The list of works which I have prefixed 
that I have cited.” 


at the foot of the page reads: 


does not include all Mr. Lodge’s note 
“The catalogue of books 
is given in the last volume.” We are bound to say that, 
after faithful search in the German edition and the Ameri- 
can translation, we have failed to discover the bibliography 
promised by the author and his translator, and probably 
never compiled. 


At page 41 of the first volume, Dr. Lodge claims that 


the biography of Winckelmann with which it opens is the 
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first ever written. Probably he intended to speak of it as 
the first English biography, for that prefixed to the Stuttgart 
edition was published two years earlier, and is so closely 
followed by Dr. Lodge that we are led to believe that his 
own is substantially a translation of it. In concluding his 
account of Winckelmann’s life, the translator says: “I 
should not be sorry to see it surpassed by a better attempt.” 
Evidently these words were written in 1849, when no such 
attempt had been made, but it seems strange that they 
were not altered, or that a note was not added to the pas- 
sage when reprinted for this new edition, to tell the reader 
that Dr. Lodge’s wish was gratified eight years ago, by the 
appearance of Carl Justi’s Zz/e, Works, and Contemporaries 
of Winckelmann, in three volumes, published at Leipsic in 
1572. 

The general soundness of Winckelmann’s theory of the 
beautiful in art; the correctness of his conclusions as to 
the causes of the superiority of the Greeks in sculpture; 
the frequent occurrence of happy illustrations of thought by 
apt similes to be found in his pages, — sufficiently account 
for the fact that his writings are still prized, despite the 
elaborate works on the same subjects written since his 
day by German, French, and English archeologists, whose 
opportunities for study are tenfold greater than those 
which were available in the last century, when Winckel- 
mann, though groping in what was comparatively an Egyp- 
tian darkness, saw the light, and proclaimed it. 
may 


mistaken, his deductions as to schools and styles unsound ; 


His pre- 


sumed facts have been subverted, his attributions 
yet nevertheless the residuum of original thought, wealth 
of idea, and richness of imagery, noticeable in his writings, 
have sufficed to keep their author’s name alive. “If,” says 
Schasler,! **modern wstheticians have gained a_ higher 
position, whence they command an extended horizon, we 
must not forget that his shoulders served them as a stir- 
rup. Even Lessing received a directing impulse from 
Winckelmann, who is thus the indirect cause of all that 
has been accomplished since his day.” 

Born in 1717, at Stendal, in Altmark, the son of a poor 
shoemaker, Johann Joachim Winckelmann first read Greek 
and Latin authors in the library of his native town, and 
continued to do so with avidity in the Gymnasium at Berlin 
In 1748 he became Librarian 


Nothenitz, 


and the University at Halle. 


to Count von and 


thus found an opportunity for that study of ancient art to 


Biinau, at near Dresden, 


which his life was to be devoted. This greatly increased 
his longings for Italy, where it was mainly to be passed. 
Through the interest which he awakened in the Papal 
Nuncio, Monsignor Archinto, he obtained the promise of a 
situation in the Vatican Library, on condition that he would 
abjure Protestantism, which he finally made up his mind 
to do in 1754, rather, as it seems, from love of Rome than 
of Romanism. He did not, however, attain the object of 
his desire for more than a year, during which he devoted 
his time exclusively to the study of ancient art, and wrote 
his first work, 7houghts upon the Imitation of Greek Art 
in Painting and Sculpture. When this was published, in 
1756, together with two other compositions on the same 
subject, Winckelmann was at Rome, in company with his 
friend, Raphael Mengs, the painter, living on a small pen- 
sion granted him by the king of Saxony. The enthusiasm 
which the treasures accumulated at Rome awakened in his 

1 Kritische 
Vol. I. p. 


Geschichte der Aesthetik. Von Dr. Max Schasler. 
380. 
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mind; the joy with which he studied the antique objects 
accumulated by his patron, Cardinal Albani, whose splen- 
did museum in the villa near the Porta Salaria is Winckel- 
mann’s greatest monument; his artistic researches at Na- 
ples and Florence, where he classified and catalogued the 
famous collection of gems formed by Baron von Stosch, — 
can best be followed in Carl Justi’s exhaustive biography, 
already referred to. This also, like the biography prefixed 
to the German edition of Winckelmann’s Works, and that 
which precedes Dr. Lodge’s translation of the History of 
Ancient Art, contains the sad history of the «sthetician’s 
last journey, and of his foul murder at Trieste, on the 8th 
of June, 1768. The best critical appreciation of his writ- 
ings is that of Dr. Max Schasler,? to which all who would 
understand their philosophical value must recur. 

The essays upon the taste of Greek artists, the restora- 
tion of antique statues, as well as the history of ancient 
art, the Unedited Ancient Monuments, and other shorter 
compositions, show how completely Winckelmann Helle- 
nized himself. Even the Ficinos, the Vallas, and the Plethos 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s court were not more steeped in the 
philosophy of Greece than he in its plastic art. His criti- 
cal insight enabled him to divine the highest qualities of 
the best period in the Greco-Roman copies upon which he 
formed his taste, and although, as in his over-appreciation 
of the Apollo Belvedere, which was to him “the highest 
ideal of art,” ® he showed the need of such a standard as 
we have in the marbles of the Parthenon, he still in count- 
less passages proved that he had deeply penetrated into 
the very heart of a subject which engrossed his thoughts 
and formed the chief object of his life. The magnitude of 
the work which he accomplished can only be measured by 
those who know the low condition of taste in art in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Beauty had come to 
be regarded as the manifestation of the false by the lovers 
of the Baroque style, who in architecture could not toler- 
ate the unbroken line of the simple curve, and in sculpture 
admired draperies broken up into tortured and meaningless 
folds, as well as ornament which obeyed no law of natural 
growth. Baumgarten and his followers, the so-called popu- 
lar wstheticians, with their abstract reflections upon the 
nature of beauty, could not bring men to their senses, and 
make them feel the falseness of prevailing systems, but 
Winckelmann, discarding such pointless weapons, set him- 
self to evolve a body of sound doctrine from the art of 
ancient times, “proclaimed from the banks of the Tiber 
the everlasting supremacy of the Greeks, and wrought a 
complete revolution in public taste whose effects are still 
felt.” 


people out of Egypt through the desert to the promised 


He has been compared to Moses, who brought his 


land, and, considering the false canons of taste from whose 
bondage he delivered his age, he may well be regarded as 
a prophet and a chosen leader among men. 

CHARLES C., PERKINS. 
—o 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 


Messrs. SCRIBNER & Co. announce a new Portfolio 
of Proof Impressions from Scribner's Monthly and St. 
Nicholas, containing fifty of the choicest recent pictures 

2 Op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 385-424- 
8% Lodge, Vol. IT. p. 312. 
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from the two magazines. This time it will be a real port- 


folio. with loose sheets, not a bound book. ‘The edition is 


{ 


to be limited to 15 ( at &5 each The same firm is 


about to publish new editions of Dr. S hliemann’s J/ycene, 
revised and enlarved, and of Mr. Clarence Cook’s //ozse 
Beautiful, both at reduced prices. 

Miressre S;CRIBNER & WELFORD have ready for publi- 
cation Japanese Pottery, by a native of Japan, with an 


introduction and catalogue by Aug. W. Franks. The 


work is fully illustrated 

Messxs. J. B. Lirvincorr & Co. have ready for publi- 
cation Rev. Henry Formby’s Auctent Rome, and its Con- 
nection with the Christian Religion, which will contain 
numerous illustrations of ancient monuments, sculpture, 
and coinage, and of the antiquities of the Christian cata 
combs 

Messrs. JAMES R. OsGoop & Co. announce 7he Open 
Fireplace in all Ages, by J. Pickering Putnam, architect, 
of Boston, with 269 illustrations, and new editions, some- 
what smaller in size and less in price, of the heliotype col 


lections known as the Dresden and the Landseer Galleries. 


FOREIGN. 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low & Co. have in press 4 Short 
History of the British School of Painting, by Mr. George 
H. Shepherd. 

THe Arr JOURNAL, under the new editorship of Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish, will number among its contributors Mr. 
Kuskin, Prof. Colvin, Mr. Burne Jones, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, and Mr. Holman Hunt. 

Messrs. Mircnete. & HuGurs have issued the eigh- 
teenth volume of the publications of the Kent Archaologi 
cal Society, illustrated with a large chromolithograph and 
various engravings of the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, 
etc. 

Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUS announce a new volume, 
Pencil and Palette: a Book for Artists and Lovers of Art, 
by Mr. Robert Kempt 

Mk. WALTER SMitu publishes a new work by the Rev. 
R. St. John Tyrwhitt, entitled Greek and Gothic: Progress 
and Decay in the Three Arts of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and lainting. 

Messrs. SEELEY are about to publish a new and 
cheaper edition of Mrs. Charles Heaton’s Life of Direr, 
illustrated with reproductions by M. Amand Durand. 

Mr. W. Srreir, of Dresden, announces Angelica 
Kaufmann, hifty Selected Works in Photographs. The 
work is to be issued in seventeen parts, the last part to be 
accompanied by the text for the whole. The same pub- 
lisher issues a series of one hundred cabinet photographs 
from the works of Raphael. 

M. Rozz publishes an illustrated Catalogue of the His- 
torical Exhibition of Belgian Art, edited by M. F. G. 
Dumas. 

M. ALFRED MICHIELS’s book on lan Dyck et ses Elbves 
is to be published in the month of December 

THE FRENCH MINISTRY OF WAR possesses a collection 
of water-colors, by staff officers and by artists who accom- 
panied the French armies, representing all the sieges, com- 
bats, and battles in which French soldiers were engaged, 
from the end of the reign of Louis XIV. down to the se ond 
Republic. About one hundred and fifty of the most impor- 
tant of these sketches are to be lithographed and united 
into a volume, for distribution by the Ministry. 
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British painters; with 80 examples of their work engraved on wood. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881 [1880]. 6 + 162 pp. 
qto. hee) 

Fhe new public buildings on Penn Square, in the city of Philadelphia. 
\ddre of Hon. Benjamin Harris Brewster, at the laying of the 


corner-stone, July 4, 1574; with a description of the buildings, the 
tatistics and progress of the work up to January 1, 1880, and a sum 
mary of legislative and municipal action relating to the undertaking; 
with a brief history of events pertaining thereto. Printed for the 


Commissioners. Philadelphia. —15o. Ss pp. and to heliotype 
plates. vo. 
VALENTINI, Puitipr J. J. The Landa alphabet: a Spanish fabrica 


tion. Worcester, Mass.: C. Hamilton. 1880. 35 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 

WoLTMANN, Dr. A, AND Dr. K, WOERMANN. History of ancient, 
early Christian, and medizval paintin From the German; trans 
lated and edited by Sidney Colvin. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
is 26 505 pp. Illustr. 4to. $7.50, $10.50, $15, according to 
binding. 






FOREIGN. 


\DELINE, J. Hippolyte Bellangé et son auvre. Paris: Quantin. 280 
pp., with etchings and fac-similes (S plates and 28 text illustrations). 
VO. 20 Trancs. 

\NCILLON DE Jouy,G. De la propriété littéraire et artistique, en droit 
romain; De la propriété artistique, en droit frangais. Nancy. 319 
pp. Svo. 

Annales de la Société Académique d’ Architecture de Lyon. T. 6. Ex- 
ercises 1877-1880. Lyon. xciii + 215 pp. Plates and portrait. 
Large Sv 


/ 
. 
ATKINSON, T. BEAVINGTON, The schools of modern art in Germany. 


With numerous illustrations. London: Seeley. Folio. £1 11s. 6d. 
\uGeror, A. pb’. La peinture et les peintres célebres. Limoges: M. 
Barbou & Cie. xlix 238 pp. Svo. 
BAknER, Mrs. MARY. Some drawings of ancient embroidery. Lon 
don: Sotheran. 4to {22 


Baukunde der Architekten. Unter Mitwirkung von Fachmiinnern det 


verschiedenen Ejinzelgebiete bearbeitet von den Ilerausgebern der 


Deutschen Bauzeitung und des Deutschen Baukalenders. Mit etwa 
1068 Holzschn. J. Thi. Berlin: Toeche. 180. viii 587 pp. 
vo. 10 marks. ; 

Benorr, A. Joachim de Sandrart; Etude sur Claude Gellée et sur son 


éjour a Rome. Saint-Dié. 14 pp. and portr. gto. (Extract from 
the Bull. de la Soc. Philomatique Vosgienne.) 

Beruke, Hm. Decorativer Holzbau. 11.-16. Lfg. (As _ previously 
announced, See KreEview, Vol. I. p. 406.) 


BormkeAu, L. A. Pr ncipes et exemy les d’architecture ferroniére. Les 
grandes constructions édilitaires en fer; la halle-basilique. Paris: 
Kk. Lacroix. (i581.) go pp. and § plates. 6.50 francs. 


BouGueret, A. Cours de dessin linéaire et de géométrie pratique 


daprés les programmes de la ville de Paris. 2¢ éd. Paris: Hachette 
& Cie. 160 pp. 12mo. 1.80 francs. 

Catalogue de peinture, sculpture et dessin du musée de Nimes. Nimes. 
SS pp. 1omo. 

CHAULNES, DE. Notice sur les vitraux de lVéglise de Notre-Dame de 
Sabk Mamers. 26 pp. and plate Svo. (Extract from the Aevue 
Tlistor (Jite et Archéok Gite du Maine.) 


COLONNA, F, Le songe de Poliphile, etc. Fasc. 2 }. a & (fin). 
\s previously announced. See Review, Vol. I. p. 83.) 

Congrés archéologique de France. 46° session. Séances générales 

tenues a Vienne, en 1879, par la Société Frangaise d’ Archéologie pour 


la conservation et la description des monuments. Paris : Champion. 


lvi 4+ 602 pp. and plates. vo. 
Drs|IARDINS, FE. Les monumens des thermes romains de Luxeuil. 
Paris: Champion. 55 pp. Illustr. 8vo. (Extract from the Bud 


letin Monumental.) 
DEVILLE, J. Dictionnaire du tapissier, critique et historique de V’a- 


meublement frangals depuis les temps le plu reculés ju qua nos 
jour Par J. D., pre dent honoraire de la chambre syndicale des 
tapissiers. 4th (and last) fase. Paris: Claesen. Pp. 433-543, tables, 


and 27 plates. 4to. The complete work, 4 parts, 20 francs. 
FEURMANN, E.G. Die architektonischen IFormen der Renaissance, 
etc. 5. Lfg. (As previously announced. See REVIEW, Vol. I. p 


310.) 
FEVRE, MGr. Vie et travaux de M. Léon Moynet, statuaire a Ven- 
deuvre. 2°éd. Saint-Dizier. 114 pp. and portr. &vo. 


Goru, Tup. Methode des elementaren Zeichenunterrichts. 1.-3. 
Abth. Lahr: Schauenburg. 188 99 lithogr. plates. Folio. 6 


marks. 
Gour, P. L’ceuvre de Viollet-le-Duc. Par M. P. G., architecte du 
gouvernement Paris: Ve. Morel & Cie. 62 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 


(Extract from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 
GRUNER, L. Die decorative Kunst. 5. u. 6. Lfg. (As previously an- 
nounced. See Review, Vol. I. p. 451.) 


Henrier, L. p’. Cours rationnel de dessin A l’usage des écoles élémen 
taires. Le dessin d’imitation. 3¢éd. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 156 
pp., 8vo, with 206 figures in the text and an album of 44 lithogr. 
copies. 


Japanese Pottery: Being a native report, with an introduction and cata 
logue by Augustus W. Franks. With illustrations and marks. 
(South Kensington Handbooks.) London: Chapman & Hall. 112 
pp. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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LAFFETAY, J. 
la reine Mathilde (exposée a la bibliothtque de 
Bayeux. 79 pp. Svo. 

LaTreux, L. Mémoire sur les anciens vitraux des départements du 
Pas-de-Calais et du Nord, présenté au congrés tenu par la Société 
Frangaise d’Archéologie a Arras en 1880. Amiens. 36 pp. vo. 

Lfécureur, A. Le salon du Havre en 1880, revue compléte de l’expo- 
sition des beaux-arts. Le Havre: Impr. du journal le Havre. 115 
pp- Svo. 

Manuel & l’usage des éléves de la troisitme classe. Notions sur les arts: 
architecture, sculpture, peinture et musique. Paris. 574 pp. tSsmo. 

MARIETTE, A. Catalogue général des monuments d’Abydos découverts 
pendants les fouilles de cette ville. Paris: Imp. Nationale. viii 
595 pp. Ilustr. and photogr. plate. 4to. 

MéckeL, G. L.  Ausgefiihrte und projectirte Kirchen, Villen und 
Wohnhiiuser mit iibersichtlicher Zusammenstellung der Herste!!ungs- 
kosten. 1.-3. Lfg. Dresden: Gilbers. 1880. Each part, 6 fol. 
plates in heliotype, 6 marks. (To be completed in 12 parts. ) 

Real-Encyclopiidie der christlichen Alterthiimer. Unter Mitwirkung 
mehrerer Fachgenossen bearb. u. herausgeg. von F. X. Kraus. Mit 
zahlreichen, zum grOssten Theil Martigny’s Dictionnaire des Antiqui- 
tés Chrétiennes entnommenen Holzschn. 3. Lfg. Freiburg i. Br 
Herder. 1880. Pp. 193-258. 8vo. 1.80 marks. 

REICHENSPERGER, A,  Parlamentarisches iiber Kunst und Kunsthand 
werk, nebst Glossen dazu. Koln: Bachem. 1580. 96 pp. Svo. 
1 mark. 


Notice historique et descriptive sur la tapisserie dite de 


Bayeux). 3° éd. 
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SCHLUMBERGER, G. Le trésor de San’A (monnaies himyaritiques). 

Paris: Leroux. 69 pp. and plates. Large 4to. 

WELFORD, RICHARD. A descriptive and historical account of the 
monuments and tombstones in the church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. London: Hamilton. 4to. £1 115. 6d. 

WOLTMANN, ALFRED, AND WOERMANN, KARL. History of Paint- 
ing. Vol. I.: Ancient, early Christian, and medieval painting. 
From the German edition, by Sidney Colvin. London: C. Kegan 
Paul. 520 pp. Illustr. Medium 8vo. £1 tos, , 


PERIODICALS. 


{Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY for December : — Gifford. 1. The Closed Stu- 
dio. Il. Of Winter Nights. Two poems. By Edmund C. Stedman. 

THE NATION for Nov. 4th: — The ‘ Restoration’? of St. Marks. By 
W. J. Stillman. : 

NortH AMERICAN REVIEW for December : — Discoveries at Olympia. 
By Prof. Ernst Curtius. — The Ruins of Central America. Part IV. 
By Désiré Charnay.  Mlustr. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for December: —Glimpses of Parisian Art. 
I. By Henry Bacon and Frederick H. Allen. — Illustr. — Jean- 
Frangois Millet. Peasant and Painter. IV. By Alfred Sensier. 
Illustr. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON. — A full descrip- 
tion of the new building for the National Museum, with a 
perspective view, ground-plan, and section, is given in the 
American Architect of Oct. 23d. An appropriation of 
$250,000 for this building was made by Congress on 
March 4th, 1879. On March 25th following, the construc- 
tion of the building was placed in charge of Messrs. Cluss 
& Schulze, architects, the authors of the adopted design, 
who are about to finish the building within the limit of the 
moderate amount placed at their disposal. ‘The Luilding, 
which will be ready to receive the cases and the steam- 
heating apparatus by July next, forms a square with sides 
of 327 feet, containing a net area of 102,200 square feet, 
On the 
floor there are seventeen halls, affording 80,300 square feet 


and surmounted by a cross and a dome. main 
of floor space, and a proportionate amount of wall space. 
There are, besides, 135 rooms for administrative purposes, 
etc., the majority of which are located in the upper stories 
The build- 
ing is constructed of brick, in a modernized Romanesque 


of the four corner pavilions and eight towers. 


style of architecture, in keeping with the adjacent Smith- 
sonian building. 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The trustees have ordered from Mr. M. Ezekiel, Rome, the 


sculptor of the four statues in niches in front of the Gal 
lery, seven other statues, of the same style and material, 
for the niches on the west (17th Street) side of the build- 
The life-size bronze bust of the late President of 
the Board of Trustees, Dr. J. C. Hall, by H. K. Bush 
Brown, Newburgh, has arrived, and is placed in the 
Bronze Hall. Mr. Frederick A. Bridgman’s superb picture 
of the Procession of the Sacred Bull Apis, \ately exhibited 
in Boston, was purchased by Mr. Corcoran for the Gallery 
aS soon 


ing. 


as it arrived here. The Gallery has purchased 


irom Mr. B. C. Porter, of Boston, his well-known portrait 


CHRONICLE. 


of a lady of that city, wherein a pug-dog is introduced on 
a chair before her. ‘This picture was exhibited here some 
years since, and excited great admiration. Mr. Jervis 
McEntee’s picture of C/Zouds, just returned from London, 
where it was exhibited in the Royal Academy, has been 
placed on exhibition. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YorkK. — AN 
examination of the catalogues of the loan exhibitions of 
paintings held in the 14th Street building in 1873, 1874, 
1875, and 1876, and in the new building in Central Park 
Fight 
catalogues of loan collections of pictures have been issued. 


during the present year, reveals the following facts. 


They contain the names of very nearly 1,000 distinct pic- 
tures, from the hands of about 475 different artists of vari- 
ous schools. During the same time, the Museum has 
exhibited about 330 pictures of its own, the work of 140 
artists not included above, making the total number of 
pictures exhibited over 1,300, and of artists represented 
over 600. If to these figures are added those of the Cen- 
tennial Loan Exhibition in 1876 at the National Academy 
of Design (which was collected by the joint efforts of the 
Academy and of the Museum), the grand totals rise to 
1,760 and 740 respectively. The first exhibition in the 
new building — April to October, 1880 — brought together 
315 pictures not owned by the Museum, of which 282 had 
not been hung upon its walls before. The names of 178 
artists appear, of whom 82 had not been represented be- 
fore. The present exhibition, which will continue through 
the winter, contains 342 loaned pitcures (235 not pre- 
viously exhibited), and illustrates the work of 148 artists, 
of whom 108 have not been previously represented. — The 
Museum, before 
Italy, by the liberality of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, one of 
its trustees, a very extensive and valuable collection of 


as mentioned, has lately received from 


. - . 
drawings by old masters, principally of the Italian schools. 
The collection was begun in the last century by Count 
Maggiori, the author of an artistic guide-book to Loreto 
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and Bologna, and a member of the Academy of Bologna. 


It was increased by additions from the well-known col 


« 


lections of Sig. Marietta and Prof. Angelini, and from 


that of Dr. Guastalla, of Florence. Finally, coming into 
the possession of Mr. James Jackson Jarves, it received 
several very rare and important accessions trom his 
treasures. The attributions are mainly by the original 


collector, Count Maggiori, though they have been care 


Where 


there is doubt as to the authorship, the drawing is queried, 


fully revised and supplemented by Mr. Jarves. 


or mere ly pl ict d in the chool to whit h it be lones and 
marked * unknown. It IS OL Course not to be expected 
that the attributions will prove permanently satisfactory in 
every case. New discoveries and new investigations may 
increase our knowledge of the style and method of many 
masters, and some changes may therefore be made > 


but Mr. Jarve 


tions will be required. The collection will be placed 


feels certain that no important altera 


for the present in the Galleries of Old Masters in appro- 
priate cases. It will be arranged, as far as possible, in such 
groups that the student can readily follow out any special 
style or characteristic so far as shown by the collection 

from its beginnings to its final achievements. ‘The 
attempt will be made to classify, both by chronological 
sequence, and by nationality, schools, and epochs : and 
titles will be affixed when practicable. Of course this 
endeavor will meet with obstacles in the case of those 
artists who frequently changed their residence and_ their 
style, and of those drawings which are merely single 
thoughts or memoranda for subsequent use. Examples 
of the work of these artists of composite style, and of the 
tentative fancies whence great works spring, are, however, 
of very great importance to the really earnest student, 
as showing the phases of mental vigor and of technical 
ability through which an artist passed when subjected to 
various outside influences, and when nourishing and de- 
veloping his immature fancies into finished works. The 
collection numbers 700 specimens, including some chiaro- 
scuros and several frescos. They are distributed as fol- 
lows : — Drawings by Florentine masters, 63; by Roman, 
81; by Venetian, 75; by Bolognese, 110; by other Italian 
masters or schools, 118;—architectural and decorative 
designs by Italian masters, 113 ;— drawings of the French 
school, 46; of the Spanish, 23; of the German, 13; of 
the Dutch and Flemish, 39. The earliest masters repre- 
sented are Brunelleschi and Ghiberti (?), and the majority 
of the works belong to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. The importance of this munificent gift 
to America cannot be fully determined until it has been 
carefully studied, and the light it is designed to throw upon 
the history of painting in Europe is properly directed and 
focused by judicious criticism and explanation ; but there 
is no question that this is the most noteworthy and valua- 
ble acquisition of its kind that has ever been made by any 
institution in this country. ‘To give a still more definite 
notion of the scope of the collection, a list is subjoined of 
the more prominent names represented, with the number 
of works attributed to each : — Brunelleschi, 1; Ghiberti, 
2; Pollajuolo, 1; Ghirlandajo, 1; Michelangelo and his 
school, 16; Andrea del Sarto, 8; Benvenuto Cellini, 2; 
I'ra Bartolomeo, 3 ; Raphael and his school, 14; Giulio 
Romano, 10; Polidoro da Caravaggio, 5; Spagnoletto and 
his school, 8 ; Salvator Rosa and his school, 22: I] Sodoma, 


2; Vanni, 4; Perugino, 3; Lionardo, 2(?); Parmegiano, 
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5: Corregzio, 7; Andrea Mantegna, 2; Titian and his 
school, 20; Giorgione, 2: ‘Tintoretto, 14; Paul Veronese, 
6: Palma the elder, 3: Palma the younger, 2; Tiepolo, 9; 

Agostino Caracci, 2; Annibale 
School of the Caracci, 
Giovanni da Bologna, 8; 


Pellegrino da Bologna 


Caracci, 7; Lodovico Caracci, 5; 


7; Guercino, 11: Cristofano 


\llori, 1: Domenichino, 6; Guido Reni, 9; Luca Gior- 


dano, 5: Poussin, 2; 


Claude Lorrain, 7; Watteau, 4; 
Boucher, 2; Durer, 3; Lucas Cranach, 3; Velasquez, 8: 
Murillo, 5: 


Rembrandt, 8; Rubens, 4; Vandyck, 5. 
i 5 


Zurbaran, 3; Lucas van Leyden, 3: Teniers 
the elder, 3: 
The Museum has furthermore received from Mr. Frederick 
IX. Church, the artist, a large and interesting oil painting, 
representing the wife of Rubens, attributed to that artist 
himself, and the munificence of Mr. Drexel has enabled it 


to add to its collection of old masters ei 


ght paintings on 


panel by early Italians. Mr. Drexel has also increased his 
loan collection of Egyptian antiquities by the addition of 
about thirty casts of objects in the Museum of Boolak, 
which were brought over by Captain Gorringe in the Des- 


soug with the obelisk. — The total money value of the gifts 


lately received is about $55,000. — A memorial catalogue of 


the late Mr. Gifford’s works will be issued shortly. It is 
designed to include, as far as possible, the titles of all his 
works, arranged chronologically, with notes concerning the 
scene depicted, the circumstances of the original study, the 
size of the canvas, and its present owner. An extended 
notice of Mr. Gifford’s life will be included, with several 


engravings of his works. Items of interest concerning the 


whereabouts of his pictures will be thankfully received by 
the compilers. 


Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston. — The number of 


visitors from Oct. 26th to Nov. 25th amounted to 17,076. 
Of these 4,257 were paying visitors. A very interesting 
illustrated account of the Museum, filling the whole num- 
ber, will be found in the American Architect for Oct. 30th. 


ART EDUCATION. 


New York. — During the first months of the present 
season of the Art Students’ League the composition class 
showed an extraordinary, if not unprecedented activity. 
Ladies and gentlemen’s classes are now held at the same 
hour, half-past seven, Saturday evenings, instead of, as 
heretofore, separately. It is to be hoped that the pres- 
ent spirit will prevail throughout the season, though the 
quality of the work should rise considerably.— The sec- 
ond reception was held on the evening of election day, but 
was well attended nevertheless. ‘Twenty-four oil sketches 
and studies by Samuel Colman, and some sixty in oil 
and water-colors by A. Quartley, formed the principal 
attraction. Beside these were the collection of photo- 
graphs from the works of Elihu Vedder, presented to the 
League by the artist; a very originally handled bit by 
Alfred Wierusz Kowalzky, loaned by Mr. Lawson Valen- 
tine; a Victor Nehlig; and a Macrino d’Alba, Turin 
school of the fifteenth century. The last two were from 
Mr. Samuel Colman’s collections. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — The Antique School of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association, under Prof. Annable, opened Oct. 
21st, and that for Local Life Character, under Prof. Whit- 
ney, on Nov. 6th. 


Both are well attended. Lectures for 
the members and stockholders of the Association are to be 
given during the winter. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — The Art School is reported to 
be in a very prosperous condition, having 74 pupils who 
exhibit more than average ability, and will make a good 
showing at their annual exhibition, which opens about 
Dec. 2oth. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New York. — Mr. J. Rollin Tilton, whose name has 
long been known as that of a self-exiled American painter 
of Italian and Egyptian scenery, and who is at present in 
his native land on a visit, has placed on exhibition at the 
American Art Gallery, Madison Square, a collection of 
nineteen oil paintings and one hundred and nine water- 
colors which has excited a good deal of attention and 
discussion. That these pictures have no affinity with the 
impressionist school of the day, and that much of their 
interest depends on their subjects, —is “literary,” to use 
a favorite fashionable phrase,—is evident at a glance. 
That the expressions of opinion which they have called 
forth should be greatly at variance with one another is 
natural under the circumstances. Some of the poetical 
effusions to which they have given rise are quite refreshing 
in their old-fashioned difference from the purely technical 
criticism aimed at by so many modern writers upon art. 
To those who take pleasure in comparing the clashing 
judgments of critics, the present case offers a broad field 
of enjoyment. “ Mr. Tilton,” says a writer in the /-ven- 
ing Mail of Nov. 17th, “reverences nature too deeply to 
palter with facts and generalize and compose! He finds 
his hands full with the ministry of interpreting what One 
greater has already composed, and believes that nothing has 
such weight and power as truth, even in the world of art. 
Therefore we understand the absence of exaggeration, and 
his quality of simplicity and directness of statement, where 
the underlings would deal in feverish metaphor and idle 
paroxysms of drawing and color.” The well-known critic 
of the 77zbune, on the other hand, in the issue of that 
paper for Nov. 7th, gives his estimate of the artist’s powers 
in these words: “ Mr. Tilton has chosen the side of indus- 
trious portraiture, and in so far as he has been observant 
and faithful he has done lasting work in that field, but it 
is a thankless field at the best; the crop it yields is not 
laurels, but, in the most prosperous season only fair, mar- 
ketable corn.” To this may be added the summing up 
of the 7zmes of same date: “ What Mr. Tilton’s 


work respectable is the evident sincerity of the painter. 


makes 


An invincible belief in his own powers allows him to make 
nine misses and hit the truth plumply the tenth time with- 
out knowing that nine times he has failed. The large oil 
painting of Rome from the Aventine at sunset is out of 
drawing, has the worst kind of perspective, no color, no 
composition. Yet there are others, like the Vvew of Cairo, 
and the Alhambra, like the Zorre delle Schiave and the 
Campagna, that have an inherent verity in them, such as 
we find in the old landscapists. Many of the water-colors 
are of no importance whatever, but now and then we find 
a delicate bit, like No. 41, Anteleo, from the Lagoons, or a 
really fine water-color like the lake scene called Pitz Lan 
guard St. Moritz, F-ngadine.” But, says a fourth writer, 
in the World of Nov. 11th, if a critic “‘ cannot see color in 
Tilton’s works, we feel that the fault must be in him, and 
we want to examine his brows and see if the bump of color 
has been properly developed. .. . 
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Rome is the finest landscape of the subject in existence, 
and one of the finest landscapes in existence. It angers 
an enthusiast that this picture should be exposed without 
a whirlwind of applause, for its qualities are grand, its 
color is Titianesque.” Many more of these shouts of the 
opposing armies might be recorded here, but perhaps it 
will be as interesting to give place to a fresh opinion of 
Mr. Tilton’s oil paintings, as expressed by a correspondent 
of the Review, who writes as follows: “ Mr. Tilton may 
be classed with the older school of American landscape 
painters in so far as the general scheme of his work is 
concerned, but the results obtained by him are far superior 
to the average excellence of that school. ‘The spirit of 
french landscape which has permeated the most recent 
work here, as in all Continental countries, is entirely absent 
from his painting. The disciples of this school aim at 
rendering nature’s moods, rather than at depicting any 
very striking portions of the earth’s surface. ‘The senti- 
ment of their canvases is all important; and in the work 
of each of the greater men we find that this sentiment is 
quite peculiar to himself, an 
of nature that we had hardly 
There is nothing of all this 


interpretation of a phase 
perceived until he spoke. 
in Mr. Tilton’s pictures. 
They are records, more or less successful because more or 
less artistically conceived, of various grand and impres- 
sive views. That they are always accurate one does not 
doubt, in so far, at least, as topographical accuracy goes. 
There is more question about the subtler realities of atmos- 
phere, and light, and color. Yet they are not to be classed 
with the panoramic pictures that have no quality outside 
of a map-like fidelity to material facts of land and water. 
Mr. Tilton has studied his art very thoroughly, and his 
work is usually well conceived and sometimes ‘ picture- 
like, if we may so say. There is a great difference, how- 
ever, between his canvases in this respect. The Granada 
and the lew of Caro are here deficient; but the two best 
pictures, the Rome from the Aventine, and the Temple of 
Minerva at Acgina, are, as compositions, very good. 
The view of Rome has the ‘Tiber with all its bridges in the 
middle distance, and a long horizon-line of buildings, in 
the midstof which rises the dome of St. Peter’s, a small 
object on the canvas, yet well dominating the whole as does 
The 
late, and the curious dark-brown of the Roman 
twilight is well portrayed. 


the real dome in any and every'real sight of Rome. 
hour is 
hardness of 
effect in all Mr. Tilton’s pictures, but it is less noticeable 


There is a certain 
here than in any other. It is a picture very unlike every- 
thing we have been accustomed to finding good in scheme 
or treatment, but one is not on that account less ready to 
say that it zs a good picture, capable in treatment, and 
making as much as could well be made, perhaps, out of a 
panoramic subject. In the rendering of light of any kind, 
Mr. Tilton is at his weakest, so where there should be the 
most of glow and brilliance his work is most disappointing. 
His Cairo is not Cairo at any possible hour of the day or 
night. Twilight in Cairo is warm and brilliant, even when 
much duskier than here portrayed. The Granada, too, 
looks cold and northern, though we cannot say from experi- 
ence what may be the actual atmospheric effects in Spain. 
The most satisfactory picture in the room, we think, is the 
Temple of Minerva. 
cause less panoramic than the others. 


It is the best in composition, be- 
The more arid 
character of Grecian landscape makes it a theme of the 
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and Bologna, and a member of the Academy of Bologna. 
It was increased by additions from the well-known col- 
lections of Sig. Marietta and Prof. Angelini, and from 
that of Dr. Guastalla, of Florence. Finally, coming into 
the possession of Mr. James Jackson Jarves, it received 
several very rare and important accessions from his 
treasures. The attributions are mainly by the original 
collector, Count Maggiori, though they have been care- 
fully revised and supplemented by Mr. Jarves. Where 
there is doubt as to the authorship, the drawing is queried, 
or merely placed in the school to which it belongs and 
marked **unknown.” It is of course not to be expected 
that the attributions will prove permanently satisfactory in 
every case. New discoveries and new investigations may 
increase our knowledge of the style and method of many 
masters, and some changes may therefore be made ; 
but Mr. Jarves feels certain that no important altera- 
tions will be required. The collection will be placed 
for the present in the Galleries of Old Masters in appro- 
priate cases. It will be arranged, as far as possible, in such 
groups that the student can readily follow out any special 
style or characteristic —so far as shown by the collection 
—from its beginnings to its final achievements. The 
attempt will be made to classify, both by chronological 
sequence, and by nationality, schools, and epochs; and 
titles will be affixed when practicable. Of course this 
endeavor will meet with obstacles in the case of those 
artists who frequently changed their residence and _ their 
style, and of those drawings which are merely single 
thoughts or memoranda for subsequent use. Examples 
of the work of these artists of composite style, and of the 
tentative fancies whence great works spring, are, however, 
of very great importance to the really earnest student, 
as showing the phases of mental vigor and of technical 
ability through which an artist passed when subjected to 
various outside influences, and when nourishing and de- 
veloping his immature fancies into finished works. The 
collection numbers 700 specimens, including some chiaro- 
scuros and several frescos. They are distributed as fol- 
lows : — Drawings by Florentine masters, 63; by Roman, 
81; by Venetian, 75; by Bolognese, 110; by other Italian 
masters or schools, 118;—architectural and decorative 
designs by Italian masters, 113 ; — drawings of the French 
school, 46; of the Spanish, 23; of the German, 13; of 
the Dutch and Flemish, 39. The earliest masters repre- 
sented are Brunelleschi and Ghiberti (?), and the majority 
of the works belong to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. The importance of this munificent gift 
to America cannot be fully determined until it has been 
carefully studied, and the light it is designed to throw upon 
the history of painting in Europe is properly directed and 
focused by judicious criticism and explanation ; but there 
is no question that this is the most noteworthy and valua- 
ble acquisition of its kind that has ever been made by any 
institution in this country. To give a still more definite 
notion of the scope of the collection, a list is subjoined of 
the more prominent names represented, with the number 
of works attributed to each: — Brunelleschi, 1; Ghiberti, 
2; Pollajuolo, 1; Ghirlandajo, 1; Michelangelo and his 
school, 16; Andrea del Sarto, 8; Benvenuto Cellini, 2; 
Fra Bartolomeo, 3; Raphael and his school, 14; Giulio 
Romano, 10; Polidoro da Caravaggio, 5; Spagnoletto and 
his school, 8 ; Salvator Rosa and his school, 22: I] Sodoma, 
2; Vanni, 4; Perugino, 3; Lionardo, 2(?); Parmegiano, 
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5; Correggio, 7; Andrea Mantegna, 2; Titian and his 
school, 20; Giorgione, 2; Tintoretto, 14; Paul Veronese, 
6; Palma the elder, 3; Palma the younger, 2; Tiepolo, 9; 
Pellegrino da Bologna, 8; Agostino Caracci, 2; Annibale 
Caracci, 7; Lodovico Caracci, 5; School of the Caracci, 
7; Guercino, 11; Giovanni da Bologna, 8; Cristofano 
Allori, 1; Domenichino, 6; Guido Reni, 9; Luca Gior- 
dano, 5; Poussin, 2; Claude Lorrain, 7; Watteau, 4; 
Boucher, 2; Direr, 3; Lucas Cranach, 3; Velasquez, § : 
Zurbaran, 3; Murillo, 5; Lucas van Leyden, 3; Teniers 
the elder, 3; Rembrandt, 8; Rubens, 4; Vandyck, 5. 
The Museum has furthermore received from Mr. Frederick 
E. Church, the artist, a large and interesting oil painting, 
representing the wife of Rubens, attributed to that artist 
himself, and the munificence of Mr. Drexel has enabled it 
to add to its collection of old masters eight paintings on 
panel by early Italians. Mr. Drexel has also increased his 
loan collection of Egyptian antiquities by the addition of 
about thirty casts of objects in the Museum of Boolak, 
which were brought over by Captain Gorringe in the Des- 
soug with the obelisk. — The total money value of the gifts 
lately received is about $55,000. — A memorial catalogue of 
the late Mr. Gifford’s works will be issued shortly. It is 
designed to include, as far as possible, the titles of all his 
works, arranged chronologically, with notes concerning the 
scene depicted, the circumstances of the original study, the 
size of the canvas, and its present owner. An extended 
notice of Mr. Gifford’s life will be included, with several 
engravings of his works. Items of interest concerning the 
whereabouts of his pictures will be thankfully received by 
the compilers. 

MuseuM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The number of 
visitors from Oct. 26th to Nov. 25th amounted to 17,076. 
Of these 4,257 were paying visitors. A very interesting 
illustrated account of the Museum, filling the whole num- 
ber, will be found in the American Architect for Oct. 30th. 


ART EDUCATION. 


New York. — During the first months of the present 
season of the Art Students’ League the composition class 
showed an extraordinary, if not unprecedented activity. 
Ladies and gentlemen’s classes are now held at the same 
hour, half-past seven, Saturday evenings, instead of, as 
heretofore, separately. It is to be hoped that the pres- 
ent spirit will prevail throughout the season, though the 
quality of the work should rise considerably.— The sec- 
ond reception was held on the evening of election day, but 
was well attended nevertheless. Twenty-four oil sketches 
and studies by Samuel Colman, and some sixty in oil 
and water-colors by A. Quartley, formed the principal 
attraction. Beside these were the collection of photo- 
graphs from the works of Elihu Vedder, presented to the 
League by the artist; a very originally handled bit by 
Alfred Wierusz Kowalzky, loaned by Mr. Lawson Valen- 
tine; a Victor Nehlig; and a Macrino d’Alba, Turin 
school of the fifteenth century. The last two were from 
Mr. Samuel Colman’s collections. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — The Antique School of the Brook- 
lyn Art Association, under Prof. Annable, opened Oct. 
21st, and that for Local Life Character, under Prof. Whit- 
ney, on Nov. 6th. Both are well attended. Lectures for 
the members and stockholders of the Association are to be 
given during the winter. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — The Art School is reported to 
be ina very prosperous condition, having 74 pupils who 
exhibit more than average ability, and will make a good 
showing at their annual exhibition, which opens about 
Dec. 20th. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New York.— Mr. J. Rollin Tilton, whose name has 
long been known as that of a self-exiled American painter 
of Italian and Egyptian scenery, and who is at present in 
his native land on a visit, has placed on exhibition at the 
American Art Gallery, Madison Square, a collection of 
nineteen oil paintings and one hundred and nine water- 
colors which has excited a good deal of attention and 
discussion. That these pictures have no affinity with the 
impressionist school of the day, and that much of their 
interest depends on their subjects, —is “literary,” to use 
a favorite fashionable phrase,—is evident at a glance. 
That the expressions of opinion which they have called 
forth should be greatly at variance with one another is 
natural under the circumstances. Some of the poetical 
effusions to which they have given rise are quite refreshing 
in their old-fashioned difference from the purely technical 
criticism aimed at by so many modern writers upon art. 
To those who take pleasure in comparing the clashing 
judgments of critics, the present case offers a broad field 
of enjoyment. “Mr. Tilton,” says a writer in the Even- 
ing Mail of Nov. 17th, “reverences nature too deeply to 
palter with facts and generalize and compose! He finds 
his hands full with the ministry of interpreting what One 
greater has already composed, and believes that nothing has 
such weight and power as truth, even in the world of art. 
Therefore we understand the absence of exaggeration, and 
his quality of simplicity and directness of statement, where 
the underlings would deal in feverish metaphor and idle 
paroxysms of drawing and color.” The well-known critic 
of the 7rzbune, on the other hand, in the issue of that 
paper for Nov. 7th, gives his estimate of the artist’s powers 
in these words: “ Mr. Tilton has chosen the side of indus- 
trious portraiture, and in so far as he has been observant 
and faithful he has done lasting work in that field, but it 
is a thankless field at the best; the crop it yields is not 
laurels, but, in the most prosperous season only fair, mar- 
ketable corn.” To this may be added the summing up 
of the 7imes of same date: “What makes Mr. Tilton’s 
work respectable is the evident sincerity of the painter. 
An invincible belief in his own powers allows him to make 
nine misses and hit the truth plumply the tenth time with- 
out knowing that nine times he has failed. The large oil 
painting of Rome from the Aventine at sunset is out of 
drawing, has the worst kind of perspective, no color, no 
composition. Yet there are others, like the Vvew of Cairo, 
ind the Alhambra, like the ZVorre delle Schiave and the 
Campagna, that have an inherent verity in them, such as 
we find in the old landscapists. Many of the watér-colors 
ire of no importance whatever, but now and then we find 
a delicate bit, like No. 41, Anteleo, from the Lagoons, or a 
really fine water-color like the lake scene called Pitz Lan- 
guard St. Moritz, Engadine.” But, says a fourth writer, 
in the World of Nov. 11th, if a critic “ cannot see color in 
Tilton’s works, we feel that the fault must be in him, and 
\ve want to examine his brows and see if the bump of color 


has been properly developed. .... The landscape of 
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Rome is the finest landscape of the subject in existence, 
and one of the finest landscapes in existence. It angers 
an enthusiast that this picture should be exposed without 
a whirlwind of applause, for its qualities are grand, its 
color is Titianesque.” Many more of these shouts of the 
opposing armies might be recorded here, but perhaps it 
will be as interesting to give place to a fresh opinion of 
Mr. Tilton’s oil paintings, as expressed by a correspondent 
of the REVIEW, who writes as follows: “ Mr. Tilton may 
be classed with the older school of American landscape 
painters in so far as the general scheme of his work is 
concerned, but the results obtained by him are far superior 
to the average excellence of that school. The spirit of 
French landscape which has permeated the most recent 
work here, as in all Continental countries, is entirely absent 
from his painting. The disciples of this school aim at 
rendering nature’s moods, rather than at depicting any 
very striking portions of the earth’s surface. The senti- 
ment of their canvases is all important: and in the work 
of each of the greater men we find that this sentiment is 
quite peculiar to himself, an interpretation of a phase 
of nature that we had hardly perceived until he spoke. 
There is nothing of all this in Mr. Tilton’s pictures. 
They are records, more or less successful because more or 
less artistically conceived, of various grand and impres- 
sive views. That they are always accurate one does not 
doubt, in so far, at least, as topographical accuracy goes. 
There is more question about the subtler realities of atmos- 
phere, and light, and color. Yet they are not to be classed 
with the panoramic pictures that have no quality outside 
of a map-like fidelity to material facts of land and water. 
Mr. Tilton has studied his art very thoroughly, and his 
work is usually well conceived and sometimes ‘ picture- 
like, if we may so say. There is a great difference, how- 
ever, between his canvases in this respect. The Granada 
and the View of Cazro are here deficient; but the two best 
pictures, the Rome from the Aventine, and the Temple of 
Minerva at A¢gina, are, as compositions, very good. 
The view of Rome has the Tiber with all its bridges in the 
middle distance, and a long horizon-line of buildings, in 
the midstof which rises the dome of St. Peter’s, a small 
object on the canvas, yet well dominating the whole as does 
the real dome in any and every'real sight of Rome. The 
hour is late, and the curious dark-brown of the Roman 
twilight is well portrayed. There is a certain hardness of 
effect in all Mr. Tilton’s pictures, but it is less noticeable 
here than in any other. It is a picture very unlike every- 
thing we have been accustomed to finding good in scheme 
or treatment, but one is not on that account less ready to 
say that it zs a good picture, capable in treatment, and 
making as much as could well be made, perhaps, out of a 
panoramic subject. In the rendering of light of any kind, 
Mr. Tilton is at his weakest, so where there should be the 
most of glow and brilliance his work is most disappointing. 
His Cairo is not Cairo at any possible hour of the day or 
night. Twilight in Cairo is warm and brilliant, even when 
much duskier than here portrayed. The Granada, too, 
looks cold and northern, though we cannot say from experi- 
ence what may be the actual atmospheric effects in Spain. 
The most satisfactory picture in the room, we think, is the 
Temple of Minerva. It is the best in composition, be- 
cause less panoramic than the others. The more arid 
character of Grecian landscape makes it a theme of the 
sort best suited to Mr. Tilton’s brush, which fails when it 
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touches decided greens. In this picture we may examine 
the artist’s sechnigue at its best. Again, there is no trace 
of French example to be found. His brush, though it does 
not seek after a so-called ‘ Pre-Raphaelite’ abundance of 
detail, is yet very minute in its working. The columns of 
the temple, for example. are done with tiny, careful little 
strokes, even where there is a uniform effect of color de- 
sired over a certain space. It is, perhaps, this timidity of 
handling which gives the hard effect to Mr. Tilton’s pic- 
tures. It is certainly the cause of their not being seen to 
the best advantage by most of the visitors to the collec- 
tion. The minute manipulation tempts spectators to view 
them very closely, while they are, in fact, as much bene- 
fited by a distant view as far broader work could be. The 
actual atmosphere then somewhat softens the handling, 
and conceals the lack of painted atmosphere which a 
closer inspection makes so apparent. The two pictures 
of which we have spoken in detail gain the most in this 
way. No one who has seen them from well across the 
room will deny, we think, that they are good pictures. 
They are not great, and whatever poetry there may be 
found in them comes from the scenes portrayed, and not 
from the soul of the artist. Surely he has put nothing 
into the Rome or the Zemple of Minerva which we 
should not all of us have seen for ourselves had we 
been standing in his place. They are quiet pictures, all 
of them, as far removed as the poles from any sensa- 
tionalism, — solid, straightforward, and sincere. So, al- 
though they do not charm us greatly at first sight, they 
grow into our liking. We can look at them many times 
with pleasure, and shall remember them for long.’’ Mr. 
Tilton’s exhibition will have opened at Messrs. Williams 
& Everett’s, in Boston, by the time this notice is in type. 

Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt has placed on public exhibition 
a number of her paintings and sculptures, after having al- 
lowed an invited company to inspect them privately at the 
Union League Theatre on the evening of Saturday, Nov. 
13th. Following is what the New York 77zbune says of these 
works in its issue of Nov. 15th: “As art they are little 
worth special notice; as curiosities they are not to be de- 
spised. There is, of course, no purpose in them but amuse- 
ment, and they show a talent that would never have got 
much further with any amount of cultivation. No two of 
the works are alike in intention or in execution, they show 
a half-dozen inspirations, and the teachings of this, that, 
and the other master. We have no doubt that the lady 
did all the work we see here with her brush, and that she 
modelled at least the originals of all the marbles. But the 
result is so superficial, so entirely within the reach of any 
one with a natural taste for art and with a strong will, that 
it would be an absurd waste of time to treat them seriously. 
.. + +» Her true field is the stage, and she makes a mistake 
in allowing the public to see the artistic trifles with which 
she relieves the tedium of a laborious profession.” 

The Union League Club brought together for exhibi- 
tion, at its monthly meeting in November, about fifty por- 
traits painted by the late George A. Baker, N. A. The 
Evening Post of Nov. 12th publishes a letter concerning 
this exhibition “from a well-known artist, . . . . the in- 
terest of which is enhanced by the fact that the writer is a 
prominent member of the new school, to which many of 
the younger painters belong,” and which is reproduced 
herewith: “ The exhibition of a collection of Mr. George 
A. Baker’s works is now open at the Union League Club. 








It is the only collection of the kind that ever will be made. 
and many of the pictures will never be allowed to go out 
of the possession of their owners again. The display is 
remarkably interesting in variety, and also as consisting of 
portraits of refined, lovely types of children and female 
beauty by a man who was thoroughly in sympathy with 
them and their refinement. Ideals have a place, and are 
represented by no mean efforts; one labelled ‘ Ideal 
Head’ being a specimen of what is almost perfection in 
type and treatment, — a certain fulness and ripeness in the 
color and handling cannot fail to be noticed. Many New 
York families, and those that are well known, are repre- 
sented. In one instance, four generations in one family, 
painted from 1850 at different times to 1879, are repre- 
sented in seven pictures, arranged on the wall in the order 
of generations, beginning with a strong portrait of old 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Yale College. The first oil painting 
of a female portrait hangs at the left of Baker’s own por- 
trait by himself. The lady was painted in 1843, the time 
when Baker gave up painting miniatures. His last work 
hangs on the left of his portrait, and is not finished. It 
still bears the chalk marks (uncovered by any pigment) 
which indicate the dress he intended to paint. Almost all 
the portraits look at you with a frank, open expression, 
which was one of the artist’s personal characteristics. Mr. 
Baker was an old member of the Club, and a faithful mem- 
ber of the Art Committee for many years. His personal 
character was irreproachable, and he was loved by his 
associates. This is their tribute to his memory.” — There 
will be four other art exhibitions held by the Club this 
year, viz. in December, January, February, and April. 
The March exhibition will be omitted, as the exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design takes place in that 
month. 

At the November meeting of the Century Club, besides 
oil paintings in the gallery, there was a special exhibition 
of forty-seven water-colors by Mr. Winslow Homer, N. A., 
vigorously washed effects of various aspects of nature, 
seven of which were sold. 

The Etching Club, which last year exhibited with the 
Water Color Society, will this season exhibit at the “ Black 
and White.” This is, undoubtedly, a wise move, as etch- 
ings are not likely to fix the attention of the public when 
brought into competition with color. 

The Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society will open Monday, Jan. 24th, and will 
close Wednesday, Feb. 23d. Messrs. Church, Farrer, and 
Shurtleff were elected a committee on catalogue at the 
November meeting of the Society. 

The Twenty-First Annual Exhibition and Sale of the 
Artists’ Fund Society will be held this year in the large 
southern gallery of the Academy of Design, simultaneously 
with the exhibition of the Water Color Society. The two 
exhibitions will, however, be separate affairs, and a sep- 
arate stairway into the southern gallery will be opened 
from the sculpture room below it, while visitors to the 
Water Color Exhibition will ascend by the grand stairway, 
as usual. 

The next annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design will open about the end of the first week in 
March, 1881. The collecting of pictures will begin on 
Feb. 28th. The exhibition is to remain open only six 
weeks, instead of two months as heretofore. 

It is announced that the Decorative Art Society will 
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hold another loan exhibition next autumn. With the prep- 
arations beginning at this early date, and in view of the 
admirable exhibitions arranged by the Society in former 
years, the public may expect a rich feast. 

“ W. Holman Hunt’s celebrated picture, Zhe Shadow of 
Death, formerly known by the title of Zhe Shadow of the 
Cross, is now to be seen at 3 East Fourteenth Street. It 
will be recollected that the picture represents the youthful 
Christ, who, weary with his work as a carpenter, stretches 
his limbs, so that the shadow of his figure, thrown upon 
the wall, presents the shape of a cross. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Art Association gives its 
opening reception on Dec. 6th, to be followed by an exhi- 
bition of works in oil for six weeks, which will be free to 
the public on Saturdays. 

The second sale of the Artist Fund Society of this city, 
which was to be held on Dec. 20th, has been postponed, 
on account of the impossibility of having the frames made 
in time. 

Boston. — Mr. Walter Shirlaw, who, it is understood, 
intends to go abroad again, has on exhibition at the gal- 
lery of Messrs. Doll & Richards a collection of fifty-eight 
paintings in oil and water-colors, together with a number 
of drawings in black, and in black and red, which show 
him to be one of the strongest among our younger artists, 
not only in the requisites of drawing and color, but also 
in the very important element of composition. The exhi- 
bition includes the artist’s well-known picture of Sheep 
Shearing, which ought to have found a permanent hous- 
ing long ago; the life-size boy holding back a dog, a most 
powerful piece of painting; the preliminary sketches for 
the wall decorations executed by Mr. Shirlaw in a private 
mansion in New York; several very characteristic heads, 
including the splendid study of an old German peasant- 
woman, entitled Very Old; landscape studies, etc. A 
goodly number of the pictures have been sold. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.— The Carolina Art Association 
has issued the following circular, which speaks eloquently 
for itself: —“ For the past twenty years, very little thought 
has been given in the South to the cultivation of fine arts, 

-the struggle for life has been too severe to allow much 
attention being paid to anything beyond the support of the 
family and the education of the young. Now, however, 
thanks to the quiet which has prevailed for some years, 
and bountiful harvests, the tide of prosperity is once more 
slowly and surely rising and spreading over the country, 
and we have on all sides of us men who have the means to 
make their homes more beautiful by the addition of works 
of art, and who only need opportunities to display that ap- 
preciation of the fine arts which has been suppressed by 
the sterner cares of life. The Carolina Art Association, 
formerly so flourishing, having remained dormant all these 
years, nursing the little remnant of its former means saved 
from the wreck, has now determined once more to present 
its claims to the public, and to do its share in leading the 
minds and thoughts of the rising generation away from the 
hard and sordid roads of the past into the more refined 
and elevating walks of life. They have determined to 
make their re-entry into life by an exhibition of pictures to 
be given during the month of December, beginning on the 
6th and closing on the 22d, and for this purpose they 
respectfully request the’loan of such pictures as you may 
feel willing to intrust to their care. The pictures so 
loaned will be returned by the Association in the same 
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good condition. The Association will defray the cost of 
transportation and insurance both ways, and will keep 
them fully insured while on exhibition. To artists the 
South now presents a good field, which has been lying fal- 
low for many years, and the Association will use its best 
endeavor to dispose of any pictures intrusted to it for sale 
for the present season, free of all charge.” The commit- 
tee of arrangements consisted of Messrs. A. Sachtleben, 
N. R. Middleton, G. E. Manigault, G. W. Dingle, C. W. 
Stiles, and James S. Murdoch. All communications 
should be addressed to Prof A. Sachtleben. 

St. Louis. — Messrs. J. R. Meeker, W. L. Marple, 
and J. M. Tracy will have a joint sale of pictures early in 
December. These are the three landscape painters of St. 
Louis, but the style of each is so totally dissimilar to that 
of the others that they find it profitable to unite their for- 
tunes in an annual sale. 

AUCTION SALEs. — There has been no lack of auction 
sales since the last number of the Chronicle was closed. 
In New York, Messrs. Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. had a sale of 
400 oil paintings on Oct. 28th and 29th; Messrs. Barker & 
Co. offered about 200 oil paintings and water-color draw- 
ings, by European and American artists, on Nov. roth to 
13th; Mr. Edward Schenck followed with a sale of water- 
colors, mostly French and Italian, on Nov. 17th, 18th, and 
19th ; and Messrs. Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. put up a miscel- 
laneous collection, of about 160 numbers, almost wholly 
European, made up of the usual merchantable names, on 
Nov. 22d and 23d, which they followed up with 300 water- 
colors on the 25th. In Boston, there was an “executor’s 
sale ” of paintings (of which a few were American water- 
colors) and art books, by Messrs. Leonard & Co. on Oct. 
29th; and another, of oil paintings, by Messrs. Lewis J. 
Bird & Co., on Nov. toth and 11th. This makes a grand 
total of about 1,500 paintings brought to the hammer 
within a month in the two cities of New York and Boston 
alone. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB, NEW YorK. — This 
Club, which is widely known to the public by its annual 
“Black and White” Exhibitions, the third of which opens 
at the Academy of Design on Dec. 2oth, will give a recep- 
tion, to gentlemen only, on the 17th of the month, at the 
rooms of Mr. Sarony, 37 Union Square. Two hundred 
invitations have been issued, which are in themselves 
worth having. They are printed on drawing paper, and 
every one of them is embellished with an original sketch by 
one of the members (Messrs. Burns, Champney, Share, 
Bunner, Geo. Inness, Jr., Sarony, Volkmar, McCutcheon, 
and others), no two being alike. The self-sacrificing spirit 
in which the members of the Club have worked together 
in this matter is a pleasant sign of the times. If art is to 
enter more actively than heretofore into the affairs of 
society, the artists must occasionally take the initiative in 
some such manner as this. 

AMERICAN WATER CoLor Society. — At the meeting 
of this Society, held on the evening of Nov. 17th, Miss A. 
D. Abbatt, and Messrs. Charles H. Miller, Alfred Kappes, 
S. G. McCutcheon, A. F. Bunner, George W. Maynard, 
and J. F. Murphy were elected members. The names of 
Messrs. C. S. Reinhart and Pranishnikoff, absent in Paris, 
and Mr. H. Muhrman, removed to Cincinnati, were trans- 
ferred to the list of non-resident members. The Society 
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has now fifty-two resident and twenty-two non-resident 
members. 

ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY OF NEW YorRK.— At the 
quarterly meeting of the Society, held Nov. 9th, a vote of 
thanks was tendered to Mr. W. J. Arkell, of Canajoharie, 
N. Y., for his hospitalities to the members on their trip to 
Niagara, last summer; and Messrs. F. A. Dielman, W. 
S. Macy, and Douglas Volk were elected members. 

THE REMBRANDT CLUB, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is to have 
a series of essays on art subjects read at its meetings this 
season. The beginning was made by the Rev. J. H. 
Chadwick, who read an essay on the great etcher whose 
name the Club bears. 

BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. — This Association re- 
ceived lately two hundred and fifty dollars from the execu- 
tors of the late Charles W. Davis, a gentleman who was 
an entire stranger to all the members of the governing 
body. 

THE BROOKLYN ART CLUB resumed its social meetings 
on the evening of Nov. 23d, to be continued fortnightly at 
the residences of its members. 

BOSTON DRAUGHTSMEN’S AND ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
— At the annual meeting, held at the rooms of the Asso- 
ciation, 227 Tremont Street, on the evening of Nov. 4th, 
Mr. Ernest Edwards was elected President; Mr. George 
F. Hammond, Vice-President; Mr. W. J. Scanlin, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; and Messrs. W. H. Partridge and 
L. C. Stoddard, Executive Committee. Mr. Hammond, 
the retiring President, stated that free classes in land- 
scape drawing and painting would be held during the 
winter. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The Washington Art Club has 
resumed its meetings for the winter. 

THE St. Louis SKETCH CLUB inaugurated the fall and 
winter season by the radical change in its order of exer- 
cises foreshadowed in these items last spring. Instead of 
the bi-monthly meetings devoted entirely to social inter- 
course and the exhibition of sketches illustrative of a sub- 
ject given by the host of the evening, the Club meets every 
Wednesday, and only the first meeting in each month is 
open to associate and honorary members, when sketches 
are exhibited as before. All other meetings are attended 
by contributing members only, who employ themselves in 
earnest art work. There is no prescribed rule as to how 
they shall work, but different materials are provided, and 
each employs himself after his own manner, it being ex- 
pected that some kind of a drawing will be produced by 
every person present. It is quite surprising to see with what 
enthusiasm the members conform to the new regulations. 
Having become cloyed with meetings devoted entirely to 
social intercourse, they have a keen relish for the more 
lasting results to be realized from solid work. So far this 
season there are but few absentees from these working 
sessions. The older artists find themselves stimulated 
working side by side with promising students, who by the 
contact are impelled to more earnest endeavor. It may 
be readily seen what will ultimately be accomplished by 
the unity of effort of twenty-five men working for a single 
purpose. One of the substantial results of the Club’s ex- 
istence to this time has been the demonstration to the 
satisfaction of publishers in the West that artistic illustra- 
tions can be obtained even of St. Louis artists and art 
students, and several members of the Sketch Club are now 
profitably employed upon that kind of work. 
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THE St. Louts PEN AND PENCIL CLuB held its first 
reception of the season on the first evening in November 
The attendance was numerous, and embraced very many 
of those best known in literary and art circles. 


MONUMENTS. 


A monument in honor of General Stonewall Jackson, 
by an Italian sculptor named Perelli, is to be set up in 
Metairie Cemetery, New Orleans. The papers describe it 
as consisting ofa figure of the General, eight feet high, 
standing upon a stone wall in a listening attitude. In addi- 
tion to this there is also mentioned a shaft, thirty feet high, 
‘making, with the mound, a height of fifty feet from foun- 
dation to the top of the statue. In the mound there will 
be fifty-seven vaults.” 

A statue of Alexander Hamilton, the gift of his son, 
John C. Hamilton, was unveiled in Central Park, New 
York, on Nov. 22d. The statue is of granite, of heroic 
size, and about sixteen feet high with the pedestal. It is 
the work of Mr. Charles Conrads, the sculptor who exe- 
cuted the colossal figure of an American soldier which 
stood before Main Hall, facing the Art Hall, at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

A monument to the memory of General Sutter, of Cali- 
fornia-gold-discovery fame, is to be erected on the site of 
his once famous “ Fort,” now Sacramento City. The Gen- 
eral’s body is to be transferred to this spot, and his wife is 
eventually also to be buried there. 

At a meeting of the Boston Memorial Association, held 
Nov. 3d, the desirability of the* erection of a group in 
honor of the Massachusetts signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and of pushing forward the proposed statue 
of Colonel Shaw, was discussed at some length. Mayor 
Prince and Rev. E. E. Hale also favored the erection of a 
statue of James Otis, but no action was taken regarding 
the matter. It was further reported that a citizen of Boston 
had proposed to provide the city with two drinking foun- 
tains if the authorities will pay for the water and incidental 
expenses. Mr. Thomas Ball, the sculptor, has written to 
the Association, expressing his willingness to execute one 
more statue for Boston, either in marble or bronze, at the 
mere cost of material and labor. He is ready to accept any 
subject, but adds that he would prefer not to wrestle again 
with modern pantaloons. Mayor Prince also announced that 
the statue of Lief Ericsson would soon be completed and 
set up; that a statue of one of the Puritan founders by the 
name of Bridge was to be provided by his descendants, 
and that a wealthy citizen had recently informed him that 
he intended to bequeath $100,000 to the city of Boston, for 
the adornment of her streets. 

There is some talk in Boston of erecting a monument 
to the memory of William Blackstone, the first settler of 
Boston. 


NECROLOGY. 


GoRDON GREENOUGH. an American painter, son of 
Richard S. Greenough, the well-known sculptor, died at 
Paris, Nov. 9th, of typhoid fever. Mr. Greenough gradu 
ated from Harvard with the Class of 1871, studied draw- 
ing and anatomy with his father, and then went to Brussels 
to continue his studies at the academy there. From Brus- 
sels he went to Paris, where he worked in the studios of 
Jules Lefevre and Boulanger. Not only his paintings, but 
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also his crayon portraits are highly spoken of. One of 
the latter was published in Z’Ar¢ as a specimen of Ameri- 
can art at the last Paris Exposition. 

WILLIAM M. WOOLLETT, architect, of Albany, N. Y., 
is recorded among the dead in the American Architect of 
Nov. 6th, which speaks of him as a man of more than 
ordinary capacity and distinction. To the public at large 
he became known by his book entitled O/d Homes Made 
New. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON’s BIRTHDAY. — The one hun- 
dred and first birthday of Washington Allston was fitly 
celebrated by the New England Women’s Club on Fri- 
day, Nov. 5th. The walls were hung with his pictures, 
including the Ursudina, portraits of Coleridge, of Mr. 
Frank Channing, and of himself while at college, beau- 
tiful studies of female heads, and several unfinished paint- 
ings. Besides these were some of his early drawings and 
several engravings from his works. Nothing attracted 
more attention than an unfinished female head modelled in 
clay. This has been so carefully guarded by its possessor 
that it has not crumbled. Few have ever seen this work, 
which has all the delicacy and beauty of his paintings. 
The hours of the afternoon were filled by the reading of 
poems written for the occasion, by the reminiscences of 
his old friends, and some extracts from his own letters 
and those of his friend Coleridge. It is hoped that these 
reminiscences will be made more complete and put into 


permanent form for the public. The celebration was 
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especially timely, for the current of art life has been set- 
ting away from Allston’s ideal and poetic direction, and it 
is good to recall his works to the attention of those who 
know him only by name. It is especially timely also as 
preceding the great exhibition of his pictures promised 
by the Art Museum, which will be the first opportunity 
that the public have had of judging fairly of his genius 
since 1839. It was a memorable occasion, and showed 
the deep hold that this true artist had on the hearts of 
all who knew him.—E. D.C. 

GIFFORD MEMORIAL MEETING. — A meeting in honor 
of the memory of the late Sanford R. Gifford, N. A., pre- 
sided over by Mr. D. Huntington, President of the Acad- 
emy, was held at the Century Club, New York, on the 
evening of Nov. 19th. Prof. John F. Weir read a eulogy 
upon the deceased, in which he dwelt not only upon his 
qualities as an artist, but paid a warm tribute also to the 
man and friend. Mr. Weir was followed by Mr. Whit- 
tredge and Mr. McEntee, both of whom spoke feelingly of 
their departed associate. Mr. R. H. Stoddard read a son- 
net, and some verses by Mr. E. C. Stedman were read by 
Mr. S. S. Conant. The proceedings concluded with re- 
marks by Messrs. Parke Godwin and Vincent Colyer. A 
vote was also passed that the proceedings be published 
in pamphlet form, accompanied by a reproduction of a 
painting of Venice by the deceased. 

ARTISTS’ FREE BED.— The Art Department of the 
Homeeopathic Hospital Fair which closed at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Nov. 19th, realized $1,800 towards a free bed 
for artists. 





-FOREIGN 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


| 


SIPYLoS. — It is reported that Mr. Humann, the dis- | 


coverer of the sculptures at Pergamon, has found the 
ruins of Sipylos, in Lydia, with the tomb of Tantalos, and 
the rocks anciently known as the “ Throne of Pelops.” 

METAPONTUM. — At Torremare, the ancient Metapon- 
tum, the remains of a very large Doric temple, apparently 
of the sixth century B. c., have partly been laid bare, 
which adds a third to the temple ruins already known 
there. The lower parts of all the columns, as far as un- 
earthed, are still in position. The excavations have also 
brought to light many fragments of terra-cotta, some of 
them painted, terra-cotta figures, fragments of bronze, 
coins, etc. According to a very ancient inscription, the 
temple seems to have been dedicated to Apollo. 

HunGARY. — The ruins of a Roman amphitheatre have 
been discovered on the Schneckenberg, near Pesth, and 
another structure of the same kind, larger than that at 
Pompeii, is now being excavated near Altofen, one of the 
suburbs of Buda-Pesth, among the ruins of the ancient 
city of Aquincum, or Acincum, which, according to Mr. de 
Nemeth, an Hungarian archeologist, must have had a 
population of 100,000 souls. 





ART CHRONICLE. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. — Excavations, which have been going 
on at Sandown for some time, are bringing to light the 
remains of a very extensive and interesting Roman villa. 
One of the rooms, forty feet long and divided into two 
compartments by columns, is described as containing a 
mosaic pavement of large size and great beauty. “It is 
beyond doubt,” says Mr. E. W. Brabrook, in a communi- 
cation to the Atheneum of Oct. gth, “that no similar dis- 
covery of equal interest and value has been made since 
the exploration of Uriconium.” The period of occupation 
of the villa is fixed by the coins found, from Gallienus 
(A. D. 260) to Constans (A. D. 337). 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


BERLIN. — The Royal Gallery at Berlin has received 
several important additions, among them a Virgin Mary 
with the Christ Child, by Direr, formerly belonging to the 
collection of the Marchese Gino Capponi, which, accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the Kunst Chronik, is not one 
of the most successful works of the artist, and withal dam- 
aged by restoration, but which is nevertheless a valuable 
acquisition, as up to the present no genuine work by 
Diirer was to be found in the Gallery. There are also 
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two pictures by A. van Ostade; a tolerably well-finished 
sketch by Rubens; a female portrait by Frans Hals; a 
female figure, called Minerva, an early work by Rem- 
brandt; and a portrait by Francesco Salviati. 

THE GERMANIC MuseEUM AT NUREMBERG. — This 
Museum has lately received an important addition by the 
transfer to it of the collection of paintings heretofore 
housed in the chapel of St. Maurice. 

SoutTH KENSINGTON Museum. —A selection of 250 
works of the goldsmith’s art, belonging to Russian public 
and private collections, is to be added in electrotype repro- 
ductions to the already large number of similar fac-similes 
existing at South Kensington. The objects to be thus 
reproduced, says the Academy, range from early Greek 
work exhumed at Kertch, through medizval times, to 
English plate of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and excellent specimens of French art of the period of 
Louis XV. 


ART EDUCATION. 


EcoLte pes Beaux Arts, Paris. —The number of 
pupils inscribed for the current year amounts to 937. Of 
these, 238 follow painting, 121 sculpture, and 578 archi- 
tecture. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


Lonpon. — “ The exhibition of Thomas Bewick’s ori- 
ginal drawings, which we announced some months ago,” 
says the Atheneum of Oct. 30th, “will be opened next 
week at the Fine Art Society’s galleries in New Bond 
Street, the Miss Bewicks having lent for exhibition the 
whole of their father’s works in their possession. From 
these a selection has been made, principally from the 
‘British Birds.’ Bewick’s well-known wood-cuts will be 
arranged by the side of his original drawings for them, 
and the exhibition will surely raise his reputation. At the 
same time there will be exhibited a large collection of 
modern etchings, including works of Messrs. Samuel 
Palmer, J. C. Hook, Whistler, and Seymour Haden. In 
order that the display may be as instructive as possible, 
Mr. Goulding, the printer of engravings, will be in attend- 
ance one half of the week, printing etchings; on other 
days a wood-cut printer will print from original Bewick 
blocks.” 

EDINBURGH. — The Royal Scottish Academy has ar- 
ranged a loan exhibition illustrative of the history of Scot- 
tish art during the last 250 years, which, according to the 
Academy, may fairly claim to be by far the finest and 
most extensive that has ever been accessible to the public. 
The exhibition, which is the second of its kind, the first 
having been held seventeen years ago, opened on Oct. 
7th, with 570 works, including oil paintings, water-colors, 
and sculptures. The earliest work exhibited is a portrait, 
by himself, but of doubtful authenticity, of George Jame- 
son, the father of Scottish art, who studied under Rubens. 
The catalogue contains biographical notices of all the 
artists whose works are exhibited. 

FLORENCE. — The Donatello Society of Florence is 
about to open two exhibitions in addition to that of pic- 
tures already arranged in the Serristori Palace. While 
modern art is illustrated in this interesting exhibition, 
ancient art is to form a second in the old refectory of the 
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Convent of Santa Croce. The objects selected, however, 
are not pictures, but specimens of ancient decorative and 
industrial art, which will be brought together from various 
collections in Florence, and will thus be much more easily 
studied than is at present possible. The old Gothic win. 
dows of the refectory, which were closed, are now again 
opened. The expenses are guaranteed by the Strozzi, 
Guicciardini, Ginori, Corsini, Torregiani, Ricasoli, Ser- 
ristori, and Gerini families, each family paying the cost 
of a window. It was thus that in ancient times many 
works of interest and importance were executed in 
Florence. The large fresco attributed to Giotto will 
now be better seen, and the refectory will no doubt 
prove an excellent exhibition-room. The famous Pazzi 
Chapel is also to be filled with works of art. Another 
exhibition of specimens of modern Florentine industrial 
art is also in preparation. Florence will thus offer more 
than its usual attractions this season.— This paragraph, 
taken from 7he Academy, may be supplemented by stating 
that the tickets to the Santa Croce Exhibition will entitle 
the holders to a chance in the lottery which is to follow the 
exhibition at the Serristori Palace. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — In spite, not only of the inauspi- 
ciousness of the times, but also of the interdiction of the 
Koran, an exhibition of paintings has been held at Con- 
stantinople. Among the few exhibitors, mostly Armeni- 
ans, Greeks, and Levantines, there were two Turks, the 
Princess Nazlu Hanum, and Ahmed Bey, an historical and 
landscape painter who studied in Paris. 

INDIA. — A Native Industrial Exhibition of Indian Art 
was lately held at Simla. Most of the articles were exhib- 
ited by the makers, thus giving a good idea of the present 
condition of the arts in India, but there were also many 
ancient objects, reaching back about fifteen hundred years, 
contributed by private owners. Steps are being taken at 
the same place for the formation of a permanent Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. There will be 
an annual exhibition of pictures, and prizes will be given 
for the best productions of amateurs. The works of pro- 
fessional artists will be exhibited, but will not be allowed 
to compete for prizes. A collection of works on subjects 
connected with art will be formed, and a supply of the best 
art periodicals obtained for the use of members. It is also 
proposed to establish a Free Fine Art Gallery in connec- 
tion with the Society. There was a falling off at this 
year’s Fine Art Exhibition, which fact is ascribed to 
the Afghan war, and the Poona Fine Art Exhibition, 
which was held at the same time, and is said to show con- 
siderable progress compared with previous years, there 
being a great increase especially in the number of pic- 
tures sent in by lady contributors. These details are 
gathered from the Atheneum. 


MONUMENTS. 


Jean Francois Millet and Théodore Rousseau are to 
have monuments, executed by Chapu, set up in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. The project has been started by a 
number of artists and amateurs belonging to the little 
artistic colony of Barbizon, who have opened a subscrip- 
tion list for the purpose. The same sculptor has also 
received an order for a statue of the elder Dumas, to be 
erected in Paris, from a committee of the friends and ad- 
mirers of the celebrated novelist. 








Germany continues to erect “ Monuments of Victory.” 
On Sept. Ist, a monument of this kind, by Robert Henze, 
was unveiled at Dresden; H. Moller, of the same city, 
has finished a similar monument for Altona; and a third, 
for Brunswick, by R. Diez, is about to be cast. 

The Mentana Monument, in honor of those who fell in 
1867 at the battle of Mentana, was unveiled at Milan on 
Nov. 3d. It is the work of Belli, of Turin, and consists of 
a block of granite rising from four steps, and ornamented 
with reliefs and inscriptions, and surmounted by a figure 
of Italy. 


NECROLOGY. 


THE MARCHESE GIOVANNI PIETRO CAMPANA, the cele- 
brated archeologist, and the collector of the once famous 
Museum Campana, died at Rome, Oct. 12th, aged eighty. 
His career was darkened by the accusation of fraud in his 
official capacity as Director of the Monte di Pieta. By his 
friends he was held to be innocent; but he was neverthe- 
less convicted, and sentenced to the galleys, a punishment 
which was commuted to imprisonment. The Pope, how- 
ever, pardoned him at the end of three years, at the soli- 
citation of Napoleon III. His collections were sold at 
the time, and went to the museums of France, Russia, and 
England. 

LEON COGNIET, the well-known French painter, died 
towards the end of November. He was born at Paris, 
Aug. 29, 1794, and studied under Guérin. His first suc- 
cess was achieved with A/arius on the Ruins of Carthage, 
which he exhibited in 1824, and which was bought by the 
government for the Luxembourg. Zhe Murder of the 
/nnocents, painted in 1827, and engraved by Reynolds, is 
another of his celebrated pictures, but to the general pub- 
lic he is best known by his 7ixforetto painting his dead 
Daughter (1843), engraved by Martinet. He excelled also 
in portraits. Cogniet received the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1817, the second-class medal in 1824, that of the first 
class in 1855, the Cross of the Legion of Honor in 1828, 
was made an officer of the Legion in 1846, and elected a 
member of the Institute in 1849. As a teacher he was 
very successful. 

ADOLPHE FELIx COLS, portrait, genre, and landscape 
painter, pupil of Cogniet, died at Honfleur, on Oct. 3d, in 
his seventieth year. “ His talent,” says Z’A7¢, in record- 
ing his death, “ was above his reputation.” 

ALEXANDRE MARIE GUILLEMIN, French painter, pupil 
of Gros, born at Bois-le-Roi, near Fontainebleau, Oct. 15th, 


1817, died at his native place, on Oct. 26th. He received a | 


third-class medal, for genre painting, in 1841, one of the 
second class in 1845, a rapfel in 1859, and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor in 1861. 

LEON HERPIN, landscape painter, born at Grandville 
(Manche), pupil of Daubigny and Busson, died lately, at 
the age of thirty-nine. His death is greatly to be mourned, 
as he was looked upon as one of the rising men of the 
time. He received medals of the third and second class, 
and his Paris seen from the Pont-Neuf in 1878, was bought 
by the city of Paris on the recommendation of Viollet-le-Duc. 

HENRI FREDERIC SCHOPIN, French painter, died at 
Montigny, near Fontainebleau, towards the end of October. 
He was born at Liibeck, June 12th, 1804, of French 
parents, studied with Gros, received the Grand Prix de 
Rome, in the class of historical painting, in 1831, a first- 
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class medal in 1835, and the Cross of the Legion of Honor | 
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in 1854. He assisted in the decorations of the Hétel de 
Ville, Paris, and of the Palace at Versailles. 

H. J. TERRY, water-color painter, died at Lausanne, on 
Oct. roth. He was by birth an Englishman, but he re- 
ceived his artistic education from Calame, at Geneva, where 
his father had settled. Mr. Terry devoted much of his 
time to lithography, and produced many of the well-known 
plates which helped to make the name of his master famous 
all over the world. 

THE BARON PIETRO ERCOLE VISCONTI, the distin- 
guished archzologist, born at Rome about 1780, died in 
his native city on Oct. 14th. He was the grand-nephew of 
the still better known Ennio Quirino Visconti. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. — Mr. W. J. Stillman, in a letter 
to the ation of Nov. 4th, gives it as his conclusion, 
arrived at after careful personal examination, that “nothing 
has been done or is contemplated to be done at Venice 
which the ruinous state of the church does not make im- 
perative, if the walls are not to fall into what most of the 
agitators seem to fancy to be the proper state of an old 
church, — viz. a picturesque ruin. .... The great outcry 
had its origin in total ignorance of what was proposed to 
be done, of what was needed to be done, and of what had 
already been done. . . . . A more senseless and gratuitous 
excitement was never got up by any one, and as long as 
the church is under the care of the present architect, Me- 
duna, we need have no fear that harm will be done for want 
of reverence of it or wanton reconstruction.” 

THE MINSTER AT STRASBURG. — As the cathedral at 
Cologne is now finished, the project of completing the sec- 
ond tower and the facade of the minster at Strasburg is 
earnestly discussed in Germany. It is proposed to trans- 
fer the artisans who have been trained in working at the 
great cathedral from Cologne to Strasburg, and to continue 
the collections Heretofore made, including the famous 
‘** Dombau (cathedral building) Lottery,” for the benefit of 
the minster. The question of the completion of this 
building, as well as of the minster at Ulm, was thoroughly 
discussed at the meeting of the Union of German Archi- 
tects and Engineers, held at Darmstadt in September. 
One of the resolutions passed at this meeting reads as 
follows: —‘“‘As far as the minster at Strasburg is con- 
cerned, the question whether it can be adequately com- 
pleted by the erection of a second tower and the recon- 
struction of the west front, must at present be looked upon 
as an open one, as opinions on this subject vary considera- 
bly. It seems urgently necessary, however, to arrive at 
a definite conclusion, and this can only be done after 
thorough technical investigations, such as have not here- 
tofore been made, and after mutual consultation between 
men qualified to judge in matters of art, architects, and 
local historians.” The “reconstruction of the west front” 
is an ominous phrase, and the friends of ancient buildings, 
who desire to preserve them as they are, will do well to 
keep an eye on the minster. 

MAULBRONN. — The celebrated monastery of this name 
has been thoroughly restored under the supervision of the 
architect von Landauer. Three large mural paintings of 
the fourteenth century were renovated, “ with subtle artistic 
appreciation,” as the correspondent of a German paper has 
it, by Prof. C. Schmidt, of Stuttgart. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LOUVRE AND THE TUILERIES. — According to an 
article published in the Fourna/ Officiel, the fire in the 
Pavillon de Flore has led the public to imagine dangers 
which have no existence in reality. The fire was circum- 
scribed, without danger of spreading, by walls of stone 
over two metres in thickness, and by floors and ceilings 
constructed in iron and brick, which sustained no serious 
No 
works of art were damaged ; the group by Carpeaux, which 
was said to have been destroyed, was not even smoked. 
The whole damage will not exceed 250,000 francs, fur- 


damage from the heat to which they were exposed. 


The water facilities available in case of 
The 


fears expressed on account of the Louvre were greatly ex- 


niture included. 
fire are also represented as being quite sufficient. 
aggerated. The nearest approaches to the Museum were 
distant 160 metres from the place where the conflagration 
broke out, and in order to reach them the fire would have 
had to overcome five partition-walls, and eight series of 
water stations in each of the six stories. Nevertheless, 
the Fourna/ admits that the provisional instalment of the 
municipal offices in the Tuileries is a source of danger, and 
that their speedy transfer to the new Hotel de Ville is very 
desirable. A new danger to the Louvre is, 
pointed out by the Chronique des Arts. The offices of the 
“ Administration des Beaux-Arts” are to be established 
in the apartments of the Louvre which are situated under 
the galleries containing the Flemish and French pictures. 
“None of the papers,” says the Chronique, “have called 
attention to the terrible dangers which the presence of 
these offices, with 


however, 


their accumulation of papers, their 
lamps, and their continually heated chimneys, and proba- 
bly also the rooms of the Under-Secretary of State, brings 
with it. Itseems to us unwise to contemplate this new 
installation, at the moment when the fire in the Pavillon de 
Flore has startled Paris and all France.” 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES IN FRANCE. — The princi- 
pal paintings bought at the last Salon by the French gov- 
ernment are to be distributed as follows: — The Luxem- 


bourg will receive /smaé/, by Cazin; Les Derniers 
Rebelles, by Benjamin Constant; Caiz, by Cormon; Dans 
L’Atelier, by Dantan (see REVIEW, Vol. I. p. 538); Ze 
Port de Pont-Aven, by Defaux; Embarquement de Fleurs, 
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by Jeannin; Le Retour du Troupeau, by de Villefroy; 7, 
Nuit ad’ Octobre, by Lavieille; Dans la Campagne, by 
Lerolle ; La Seine en Décembre, 1879, by Luigi Loir: 
Le Soir, by Pointelin. The Ministry of War gets Beau- 
metz’s Episode de la Guerre de 1870, and the Military 
School of St. Cyr three pictures, by Raub, Bail, and P, 
Collin. The Museum at Chalons is to have Une Rue d 
Capri, by Benner; that at Nimes, Episode a’ une Invasion 
au V? Siecle; Auch, Fuin en Danemark, by Bonnefoy; 
Grenoble, Avant /’Orage, by E. Breton; Valenciennes, 
Dans les Montagnes, by Desbrosses, and La Greve des 
Mineurs, by Roll; Libourne, Les Girondins Pétion et 
Buzot, by Dupain; Boulogne, L’Homme Ivre, by Gill; 
the Sorbonne, Retour de Chasse, by Harpignies, and Za 
Forét de Sapins, by \Isenbart; Lyons, Souvenir de la Nuit 
du 4, by Langlois; Brest, Camille Desmoulins au Palais- 
Royal, by Lix; Quimper, Latour-d’ Auvergne, by Moreau 
Tours; Havre, Aw Lavoir, by Pelez; Besancon, 
L’ Absolution, by Poirson, and Le Dante et Virgile, by 
Courtois; Aurillac, Le Dévouement du Chevalier d’As- 
sas, by de Callias; Agen, Henri 1V. d’Allemagne, by 
Dawant. 


de 


ARTISTS’ PIGMENTS. — The very important subject of 
artists’ pigments continues to excite the attention of the 
British public. A series of six lectures on Zhe Chemistry 
of Painting was delivered in November by Prof. Church 
at the Royal Academy of Arts, London. The titles 
of the several lectures were as follows: Zhe Action of 
Pigments on each other; The Action of Light, Heat, 
Moisture, and Air upon Pigments ; The Action of Light, 
Heat, Moisture, and Air upon Oils, Turpentine, and 
Resins; The Changes to which Painting Grounds are 
liable; The Chemical and Physical Changes involved in 
the Several Processes of Painting; and The Conservation 
and Restoration of Pigments. It is to be hoped that these 
lectures will be published, so that the artists of America 
may also be enabled to profit by their teachings. 

SPANISH WATER-COLOR Society. — Madrid has added 
to its artistic and literary institutions a Water-Color So- 
ciety, under the honorary presidency of Sefior Pradilla and 


the management of Sefior Manresa. The members opened 


their first session a short time ago with a class sketching 
from life that popular type of Spanish life, the “ manola.” 
— The Atheneum. 
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FIRST ARTICLE. 


LL works of art have, of course, an intrinsic value; but they 
have also a relative value greatly dependent upon the time 
and place of their production. Merely to settle the rank of 
any given picture as good or bad painting it is but necessary 
to know the canvas itself. We are not concerned with the 
when and how of its creation, or with the nature and circum- 
stances of the man who created it: its pure technics are alone 
under examination. But this is not half of what we understand 
by a complete judgment on a picture, still less by a complete 
estimate of any painter’s work as a whole. To form such an 
estimate, we must consider his art as a factor in the local 
progress of civilization; we must examine what were all his 





surroundings when he created it, and, especially, what was the 
general state of art at the time; we must consider what men 

Drawn By Rosert Bium. had gone just before him, and what were working by his side. 
Only thus can we understand his art in its entirety; only thus can we gauge the importance of 
it to his contemporaries, only thus decide what has been his by right of exceptional endowment, 
and what by right of mere inheritance shared in common with all the artistic portion of his 
ceneration. 

When an artist has come in a period of pronounced transition, such a comparative method 
of criticism is especially demanded. To a period of transition Mr. Chase belongs, having 
indeed greatly helped to inaugurate it. It will therefore be well for us, when considering his 
art, to assist direct criticism by a constant under-current of memory, which shall bring into 
comparison the kind and quality of the work to which we had been most accustomed before he 
and his associates came among us. 

A few years ago one would not have been very ready to prophesy that American art was 
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about to produce a new development of a strong and vital sort. Though a critic might have 
said that it was not an art of very deep endowment or very rich performance, yet he would 
hardly have called it undeveloped or preparative. It had been at work for many years, with 
the impression that it was fully grown, and had perhaps nearly attained the utmost that was 
to be drawn from the modes of thought and practice it preferred. The paintings which we 
were accustomed to see year after year on the National Academy walls bore a strong family 
likeness to each other. There was a very wide distance, of course, between the best and the 
worst of them; yet there was a similarity among almost all of them, not only in sentiment and 
artistic aim, but also in the ways adopted to incarnate the sentiment and realize the aim. 
There were very few American artists who seemed to care in the least to experiment, — to 
strike out a new line of observation or of practice,—who seemed impelled by any artistic 
impulse different from that which possessed some dozens of their brethren. There were, of 
course, some painters among us against whom such charges as these could not with justice be 
brought. But their number was not large, and they exerted, with perhaps but a single excep- 
tion, very little individual influence. Collective influence they could not exercise at all, for they 
were radically diverse among themselves. They did not seem to be logical outgrowths along 
any line of development, but rather resembled what a gardener calls “ sports,” — varieties whose 
genesis no one understands, whose advent no one has foreseen, and whose recurrence no one 
can predict. 

There were some paintings shown on the walls of the National Academy of Design in 1877, 
however, which seemed to predict that a new and coherent development in art was beginning, 
Sent home from Europe by young and hitherto unknown artists, they were as unlike as_possi- 
ble to the average academic thing in pictures; and their authors differed, moreover, from 
such peculiar talents as I have just noticed by showing an affinity among themselves. There 
was a certain unity in the conception and treatment of their work,—taking these words in 
their widest sense, —a similarity of belief as to the sort of excellence to be aimed at, though 
the mental and manual individuality was strong in each case, and there was consequently much 
diversity in the methods that had been employed to attain such excellence. I need hardly 
repeat that the family likeness among the elder painters was a likeness that was apt to run 
through their entire work, down to the very details of conception and of treatment. On the 
other hand, the likeness between the “ new men,” as they quickly came to be called, was merely 
indicative of a coherent impulse such as has always been necessary to the formation of a sound 
and vital national art, —of a school of any kind. There was no mistaking the hands of the new 
men, no possibility of confusing them among themselves, as had been so easy with many of 
their elders. Yet there was no denying their brotherhood in art. It was this brotherhood, 
combined with the individuality of each, that prophesied a new future for American painting. 
There were many to say, of course, that the new style of work was a bit of studio practice 
only, a plagiarism of Munich masters, a trick of Munich ateliers, a flavor of Bavarian soil 
that would evaporate after a year or two of home residence and work. Time has not verified, 
however, such predictions as these. But it is less than four years since the exhibition and the 
prophecies of which I speak, and that is too short a time, one might object, to justify us in 
deciding whether the predictions have been verified or not. But when I say that since that 
time the new men have more than held their own, I do not quote the strongest evidence that 
their first inspiration is to last, and their style of work to influence our future. This strongest 
evidence is the fact that their ranks are being daily swollen by new recruits, that in every 
exhibition we see quite new names signing some of the best work, and that all the débutants, 
variously endowed and of varying temperaments though they be, and coming though they do 
from a number of different schools, are yet inspired by a certain fraternity of spirit in the way 
they conceive of their profession and of the place which they aspire to hold in it. And further, 
into the ranks of the new men have fallen those exceptional talents which before seemed isolated 
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from the general band of 
artists and from one an- 
other as well. The miss- 
ing links between them 
have been supplied by 
the new-comers, and they 
now appear, not as strag- 
gling offshoots from the 
main stem of our devel- 
opment, but as the first 
scattered buds of a new 
and important growth. 
Most prominent in our 
minds, as we think of the 
exhibition of 1877 and 
the men whom it brought 
to light, are the names of 
Shirlaw, Duveneck, and 
Chase. Mr. Shirlaw in- 
dubitably ranked highest 
at the time. His Sheep- 
Shearing in the Bavarian 
Highlands was the great 
picture of the year. Sec- 
ond to him we placed, 
I think, Mr. Duveneck, 
with his masterly 7urkish 
Page. Near this last hung 
Mr. Chase’s contribution, 
a full-length of a child 
with a broken jug. It 
was not so striking a sub- 
ject as the Page, not a 
work to be noted for ad- 
mirable composition like 
the Sheep-Shearing. But 
it had certain qualities 
which allied it with both 
of these, — qualities which 
bore evidence to thor- 
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ough training in the painter’s craft, thorough command over the painter’s tool, and thorough 
artistic instinct applied to conception and to treatment. Within the past three years, however, 
Mr. Shirlaw has not. exhibited very much in New York, and it is but natural, therefore, that 
our public should still look upon the Sheep-Shearing as his most important production. Mr. 
Duveneck, who still lives abroad, has shown us just enough to pique our interest in his strong 
and peculiar individuality. We wait for his coming home, or for the receipt of more work of 
first importance, to rank him, it may be, at the head of the younger generation. Meanwhile 
Mr. Chase has been diligently and progressively at work, has gone beyond the level of the 
picture which first proved to us his power, and has won for himself a place in the very first 
rank of his contemporaries, 





a reputation of ever-growing breadth as among the strongest and 
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most satisfactorily productive of American artists, past or present. It is this which makes the 
task of entering upon the study of his work so pleasant. We have not to content ourselves with 
one or two completed pictures and a collection of fragments or mere essays, as is so often the 
case when we have to deal with an artist who is young. We have not to decipher studies care- 
lessly undertaken and abandoned with hasty dissatisfaction. We have not to seek promise for 
the future in present failure, or to prophesy achievements from intentions. From Mr. Chase’s 
studio has been turned out a large amount of well-planned, solid work,—work that stands on 
its own feet, and appeals not at all to indulgence for incomplete design, or immature accom- 
plishment, or fragmentary merit of any kind. 

Mr. Chase’s first lessons in his art were taken in the studio of a portrait painter in Indian- 
apolis. Thence he went to New York and studied at the Academy schools, working extra 
hours in the studio of Mr. J. O. Eaton. St. Louis then became his home for a couple of 
years, his attention being chiefly directed to the painting of still-life subjects. His next move 
was to Munich, where he spent six years of the most earnest study. In spite of the fact that 
he had already made an academic course in New York and had had an independent studio 
for two years or more, he determined to go back to the foundation, abandoned his brushes 
entirely and started in the antique class, side by side with boys who were just beginning to 
handle chalk. Thence he passed to the life classes, making the regular course of the school, 
then studying technics with Wagner, and finally becoming a special pupil of Piloty, whose bare 
acceptance of a young man as such goes far to prove that he has already pretty well mastered 
his art. What the teacher thought of his pupil, moreover, was very distinctly shown by his 
caring to have him paint the portraits of his five children. I wish to insist a little upon these 
six years of hard work, and especially on the conscientious and thorough spirit that prompted 
the young artist to begin again at the beginning after several years of study and of independent 
effort. A slipshod course of work, a dilettante conception of the claims of art upon its pro- 
fessors, a careless dealing with the most difficult things, a conceit with semi-accomplishment, 
and a consequent failure to estimate themselves or others with correctness,— these things have 
too long been characteristic of the American mind when it has set itself to study art. Not 
only for their visible influence upon every stroke of the artist’s own work, but for their great 
importance as an example to all students who shall admire that work, such energy and self- 
restraint and thoroughness demand that one should approve them with most earnest emphasis. 

After a further year of steady work in Venice, Mr. Chase returned to this country in 1878, 
establishing his studio in New York. Let us now look somewhat in detail at the works which 
made him known before his advent here, and at those which have widened his reputation since 
that time. For convenience of criticism and comparison it will perhaps be well to speak first 
of his portraits only, leaving all pictures of other sorts to be discussed in a second article. 

Before Mr. Chase, in company with his brethren in art, attracted universal notice at the 
exhibition of 1877, he had already sent at least one contribution to the National Academy. It 
was in 1875, I believe, that he showed a portrait-study called Zhe Dowager, a three-quarter 
length of an old lady in a huge ruff. It was purchased by a New York artist, and as it has 
recently been exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum, we can use it as a gauge by which to 
measure Mr. Chase’s subsequent progress. Professing to be no more than a careful “ Academy 
picture,” it is in fact a clever and forcibly rendered portrait of an individuality. In spite of the 
evident travesty of costume, we feel sure we have the real woman before us. In conception and 
as portraiture it may rank with the best of Mr. Chase’s work, but technically it is not so com- 
plete as most of those dating from a later period. Since it was painted the artist has worked 
his way to less hardness of effect, while losing none of the distinctness, so to speak, of his hand- 
ling. In color it is somewhat harsh and unsympathetic. We may notice in it, by the way, one 
excellence that is always peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Chase’s work. Winckelmann is not the 


only critic who has said, “It is in the extremities of the human figure that we recognize the 
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hand of the master.” For hands of every 
variety that may come under his brush 
Mr. Chase shows a “special predilection, 
and in their rendering he is apt to give 
us the very cleverest working of that 
brush. 

To the first exhibition of the new So- 
ciety of American Artists, in 1878,—the 
academic dove-cots having been so flut- 
tered by the advent of the sturdy brood 
of young painters in the preceding year 
that these last had thought it best to 
provide a home for themselves, — Mr. 
Chase sent his Ready for a Ride, per- 
haps the best known of all his pictures. 
To this I shall give a future word; here 
I must only speak of a couple of portrait 
studies shown at the same time. The 
Apprentice was the most striking of them. 
The handling was broad to excess, and 
the canvas full of life and “ go,’ —ag- 





gressively so, if I may use such a word 
to mark the strong contrast between this 
bit of intense, if unbeautiful reality, and OF A: Ce 

the vapid discretion, the smooth nothingness, the sickly conventionality, of the portrait studies to 
which our public had been most accustomed. 

The next year’s exhibition of the Society was distinguished by that Portrait of Mr. Duveneck, 
of which a reproduction by Unger, the celebrated German etcher, accompanies this paper. It 
marks, I think, the highest point of accomplishment he has yet attained; and it would 
assuredly be hard to find its superior in any atelier where an American has been at work. Its 
most valuable quality, to those who look for indications of national progress and future general 
endowment, as well as for signs of individual talent, is its originality. I do not speak now 
of the conception of the picture; that is a charm to very many in itself, while to others it 
seems a drawback,—a deliberate eccentricity, or the proof of a not very acute feeling for 
beauty. 1 speak of its merits as a painting narrowly so called. Nothing could be more har- 
monious, more balanced, more thoroughly of a piece throughout. The scale of color is low, 
but without any hint of blackness or sombreness. There is as much reticence in the use of 
excessive darks as there is in the employment of pronounced lights. It is wonderful to see 
how well the values have been given with so restrained a scale, how much richness of effect 
accompanies so severe a self-denial, and how much “color” there is in a picture which, literally 
speaking, shows not a single note thereof. There is no hint of affectation in the choice of so 
low a key, no following of any “old master” in its grays and browns. And these appear, 
moreover, to have been chosen for their own sakes, and not in an effort after “tone” as the 
popular eye conceives it, after those effects which time has rendered dear to us, having 
bestowed them upon the canvas of the great men of other days. Nor is there in the work a 
flavor of any living artist whose style might be supposed to have influenced a young and 
ardent painter. It is the work of a master who has struck out a line for himself, but who fol- 
lows it so easily, so soberly, with so much self-possession, that it is hard for the uninitiated to 
believe that it has not long before been trodden by some one else. Of the special technical 
characteristics of this and the other paintings I cannot speak until I have given a word or two 
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of notice to the most important, 
and so can use them for the pur- 
poses of illustration. 

To compare with the Duveneck, 
for the purpose of showing the 
variety of Mr. Chase’s work, we 
could have nothing better than the 
Portrait of a Lady in a Directoire 
Dress, of which a wood-cut by Mr. 
Juengling is before us. It is one 
of his more recent works, and has 
not yet been exhibited. The low, 
subdued scale of the Duveneck has 
given place to a scale of exceed- 
ing lightness and delicacy, and ex- 
ceeding difficulty of management 
as well. The white dress with blue 
trimmings, the blue shoes, mitts, 
and hat-linings, are relieved by the 
pale pink feathers and pink and 
crimson roses of the hat and by 
the yellow scarf. The seat is green, 
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the fan pale gray, the cushion, 
again, a delicate pink, and the 
background of a creamy color with a tiny flower-pattern so subdued as to bring out most for- 
cibly the kindred colors in the principal masses. The blond complexion and golden hair of the 
sitter accord well with the general scheme. This enumeration of the colors which have been 
associated with so much boldness leaves on the reader’s mind, I do not doubt, an impression 
that with such materials success could hardly have been achieved, more especially as the figure 
is life-size. We are reminded, perhaps, of the modern Spanish-Roman school, and we picture 
to ourselves a canvas of large size covered with the vivid and metallic-looking tints which an 
Alvarez or a Jimenez employs for his very small figures. But Mr. Chase’s palette, as here dis- 
played, has no affinity with theirs. His blues and yellows and pinks are the paler, softer tints, 
not the opaquer and more vivid colors so named. An extreme delicacy of tone, an almost 
evanescent purity of effect, are the results. There is no glitter or glare of brilliant pigments. 
The most sombre possible key could not be less aggressive. I may illustrate the delicacy of 
the canvas, perhaps, by saying that a white frame with ornaments in the lowest relief has been 
designed by the artist as most suitable for it,—best calculated to bring out its coloring with 
proper effect. The heavy gold that improves most pictures would, indeed, somewhat oppress 
this dainty beauty. I need hardly add that, taken for all in all, it is a very audacious canvas. 
But even those who are most startled by it at first sight will allow, I think, that success has 
justified audacity. A faultless work it is not. One cannot be quite so simply satisfied with it as 
with the Duveneck, for example, but a work of originality and force it most certainly is, and, 
moreover, a work possessing that indefinable quality called “charm,” which by some critics has 
been found wanting in much of Mr. Chase’s work. There are parts of it which are not quite 
up to the level of other portions, but these last are among the most successful essays of the 
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artist's brush. As such I may mention, in passing,—for in a general notice such as this there 

is no space to discuss in detail a work of which very much might in detail be said, —the 

painting of the feet and the hands, and the way in which the wind-blown hair is rendered. 
Among other portraits which Mr. Chase has painted within the past year,— most of which 
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have not been exhibited,—I must stop to notice one which has, on the other hand, been so 
recently seen and so universally discussed that it can scarcely need more to-day than the briefest 
word. I refer to the General Webb, a fine and sympathetic rendering of a finely picturesque 
and interesting subject. For pose and vitality and powerful brush-work it has not its superior 
—scarcely, in truth, its equal—in our contemporary work. Again I must speak of the hands 
as specimens of how far virtuosité of the brush may be carried. 

I must now attempt in a few words to give a rough estimate of Mr. Chase’s general quali- 
ties as a portrait-painter. He is never conventional, and only occasionally does he fall into the 
opposite extreme of a singularity that is prized, apparently, for being such. The attitudes on 
many of his canvases are defiant by their very simplicity. What we never find is the following 
of any hackneyed method of representation, any time-worn receipt for making a supposedly 
picturesque result. The most prominent characteristic of his style in portraiture is force. Viv- 
idness of conception, strength and rapidity of hand,—these are its most striking qualities. It 
would therefore not be hard to conclude, even if we had not the actual evidence of his work 
before us, that the sitters best suited to Mr. Chase’s brush are such as possess marked traits 
of feature or expression, and so lend themselves most readily to strong characterization. A 
head like General Webb’s, a rough, boyish phiz such as is shown in the Afprentice, a curiously 
interesting and individual face like Mr. Duveneck’s, a countenance, whether of man or woman, 
with the strong marks of age upon it,—these are his most congenial themes. I do not forget 
many charming women’s faces he has painted; but however lovely they are in themselves, 
however adequate and appropriate the painting as such has been to the subject, it must never- 
theless be decided that when the artist has had a strong theme he has done his strongest 
work as portraiture proper. 

With regard to the general conception of Mr. Chase’s portraits, I may add that they possess 
one good quality that is very often wanting in the works of contemporary painters. It is too 
much the custom, I think, to paint the figure in hard relief against a flat and solid tint. This 
tint serves well, of course, to throw the theme out boldly; and I know that the practice is 
much in favor just at present, and is sanctioned by some of the strongest men, especially in 
the French school. But I cannot think it as satisfactory, as artistic a method as one which 
works more in the interests of harmony, and gives more unity to the canvas as a whole. It is 
not necessary, of course, to make a deliberate “ picture’ 


’ 


out of a portrait. But if we think of 
the greatest masters in the art of portraiture, from the painters of Venice and the Netherlands 
down to Stuart, the chief in our own country, we shall see that their simple portraits have 
been painted in an atmosphere of color, so to speak, and not against a blank even tint. The 
background envelops the figure, as it were, and throws it out with softness, not with emphasis. 
There is a oneness in such a canvas that is wanting where the dead-wall system has been 
adopted. The relief may be as satisfactory in the hands of a master, and it will be attained 
by less palpable means and in a more beautiful way. This, we may be glad to notice, is the 
method almost invariably followed by Mr. Chase. There was, by the way, a noteworthy chance 
to compare the two styles of work last spring when the General Webb and Mr. Sargent’s fine 
Carolus Duran hung close together on the exhibition walls in New York and Boston. 

I have but space, in conclusion, to give a word to Mr. Chase’s work in pen-and-ink, speci- 
mens of which are here for our consideration. The originals from which they have been taken 
are, if I remember rightly, about two-thirds life-size, and are done on Bristol-board with a 
broad reed pen. It is not necessary to remark upon the boldness of their handling or to 
emphasize the rapidity of touch which alone could have made such boldness possible. I would 
call attention rather to another quality which may more easily be overlooked by the hasty, — the 
extreme economy of means, and the nice yet daring adaptation of the means to the desired 
end. The first portrait of this sort that I ever saw from Mr. Chase’s hand was a life-size head 
of Wilhelmj, done in two sittings. The likeness was admirable, giving the peculiarly sweet 
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expression one remembers as being in such strong contrast to the massive character of the 
musician’s face. The technical handling was a delight,—vigorous and broad in the extreme, 
not an outline stroke in the whole head, and the pen having worked with extraordinary 
freedom. 

The initial illustration of this paper has been sketched from the knocker on Mr. Chase’s 


studio door, a bit of Renaissance bronze brought by him from Venice. The head-piece repre- 
sents his door-plate, also a bronze, but this time a clever piece of work done by Mr. Baur, of 
New York. The ornaments on each side of the plate were composed and added by Mr. 
Blum. 


M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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HORTLY before Piero de’ Medici fled from Florence on the ap- 
proach of the French army (1494), Michelangelo retired to 
Bologna, and there resided for the greater part of a year in 
the house of Gianfrancesco Aldovrandi, a refined and cultivated 
magistrate, who accidentally met him at the city gate on his 
arrival, saved him from the imprisonment or fine with which he 
was threatened for non-compliance with certain municipal regula- 
tions, and offered him a home. These acts of mercy blessed the 





giver and the receiver; for while Aldovrandi gained a companion 
who sympathized in his love for Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, 
and read aloud to him from their pages with rare expression and 
intelligence, his guest found this occupation the very best medicine for his depressed spirit, 
which, since the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici, at whose court he had first learned to appreciate 
these master minds, had never recovered its tone. Once more he felt an appetite for work, and 
turned to clay and marble, hoping not only to satisfy the imperious instincts of his nature, but 
to replenish the empty purse with which he had reached Bologna. It was, however, by no 
means easy for a sculptor to find remunerative work in a city where art patronage was scant, 
and the efforts of a stranger to obtain employment were certain to be looked upon by native 
artists as an encroachment upon their privileges. Fortunately for Michelangelo, it happened 
that at this time the Dominicans were in need of a competent person to make two statuettes 
of Saints Petronius and Proculus, and a kneeling angel holding a candelabrum. These marbles 
were needed to complete the monument of St. Domenick, for which Niccola da Bari, an 
Apulian sculptor long resident at Bologna, had, so far back as the year 1464, furnished a 
design, and had bound himself by contract to sculpture nineteen statuettes, and two kneeling 
angels for the altar table before it, within the space of thirty months. The monument which 
rises above the arca, or sarcophagus, sculptured in 1260 by Niccola Pisano and his scholar, Fra 
Guglielmo Agnelli, was not ready at the appointed time, and although Niccola, called dell’ Arca 
from it, lived twenty-two years longer, he for some reason or other failed to complete it. 
We might suppose that he had done so, with the exception of the two statuettes and the 
angel afterwards assigned to Michelangelo, did we not know, from an entry in the archives, 
that in the year 1532 the sum of one hundred scudi was expended “ad perficiendum Arcam 
S. Domenici.” Was this money paid to some unknown sculptor for one of the two angels now 
standing upon the altar table? If so, then neither can be the work of Niccola da Bari, as the 
other is certainly by Michelangelo, for it must be remembered that, although Niccola contracted 
to make both, he may have made neither, and can have made but one. The well-known 
Bolognese art critic and writer, Michelangelo Gualandi, in his J/emorte risguardanti le Belle Arti 


(Serie V. p. 32), does indeed declare that the angel to the left of the spectator, until lately 
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supposed to be the work of Michel- 
angelo, cannot be by him; — first, be- 
cause the contract with Niccola for- 
bids the supposition; and, secondly, 
because no one who sees it can per- 
suade himself that the future sculptor 
of the David and the Moses is also 
the author of such a work. But in 
these conclusions we cannot agree with 
him; — first, because Niccola dell’ Ar- 
ca was a wayward and eccentric per- 
son, who would not have scrupled to 
neglect his contract, if he felt disin- 
clined to work; secondly, because the 
fact that a commission for an angel 
was given to Michelangelo proves that 
Niccola had not kept his promise; 
and, thirdly, (in answer to Gualandi’s 
second objection,) because, although, 
as we have said elsewhere (£ssay on 
Raphael and Michelangelo, p. 37), the 
angel in question “has so little indi- 
viduality and so little power, that, were 
it not known to be by Michelangelo, 
A\ it would never have been recognized 
| <M WS as such,” it is possible that he delib- 
ROP ee = erately adopted a style foreign to his 
Se “A habit, in order that his work should 
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be in harmony with that of his pre- 


EAde Stull | decessor. He had proved his power 
NICCOLA DELL’ ARCA’S(?) ANGEL IN S. DOMENICO AT BOLOGNA. of imitating the quattrocento manner 
several years before, when he modelled the J/adonna delle Scale, a bas-relief now in the 
Casa Buonarroti at Florence; and, as if to make up for the self-imposed restraint, had then 
given full rein to his fiery nature in that tumultuous and characteristic struggle between the 
Centaurs and the Lapiths, preserved in the same interesting collection. During Michelangelo's 
residence at Bologna he is known to have studied the bas-reliefs about the doors of San 
Petronius, by Giacomo della Quercia, of Siena, who has been called his precursor, and we think 
that some signs of Quercia’s influence may be detected in the heavily disposed and peculiarly 
treated draperies of the angel at St. Domenick, which, until recently, has been attributed to 
the great Florentine. 

Until the publication of the first part of Herr Anton Springer’s Raphael and Michelangelo, 
no one absolutely disputed the correctness of this attribution, but at page 12 of this work the 
author speaks of “the angel to the right of the spectator, on the so-called evangelist side of the 
altar,” as Michelangelo’s; and adds: “ The head, with the short hair and the energetic expression, 
has little of that angelic character which distinguishes the kneeling angel opposite to it, made by 
Niccola dell’ Arca, who died at Bologna, March 2d, 1494.” In the second part of his work Herr 
Springer has given wood-cuts of the two angels, here reproduced, and in referring to them, at page 
492, he says: “It is only necessary to compare the heads, in order to assign the correct one to 
Michelangelo.” Judged by mere eyesight, without any knowledge of attendant circumstances, 
we heartily agree that, as the angel to the right is Michelangelesque, and the one to the left is 
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not at all so, it would be reasonable 
to suppose that Michelangelo sculp- 
tured the first rather than the last, 
and we should consider the question 
settled could it be proved, first, that 
Niccola dell’ Arca sculptured an angel; 
secondly, that Michelangelo did not 
purposely imitate his style, in order to 
harmonize his own work with the rest 
of the monument; and, thirdly, could 
we be assured that the money spent 
in 1532 to complete the monument of 
St. Domenick was not in payment for 
the very angel which Herr Springer 
thinks Michelangelo sculptured in 1494. 
As matters stand, we think there is 
still room for doubt, nor do we think 
that Herr Springer strengthens his po- 
sition by saying, as he does at page 
492: “If, however, the angel to the 
right of the spectator is by Michel- 
angelo, he can never have made the 
statue of the youthful St. John at 
Pisa, belonging to Count Rosselmini 
Gualandi, which has been _ identified S Lj 
with the Giovannino made for Lorenzo . \S Ve aa | WS é a 
di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici in 1495.! - ; % 

In the course of so few months Michel- 
angelo cannot have so completely 
changed his style, and, after he had in 
the angel so fully manifested his indi- MICHELANGELO'S (?) ANGEL IN S. DOMENICO AT BOLOGNA. 





viduality, have immediately turned back into the old ruts of the guattrocento.” To this objection 
we can only answer that, although we do not believe the San Giovannino to be by Michel- 
angelo,—if for no other reason than that we can find no such motive for imitation as we find 
in the case of the angel at St. Domenick,—we do believe that Michelangelo was quite capable 
of transforming his style at will, as Proteus did his shape. In proof of this power we have 
already cited the gwattrocento bas-relief at the Casa Buonarroti, and the Michelangelesque Battle 
of the Centaurs, which followed it. Indeed, were we disposed to go still further back, we might 
remind Herr Springer that Michelangelo’s first two works were imitations,—the one of Martin 


Schongauer, the Temptation of St. Anthony, and the other of the antique, the Faun’s head at 
the Uffizi. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


1 This argument is of little weight, as the statuette in question — which, after passing for a work by Donatello, was in 1875 
declared by Professor Salvino Salvini to be by Michelangelo — has since been pronounced non-authentic by the Florentine Academies. 
See Ch. H. Wilson’s Life and Works of Michelangelo, page 25, and List of Illustrations, page xxxviii. 








THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XVIIL.—CHARLES H. MILLER. 


HARLES H. MILLER was born in New York on March 2oth, 1842, and 
began to exhibit at the National Academy of Design as early as 1860. It 
was not, however, until some years later that he followed art as a_profes- 
sion. Meanwhile, having taken the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the 
age of twenty-one, he made a trip to Europe as physician on board the 
Black Ball packet-ship “ Harvest Queen,” which enabled him to pay short 
visits to Paris, London, and Scotland. The impressions there received only 

strengthened his love of art, and on his return to New York he abandoned the medical career 

forever. He has since visited Europe twice, in 1867 and in 1879, and was elected a National 

Academician in 1875. He is also a member of the Etching Club and other art associations. 

Mr. Miller’s first attempt at etching was made in 1866, under the auspices of M. Cadart. 

After this unimportant and not very successful trial, he allowed the needle to rest until 1876, 

since which time he has etched twelve plates, as shown by the list here given. 





1. Craig Hall, Scotland. (1866.) Signed: Miller. — Size of plate: breadth, 43"; height, 44". 

2. Old Water Mill. (1876.) —B. 54" h. 4". 

3. Long Island Landscape. (1876.) Signed: C. H. M.—B. 5%"; h. 3”. 

4. Landscape with Cattle. A Gray Day. Signed: C.H.M. 1878.— Etched surface: B. 10}"; h. 6". 
5. A Shower. Marked with title and signed: C. H. M. 78.—Size of plate: B. 7}"; h. 5". 

6. Summer Home of William Cullen Bryant. (1878.) Signed: Roslyn. C.H.M.—B. 73"; h. 5". 
7. Old Mill at Valley Stream. Signed: C. H. Miller. 78.— Plate: 7}"; h. 5".— Published herewith. 
8. A Farm at Sunset. (1878.) Signed: C. H. M.—B. 5%"; h. 3”. 

9. Famaica Pond, Long Island. (1879.) Signed: Chas. H. Miller. —B. 9}"; h. 7". 

10. Fire Island at Sunset. Signed : Chas. H. Miller. 1880. Fire Island. N. Y.— Etched surf. : B. 13}"; h. 84”. 
11. View near Queens, L. J. Signed: C.H. M. 1880.—B. 63"; h. 5". 


— 
N 


. Landscape with Windmill. Signed: C.H. Miller. South Hampton. L.I. N.Y. 1880.—B. 8"; h. 5". 
13. Fohn Howard Payne's House. East Hampton. L. I. N.Y. Author of Home, Sweet Home. 
Marked with title as given, and signed: Chas. H. Miller. 1880.— Etched surface: B. 103"; h. 84". 


But few of these etchings are likely to find popular appreciation, and they were not probably 
made with that end in view. Mr. Miller, whose effective and poetical landscapes have given 
him a high standing, is very versatile in the means he employs in delineating artistic ideas, 
using oil or water-color, sepia or India-ink, pencil, charcoal, or etching, as the spirit moves him 
or chance determines. Many of his plates, therefore, are mere hasty memoranda, jotted down 
rapidly and rudely, which remind one of Jongkind. If we add to this that the acid seems 
occasionally to have been rebellious under the hand of the artist, it is not to be wondered at 
that the result should not be what the public look for in a finished work of art. But as the 
direct expression of a painter of great power every one of these plates has some point of 
interest to the lover of art, and a number of them, as, for instance, Nos. 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, and 12, 
are very effective, and offer close analogies to Mr. Miller’s style of painting. It must be said, 
however, that much of the effect is due to printing, as shown by the plate (No. 7) which accom- 
panies this notice, and which is one of the most elaborate of the whole set. But this use of 
printing is perfectly legitimate whenever, as in this case, it is executed according to the directions 
of the artist, and thus helps to realize the idea which he wished to express. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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ROMAN LADIES TAKING A FENCING Lesson. — by E. H. BLASHFIELD.-— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


THE EXHIBITIONS. 





IlIIl.—SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


(OPENED NOVEMBER 1. CLOSED DECEMBER 6.) 


HERE seems to be just at present a homeward tendency in 
the minds of American art students. Germany gave us back 
several years ago many of the best talents who had gone out from 
here to Munich ; Italy loaned to us for a short while Mr. Vedder 
and Mr. Coleman, and has a representative now among us in the 
person of Mr. Tilton; while France sent us Mr. Beckwith, Mr. 
Weir, Mr. Volk, Mr. Ward, Mr. Warner, and a host of others, who 
have lately been followed by Mr. Blashfield, Mr. Bridgman, and 
Mr. Bacon. And as the Munich students signalized their advent 
in force by the mustering of their strength at the memorable exhi- 
bition at the National Academy of Design in New York, in 1877, 
so our French students are now signalizing theirs by the show 
which they have just made in Philadelphia. 

The Society of Artists, to whose efforts, in conjunction with 
those of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the public is 
indebted for this Exhibition, may be justly proud of the success 
REVERY. they have achieved, and it may hardly be worth while to gainsay 
them when they claim, in the prefatory notice affixed to the 
Catalogue, that this is “the finest collection of American art ever 
brought together in the country.” But the further claim that “the leading artists throughout the States” are 
“fully represented by their best productions ” cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged, as a visitor not conversant 
with American art, and trusting the assertion of the Catalogue, — supported, as it were, by official authority, — 
would receive a totally inadequate idea of the versatility of our artists from the pictures and the ludicrously few 
sculptured works set out before him in the admirable halls of the Pennsylvania Academy. Instead of fully repre- 
senting American art, the Exhibition is, on the contrary, curiously one-sided, the older men being represented 
very inadequately, while the Munich men may be said to have stayed away almost entirely. This is readily made 





By C. S. Pearce. — From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER. 








By FRANK Moss.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


apparent by the following list of names, quoted at random, which includes some of the more prominent absentees : 
Huntington, Bierstadt, Bradford, F. E. Church, La Farge, Tiffany, Eastman Johnson, Martin, Wyant, W. T. 
Richards, Sontag, Volk, J. Alden Weir, Inness, Thomas Moran, Chase, Duveneck, Shirlaw, Currier, Winsiow 
Homer, J. Foxcroft Cole, J. Carroll Beckwith, Thomas Hill. In a collection which claims to be representative of 
American art, none of these names can well be missed, whatever one may think individually of the various tenden- 
cies represented by their respective bearers. Nor is the French-American art which dominates the Exhibition 
thoroughly represented, since Miss Cassatt and Messrs. Sargent and Mosler are also among those who have not put 
in an appearance. But these remarks are made simply to remove the erroneous impression created by the passage 
quoted from the Catalogue, and do not in the least diminish the debt of gratitude which the public owes to the 
Society of Artists for having so generously given up the larger part of their own home to their guests from abroad.' 
The first impression which the visitor receives, upon a rapid survey of the exhibition halls, is in large measure 
that of pleasant surprise. The presence of many canvases of considerable size, of but few of which one would be 
inclined to say that the dimensions outrun the importance of the subject ; the enviable qualities of composition and 
the “literary” tendencies to be seen in not a few of them; the evidences of careful workmanship, without excess 
of hurtful finish, and the consequent absence of the wildest forms of impressionism ; the generally bright scheme of 
color, as opposed to the sombre-toned scale to which our Munich men have accustomed us, give to the Exhibition 
a distinctive character, and convey the idea that it is of unusually average excellence. This idea is not, indeed, fully 
sustained upon a closer examination, which reveals many canvases that one would like to weed out, — among the 
home productions as well as among those sent from abroad ; but there is still enough left to give a varied interest to 
this Exhibition, such as has seldom been aroused by the objects brought together in America on like occasions. 
The larger intellectual scope of the works shown, considered entirely apart from their technical merits, is indi- 


1 It may not be just the thing to criticise the bill of fare provided by the host at so liberal a feast. But as the bill of fare —in 
this case the Catalogue — is for sale, it becomes a legitimate object of criticism, and it will not be considered ill-mannered, there- 
fore, to suggest that the design on the cover, with its “ ye Penna. Academy of ye Fine Arts,” seems more fitting for an “ Old Folks’ 


Concert” in some out-of-the-way country town than for an important art exhibition in a great city like Philadelphia. 
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A ROYAL PASTIME AT NINEVEH. 


By F. A. BRIDGMAN. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


cated by the great variety of subjects represented, which include all the well-known categories, with one exception, 
under which pictures used to be classified, from still-life and flower-piece, through landscape and marine, to genre 
and historical genre, and even to religious subjects. ‘The exception alluded to is history proper, of which, singularly 
enough, there is not a solitary example. In our inspection of the leading pictures of the Exhibition, it will be con- 
venient to adhere to these categories. 

Religious art, a rare phenomenon in an American exhibition, is represented by five canvases, all of which come 
from Paris. They confirm the belief that this branch of art is not capable of further development. A following of 
old standards, or an infusion of genre-like motives, which do not add to the dignity of the subject, are the only 
possibilities left. What the latter proceeding leads to, may be seen in the works of Holman Hunt and Eduard von 
Gebhardt, both of them deeply religious men. Our American artists have preferred the former method. Stephen 
H. Parker’s St. Sebastian after his Martyrdom is well composed, but somewhat hard in color and treatment, 
and shows evident reminiscences of Titian. Of Mr. Frank Moss’s two contributions the S¢. Yohzx is simply an 
excellent study head ; his Resurrection of Fairus’ Daughter is a well-balanced composition, showing traces of 
reflection, even in the sombre scale of color chosen ; but it is evidently a product of the understanding, and not 
of inspiration. Furthermore, this picture suffers to a greater degree even than do most of its companions from 
the unfortunate place it has been given. Works of this kind do not want to be seen in a glare of light and with 
your nose up to the canvas. They need the subduing influence of distance and of the dim light of a large religious 
edifice. This is true also of Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce’s Sacrifice of Abraham, which is well known in Boston 
from having hung in the Museum of that city. As the picture has thus far been seen, the light blue drapery of the 
descending angel, which is the only spot of positive color on the canvas, produced the effect of being decidedly 
“loud.” Possibly, however, the artist intended this effect, desiring thereby to produce that cowp de canon which 
is considered necessary in the noise and confusion of the Salon to insure a hearing. But a more suitable situation 
would to some extent neutralize this peculiarity of Mr. Pearce’s picture, and would tend to bring out its good 
qualities. There is much force in the impetuous flight of the angel, —so much of impetuosity, indeed, that he has 
flown past Abraham and out of the picture, —and excellent painting in the figure of Isaac ; but on the whole it 
must be said that the composition lacks intrinsic cohesion, although the lines go well together, and that the work- 
manship is above the conception. Mr. Edward H. May’s Mary Magdalen at the Sepulchre, stretched out at 
full length in an agony of grief, and enveloped in the mysterious light of night, easily yields the palm to his 
Primadonna, of which we shall speak later. 

In the department of historical genre and genre, Mr. F. A. Bridgman is represented by the Burzal of a 
Mummy, A Royal Pastime at Nineveh, the Interior at Biskra, and the Tents of the Nomads, Plains of 
Biskra, Algeria. The two first-named of these pictures are already tolerably well known to the American public, 
having been exhibited before, together with the Procession of the Apis Bull, lately purchased for the Corcoran 
Gallery by Mr. Corcoran. They all bear evidence of the strong influence which the master Géréme has exercised 
over his pupil, but they 12veal at the same time a command of resources which it is a delight to meet with in the 
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productions of an Ameri- 
can artist. The Buréal/, 
with its barges of the 
dead gliding along the 
sacred river in the sad 
twilight, is the most sat- 
isfactory, by reason of its 
treatment as well as on 
account of the larger hu- 
man interest to which the 
subject appeals. As a 
colorist Mr. Bridgman is 
not powerful, but he com- 
pensates us by the quiet 
nobility of golden tone 
which pervades his works. 
Mr. E. H. Blashfield, 
whose chosen specialty is 
Roman antiquity, hardly 
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betrays his schooling un- 
der Bonnat. He is nei- 
ther so realistic, nor so 
strong in depth of color 
or in contrast of light and 
shade. He delights in 
pure colors, set against 


DELIVERANCE. 
THE ARTIST. 


BY 


a colorless architecture, 


SKETCH 


such as we are accus- 


A 


tomed to imagine as pe- 
culiar to antiquity. But 
he succeeds well in har- 
monizing them and pro- 
ducing a pleasing deco- 
rative result. The two 


BLASHFIELD. — FROM 


largest of his pictures, 
Roman Ladies tak- 
ing a Fencing Lesson 
at the School of the 
Gladiators, and The 
Besteged hailing an 
Army of Deliverance, 
show also that he is skilled 


THE BESIEGED HAILING AN ARMY OF 


By 


in the disposition of large 
masses of figures, and in 
the expression of the 
situation depicted. The 
variety of attitude of the 
gentlemen and ladies in 
waiting and of the slaves 
in the Fencing Lesson, 
some interested, some in- 
different observers, oth- 
ers evidently bored, and 
the two children in the 
principal group of the 
second picture, are pecu- 
liarly happy. Mr. Pearce 
exhibits his Lamenta- 
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tions over the First-Born of Egypt, which also is not new. But it is a pleasure to see it again, as it is by far 
the best piece of work the artist has yet given us, especially in subdued richness of color. Mr. Pearce has several 
other canvases in the Exhibition, of which the Revery, in spite of its inharmonious coloring, is the best, as the 
expression of the face befits the title. A new name, to most visitors, will be that of Miss Sarah P. B. Dodson, a 
Philadelphian of French training, who exhibits two pictures of a vein entirely different from everything else to be 
seen in the collection. Her Pupils of Love, and her frieze, 7he Dance, but more especially the former, seem 
inspired by the French art of the last century, in the pale delicacy of color as well as in conception. There is 
perhaps a little overstraining in drawing, to insure the expression of motion, but the power of invention and the 
spirited execution are worthy of all recognition. Miss Dodson has also a third canvas, Deborah, excellent in 
drawing, especially in the finely modeiled left arm, powerful in treatment, and much more robust in color than her 
other contributions. 

wee 2 ae ——— E ; - But somehow one 
; cannot help imagin- 

ing that this figure, 
which vaguely recalls 
some of the “ Sibyls” 
of the old Italians, 
was not as congenial 
to the painter as her 
gay dancers and lov- 
ers. Ofa much more 
sombre kind, and 
somewhat melodra- 
matic, is Mr. W. W. 
Woodward’s Ossian. 
It makes one shiver 
to see a half-naked 
woman lying on the 
cold floor of a stone 
hall, and the isolated 
spots of red and of 
violet thrown against 
the bluish-gray back- 
ground are rather 
harsh. But the pic- 
ture is well painted, 
and if it is adjudged 
to be somewhat un- 
real, it must be re- 
membered that the 
world of Ossian is it- 
self unreal and theat- 
THE Puptis oF Love. rical. The best rep- 

By Miss Saran P. B. Dopson.—Drawn By T. JUGLARIS. resentation of Mu- 

nich is found in Mr. 

Carl Marr’s Wandering Few, which, in spite of its curious mixture of different kinds of light, is a powerful picture, 
and shows excellent workmanship. The $¥z/éet, by Mr. Theo. Wores, another Munich student, is unsuccessful, 
although ambitious, but it gains vastly by comparison with another life-size delineation of the same subject which 
hangs near by. The only really “ American” picture, sent over from France, is Mr. Henry Bacon’s Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, in which he preserves all his good qualities as a story-teller (perhaps somewhat too obviously in the 
figure of the-young man who counts the gold-pieces into the hat), and shows more strength, owing probably to the 
inspiration of the subject, than in many another picture which he has painted. Such pictures as this and Mr. 
Brush’s /¢gg¢7es, which was shown at the last Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, make one wish for more 
of the same spirit. Mr. Edgar M. Ward’s Paternal Pride is in every respect one of the best canvases in the 
Exhibition, strong in color, well drawn, and excellent in the expression of sentiment, especially in the beautifully 
painted head of the father. And yet this picture, which is dated 1878, remains unsold, at the comparatively 
modest price set down for it in the catalogue, while all around it the coveted label, “Sold,” is seen affixed to many 
productions which do credit neither to the seller nor the buyer. Mr. W. H. Lippincott’s Zéttle Milkmaid, the 
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largest of his contributions, is excellent in the pose of the figure and the half-shy, half-pleased expression of the 
face, although the prevailing browns, blues, and greens of the picture do not quite harmonize. His Corner in the 
Farmyard, with the children looking out into the brightly illumined yard, is one of the few successful efforts to 
represent real sunlight. A most pleasing performance is also Miss Mary L. Stone’s Village Children, showing a 
careful study of the ways of children, and a happy faculty of fixing them, with a gentleness and unobtrusiveness 
of manner quite charming. In this respect Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman’s Child with a Peacock’s Feather ofiers 
an instructive contrast. It is also a good work in its way, yet how obtrusively it exclaims: “See how I did this !” 
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THE LITTLE MILKMAID. - 


By WILLIAM H. Lippincott. — From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


But the great number of pictures of this kind makes it necessary to summarize. Among the artists who follow the 
lead of the French painters in choosing their themes from bygone times, simply for the coloristic advantages offered 
by the costumes and accessories, Mr. Walter Gay (A Fencing Lesson, etc.) is one of the most successful, which, 
be it said with sorrow, cannot honestly be maintained of Mr. Milne Ramsay. Mr. Chester Loomis aspires to paint 
more important subjects, but even in his best contribution, A Fustéce zz 1500, is not quite satisfactory. Mr. John 
A. Mitchell’s A Political Marriage, two children led to the altar with great pomp, is excellently drawn and well 
managed in its disposition of light. | Miss C. W. Conant’s Family Life, the figure of the cardinal in Mr. 
A. B. Copeland’s Sves¢a, Mr. Walter Blackman’s A Game of Quiiles, in which the attempt to represent sunlight 
falling through foliage on well-drawn figures is somewhat more successfully achieved than in his other contribution, 
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Mr. H. S. Mowbray’s JZar- 
tyr, which far outranks his 
Salon picture, Mr. ‘T. Hoven- 
den’s three canvases, Mr. E. 
Gregory’s Soubrette, Mr. 
Philip B. Hahs’s Ladladby, 
and Mr. Leon Delachaux’s 
pleasingly colored Slack- 
bderrying, would all deserve 
more careful examination, if 
the limits of space were not 
inexorably fixed. Several of 








the artists whose names are 
more familiar to the public, 
such as Mr. Bellows, Mr. 
Edward Moran, Mr. William 
Sartain, Mr. J. G. Brown, and 
Mr. W. H. Beard, being rep- 
resented either by works be- 
fore exhibited or in their 
VILLAGE CHILDREN. usual vein, it is not necessary 














By MARY L. STONE. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. to dwell upon them here. 
But Mr. A. Fredericks’s 
Puritan Soldier, in spite of its reminiscences of Meissonier, and Mr. W. Thompson’s Christmas Eve One 
Hundred Years Ago, which was deservedly sold shortly after the opening of the Exhibition, must needs be 
specially mentioned. Mr. Peter Moran’s A Afogu? Trader also claims a word, principally, however, because 
it treats a class of subject which is well worthy the attention of American artists. In color it is disappointing, 
and does not in this respect equal some of the sketches which the artist brought home from his last Western 
trip. Finally, the importance of the artist demands that Mr. Thomas Eakins’s 7urning the Stake and A May 
Morning in the Park should not be passed by in silence, although that course would be the more agree- 
able. ‘That Mr. Eakins is a colorist, no one, we think, has ever claimed ; but that he is a strong artist, with a 
strange power of fascination, will more readily be admitted. And yet these two pictures are not only utterly with- 
out color, but also utterly lifeless. The J/ay Morning represents a coach in Fairmount Park. It is said that the 
artist studied the motion of the horses from the instantaneous photographs lately taken on race-courses. The 
result is that each limb is motionless, while the spokes of the wheels of the vehicle whirl about so rapidly that they 
cannot be seen. Asa demonstration of the fact that the artist must fail when he attempts to depict what 7s, instead 
of what seems to be, this picture is of great value, and perhaps the artist himself has by this time seen his mistake, 
and only allows the picture to be shown so that others may profit by his experience. 

Among the portraits and study heads and figures, Mr. Edwin H. May’s Prémadonna deserves the first place. 
The head is exquisitely and tenderly modelled, the textures are well rendered, and the color delicate, although not 
quite successful in harmonizing the pale pink of the figure with the bluish-gray of the background, and the olive- 
brown of the curtain. But this scheme of color, which recalls the predilection of the last century for faded and 
broken tints, seems especially well fitted for the subject. It breathes the unwholesome life of gas-lit halls, and that 
languor of over-refinement which is characteristic of certain classes of society. Mr. Edward D. Burleigh, whose 
address is Berlin, sends a number of good portrait studies which show the influence of the old masters. Of por- 
traits proper, those by Mr. B. Uhle, Mrs. A. L. Merritt, and Mr. S. J. Ferris show good qualities, while Mr. G. P. A. 
Healy’s reproductions of the outward semblance of Stanley and M. Thiers, must necessarily be uninteresting to the 
public at large. In several of the study heads, as in Miss Emily Sartain’s /ta/éan Head, and Mr. C. R. Smith’s 

epita, the rendering of the momentary expression of the face, disclosing a power of subtile observation which is 
rarely seen in the works exhibited, is particularly gratifying. The mention of Mr. F. Dielman’s pretty head of a 
girl, Mr. W. T. Dannat’s powerful study, which looks like a somewhat colorless Ribera, Mr. F. Fowler’s Coguette, 
Mr. G. W. Maynard’s ¥ester, and Mr. J. Selinger’s Bavarian Peasant, before seen, must close the list. 

Landscape, in the present exhibition, as in the one at Boston, does not hold the rank, in respect of numbers, 
which it has thus far held with us. 


3ut there are a few works of exceptional importance, and many that are good 
alongside of some that are indifferent or absolutely bad. Mr. W. L. Picknell’s Concarneau Road, at first 
sight, — shall we venture to say so, after the unstinted praise that has been showered upon it ?— is somewhat of a 
disappointment. But that is undoubtedly owing, partly at least, to the very excess of praise it has received. Too 
There are people who are disappointed at first sight of Niagara, because of the 


much of a good thing is hurtful. 
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THE CONCARNEAU ROAD. 


3y W. L. PICKNELL.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST, 


exaggerated ideas they have formed of it. There is in this picture what so many landscape painters fail to reach, 
i.e. sunlight. Of subject there is hardly anything, of nebulous mystery there is none, — nothing but a straight- 
lined road over a flat country in pitiless daylight. To make anything at all out of such materials is a success, to 
mould them into an attractive picture is a great triumph. The same artist’s other canvas, also of large size, Ox 
the Borders of the Marsh, representing the tangled edge of a forest in autumn, with a gray sky over it, will 
probably appeal to a larger company, by reason of the sentiment of sadness which pervades it ; but to the writer it 
seems to suffer somewhat from the spots of dark green, which are not harmonized, and from a lack of luminosity 
and penetrability in the sky. Nature herself, however, is not always harmonious. The two works together show 
that Mr. Picknell’s harp has more than one string. Mr. H. Bolton Jones’s view of Zazgier is also an admirable 
work, thoroughly harmonious in color, and exhibiting great skill, even if it be admitted that the problem of sunlight is 
not quite as happily solved in it as in Mr. Picknell’s Road. Mr. Stephen Parrish has frequently been mentioned of 
late in the Review, both as a painter and as an etcher, and it is a pleasure to be compelled to mention him again. 
Mr. Parrish sees with a fresh eye, through no man’s spectacles, a class of effects which has rarely been treated. 
His Mountain Sheepfold is identical in motive with his etching entitled Zhe Shepherd’s Christmas Eve; but 
the huts on the hill, with the dull, snow-laden sky behind them, before which float some low-hanging white clouds, 
are lit up by the rays of the sinking sun, from outside the picture, —a most difficult effect, which just falls short 
of being completely solved. His Golden West is very happy in the suggestion of a misty atmosphere, illumi- 
nated by transmitted light. Mr. R. M. Shurtleff’s Aztumn Gold, although its success is attained by rather 
discounting the richness of our woods in fall, is well worth contrasting with Mr. Cropsey’s Autumn on the 
Wawayanda, which represents the conscientious efforts of the older school in dealing with the same effect. Mr. 
Bruce Crane’s Vicinity of Water Mills, Long Island, and his somewhat over-delicately gray Pastoral, Mr. C. 
H. Shearer’s Movember Day in France, a vigorous palette-knife sketch, full of the chilliness and discomfort of a 
raw atmosphere, and Mr. C. E. Dubois’s Autumn Evening on Lake Neuchatel, a nobly conceived landscape 
of great simplicity, can receive only a passing mention; and a mention must also satisfy the artists with more 
familiar names, such as R. Swain Gifford, Charles H. Miller, Jervis McEntee, A. F. Bellows, John Enneking, A. F. 
Bunner, the brothers Smillie, William Sartain, Kruseman Van Elten, F. D. Williams, Carl Weber, Samuel Colman, 
J. B. Bristol, Arthur Parton, G. H. McCord, William Gedney Bunce, and Arthur Quartley. 

Of marines, but few have been sent from the other side, the most ambitious being Mr. W. P. W. Dana’s Zhe 
Breakers, Channel Islands, which deals with a grand and wild subject in a rather matter-of-fact way, but with 
good qualities, especially in the sky. Mr. T. A. Harrison’s Coast of Brittany isa good study of foam-crested 
wave and rocky shore, although the stones in it, decked with seaweed, have something of the appearance of moss- 
grown tree-trunks. Good drawing and painting is observable also in Mr. C. N. Swift’s Completing a Cargo, 
which ought, perhaps to have been classed with the figure-pieces. Among the Philadelphia artists Mr. P. L. Senat 
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THE BREAKERS, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


By W. P. W. DaANA.—FRom A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


easily takes the lead, and among his own contributions, again, his large picture, Lifting Fog from Ogden’s 
Point, Mount Desert, Me., is by far the most important in its skilful rendering of the effect indicated by the 
title. Good qualities of color and in the treatment of the sky give interest to Mr. James B. Sword’s First Break 
of a Norther on the Coast of Rhode Island, which is far ahead of his landscapes, although deficient in 
perspective. Mr. A. C. Stuart has a carefully painted but rather old-fashioned O/d Hast-Jndiaman. Of well- 
known New York artists, Messrs. De Haas and Bricher must again put up with a simple mention. 

Carefully painted architectural pieces have been contributed by Messrs. William A. Coffin, T. A. Harrison, 
and Burr H. Nichols, but they are curiously cold in color and deficient in light. How the rays of the hot summer 
sun reverberate from wall to wall, illuminate the shadows, and often impart a richness of reflected light to the nooks 
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LIFTING FoG FROM OGDEN’s PoINtT, Mount DESERT, ME. 


By ProsPER L. SENAT.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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UNDER THE WILLOWs. 


By JoHN R. Tatt.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


and corners which reminds one of the splendid color inside a gilt goblet! Mr. E. L. Weeks’s Royal Chapel, 
Granada, is much more successful in this respect, and is, indeed, one of the best pictures which have yet left that 
industrious artist’s easel. One would think, however, that the light of the sun, transmitted through the colored 
fabrics which form the booth to the right, would throw some glow into its heavy shade. 

Mr. J. William Pattison’s Zo Children, a calf and a child, carefully painted and tender in color, is, we 
believe, the only animal picture sent from abroad. Mr. Charles P. Pierce’s Repose, cattle ruminating near the 
sea-shore, has exquisite tones, and a well-rendered effect of haziness such as is peculiar to a sultry summer day ; 
but a desire for more strength of color in the cattle may be permissible, without derogation to the other good 
qualities of the picture. Mr. Peter Moran’s Razxy Day, with sheep, is good in feeling. Under the Willows, 
by Mr. John R. Tait, is not of the best that this artist can give us in color, but it may teach our younger aspirants 
a lesson of careful and pleasing composition, which is but too often neglected in the endeavor to be realistic. The 
older school of New York artists is represented by Messrs. James M. and William Hart. 

Mr. George C. Lambdin’s Roses on a Plastered Wail, painted with all the daintiness for which the artist is 
noted in subjects of this kind, might almost induce us to forgive him the crop of imitators which he has inveigled 
into libelling the beauties of the floral world on black panels. Mr. Milne Ramsay’s S¢z/7 Zzfe is unimaginative, 
and wanting in the delicacy of observation and subtilty of color which constitute the merit of works of this kind ; 
but it is preferable both to the same artist’s figure subjects, and the ordinary sort of peach and apple painting 
to which we have been accustomed. To prevent misunderstanding, we must immediately mention Mr. Morston 
Ream’s Fruit and Empty Glass, which is a true bit of loving still-life painting, although its care for minute detail 
may not be to the liking of those who work for general effect. ‘The works of Miss Dodson, who has already been 
spoken of as a figure painter, Miss Helen Corson, Mr. E. C. Leavitt, and Mr. W. T. Dannat, as well as Mr. J. 
Selinger’s Stady of Fish, and Mr. Von Hoesslin’s Study-table, both exhibited before, also deserve notice. 

Coming to the water-colors and the black-and-white department, a few words will suffice without fear of injus- 
tice. Such work as Mr. Muhrman’s, Mr. Farrer’s, or Mr. F. S. Church’s is too well known to call for discussion 
here. Miss Kathleen Greatorex has a very beautiful Study of Flowers (392), sufficiently finished, and much 
preferable to her other contribution (451) bearing the same title, which seems forced in its effort at being sketchy. 
Miss E. E. Greatorex’s otherwise interesting Cluny Fire- Place suffers from the same cause. ‘The sketches by 
Mr. George P. Clark and Mr. C. A. Shearer are true water-colors, and very promising. Mr. Parrish’s etchings need 
no introduction to the readers of the Review, but the name of Mr. J. Pennell may be new to them, although his 
work is worth knowing. Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, the mother of the two ladies above named, also exhibits some 
interesting etchings. That Mr. Ferris is not wanting in this department it seems needless to say. 

The exhibition of sculptures is so insignificant, and offers so little that is new, unless it be Mr. T. H. Cresson’s 
small Study én Bronze (Psyche chained), that it may well be passed over. 
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Due regard for the artists who have thus spread out before us the result of their labors— many of them for 
the first time so far as the general public is concerned — compels us to pause before we dismiss this Exhibition 
from our minds, and to ask ourselves: What does it teach us? Does it inspire hope for the future, or is it 
renewed evidence of the fact that we are an unartistic people, destined forever to grovel in the dust, and incapable 
of rising to the ideal? The answer, it seems to us, ought not to be in doubt, even if we admit that the works 
brought together here are not the perfect ideal of a collection of works of art, and that the question, Vs or Mo ? 
which the pictures put to the jury, ought to have been answered by a decided Vo, even in the case of many of the 
canvases sent home from abroad. It is true, there is no great evidence here of deep thought or psychological 
study. Nor is there much of originality, either in subject or treatment. Weed out the bad, and hang together the 
good pictures, and no European would suspect that the authors of these works came from beyond the sea. In this 
respect there is no advance. But, ladies and gentlemen, who is to blame? Have we ever taken any great 
interest in American art, except, perhaps, in the productions of some special favorite? Have we not compelled 
our artists to become mere picture-sellers, instead of the interpreters of our own thoughts and aspirations? Have 
we not compelled them to try this, that, and the other European fashion, in the hope of finding favor in our eyes? 
Let us alter this state of things, then, and let us see whether, if we have original ideas of our own that seek 
expression, ideas growing out of the circumstances which surround us, out of the love of our country, out of our 
attachment to the free institutions which the fathers have left to us and which it is our duty to purify and develop 
as the civilization of the world advances, —let us see whether our artists cannot mould these ideas and give 
them shape in a manner which shall be entirely their own. The old excuse, that American artists lack the knowl- 
edge and the technical skill needed in the execution of great works of art, is no longer available, if it ever was so. 
It is precisely in the evidences of technical skill acquired that the strength of this Exhibition must be sought. The 
assurance of present achievement which it gives, and the hope which it inspires, lie in the fact that here is the work 
of a number of American artists who have deliberately settled down to years of hard work, have listened to the 
advice and accepted the teachings of recognized masters, and have nullified the accusation so often laid at the 
door of their brethren, that they would not be taught, and considered themselves born artists, by grace divine. 

Our students come back to us from Germany, from France, from the East. They show us that they have 
acquired knowledge of drawing, skill in composition, routine in the handling of pigments. But the question 
whether there shall be a place for them in their own country, or whether, if they would not jeopard the knowl- 
edge they have acquired, they must again exile themselves, is a question which they cannot answer. They have 
done, and are ready to do, their part. It now rests with their countrymen to do theirs. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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By W. W. Woopwarpb.— From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST 
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IV.— BLACK AND WHITE. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB, NEW YORK. 


(OPENED DECEMBER 18. CLOSED JANUARY 1.) 


HE Exhibition of works in black and white, held annually under the auspices of the Salma- 
gundi Sketch Club, opened this season several weeks earlier than usual, — a change which 
was made necessary by the desire to use the building of the National Academy. The 
increasing demands on the halls of the Academy bear evidence to the rapid growth of art 
in this country, and suggest the necessity that must soon arise for ampler accommodations 
for the numerous exhibitions which crowd the season in New York. In London and Paris 
several exhibitions are held at the same time in different quarters of the city, thus affording 


a longer period for inspection, and better opportunities of comparison, than when several 
societies exhibit successively under the same roof. 





This is the third public exhibition of the Salmagundi. No art association in America has more rapidly won 
success, both in the quality of its work and in the attention wrested from a public so tardy to acknowledge native 
art. Nine years ago Mr. Joseph Hartley started a society with the sole aim of advancing the study of art in black 
and white. But it met with such scant encouragement that the scheme was abandoned after a brief struggle. Six 
years later the attempt was renewed, and this time with unexpected success. The times were more favorable, and 
the artists connected with the movement were men of pluck, energy, and rising talent. The first two exhibitions 
were held in the contracted rooms of Moore’s American Art Gallery. The second was so successful that the Club 
felt encouraged to exhibit this winter at the Academy. The result has justified their decision. Over eight hundred 
works were submitted, of which six hundred and forty-two were accepted. The “ Private View,” as it is curiously 
called, was attended by a large and brilliant company, and the sales of the first evening were nearly equal to the 
total sales at the last exhibition. A touch of originality was shown by the Club in the reception it gave the evening 
previous to the “ Private View”’ to artists and gentlemen of the press, at the rooms of Mr. Sarony, one of the mem- 
bers. A specimen of the invitation cards accompanies this article.! Each contained the autograph of one of the 
members, in the form of a drawing in pen and ink, sepia, etc. This really amounted to distributing among the 
guests several hundred lively and characteristic original sketches. ‘The legend at the head of the invitation is a 
quotation from the Salmagundi Papers, by Washington Irving, from which the Club borrowed its name. Cockloft 
Hall, in Newark, where the scene of these papers is laid, is still standing, although somewhat modernized. It was 
recently the goal of a touching pilgrimage made by a committee of the Club, who surveyed its length and breadth, 
and mourned over the changes which had come over its venerable roof. 


That the society has so rapidly gained in strength, both of membership and production, and has already won 


1 The original was kindly loaned for reproduction by its owner, Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, the well-known engraver. All the invi- 
tations were on tinted drawing-paper, the lettering printed in brown. The brilliant little sketch on Mr Anthony’s card, by Mr. 
George Inness, Jr., is washed on in brownish ink, heightened with white. The skilful fac-simile by Mr. C. Mettais, here given, 
necessarily falls short of the original, as it is printed in black only. — Epiror. 























In hoc eft hoax, cvm qviz et jokelez, 

Et fmokem, toaftem, roaftem folkfez, 

Fee, faw, fyvm. Psalmanazar. 
With baked, and broil’d, and ftew’d and toaft’d, 
And fried and boil’d, and fmok’d and roaft’d’ 
‘We treat the town. 


‘The Salmagundi Sketch Club 


will be 
~ pleased to receive you 
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Friday Eve, Dec. 1 7th, I 880, 


| 8. 30 o'clock. 








37 Union Square. 
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A VIEW IN SHANTYTOWN, NEW YorkK CITy. 


By A. ERXLEBEN. — PHOTOTYPE FROM THE ORIGINAL. 


a solid foothold in public esteem, is one of the most encouraging signs of the times. For there is no art that so 
directly appeals to a cultured imagination as “ black and white.” In that simple medium the child scrawls its first 
artistic yearnings ; but with the same means, also, the highest art feeling improvises its inspirations. An imagina- 
tive people find pleasure in simple form without color, or in the mystery of chiaroscuro, which suggests such an 
inexhaustible imagery. The child enjoys it, because its fancy is yet vivid, and magically realizes what it sees ; the 
mature mind enjoys it likewise, if religion or race have kept his imagination active. But he whose imagination has 
been dulled by adverse social influences sees little to admire in suggestive art. He wants nothing to be left to the 
imagination ; he has no inclination to exercise his wits before a work of art. He asks that it shall be finished ad 
unguem; anything less seems to him indicative of indolence or ignorance in the artist, and the demands which 
such a work make on his own mental activity greatly depreciate its value in his eyes. It is for this reason, we 
think, that black and white art has been so little appreciated in this country until recently. 

But happily the vast art impulse of the past ten years is at last felt in this department. Since the establishment 
of the American Water-Color Society no event of greater significance has occurred in the American art world than 
this Exhibition of the Salmagundi Club at the Academy. That it was possible to bring together such an exhibition 
is due in part to the rapid improvement of book and magazine illustration, but more to the recent diffusion of 
public art education in the schools, the importation of works of art from abroad, the establishment of museums and 
clubs, and even to the popularity of the much despised chromo. By these various agencies the artistic sentiment 
has been developed. It is not so much an historic knowledge of art growth which enables one to feel the artistic 
character of a work as the zsthetic perception of beauty, which is quite distinct from a mere grasp of certain facts. 
Both are essential in art criticism, but for the development of a school of art the existence of the latter in a com- 


munity is far more important. It is the growth of such a sentiment among our people that has made it possible 


for the Salmagundi Club to win such rapid recognition. 

The hanging committee of the present Exhibition has executed its difficult task with excellent judgment. It 
is to be regretted, however, that two or three works are on the line which might far better have been placed as 
near the ceiling as possible, or shown the door. 


If about seventy-five drawings of excessive mediocrity had been 
excluded, the general average, which even so is excellent, would have been considerably improved. They may 
pass, perhaps, as foils to set off more meritorious works ; but there never will be a very high standard of art in this 
country until our exhibitions are more thoroughly weeded. 








SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


By M. J. BuRNS.— PHOTOTYPE FROM THE ORIGINAL. 
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‘The Exhibition has been so arranged as to convey 
much valuable instruction, as well as entertainment, [t 
includes specimens of pencil, charcoal, chalk, and pen- 
and-ink drawings, washes in sepia and India ink, mono- 
chromes in oil, etchings, wood and steel engravings, and 
sculptures, — as great a variety in methods of execution 
as can well be asked for. Instruction is further afforded 
by separate exhibitions of the tools and materials em- 
ployed in etching, wood-engraving, heliotype printing, 
and in the reproductive processes developed by Mr. 
Benjamin Day. Special rooms are devoted to the etch- 
ings and wood engravings. An American may walk 
through them, and be inspired with just pride ; for cer- 
tainly no nation has ever in so short a period made 
greater strides in art than we have made in the two arts 
just named. It is but a few years since the Etching Club 
was established in New York, and now one looks amazed 
at such plates as Farrer’s Ox the Hillside, Parrish’s 
Shepherd’s Christmas Eve, and the works of Colman, 
Schoff, Mrs. Merritt, Thomas Moran, and other success- 
ful etchers, whose productions are already familiar to the 
readers of the Review. But the list of names to be in- 
cluded in Zhe Works of the American Artists is still 
far from being exhausted, and even this Exhibition, al- 
though several of our best and most promising etchers 
are not represented in it, offers excellent material for ad- 
ditional chapters. While, however, we thus fully appre- 
ciate the work done by our artists, — work that equals 
much of the most valued done abroad, and that can be 
successfully produced only by the most sensitively artistic 
natures, — it will be the part of wisdom to recognize that 
still better and greater work has yet to be done, and 
that we must not rest on our laurels in the belief that we 
have reached the pinnacle. 

In the department of wood-engraving, on the con- 
trary, we may safely claim that the finest specimens this 
art has yet produced are the outgrowth of American soil. 
The selection shown at this Exhibition, 
chiefly from cuts in our leading periodicals, 
is excellent, and fairly challenges the world’s 
applause. We can only call attention to 
such typical specimens as the masterly en- 
gravings of Cole; the Washington, by 
Smithwick and French; the Mew Luxg- 
land Coast of R. Swain Gifford, engraved 
by Davis, an extraordinary bit of work ; 
and the proofs of the delicately executed, 
yet strong, cuts by Hoskin. Much of the 
other work shown, by Linton, Kruell, Jueng- 
ling, Miller, etc., is not new to the readers of 
the Review, or of Scrzéner’s and Harper's, 
and need not, therefore, be specially dwelt 
upon. 

Our space allows only brief mention of 
the most salient features of the remaining 
divisions of the Exhibition. Some of the 
most characteristic and artistic work shown 


A LEAF FROM A SKETCH-BOOK. 


By * CHAMP.” 





PHoTOTYPE FROM THE ORIGINAL is to be found among the pen-and-ink 

















A MIDSUMMER NIGH?’s DREAM. 
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sketches. Allied to etching, pen-and-ink requires both firmness and delicacy of touch, and a definite knowledge 
of what one is to do. Mr. William M. Chase is represented by a number of excellent and dashing study heads, 
which are reproduced in another part of this number of the Review. Diametrically opposed to his breadth of 
style is the delicately executed work of Mr. Von Hoesslin, in the same medium. Messrs. A. F. Kust and Arthur 
Quartley send creditable pen-and-ink sketches, and Mr. Bunner shows a fine feeling for the picturesque in a 
number of landscape sketches. Mr. Benoni Irwin, in his architectural pen drawings, evinces a possible talent for 
etching buildings which is quite rare among us. 

Spirited pencil sketches by Mr. J. W. Champney (“Champ”) and Mr. J. F. Murphy are among the best 
things of the Exhibition. The former has also some studies in black chalk, one of which, a Study Head, is 
reproduced herewith. The pencil Sketch ix Shantytown, also reproduced with this notice, is by Mr. A. 
Erxleben, a Munich artist of the old school, long domiciled in New York. ‘The reproduction suffers from the lack 
of the “ coffee tints” in the original. 

In charcoal, Mr. Kruseman Van Elten’s Coming Storm demands especial mention, not only for being very 
clever, but because it appears to us to indicate certain excellences sometimes wanting in his oil paintings ; and 
we may say the same of Mr. Charles H. Miller’s The O/d Homestead, and the Adirondack Sketches by Mr. W. 
S. Macy. Several admirable chalk drawings by Mr. Shirlaw, studies for the decorative friczes lately painted by kim, 
also merit careful attention. 

A large number of the works shown are executed in oil, that is, with black and white pigments on canvas. 
While no precise rules can be prescribed in this art, we have an instinctive feeling that this medium is not adapted 
to such a purpose, as it does not afford full opportunity for the sketchy effects so readily obtained by pencil, pen, 
charcoal, or sepia. But, this objection aside, we can frankly concede fine results to some of these monochromatic 
oils. Among them we note Mr. Wordsworth Thompson’s vivid character sketch, How lucky J thought of my 
Umbrella, and Mr. M. J. Burns’s Close Hauled. Mr. Burns, one of whose pen-and-ink sketches is here given, 
is one of our younger artists, but at the same time one of the most promising. A consummate draughtsman, his 
genius — for we can call it nothing else — has inclined him to a class of subjects often attempted in Europe, but 
rarely treated here. In his pictures we have vivid representations of the sweeping surges of the Atlantic, storm- 
beaten rocks of the New England shore, and weather-worn fishing-schooners, combined with graphic portraitures 
of the sturdy old salts who wrest a hard-won livelihood from the remorseless sea. Mr. G. W. Edwards contrib- 
utes two excellent marines, which suggest, however, that he is more influenced by admiration for one of our well- 
known coast painters than is good for one of his natural ability. A Gale on the Fersey Coast, by Mr. H. C. 
Smith, is a grand composition, and distances anything we have ever before seen from his brush. Mr. J. F. Mur- 
phy, again, as last year, sends a number of his delicate and poetical landscape sketches. 

The plastic art of the Exhibition includes two vases by Mr. Charles Volkmar (who figures also among the 
etchers), agreeably decorated in the famous Limoges style, a strong portrait bust by Calverly, several charming busts 
of children by J. S. Hartley, and striking medallion portraits by O’Donovan, Warner, and St. Gaudens. 

A general survey of the Exhibition confirms the opinion, which we have already expressed elsewhere, that the 
sentiment of the country has thus far found its most complete expression in black and white. In this, more than 
in any other field, have our artists combined feeling with technical excellence. But for this very reason we also 
find in this Exhibition an approach to a standard by which to discover the most glaring deficiencies of American 
art. Of these the most prominent is poverty of imagination. Our book illustrators have apparently succeeded so 
well, because the subjects, together with their details, were furnished to them, and with the aid of good models 
they have thus been enabled to construct pleasing compositions. But when they draw upon their own resources, 
their weakness becomes apparent. From the same cause proceeds also feebleness of composition. A strongly 
imaginative artist teems with ideas of his own; when an idea has taken hold of his mind, it affects him so 
powerfully that he sees it continually as his one object while he is at work; every detail, whether of light and 
shade, or of form, or of color, is either sacrificed or subordinated to the central idea of the picture. This is where 
many of our leading artists fail. The fact becomes evident, if we examine some of the excellent illustrations con- 
tributed by Mr. E. A. Abbey. Inspired by original talent and a prolific fancy, we yet fear that he is falling into 
mannerism, before he has fully acquired the principles of composition. This, as a matter of course, is less apparent 
in his single figures than in his elaborate groups. The light and shade in these, instead of being powerfully massed, 
so as to help the motive of the picture, is distributed in meaningless patches, which distract the attention and 
greatly reduce the intended effect. It is the presence of an unaided creative fancy, and the absence of the defects 
just noted, that cause us to speak with special pleasure of such works as Mr. G. W. Maynard’s A/édsummer 
Night's Dream and Mr. T. W. Dewing’s Young Dancing Girls. The latter, one of the choicest bits in these 
galleries, represents two nude sitting figures, whose lyres are flung on the grass beside them. In Mr. Dewing’s 
pictures we find a fervid imagination, accompanied by a poetic fancy, aided in its utterance by technical skill, and 
above all else by subtle harmony of composition. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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ARCHAOLOGY. 


EARLY MAN IN BRITAIN, AND HIS PLACE IN THE TER- 
TIARY PERIOD. By W. Boyp Dawkins, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., Curator of the Manchester 
Museum, and Professor of Geology and Palxontology 
in Owens College, Manchester. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1880. 537pp- Illustr. 8vo. 


HIN this volume Professor Dawkins opposes the 
opinion of Mr. John Evans, that the ancient 
River-drift men of Europe are of the same age 
and the same race as the so-called Cave-men. 
The former wandered over the whole of Europe south of 
Norfolk, in England, leaving traces in Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and even in India. The ethnology of this 
people is now unknown, and will hardly be recovered. The 
Cave-dwellers, on the contrary, were restricted to a region 
lying between the Alps and the Pyrenees on the south, and 
Belgium and Derbyshire, England, on the north. To the 
habitations and relics of this people Professor Dawkins 
has devoted many years of enthusiastic study. In 1874 he 
published his charming book, Cave-Hunting, and since 
that time has been considered the highest authority upon 
this particular department of archeology. 

Most of the readers of this journal will remember the 
explorations of Christy and Lartet in the caves of the Dor- 
dogne valley, in France, described and profusely illustrated 
in a volume entitled Religuie Aguitanice. The results 
of their labors and of subsequent investigations upon the 
same subject are summed up in Professor Dawkins’s late 
volume. 

But the chief interest which the Cave-man and Professor 
Dawkins’s book will have for the readers of the ART RE- 
VIEW is that the former was an artist of no mean preten- 
sions, when we consider his epoch and his opportunities, 
and that the latter contains some highly interesting remarks 
on his efforts in this direction. 





The Cave-man’s home, in- 
deed, was rude enough, being a simple cave or rock shelter, 
without architectural embellishments, or even the protection 








of an adobe wall, so far as our knowledge goes at this time. 
He was not a potter, the deft hand of the female artist 
being as yet unpractised in this branch of aboriginal art, 
although she had learned to embroider. The art-idea 
among the Cave-men found its expression in sculpture and 
engraving, the material preserved being bone, antler, and 
ivory. Every animal hunted by them, the bear, bison, 
horse, dog, reindeer, mammoth, seal, fishes of many spe- 
cies, and men in various occupations and attitudes, — all 
were graphically represented on their “batons of com- 
mand,” implements, and personal ornaments, either carved 
in relief, or deeply scratched on the surface of the material. 

After examining carefully all that has been ascertained 
with reference to this strange people, Professor Dawkins 
casts about among the uncivilized races of the earth in 
modern times for a correlative type of culture. In his own 
words, “of all the savage tribes known to modern ethnol- 
ogy, there is only one people with whom the Cave-men are 
intimately connected, in their manners and customs, in 
their art, and in their implements and weapons. The Es- 
kimos are the representatives of the Cave-men. They were 
probably driven from Europe and Asia by other tribes in 
the same manner as, within the last century, they have 
been driven further north by the Red-men.” 

A want of space forbids us to follow Professor Dawkins 
further in his argument, but we cannot withstand the temp- 
tation to say a few words on the connection of this oldest 
art of the Cave-man with the newest that has come under 
our observation. 

Among the good results derived from our Alaskan pos- 
sessions may be numbered the work of the United States 
Coast Survey, and the scientific labors peformed by its 
officers in the Northern Pacific. Lieutenant Nelson has 
recently sent to the Smithsonian Institution, from Norton 
Sound, the largest and most varied single collection of the 
products of Eskimo art and industry ever brought together. 
The bearing of the Eskimo upon the Cave-men may be 
seen in the comparison of the relics of the latter with 4870 
specimens in the Nelson collection, taken in order, without 
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selection, just as they happened to come in the Smithsonian 
entry-book. Of these, 2950 are made of bone or ivory, the 
latter predominating; 175, of skin and intestines; 275, of 
wood ; 530, of wood and ivory lashed together by means of 
raw hide or sinew; 75, of grass woven; and 165, of stone. 
Making due allowance for portableness, the caprice of 
the collector, his effort to represent every class and form 
of objects, rather than the number in each class and of each 
form, the specimens in this collection give a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of Eskimo life. These people, during the long 
and dreary winter, are not idlers. When food is abundant 
every member of the family, shut in from the stinging cold, 
is engaged in carving, embroidering, leather-dressing, or, at 
least, in the manufacture or ornamentation of something 
connected with their daily lives. 
Everything must be beautified. The club with which a 
seal is knocked on the head, the ivory knife used in cutting 
slices of snow for their crystal houses, the thousand and 
one little spear rests, hafts, and shafts, dead-eyes, toggles, 
buttons, pendants, bottle-mouths, dog-harness fastenings, 
leather burnishers, are all carved into the shape of some 
familiar object, or engraved with the scenes of daily life. 
The most of these objects are very small, not larger 
than a lady’s penknife. They are nearly all used in their 
operations on the ice and snow, or in their kyaks on the 
water. The possibility of losing them, therefore, is very 
great, and the probability of their being found many centu- 
ries hence very small. Add to this that only three per 
cent are stone implements, 


hafts, and that those of the 


that is, stone points on wooden 
remainder which are most likely 
leather, or other perishable ma- 
terial, and we have some slight clew to the relation existing 
between the relics of the Cave-man which have come to 
light, and the number and variety of implements which he 
actually used. 


not to be lost are of wood, 


Whether Professor Dawkins has succeeded in making 
out his case or not, the pleasure of reading the blurred 
monuments of the remote past by the light of our own time 
is undiminished; and a greater stimulus is furnished both 
to explore more thoroughly the caves and graves of the 
past, and to read more carefully the story of modern savage 
life. 

Otis T. MASON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES OF. CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE MID- 
DLE AGES. Venice, Siena, Florence. By CHARLES 
EviotT Norton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
vi +- 331 pp. 


INCE Mr. Fergusson in his Handbook of Ar- 
chitecture first made his vigorous plea for the 
importance of architectural monuments in his- 
torical studies, so much has been written which 

introduces architecture as the key to the character and 

condition of the people and period under examination, that 

a contribution in this direction many might have expected 

to find in Professor Norton’s Historical Studies of Church- 

building in the Middle Ages, dealing with Venice, Siena, 

and Florence. , 


8vo. 





A novel way of examining the history of 
these cathedral cities, or else a critical analysis of their 
architecture, with the processes employed in the construc- 
tion, would alone seem to justify a fresh publication under 
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such a title, so numerous are the works on these cities, 
and so often have their archives been ransacked. Indeed. 
it may be for this very reason that Professor Norton felt 
the need of a clear compilation of the material at hand. 
Be this as it may, he makes the church-building merely 
a text in these Studies for the discussion of the influ- 
ences amid which these famous cathedrals were built. 
Those interested in architecture will be disappointed to 
find so few criticisms or reflections upon the cathedrals 
themselves, and to hear little of the processes of building 
and the relation of masters and workmen in the Middle 
Ages, — the latter being a question much discussed of late 
in England. The author in his preface mentions the pau- 
city of documents relating to these subjects; yet this he 
does without apology, turning rather his attention resolute- 
ly to matters of more general historical interest. Judged 
as purely historical, these Studies can hardly be said to 
present anything either in fact or in theory which is new, 
—nor does the author seem to claim this; but the cul- 
tivated public will none the less enjoy the judicious com- 
pilation and clear résumé of historical events, forming one 
of the most interesting periods in the history of the world, 
which Professor Norton has given us with the lucidity of 
thought and precision of expression which belong only to 
a writer of his high literary ability. 

The Study devoted to Venice begins with a considera- 
tion of the influences which led to a revival of the arts in 
the beginning of the eleventh century under the foster- 
ing care of the Church, —the ark which was the refuge 
of intellectual life during the deluge of barbarism which 
had overwhelmed Europe. This revival of civilization 
naturally began in those places which had the greatest in- 
tercourse with the East, the source of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. Of all such places Venice was the one where, from 
its early trade with the Levant, Byzantine art would have 
most influence, and its chief monument, the Church of St. 
Mark’s, with its domes and its mosaics, its marbles and its 
carvings, is full of the glow of color and the poetry of the 
East. This love of pomp and Oriental sensuousness was 
curiously blended with the shrewdness and enterprise of a 
race of traders whose high standard of personal honesty 
insured remarkable civic integrity. Isolation begot an 
intense love of their peerless city. All these charac- 
teristics, their causes and results, are acutely analyzed, and 
we are shown how nothing short of the lavish devotion 
of the united city could have perfected the glories of St. 
Mark’s. After this preparation it is hard to be satisfied 
with a cold, brief notice of St. Mark’s itself; but Professor 
Norton passes rapidly on toa detailed account of the Third 
Crusade and of its embarcation in a Venetian fleet. The 
long, gossipy extract from a contemporary chronicler, Ville- 
hardouin, is not without interest, but it hardly consoles us 
for not giving us more knowledge of the effect upon the 
Venetian architecture of the return of these same Crusaders 
after they had seen the Byzantine splendors of Constanti- 
nople, and in default of documents bearing upon this sub- 
ject, we can but regret that Professor Norton, although 
remarking upon the tardy introduction of the Gothic style 
from the North, should not have touched upon the apparent 
refutation which this fact offers to the plausible theory that 
it was the Crusaders returning from one of their expeditions 
who first introduced, if not the form of the pointed arch, at 
least the fashion for it, after having seen the beautiful Sara- 
cenic architecture, with its elegant pointed arches and 
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slender columns; for the former might have been seen in 
Cairo as early as the eighth century. 

Professor Norton next takes up Siena, and in his study 
of its condition and character he strikingly shows how ina 
city of mediaeval Italy all increase of power —even such as 
came from war — was instantly followed by an appeal to 
art to beautify the city, and to typify in monuments its in- 
creased importance; for a victory almost necessitated the 
gift of votive offerings made in the hour of need. Thus, not 
only, contrary to the accepted proverb, the arts did not lan- 
guish in time of war, being called in to grace the triumph 
and strike fresh humiliation upon a conquered rival, but 
the time of the greatest riot and turbulence in these cities 
coincided with the period of their greatest artistic produc- 
tion. This turbulent civilization, with its intense vitality, 
is most interesting, and the reader cannot fail to be fasci- 
nated by the details which the author has diligently brought 
together. We follow eagerly the story of the endless 
feuds between Guelf and Ghibelline as they plot and fight 
through the narrow, precipitous streets, and at the call of 
the bell from the beautiful campanile we picture them form- 
ing for a procession up to the cathedral in that incomparable 
shell-shaped piazza, still so well preserved that, as Professor 
Norton happily expresses it, “ the old palaces sullenly gaze 
on the cheap activities of the daily market.” The true 
medizval life is more easily pictured in Siena than in its 
rivals who have had a larger share of modern prosperity, for 
the former never recovered from the plague of 1348, which 
swept away two thirds of its population and arrested work 
upon the magnificent project of a cathedral to surpass all 
Gothic churches in Italy. The existing cathedral, with its 
picturesque frontispiece by Giovanni Pisano, dates from 
the preceding century, as does also the matchless pulpit 
wrought by the elder Pisano. The author’s appreciation 
of these two masterpieces makes us the more regret that he 
does not dwell upon the beauty of the noble interior of the 
cathedral, which has an exceptional interest from the unique 
arrangement of its octagonal dome, — the treatment being 
more Gothic than most Italian efforts to adopt, or rather 
to adapt, that style; for, as Professor Norton remarks, the 
Italian architects erected a double building, the inner and 
real structure built of masonry banded firmly with iron, 
which enabled them to veneer the walls with an ornamen- 
tal Gothic mask. This abuse of ali true Gothic principles 
he attributes to a misunderstanding of that style; but the 
evil of this double-faced construction must be traced to a 
deeper cause than that, for the Italians only did with the 
Gothic what their Roman ancestors did when they applied 
the Greek orders to their own radically different construc- 
tions, and what is being done to-day in all countries where 
architects consider construction one art and its decoration 
another. 

The chief factor in the development of Florence in the 
thirteenth century were the “Arti,” trade associations 
which in their combination to protect themselves against 
the tyranny of the nobles, no less than in their public- 
spirited enterprise, correspond to the Guilds of the North. 
A long-continued struggle, in which of course the invet- 
erate Guelf and Ghibelline animosity added never-failing 
fuel, created the fiery atmosphere wherein were wrought the 
masterpieces of Florentine art. A marvellous activity dis- 
tinguished the last decade of the thirteenth century, during 
which the Cathedral of St. Mary of the Flower was begun, 
from the designs of Arnolfo, whose record as an architect 
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is unsurpassed. The Palazzo Vecchio, the Bargello, Santa 
Croce, and the great battlemented city wall, also from his 
design, make his name glorious. In 1334 Giotto began his 
famous Campanile, which Professor Norton characterizes 
as “the most exquisite building of modern times,” unqual- 
ified praise at which many architects will demur. The 
general proportions of the Campanile are certainly graceful, 
while the details are refined; but the lack of robust empha- 
sis at its base and of predominating divisions in its monot- 
onous panelling deprive it of the dignity necessary to the 
highest merit in so large a structure. Florence, in spite of 
war at home and abroad, and decimated by plague and 
famine, pushed forward its public and private buildings, 
and before long began to enlarge its cathedral. The judi- 
cious means taken to insure this being done in the best 
manner is most instructive to us happy-go-lucky people, 
who cannot realize that as in other things, so in art, good 
results can only follow wise counsels. Thus, when this 
enlargement of the cathedral had been decided upon, a 
drawing of the proposed design was hung up on the out- 
side of the church, and a model of the proposed nave col- 
umns was exhibited with a placard saying that all criticism 
made to the Board of Works within eight days would be 
well received. Again, when new bronze doors were to be 
made for the baptistery, six prominent artists were invited 
to make, within a year, a model of one panel in competi- 
tion, the work of all to be paid for, and to the author of the 
best design was promised the making of the whole door. 
This resulted in the famous door of Ghiberti. Later, also, 
when a competition was opened to crown the cathedral 
with a dome, all models sent in were liberally paid for, and 
the Board of Works called in experts to advise them in 
technical matters ; but the best man, once chosen, was left 
unhampered in carrying out his plans. Thus it was to no 
lucky accident that Florence owes Brunnelleschi’s wonder- 
ful dome. In this connection it is amusing to hear Vasari, 
the early historian, complaining that in Florence at that 
period every man claimed to know in matters of art as 
much as the skilled masters themselves. The history of 
all this period is most instructive to us, who are younger 
in art than the Florentines five centuries ago. It is not 
encouraging to us, it must be confessed, to find later in the 
fifteenth century that the increase of intelligence among 
the Florentines was accompanied by the growth of selfish- 
ness, and men no longer thought first of public works, but 
rather of private enterprises, and built palaces for them- 
selves rather than churches and state monuments. 

In the appendix to the three Studies are documents in 
Latin relating to the cathedral of Siena; as nearly all of 
these have been previously published, the necessity of their 
reappearance is not evident. Very welcome, on the con- 
trary, is a second appendix, in which the author speaks — 
unfortunately very briefly—of the irregularities to be 
found in medieval buildings even in apparently symmetri- 
cal features, and a quotation is given from Mr. Ruskin de- 
claring “that these variations are not mere blunders nor 
carelessness, but the result of a fixed scorn, if not dislike, 
of accuracy in measurements.” Professor Norton’s reflec- 
tions are more judicious, for he says distinctions should be 
made between those artistic variations which are beautiful, 
and those irregularities, the result of accident, which injure 
the design. Such accidents constantly occurred from the 
delays — often of centuries — in completing the structure. 
But surely, then, it is not unnatural to explain even the 
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artistic variations as due to accidents only turned more 
cleverly to account by a true artist. 
ARTHUR ROTCH. 
—_o— 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 


Messrs. JAMES R. OsGoop & Co. have published, in 
book eq an illustrated edition of Dr. Angell’s Records 
ago in the Atlantic adie: 
Millet — Peasant and P< 
published as a serial in Scrzéner’ 


Sassi’ Yoan iia 
vzinter, also illustrated, which was 
s Monthly; and the sec- 
ond volume of Viollet-le-Duc’s ici ses on Architecture, 
uniform with the first volume, issued some years ago. 


FOREIGN. 


Mr. C. L. EASTLAKE has in hand, for Messrs. Long- 
mans, an illustrated work, entitled Votes on Foreign Picture 
Galleries, which will treat of the Brera Gallery, Milan, the 
Louvre, and the Pinakothek at Munich. 

Mr. REID, of the Print Room in the British Museum, is 
to make a catalogue of the prints in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s library at Chatsworth, according to The Atheneum 
one of the finest gatherings of the kind, which has never 
yet been thoroughly searched, still less described. 

Mr. Ettior Stock will soon publish an illustrated ac- 
count, by Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, F.S. A., of the Roman 
villa recently discovered in the Isle of Wight. 

Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons have in preparation an 
illustrated work on Bookbinding of all Ages, edited by Mr. 
Joseph Cundall. 

Mr. DouG.as, of Edinburgh, has in the press the two 
series of lectures on Early Christian Art in Scotland lately 
delivered by Mr. Joseph Anderson, of the Edinburgh Mu- 
seum of Antiquities, as Rhind Lecturer in succession to 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell. — Atheneum. 

M. DuPLEssIs is engaged upon a monograph on the life 
and works of Martin Schongauer, illustrated by photo- 
gravures by Amand-Durand. 

Mr. K. WITTWER, Stuttgart, announces the re-publica- 
tion of the engravings executed by Chr. von Mechel after 
Holbein’s Dance of Death, the Passion Drawings, and 
thirteen portraits by the same master. 

Mr. M. RieGer, Munich, publishes Zes Petits Maitres 
Allemands. I. Barthélémy et Hans Sebald Béham, by 
Eduard Aumiiller, illustrated with wood-cuts. 

Count ZorzZI, the author of a pamphlet on the restora- 
tion of St. Mark’s, is about to publish an illustrated work 
on the monuments of Venice. 

M. SPASOF is preparing an important work on Russian 


ornamental art, on which, says 7he Academy, he has been 


engaged during the past twenty years, and which is ex- 
pected to throw 
istics of the art of 


valuable light on the origin and character- 
Russia. M. Spasof has lately been 
granted 15,000 roubles by the government to enable him to 
complete the publication. 


——9-—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN. 


Cook, CLARENCE. The house beautiful: 
stools and candlesticks. [New ed.] 
Sons. 1881 [1880]. 336 pp. 


essays on beds and tables, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Illustr. 8vo. Cloth, $4. 
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FRENCH, HARRY W. Gems of genius: famous painters and their pic- 
tures. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1881 [1880]. 203 pp- 50 illustr. 
Square $vo. Cloth, $3. 

Modern architectural designs and details. [Designs for modern dwell- 
ings, etc , with elevations, plans, and details to scale, by architects of 
New York, Boston, etc.] ‘To be completed 1m ro parts. New York: 
Bicknell & Comstock. 1880. Part Il. 8 plates. Fol. $1. 

PuTNAM, J. PICKERING. ‘The open fireplace in all ages. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 15881 isso}. x + 202 pp. 
and 36 plates. 12mo. Cloth, fi2. 

SCHLIEMANN, Dr. H. _Ilios, the city and country of the Trojans: re- 
sults of researches and discoveries on the site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad, in the years 1871, '72, ’73, ’78, ’79; including an auto- 
biography of the author; with a preface, ap pendices, and notes by 
Profs. Rudolf Virchow, Max Miiller, A. H. Sayce, J. O. Mahaffy 
{and others]. _New York: Harper & Brothers. 1881 [1880]. xvi 
+ 800 pp., maps, plans, and about 1800 illustr. Svo. Cloth, $12. 

SCHLIEMANN, Dr. H. Mycenz: narrative of researches and discover- 
ies at Mycene and Tiryns; preface by W. E. Gladstone; new ed., 
with important additions and new plates. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 18S0. 68 + 404 pp. Maps, plans, and 7oo illustr. 
4to. Cloth, $7.50. 

WINCKELMANN, History of ancient art, translated by G. Henry 
Lodge, M.D. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1880. 4 vols. in 
2. xvi+ 491 pp. andxx + 507 pp. Plates. Svo. Cloth, $9 


Boston : 
269 illustr. 


FOREIGN. 


Alte kunstgewerbliche Arbeiten aus des Leipziger Ausstellung 1879. 
Nach Auswahl des Comités in Lichtdruck ausgefiihrt durch die A. 
Naumann’sche Lichtdruckerei in Leipzig. Unter Redaktion von M. 
zur Strassen. 2.-4. Lfg. Dresden: Gilbers. 1880. Each part (10 
heliotypes), to marks. 

Baukunst der Renaissance. Entwiirfe von Studirenden der technischen 
Hochschule zu Berlin unter Leitung von J. C. Raschdorff. Berlin: 
Wasmuth. 1880. 5 pp. and 65 plates. Fol. 40 marks. 

BALZE, R. Ingres, son école, son enseignement du dessin; par un des 
ses éléves (RK. B., ex-inspecteur du dessin dans les écoles de Ja ville 
de Paris); et ses notes recueillies par MM. P. et A. Flandrin, Leb- 
mann, Delaborde, etc. Paris. 26 pp. $Svo. 

BLANC, C. L’auvre de Rembrandt, décrit et commenté par M. C. B., 
de Il’ Académie Frangaise, professeur au Collége de France. Ouvrage 
comprenant la reproduction de toutes les estampes du maitre exécutée 
sous la direction de M. Firmin Delangle. Paris: Quantin. xliv + 

28 pp., large 4to, and 2 albums of 371 plates. (20 copies at 2,000 
fs ancs, $0 at 1,000 francs, 400 at 500 francs. ) 

Boito. A. Architettura del medievo in Italia. Con introduzicne sullo 
stile futuro dell’ architettura italiana. Milano. 1880. xlvi + 331 
pp- 32 illustr. 12 marks. 

British painters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
examples of their work engraved on wood. London: 
pp. 4to. £1 1s. 

CarENou, E. Perspective des ateliers. Traité de projection isomé- 
trique sans géométrie descriptive, pouvant servir de complément aux 
différents cours de dessin linéaire. Par E. C., ingénieur des arts et 
manufactures. Paris: The author, 9 rue Clapeyron. 36 pp., Svo, 
and 13 plates. 2.50 francs. 

Catalogue des tableaux, bas-reliefs et statues exposés dans les galeries du 
musée de la ville Arras, publié par Ja Commission des Eeaux-Arts. 
3°éd. Arras. xii+ 170 pp. 8vo 

CHAMPEAUX, A. DE. Pierre Berton, de 
dz pierres et sculpteur au XVIe siécle. 
I}lustr. Svo. (Extract from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 

CHARLES, R. Les artistes manceaux de ]’église Saint-Pierre-de-la-Cour 
d’aprés des documents inédits (1471-1574). Par l'abbé R. C., vice- 
prés. de la Soc. Hist. et Arch. du Maine. Le Mans: Pellechat. 43 
pp- Illustr. 8vo. (Extract from Bulletin Monumental.) 

Courajop, L. Observations sur deux dessins attribués 4 Raphaél et 
conservés a l’Académie des Beaux-Arts de Venise. Paris: Cham- 
pion. 12 pp. 5 illustr. (Extract from Z’A7rt.) 

Etcher, The. Thirty-seven examples of the original etched work of 
modern artists. Vol. Il. London: Low. Fol. £2 12s. Gd. 
Fra ANGELICO. By Catharine Mary Phillimore. (Great Artists.) 

London: Low. Post $vo. 3s. 6d. 

Frorier, A. Anatomie fiir Kiinstler. Kurzgefasste Anatomie, Me- 
chanik und Proportionslehre des menschlichen Kérpers. Mit 39 Holz- 
schnitt-Taf. gez. von Rch. Helmert. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 
18S0. vii + 95 pp. and 42 pp. explanations. 4to. 10 marks. 

Fiuricn, Jos. von. Die Kunst und ihre Formen. Aus dem Nach- 
lasse. Wiirzburg: Woerl. iv + 94 pp. 8vo. 1.30 marks. 

Gower, Lorp R. The great historic galleries of England. London: 
Low. Fol. £1 16s. 

HADEN, FRANCIS SEYMOUR. 
monograph. London : 


With 8&0 
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Saint-Quentin, maitre tailleur 
Paris : Quantin. 15 pp. 


The etched work of Rembrandt. A 

Macmillan. Royal $vo. 7s. 6d. 

HAHNEL, E. JuL. Sculpturen an dem kénigl. Museum und dem alten 
kinicl. Hoftheater zu Dresden, ferner : Denkm’ iler, Statuen, Ent- 
wiirfe, Reliefs, etc. 3.-6. Lfg. Dresden: Gilbers. 18S0. Fol. 
Each part (6 heliotypes), 6 marks. 

JONVEAUX, E. Histoire de trois potiers céltbres: Bernard Palissy, 
Josiah Ww edgwood, Frédéric Béttger. 2° éd. Paris: Hachette & 
Cie. 282 pp. Smo. 1.23 francs. (Littérature fopulairc.) 

JULIEN-LAFERRIERE, L. L’art en Saintonge et en Aunis; par l’abbé 
L. J -L., présid. de la Comm. des Arts et Monum. Histor. de la 
Charente-Inférieure. ‘Tome I. Arrondissement de Saintes. Paris: 
Claessen. 40 pp. Large 4to. 

KRUMBHOLZ, K. Das vegetabile Ornament. 


(As previously announced. ) 
3.-6. Lfg. (Conclusion.) 


Each part, 10 marks. 
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LALANNE, M. A treatise on etching. Text and plates by M. L. 
Authorized translation from the second French edition by S. R. 
Koehler. With an introductory chapter and notes by the translator. 
London: Low. xxiv-+ 79 pp. Plates. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Le BruN-DALBANNE. Les pierres gravées du trésor de la cathédrale 
de Troyes, par L. B.-D., corresp. du Ministére de I’ Instr. Publ. pour 
les Traveaux Histor. Paris: Rapilly. 154 pp. and 4 pl. 8vo. 
(Extract from A/ém. de la Soc. Acad, de l’ Aube.) : 

Lercu, Joun. Pictures of life and character. From the collection of 
Mr. Punch. Lendon: Bradbury. Fol. £3 3s. 

LrssING. Laocotin, ou des limites de la peinture et de la poésie. Tra- 
duction francaise par A. Courtin. 3°éd. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 
xxiv + 235 pp. 16mo. 2 francs. 

Lessinc, O. Bau-Ornamente der Neuzeit. 1. Lfg. Berlin: Was- 
muth. 1880. 20 heliotypes. 20 marks. 

LocHeE, DE. Notice sur Ja fabrique de faiences de La Forest; par M. 
le comte de L., de l’Acad. des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts de 
Savoie. Chambéry. 52 pp. and plates. 8vo. 

MAILLET DU BouLLAy, C. L/’architecture de la Renaissance. Dis- 
cours de réception a l’Acad. des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts de 
Rouen. Par C. M. du B., directeur du Musée de Départ. de la 
Seine-Infér. Suivi de la réponse de M. Félix, prés. de 1’Acad. 
Paris: Quantin. 40 pp. $vo. 

Murray, A.S. A history of Greek sculpture, from the earliest times 
down to the age of Phidias. London: Murray. 290 pp. Illustr. 
8vo. £1 1S. 

Pergamon, die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen zu. Vorlaufiger Bericht von 
A. Conze, C. Humann, R. Bohn, H. Stiller, G. Lolling und O. 
Raschdorff. [Aus: ‘‘ Jahrbuch der k. preuss. Kunstsammlungen.”’] 
Berlin: Weidmann. 1880. 120 pp., 7 plates, and cuts in gext. 
Fol. 12 marks. 

POULBRIERE, J. B. Les peintures murales de Tauriac (Lot); lettre A 
M. le directeur de la Soc. Frang. d’Arch. Tours. 19 pp. and plate. 
Svo. 

RIETSCHEL, E. Jugenderinnerungen. [Aus: ‘ Biographie Rietschel’s 
von A. Oppermann.’’] Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1881. vi+ 117 pp. 
Svo. 1.60 marks. 

SHEPHERD, Geo. H. A short history of the British school of painting. 
London: Low. 194 pp. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SCHLIEMANN, HENRY. _ llios, the city and country of the Trojans; the 
results of researches and discoveries on the site of Troy and through- 
out the Troad in the years 1871, 1872, 1873, 1878, and 1879, includ- 
ing an autobiography of the author, with a preface, appendices, and 
notes by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miiller, A. H. Sayce, 
J. P. Mahaffy, Brugsch Bey, P. Acherson, M. A. Pospolaccas, M. E. 
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Burnouf, Mr. F. Calvert, and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With maps, plans, 
and about 1,800 illustrations. London: Murray. 916 pp. Royal 
8vo. £2 tos. 

STARK, K. Bu. Vortrage und Aufsitze aus dem Gebiete der Archiolo- 
gie und Kunstgeschichte. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers herausg. 
von Gfr. Kinkel. Leipzig: Teubner. 1880. vi + 509 pp. §Svo. 
12 marks. 

Timps, J. Abbeys, castles, and ancient halls of England and Wales. 
Re-edited, revised, and enlarged by Alexander Gunn. Illustr. New 
ed. London: Warne. 3 vols. Square 16mo. 15s. 

WARREN, CHARLES. The temple or the tomb; giving further evidence 
in favor of the authenticity of the present site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and pointing out the principal misconceptions contained in Fergus- 
son’s ‘* Holy Sepulchre” and ‘‘ The Temples of the Jews.”? Lon- 
don: Bentley. 246pp 8vo. tos. 6d. 

WeEpMoRE, F. Studies in English art. Second series: Romney, 
David Cox, Geo. Cruikshank, Wm. Hunt, Prout, Meryon, Burne 
Jones, Albert Moore. London: Bentley. 246pp. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

YRIARTE, C. Florence: L’histoire, Jes Médicis, les humanistes, les 
lettres, les arts. Orné de 500 grav. et 6 pl. Premiére partie, con- 
tenant les feuilles 1 4 6, 13 a 15,17 4 20, 23 a 30, 34 4 36. Paris: 
Rothschild. 184 pp., with 24 engr. and plates. Large 4to. 30 
francs. (To be completed in 50 sheets. 20 copies on Dutch paper, 
150 francs; 20 on India, 200 francs; 10 on Japanese, 300 francs. ) 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


APPLETON’sS JOURNAL for January: — The Influence of Art in Daily 
Life. V. Dress. By J. Beavington Atkinson. — New and Old Art 
Theories. (In Editor’s Table.) 

INTERNATIONAL REvIEW for January : — Portrait Painting and Gilbert 
Stuart. By T. G. Appleton. 

LiPpPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for January : — Gigi’s: A Cosmopolitan Art 
School. By Margaret Bertha Wright. Ilustr. 

NORTH AMERICAN ReEviEW for January:—The Ruins of Central 
America. Part V. By Désiré Charnay. — Popular Art Education. 
By Prof. John F. Weir. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for January: —— Frangois Millet — Peasant 
and Painter. V. Conclusion. By Alfred Sensier and Paul Mantz. 
Illustr.— Glimpses of Parisian Art. I. By Henry Bacon and 
Frederick H. Allen. LIllustr. 
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ARCHAZZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. — The ne- 
cessary firman of the Turkish government, giving permis- 
sion to excavate at Assos, has been granted. The party 
organized by the Institute is composed as follows : — Mr. 
J. T. Clarke, architect, head of the expedition; Mr. F. H. 
Bacon, first assistant; Mr. Howard Walker, draughtsman ; 
Mr. Maxwell Wrigley, engineer; Messrs. C. W. Bradley 
and Edward Robinson, both recent graduates of Harvard 
College, accompany the expedition as students of Greek 
art and archeology. The call for unpaid volunteers met 
with a very hearty response, nearly fifty applications hav- 
ing been received from all parts of the country, including 
Wyoming Territory and California. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. — 
The full-length portrait of Miss Thursby, the American 
vocalist, and the half-length of Cardinal McClosky, by Mr. 
Healy, are on exhibition. Among other portraits exhibited 
there is an interesting painting of an O/d Woman, depos- 
ited by Mr. James B. Clay, of Lexington, Ky. It was 





painted in 1813 in Holland by one Vertuelst, as far as the 
name can be made out (possibly C. P. Verhulst, 1775- 
1820 ?), and, though sadly in need of cleaning, is a work of 
great merit. It represents an old woman stirring the con- 
tents of a porringer. The pleasant expression of the aged 
face, and its fine color, the transparency of the shadows 
under the cap, and the modelling of the bare arms and 
bony fingers, make it worthy of hanging alongside of old 
Flemish masters. What adds to its interest is that John 
Quincy Adams, in his recently published Diary, under 
date of Sept. 1814, while he and Mr. Clay were negotiat- 
ing the Treaty of Ghent with England, writes that at the 
close of a dinner-party he and Mr. Clay sat down to play 
“ All Fours,” and Mr. Clay won from him this picture of 
the Old Woman. The picture descended to his eldest 
son, whose widow now owns it. It is not for sale. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YorRK. — The 
first and only replica of the celebrated White House por- 
celain service, made by Messrs. Haviland & Co., of Limo- 
ges, from the designs of Mr. Theodore R. Davis, has been 
placed on exhibition in the centre of the main hall of the 
Museum. This set is in every respect the duplicate of the 
original one now at the White House, excepting the coat 
of arms on the back of each piece. Indeed, it is claimed 
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that it surpasses its predecessor in carefulness of execu- 
tion, since the time allowed for making it was more ample. 
— Two large and important paintings have recently been 
eiven by M. Everard, of Paris. One is a copy, 50 by 84 
inches, of Couture’s great picture, 7ie Romans of the De- 
cadence, made by his pupil Hoffer; the other, measuring 77 
by 58 inches, —an interior of a monastery, with monks at 
their morning mass, —is a characteristic work of F. M. 
Granet (1775-1849), who was noted for subjects of this 
kind. The effect of the light streaming in at the farther 
end of the room is startling, but handled so well as to 
escape being bizarre. — A large oil painting on copper, in 
admirable preservation, has lately been deposited with the 
Museum by its owner, a gentleman of Milwaukee, in order 
that the name of the artist may be discovered. The sub- 
ject is Raphael seated in front of the cooper’s shop, sur- 
rounded by a troop of pupils, making his first sketch for 
the J/adonna della Seggiola. It is supposed by the owner 
to be the work of a French artist. As soon as space can 
be made for it, it will be publicly displayed. — Mr. Richard 
M. Hunt, the architect, has presented to the Museum a 
very extensive collection of about 540 casts, mostly of 
architectural subjects, representing the work of classical, 
medizval, and modern times. Many of the specimens are 
quite unique and valuable, but their full importance cannot 
be known until the collection has been properly arranged. 
Some of the more interesting pieces will be specially re- 
ferred to at a future time. — The number of visitors from 
Oct. 2oth, the time of re-opening the Museum, to Nov. 
30th, was 73,487. On Thanksgiving day, although the 
weather was very stormy, there were 6,254 visitors. For 
some unknown reason the authorities of the Museum 
refuse to divulge the number of visitors from day to day, 
as heretofore, nor can the number of paying visitors be as- 
certained. The Museum had to be closed to the public 
from Dec. 15th to 24th, as the water supply gave out, thus 
making it temporarily impossible to generate the steam 
which is needed to heat the building. — The investigation 
into the charges preferred by Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent 
against General di Cesnola was begun at the Museum 
on Saturday, Dec. tith. The following report of the pro- 
ceedings is taken from the New York Lvening Post of 
Dec. 13th: **The committee, consisting of President F. 
A. P. Barnard, of Columbia College; President Charles P. 
Daly, of the American Geographical Society; President 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and Mr. W. C. Prime, met at 11 
o’clock in the directors’ room, and after an hour’s consulta- 
tion decided to proceed by examining minutely the objects 
concerning which Mr. Feuardent had made his complaints 
or charges. The figure of two sphinxes back to back, a 
statuette of a man, and another figure, all of which Mr. 
Feuardent charged had been the subjects of modern alter- 
ations and additions, were critically examined, Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Prime pointing out various facts which tended to 
disprove Mr. Feuardent’s assertions. The much talked of 
statue of Aphrodite, and a figure in which it is charged that 
an old head has been placed on a young body, were also 
critically examined, and the committee then adjourned. 
Mr. Feuardent was not present, as he objects to the consti- 
tution of the committee, which, he says, ought to include 
at least one person named by himself.” 

MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — Several additions 
to the collection of casts from Olympia have lately been 
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received, consisting of the head of the Nike, the foot of the 
Hermes, the head of the infant Dionysos, and the Deida 
meia group from the western pediment. In the architectu 
ral room the erection of the Caryatide porch of the Erech- 
theion has been completed, and the casts from the frieze of 
the Lysikrates monument have been placed in position on 
a cylindrical support. These casts show the reliefs to be 
in a much more dilapidated condition than the illustrations 
given in books would lead one to believe. At the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Living American Artists, which closed 
on Dec. 2oth, only three or four small pictures were sold. 
The rooms have been hung with a miscellaneous collection 
for the winter. There were 11,093 visitors from Nov. 26th 
to Dec. 23d, of whom 1,810 paid an admission fee. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. — According to the Amherst Stu- 
dent the collection of casts has again received a number of 
new pieces, “the addition of which to the already large 
collection [in the gallery of the College] will give it a rank 
with the three leading ones of the world.” Among the 
pieges is the relief from the Lion Gate at Mykenai, and 
the Hermes with the infant Dionysos from Olympia. 


ART EDUCATION. 


ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEW YorK. — The Decem- 
ber reception of the Art Students’ League was unusually 
interesting. Five copies after Velasquez, by J. Carroll 
Beckwith, were hung in the Life Class Room, while in the 
Antique Room were exhibited T. W. Dewing’s A7orning, 
Satyr, and Young Sorcerer, together with several life 
studies by the same artist, all of which attracted great 
attention. The rest of the exhibition consisted of studies 
by Gilbert Gaul, chief of which was one of a young negro 
girl, excellently posed, and with a well-lit face ; oil studies 
by H. Bolton Jones ; water-color and oil studies by George 
H. Smillie; an extremely interesting sketch in wash, mas- 
terly in handling, and some studies from life for the large 
frieze which Walter Shirlaw has just painted, together 
with two black-and-whites by the same artist ; and a por- 
trait sketch of J. Carroll Beckwith by Carolus Durand, re- 
markable for character obtained with apparent ease and a 
minimum of labor. Mr. Shirlaw, who is going to Europe, 
resigned his position as Professor of the Composition 
Class, —an event greatly regretted by all,—and selected 
Mr. Dewing as his successor. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. — This School, 
which is now in its third year, is located in the Hoppin 
Homestead Building, Providence, R. I. Its objects are 
stated to be,—1. The instruction of artisans in drawing, 
painting, modelling, and designing, that they may success- 
fully apply the principles of art to the requirements of 
trade and manufacture; 2. The systematic training of stu- 
dents in the practice of art, in order that they may under- 
stand its principles, give instruction to others, or become 
artists; 3. The general advancement of public art educa- 
tion, by the exhibition of works of art and of art-school 
studies, and by lectures on art. The full course of the day 
classes occupies three years, the third year including 
studies from life, but only from the draped model. There 
is also an evening school for mechanical and free-hand 
drawing and designing, a school of art needlework, and a 
children’s drawing school, the classes of which meet on 
Saturday mornings. The success of this children’s de- 
partment has been so great that similar classes have been 
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established in the neighboring towns of East Greenwich 
and Bristol, in connection with classes for school-teachers. 
All the pupils, male and female (354 according to the list 
for 1880-81), pay a tuition fee and furnish their own mate- 
rials. The corps of teachers consists of Mr. George M. 
Porter, head-master, three instructors, and four assistants. 
The Association which controls the schools has at present 
84 members, who pay either a fee of $100 at one time, or 
$3 each year. The President of the Association for the 
current year is Mr. C. B. Farnsworth. 


LECTURES. 


A course of weekly free lectures on subjects connected 
with art was opened by Mr. S. R. Koehler at the Essex 
Institute, in Salem, on Wednesday, Dec. 15th, with 4 


Practical Talk on Etching. ‘The other lectures of the 


course were by Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, on 7he Arts of 


Design; Prof. Edward S. Morse, on .Wethods of [lustra- 
tion; and Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, on Codor. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson began his course of six illus- 
trated lectures on 7he History of Greek Sculpture, before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, on Dec. 29th. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New York. — The Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of 
the Artist Fund Society will take place, as previously an- 
nounced, in the south room of the National Academy, 
simultaneously with the exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society, but the sale will come off Feb. 7th and 8th, 
at the hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— The Art Association held its forty- 
first reception on Dec. 6th, and it was largely attended by 
members and invited guests. The collection of paintings 
— 260 in number, and of higher average merit than hither- 
to — remains on exhibition one month. 

The Clinton Club, a literary, musical, and art associa- 
tion, opened an exhibition of paintings by resident artists 
on Dec. 21st. 

Boston. — The Twenty-third General Exhibition of 
the Boston Art Club will open with the usual reception on 
Friday evening, Jan. 28th, and continue until Saturday, 
Feb. 19th. Contributions may be sent to the Club Rooms, 
64 Boylston Street, from Jan. 13th to 20th. Only three 
works of any one artist in any one department will be ex- 
hibited. The jury is to consist of five members chosen by 
the contributing artists from among the members of the 
Club, and six to be appointed by the Board of Management. 

Mr. Winslow Homer had on exhibition at Messrs. Doll 
& Richards’s gallery, from Dec. 8th to Dec. 24th, a collec- 
tion of 112 water-color and pencil sketches, of which 40 
were sold. Many of these sketches, in their extreme sim- 
plicity, vividly recalled the style of Japanese artists, in the 
good sense of the term. 

An exhibition of charcoal sketches by Miss H. M. 
Knowlton and of water-colors by Miss Susan Hale was 
held at the Art Club from Nov. 30th to Dec. 8th. 

Mr. John G. Carter, a pupil of the late William M. 
Hunt, opened an exhibition of about thirty paintings at 
Mr. Hunt’s old studio on Dec. 1st. Among them was a 
copy of The Flight of Night, which, according to the cata- 
logue, was begun by Mr. Hunt, and carried on to its pres- 
Cut state by Mr. Carter. “Much well-simulated horror is 
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in the air,” says the Boston 7ranscript, “over Mr. Car- 
ter’s presumption in holding an exhibition. Everybody 
must deprecate his undertaking to finish a picture for 
W. M. Hunt; but these canvases show that he could begin 
one for him, and probably did many a one.” 

NEWARK, N. J. —A collection of paintings was on view 
here, in Library Hall, for three weeks, with results fairly 
satisfactory to its promoters, as 27 of the 120 works exhib- 
ited were sold. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. — An exhibition is proposed for 
next April by the Art Association, which now has 300 
members, and sustains art schools, lectures, and a gallery 
periodically open to the public. 

AUCTION SALES. — One of the most important sales 
lately held in New York was that of the collection of paint- 
ings belonging to the late Harrison E. Maynard, of Bos- 
ton, which was brought to the hammer at Clinton Hall, on 
the evening of Dec. toth. The 95 lots offered, comprising 
some of the best foreign and American names, realized 
$50,225. Following is a list of pictures by foreign artists 
which brought over $500: — Troyon, Coast View, $7,450; 
Bouguereau, 7he Oranges, $5,000; Diaz, Hunting-Dogs 
(size, 9 by 14 inches), $3,000; Troyon, Landscape with 
Cattle, $2,700; Tissot, Faust and Marguerite, $2,5c0 ; 
Schreyer, Wadllachian Team, $2,150; J. L. H. De Haas, 
Pasture Grounds in Holland, $1,700; Corot, Landscape, 
$1,500; Brion, 7he Funeral, $1,475; Meyer von Bremen, 
Coming from the Well, $1,450; Ed. Frére, Zhe Blind 
Mendicant, $1,275; Diaz, 7he Faggot-Gatherer, $1,185; 
Ruiperez, Zhe Folly Trooper, $975; Willems, 7he Love- 
Letter, $975; Verboeckhoven, Sheep and Lambs, $975; 
Ziem, Venice, $730; Merle, La Folle, $725; Dupré, Early 
Morning, $725; Richet, Near Nouvion, $650; Couturier, 
The Harvester’s Repast, $650; Daubigny, Morning, $600. 
The highest price paid for an American picture was $525, 
for a large landscape (78 by 48 inches) by George Inness. 
The following sales also took place in New York: Dec. 
Ist and 2d, at the Kirby Gallery, 124 finished pictures and 
studies by the late W. F. De Haas; Nov. 29th, Dec. Ist 
and 2d, at the Leavitt Gallery, a large collection of water- 
colors, crayon sketches, etc., bearing the names of Prout, 
David Cox, J. F. Millet, Zamacois, Fortuny, Israels, and 
other Italian, Spanish, French, English, and Dutch artists; 
and Dec. 16th, also at the Leavitt Gallery, the collection of 
foreign and American paintings belonging to Mr. S. V. 
Wright, which realized about $8,900, the highest price paid 
being $630, for Zhe Jndex, by Vibert. There were also 
several bric-a-brac sales, among them that of the collection 
of Chinese and Japanese keramics, bronzes, etc., belonging 
to Mr. John La Farge. — Boston had two sales of paint- 
ings, both by Messrs. Noyes & Blakeslee, one announced 
to take place Dec. 1st and 2d, but crowded into the 2d on 
account of stress of weather, and consisting of 105 can- 
vases, which elicited bids varying from only $13 to $195, 
in spite of the fact that the last lot was a Head of a Span- 
ish Girl, by Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, and the second, which 
came off Dec. 11th, consisting of paintings by Mr. Ernest 
W. Longfellow, and very spirited water-color sketches by 
Mr. F. Crowninshield and Mr. Edward D. Boit, Jr., to the 
number of 108. —é@n Cincinnati, Mr. D. Gale had a sale, at 
which 35 paintings realized $2,185. — At a sale which took 
place in Baltimore, Dec. gth, principally of paintings by 
Messrs. A. J. H. Way, H. Bolton Jones, and Hugh Newell, 
the prices paid were absurdly low, $2,155.50 being the sum 
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total realized for 64 pictures. The highest price paid was 
$150, for a picture of grapes by Mr. Way ; the bids for Mr. 
Jones’s contributions varied from $20 to $85. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. — The four- 
teenth annual convention of the Institute met in Philadel- 
phia on Wednesday, Nov. 17th, and adjourned the evening 
following. A new constitution was adopted, considerably 
changing the present organization of the body, and the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected, Mr. Thomas U. 
Walter retaining the office of President. Mr. Walter in 
his address characterized the purpose of the Institute 
“It is a great mistake to suppose 
that architecture can sustain its status as a profession 
without the existence of confraternal relations among its 
For the promotion of such relations, the 
American Institute of Architects was organized, and we 
have the satisfaction to know that its influence in that 
direction has tended to establish and elevate the profes- 
sion, and to command the respect and confidence of the 
public, wherever its existence and its purposes are known.” 


in the following words: 


proiessors. 


It is pleasant to note the spirit of hope which pervaded 
Mr. progress as an 
irrevocable condition of human nature, and is convinced 


Walter’s address. He believes in 
that the tendency of the architectural mind throughout the 
world is decidedly in the direction of originality, and that 
‘+ progress in the development of the elements of taste and 
beauty, and the concretion of esthetic principles with 
common-sense in architectura design, is now everywhere 
apparent.” 

THe Lapies’ ART ASSOCIATION, NEW YorRK, has 
issued a circular in which its officers say that they desire 
to raise funds for purchasing or erecting a permanent 
studio building for women artists, and “to establish a fund 
for educational purposes, and to provide an honorable way 
for students to pay for art education by accepting their 
labor notes, — that is, a written promise to pay in a speci- 
fied number of hours_of teaching, or in art-industrial work, 
within two years after date.” The Association has also 
prepared rooms in the Demorest Studio Building, 4 and 6 
West 14th Street, for the exhibition and sale of the work 
of women artists. An exhibition was held at these rooms 
from Saturday evening, Dec. 11th, when a private view 
was afforded to invited guests, to Dec. 22d. 

SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, CHICAGO.— At the 
annual meeting of this Society, held Nov. 23d, Miss Park, 
the Corresponding Secretary, submitted her yearly report, 
which was in substance as follows : — Two very successful 
In the department of indus- 
tries the number of pupils was 280, of whom 171 were 
taught Kensington embroidery, 57 drawing and painting, 
42 porcelain painting, and 4 wood-carving. About 2,000 
articles were received for sale at the sales-rooms from 252 
persons in 20 States, and about 130 orders were taken. 
The library contains 72 bound volumes, 51 pamphlets, 234 
shests of designs, and 8 pieces of Kensington embroidery. 
The number of members is 165. 


exhibitions have been given. 


The Society is growing 
so rapidly that more room is imperativel¥ needed. — At the 
same meeting the officers for the current year were elected, 


with Mrs. J. N. Jewett as President. This Society was 


formed in connection with the Society of Decorative Art 
in New York, but with a separate and independent man- 
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agement. It hopes in time to embody in its own scheme 
all those features which distinguish the South Kensington 
School, and render it so useful in the development of art 
industries. The meetings of the Society are held on the 
fourth Tuesday of every month, except in July, August, 
September, and December. After the regular business of 
the meeting is finished, a conversation is held upon some 
appointed topic connected with decorative art. 

THE CAROLINA ART ASSOCIATION, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
— From a newspaper article, kindly sent to the Review 
by Prof. A. Sachtleben, it appears that this Association 
was organized on the first Tuesday of February, 1857, for 
the purpose of forming a permanent art gallery in the city 
of Charleston. Among its first officers were Governor 
Allston, as President, and Messrs. James Rose, William 
Henry Heyward, and Governor Aiken, as Vice-Presidents. 
The Association continued its labors with varying success, 
until 1861, when the great fire swept away the entire gal- 
lery (with the exception of the painting of Sir 7homas 
Moore, by the late J. Beaufain Irving, owned by the Asso- 
ciation), including a number of paintings belonging to 
foreign artists, which, as their insurance had been allowed 
to run out without the consent of the owners, had to be 
paid for by compromise after the war. This overwhelm- 
ing calamity, and the progress of the war, necessarily put 
an end to the activity of the Association, until it was re- 
vived by Prof. Sachtleben and other friends of art on its 
anniversary day, the first Tuesday of February, 1879. Its 
renewal has already made itself felt in the part which the 
Association took in the erection of the bust of the well- 
known author Simms, by J. Q. A. Ward, and unveiled in 
White Point Garden, Charleston, on June rith, 1879, and 
in the exhibition of paintings which opened at Market 
Hall, Charleston, on Dec. 7th, 1880, and which has before 
been alluded to in these columns. The catalogue of this 
exhibition enumerates go pictures, among them Copley’s 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, several portraits by 
Sully, Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Mr. Gabriel Manigault, 
portraits by Sir Peter Lely, Allan Ramsay, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, copies of old masters, and a number of canvases 
by modern American and foreign artists. 

BosTON DRAUGHTSMEN’S AND ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
— It is announced that this Association will hold monthly 
exhibitions of the work of its members during the winter 
The rooms are to be supplied with periodicals 
and magazines relating to art matters, and the teaching in 
the classes is to be supplemented by a series of lectures, 
which Messrs. Ernest Edwards, Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, Mr. 
W. J. Scandlin, Mr. William H. Baldwin, Mr. George F. 
Hammond, Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, and Mr. W. H. Par- 
tridge have volunteered to deliver. 

Kansas City. — The Kansas City Times advocates 
the formation in that city of an art club, either upon the 
basis of the well-known Burlington Fine Arts Club, of 
London, whose exhibitions have given it fame, or else 
upon a broader plan, including lectures, the exhibition of 
methods of working, etc. It would be gratifying to hear 
of the success of the scheme. 


season. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The jury for the second competition opened by Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. in designs for Christmas cards, a prelim- 
inary announcement of which appeared in these columns 
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some time ago (see page 41), will consist of Messrs. John 
La Farge, Louis C. Tiffany, and Samuel Colman. The 
conditions are substantially the same as those which gov- 
erned the competition of last spring. 


MONUMENTS. 


From an interesting article in the Boston Advertiser of 
Nov. 30th, in which a summary is given of what Congress 
has lately done in aid of monuments commemorative of 
Revolutionary events, it appears that, apart from its action 
concerning the Yorktown monument, it appropriated money 
sufficient to enable the Oneida Historical Society to com- 
plete a monument to General Herkimer on the battle-field 
of Oriskany, and voted $20,000 for a statue of General 
Morgan for the Cowpens memorial. It is proposed, also, 
to give $30,000 in aid of the Saratoga monument, and to 
duplicate the sum which has been subscribed by the 
States of Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
and by private individuals, for the Bennington monument. 
Furthermore a bill was introduced by Senator Morrill, of 
Vermont, apparently with a view to generalizing the whole 
subject, which provides that Congress may aid local effort 
in the erection of such monuments, to the extent to which 
that effort itself goes, that is to say, that it may bear one 
half the expense in each case. The bill further stipulates 
that the sums so expended shall not be less than $10,000, 
nor more than $50,000, and that no money shall be paid 
out of the treasury until the proposed designs shall have 
been approved by the President of the United States, or 
by a commission appointed for the purpose, and a board of 
army Officers shall have certified that the monument in 
question can be erected within the specified estimates. 
The moneys so granted are to lapse at the expiration of 
twenty-five years from the passage of the bill. 

A correspondent of the same paper writes from Wash- 
ington under date of Dec. 20th : — ‘* The Secretary of War 
transmitted to the Senate to-day the report of the commis- 
sion, consisting of R. W. Hunt, Henry Van Brunt, and 
J. Q. A. Ward, appointed to recommend a suitable design 
for a monumental column at Yorktown, Va. Referring to 
the model submitted, now on view at the War Department, 
the commission, while recommending it in its general fea- 
tures to favorable consideration by Congress, suggest that 
the work may remain in their hands, so they may bestow 
upon its details still further study and improvement. The 
approximate estimates of the cost of the column are from 
$90,000 to $160,000, according to the scale at which the 
design is taken, and according to the nature of the material 
employed. The height of the proposed column, varying 
also according to the scale adopted, will be 97 to 145 feet.” 

In view of the passage by Congress, says the New York 
Evening Post, of the bill permitting the Chamber of Com- 
merce to erect a statue of Washington on the steps of 
the Subtreasury in Wall Street, the subcommittee on that 
subject lately held a meeting, Mr. Royal Phelps presid- 
ing. This committee will soon be ready to submit a re- 
port and recommendations to the general committee of 
twenty-five. It is understood that the committee will 
recommend the erection of a statue of the most magnificent 
character. The first step to be taken in the matter is to 
raise the necessary funds. In regard to this the chairman 
declared that all the money that could be judiciously ex- 
pended on this unique and noble work would be promptly 
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subscribed. It is thought that it will be necessary to limit 
the amount of single subscriptions, so that a large number 
may have an opportunity to contribute to this patriotic 
movement of the merchants, bankers, and business-men of 
New York City. 

The first statue, that of Chief Justice Chase, for the 
National Lincoln Monument, was cast at the foundry of Mr. 
Clark Mills, the sculptor, near Washington, several weeks 
ago. This monument is to be erected in the capital by the 
National Lincoln Monument Association, a society formed 
for the purpose some years ago. Congress voted cannon for 
the work, and it is to be asked also to provide the pedestal, 
and about $100,000 are reported to have been subscribed 
thus far by private individuals. The whole work was de- 
signed by Mr. Clark Mills, who also expects to execute the 
whole of it alone. Judging from a description of the pro- 
posed monument published in the Washington /as¢, it will 
be the grandest work of the kind —in size and in the num- 
ber of statues, thirty-six in all, which are to be combined in 
it— ever erected. The monument will rise in several sto- 
ries. Around the base are to be placed six equestrian stat- 
ues of generals of the Union army; on the first story will 
stand figures emblematic of the war and its results, with 
historical bas-reliefs between them; next above these will 
stand the members of Lincoln’s Cabinet and of other 
prominent supporters of the cause of freedom; still higher 
up, the statues of Liberty, Justice, and Time are to find a 
place; and the whole is to be crowned by the seated figure 
of President Lincoln. 

Mr. Franklin Simmons is reported to be at work ona 
statue of Senator Morton for Indianapolis. 


NECROLOGY. 


Henry F. ERRETT, of Cincinnati, a student in the class 
of Géréme, died, Nov. tst, 1880, at Paris. The deceased 
exhibited extraordinary ability as a designer of animals ; 
his power in the delineation of dogs was marvellous. He 
had been a student at the McMicken School of Design for 
several years, before he went to Paris, in August, 1879. 
His death is a mystery. The body was found by the con- 
cterge of the building in the Rue Mazarin, where the de- 
ceased had lived, lying on the bed, completely dressed, even 
to the overcoat. An examination by the police showed a 
pistol-shot through the heart. He had been seen to leave 
the building at nine o’clock; at eleven he returned, and 
the body was discovered between half-past twelve and one 
o’clock p. M., but no one had heard the noise of the ex- 
plosion of the pistol. M. Géréme had complimented him 
in the highest terms before the whole class only a few days 
before. He was in easy circumstances financially, his 
morals were unimpeachable, and no probable cause for 
suicide could be discovered. On the arrival of the body 
in Cincinnati, the undertaker, who transferred the body to 
a coffin, found indications of a severe wound at the base of 
the skull. This caused a complete examination by two 
competent physicians, who, from the coagulation of blood 
in the vessels near the wound in the back of the head. 
gave the opinion that the injury had been inflicted before 
death. It could not have been self-inflicted, and the 
theory was at once suggested that a murder had been com- 
mitted, and that the pistol-shot had been fired into the 
body and the pistol placed by its side to raise the pre- 
sumption of suicide. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DECORATION OF THE CAPITOL. — Signor Costig- 
gini, who is decorating with allegorical frescos the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington, has completed two groups, — 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, and the Industrial Coloni- 
zation of New England, —and has half finished a third, — 
He is 
working rapidly, and it is thought he will have the remain- 
ing groups — The Colonization of Georgia, The Battle of 
Lexington, Declaration of Independence, Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, The Battle of the Thames, The American Army 
entering the City of Mexico, and Labors in the Gold Mines 
of California —completed by next fall.— Boston Transcript. | 


General Oglethorpe meeting the Georgia Indians. 
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THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY, N. Y.—A break having 
been discovered in one of the stones composing the ceiling 
of the Assembly chamber, Superintendent Eaton has been 
directed to have a complete survey made, to see if there 
could have been any settling of the building, and, if so, 
whether such settling caused the break. “If this is the 
case,” says the New York 77ibune, commenting on the 
occurrence, “the fault lies necessarily with the first archi- 
tects and builders. The public, however, will think less of 
the question of personal responsibility than of the fact that 
the amazing extravagance displayed in the construction of 
this building may have failed to provide for the most im- 
portant detail of all, viz. stability.” The broken stone has 
been replaced by a new one. 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ATHENS. — Late excavations on the western declivity 
of the Akropolis have brought to light some interesting 
sculptures, among them a relief with a fine quadriga. 

PERGAMON. — Among the latest discoveries a marble 
statue of Athena, headless, but otherwise intact, is men- 
tioned as the most important. The statue was found in 
the temple of Athena and is thought to belong to a good 
period of Greek art. 

RoME.—In an account of late excavations in Rome, 
given by Signor R. Lanciani in 7he Athen@um of Nov. 
27th, mention is made of a circular building, with columns 
and entablature beautifully cut in white Carrara marble, 
discovered on an ancient street which underlies the Via di 
S. Sabina, on the Aventine. The bas-reliefs of the frieze 
represent groups of sea monsters and tritons holding a 
medallion of Faustina, or else of a lady closely resembling 
that empress. A marble tripos, four feet high, ornamented 
with scenic masks, gorgonic heads, dancing fauns, etc., the 
broken hand of a colossal bronze statue, some terra-cotta 
friezes, etc., were also found. 

NAPLES. — The remains of very extensive baths, sur- 
rounded by other buildings, have been discovered by Prof. 
Novi, near Herculaneum, and pieces of granite and marble, 
ornaments in glass, and interesting mosaics, have already 
been brought to light. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. — The remains of a Roman villa 
have been discovered in the neighborhood of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. As the objects so far found seem to warrant the 
undertaking, the whole site will be laid bare next spring. 

YorK.— Three small domestic altars, and the greater 
part of a large statue, have been found in the garden of the 
Nunnery at York. The figure, writes Mr. J. Raine in The 
Academy, represents the god Mars, or an emperor in mili- 
tary dress, and although somewhat roughly cut in grit- 
stone, has been taken from a good model, and is a very 
pleasing specimen of Britanno-Roman work. 

TITIAN. — It is reported that a hitherto unknown por- 
trait of Isabella, the wife of the Emperor Charles V., by 
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Titian, has been discovered among a number of pictures 
sent to the Viennese museums from Castle Ambras. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


FLORENCE. — The pictures hitherto stored in the maga- 
zines of the Uffizi and in the tower and garrets of the Mu- 
nicipal Palace are to be exhibited. Those in the magazines, 
writes Mr. C. Heath Wilson to 7he Academy of Nov. 2oth, 
are now visible, and may be divided into three sections: 
1. Pictures of merit, some in bad condition, but still worthy 
of preservation ; 2. Pictures of little value as works of art, 
but interesting as records of ceremonies, manners, and 
dress, etc.; 3. Excessively bad landscapes, fit for destruc- 
tion. From the whole mass Mr. Wilson singles out a 
large unfinished picture, by some attributed to Botticelli, 
as of special interest and importance. This painting is 
valuable, not only on account of its subject, which Mr. 
Wilson conjectures to be a Triumph of Faith, in the per- 
son of Savonarola, surrounded by his disciples, but also for 
the very reason that it is unfinished, as it allows an insight 
into Botticelli’s method, if it be indeed by him, “This 
remarkable picture,” says Mr. Wilson, “ will, no doubt, be 
the object of much discussion and difference of opinion. 
If painted, as seems obvious, in honor of Savonarola, iis 
consignment to oblivion may be readily explained. It is 
to be hoped that under the present judicious management 
of the galleries it will find a suitable place, where its qual- 
ity and its meaning may be carefully considered.” 

THE TIBERINE Museum. — This Museum, writes Sig- 
nor R. Lanciani to Zhe Atheneum, was opened to the 
public on Nov. 15th. It comprises four halls and a garden. 
In the garden are kept the remains of the Pons Valentini- 
anus, of its parapets, of its inscriptions, and of the tri- 
umphal arch which stood as a ¢éfe de pont on the cis- 
Tiberine side. Within the halls are exposed the paintings 
and stucco ceilings found in the Farnesina grounds, the 
bronze statues, the coins, the marbles, the potteries, etc. 
found in the bed of the river, and the statues, busts, etc. 
found in the tomb of C. Sulpicius Platorinus. 
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THE Louvre. —A fire lately broke out, about noon on 
a Sunday, in the room of one of the guardians at the 
Louvre, in the wing occupied by the directors of the Na- 
tional Museums, and directly under the rooms occupied by 
the collection of drawings. Fortunately the flames were 
quickly extinguished, without injury to any of the works of 
art contained in the building. This incident will serve to 
keep alive the opposition to the proposed installation of the 
“ Administration des Beaux-Arts” in the Louvre, which 
was alluded to last month in these columns. — The marble 
bust of a child, an Italian work of the fifteenth century, 
acquired by the museum at the sale His de la Salle, has 
been placed in the Michelangelo room. 

PRINT COLLECTION, PARIS.— This collection has ac- 
quired by purchase from the family of Jules Jacquemart, 
the celebrated etcher lately deceased, a complete set of 
proofs of a// the plates ever executed by him, and including 
all the states of each plate. ‘The collection also contains 
impressions from all wood-blocks or plates engraved by 
others from his designs, carrying the number of specimens 
up to 1,500, arranged in fifteen portfolios. 

MUSEE DE CLUNY. — The late acquisitions of this Mu- 
seum include the collection of foot-coverings of all ages and 
from all countries made by Jules Jacquemart, the deceased 
etcher. M.du Somerard, the curator of the Museun, is 
about to finish a catalogue of the collections contained in 
the Palais des Thermes and the Hotel de Cluny. 

MUuSEUM OF CAsTs, PARIS. — The casts, made for this 
Museum, of sculptures from the cathedral at Amiens, have 
been finished. They comprise the statue of Christ, with 
its socle and the ornamentation surrounding it, the statues 
of the Virgin and the twelve Apostles from the doorways of 
the church, and the bronze tombs of Erard de Foulloy and 
of Godefroy d’Eu in the interior. 

Dijon. — The museum containing the rich art collec- 
tion left the city by Mme. Trimolet was opened on Oct. 
31st. According to the Chronique, the catalogue “ contains 
about 2,000 numbers, and it may be said that all branches 
of art are represented by examples of great value.” 

LILLE. — The Museum at Lille has received from the 
French government the £x-vofo of Ulysse Butin and Ux 
Coin des Halies by V. Gilbert. It has also bought Cazin’s 
Tobie, exhibited at the last Salon, and has been given two 
other important pictures, the Dzogéne of Bois-le-Comte and 
Le Matin by C. Bernier. 

BRUSSELS. — A museum of reproductions of works of 
art, to be enlarged by a system of exchanges with other 
countries, is about to be formed in one of the buildings 
lately occupied by the exhibitions held in honor of the 
semi-centennial of Belgian independence. 

SYDNEY. — The new National Gallery of Art at Sydney, 
New South Wales, was opened on Sept. 22d. The Trus- 
tees of the Academy of Art, says Zhe Atheneum, have 
secured commodious galleries, parts of the building erected 
for the late International Exhibition. 


ART EDUCATION. 


EcoLe pes BEAux-Arts, PARIs. — At the distribution 
of the prizes awarded the pupils of the School, which took 
place on Sunday, Nov. 28th, M. Turquet, Under-Secretary 
of State for the Fine Arts, made the following announce- 
ment in his opening speech: “An important innovation is 
about to be engrafted upon the course of instruction. The 
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Superior Council has voted to introduce into the School the 
simultaneous and od/igatory study of the three arts of ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, and painting. It was not possible, 
indeed,” continued M. Turquet, “to do more than vote the 
principle, and the practical steps remain to be taken. But 
these will follow shortly.” 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE SALON OF 1881.— Numerous changes in the man- 
agement of the next Salon have been proposed. Ata late 
sitting of the “Conseil Supérieur des Beaux-Arts,” M. 
Turquet announced that the limits of space would make it 
absolutely impossible to receive more than 3,000 paintings, 
which is 957 less than last year. At the same sitting it 
was proposed to select 500 of the best works exhibited, and 
to hang them together in a “ Salon d’honneur,” and a sub- 
committee of ten was elected, consisting of MM. Guil- 
laume, Bonnat, Puvis de Chavannes, Delaborde, Edm. 
About, Charles Clément, Antonin Proust, Spuller, Géréme, 
and Cabanel, to whom the proposition was referred for 
consideration. At the meeting of this committee quite a 
number of other propositions came up, such as the removal 
of the rule restricting each exhibitor to two works; the 
doing away of all privileges of the “exempts,” even in the 
case of members of the Institute; the admission of art- 
industrial objects ; the removal of the restriction prohibit- 
ing members of the jury from awarding prizes to members 
of their own body ; the creation of five new money-prizes of 
4,000 francs each for travelling purposes; the substitution 


| of less costly medals for those of gold and silver, etc. At 


the sitting of the council before mentioned it was also pro- 
posed to unite together every three years the most remark- 
able works of the Salons of the three preceding years. 
But against this proposition the objection was justly urged, 
that many artists would find it impossible to send these 
works, as the best are often sold out of the country. 

Lonpon. — The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Acad- 
emy, which opens on the first Monday in January, will be 
of special interest, as many old pictures will be loaned by 
the owners of celebrated collections, such as Mrs. Hope, 
the Earl of Carnarvon, and Lord Cowper, who among other 
things will send the Panshanger Madonna of Raphael. A 
separate room will be devoted to drawings by Flaxman. 

English criticism is as little inclined to be always com- 
plimentary as that of any other country. ‘ Art at its low- 
est ebb,” says Zhe Academy, in speaking of the Winter 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, “would not be 
an incorrect description of the great mass of the pictures 
here; yet, as compared with previous exhibitions in this 
gallery, there are one or two encouraging symptoms. The 
mania for portraying misshapen kittens has abated, and 
there are not more than two pictures of children sucking 
their thumbs.” 

MANCHESTER. — For Nov. 7th, the first free Sunday at 
the exhibition of pictures at the Royal Institution, about 
3,000 tickets were issued. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. — About 700 pictures were 
exhibited at the autumn exhibition of the Arts Associa- 
tion, and of these, according to 7he Atheneum, 135 were 
sold for £5,200. 

REMBRANDT SALE.—A collection of 165 of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings, nearly all of them in good condition, 
which was sold at auction in London on Nov. 2oth, realized 
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the sum of £1804 1s. 6d. The following list of the highest 
prices obtained is copied from Zhe Atheneum: — The 
Adoration of the Shepherds, second state, on India paper, 
£25; The Flight into Egypt, trom the Schloesser collec- 
tion, £35: the Ecce Homo, third state, from the Esdaile 
“tio! £39; The Descent from the Cross, second state, 


collection, 
from the Debois collection, £45; Christ Entombed, first 
state, £25; St. Ferome, from the Lanckrinck and Schloes- 
ser collections, £66; St. Francis Praying, second state, 
£29; The Persian, second state, £27; Zhe Flute-Player, 
second state, from the De Fries collection, £28; Zhe Wo- 
man with the Arrow, second state, £28; Six’s Bridge, 
second state, from the Schloesser collection, £37; 4A Peas- 
ant carrying Milk-Pails, second state, with margin, £44 
1os.; A Village near the High Road, fourth state, with a 
square margin, £50; A Landscape with a Ruined Tower, 
third state, from the Cannenburg collection, £35; A Cot- 
tage with White Pales, second state, £28 10s. ; Fohn Lut- 
ma, third state, from the Knowles collection, £34; Ephraim 
Bonus, second state, £41 tos.; Fohn Cornelius Sylvius, 
from the Schloesser collection, £34 1os.; Burgomaster 
Six, third state, from the La Motte Fouqué collection, £30. 


MONUMENTS. 


The city of Lyons has opened a competition for a statue 
of Ampére, and another of Pierre Dupont is to be erected 
in the same city by a committee formed for the purpose. 
Nice is to have a statue of Garibaldi, the fund for which is 
to be raised by contributions by natives of France, Alsace, 
and Lorraine only. 
to Gustave Flaubert. 


Rouen proposes to raise a monument 
A monument to the memory of the 
French soldiers who died in Belgium in 1870-71 was lately 
unveiled at the cemetery of Evere, near Brussels. Valen- 
ciennes is to have a monument in honor of Watteau, for 
which the design was made by Carpeaux; its cost will be 
90,000 francs, of which the state agrees to pay two thirds. 
The figure of Germania, for the monument to be erected 
on the Niederwald, has been sent from Dresden to Munich, 
to be cast in bronze. It is the work of Prof. Schilling, of 
Dresden, is about as high as a three-story building, and 
weighs about 80,000 pounds. The figures of War and 
Peace, for the pedestal, and the reliefs representing the 
departure of the German army, and the proclamation of 
the king of Prussia as emperor, will soon be finished. 


NECROLOGY. 


PETER JoH. NEP. GEIGER, a well-known historical 
painter, for a long time professor at the Academy of Vienna, 
died on Oct. 29th, in his seventy-sixth year. 

EDMOND GRASSET, a young sculptor, one of the pen- 
sioners of the French Academy at Rome, died suddenly in 
that city at the age of twenty-eight. He was a native of 
Preuilly, where he was born June 26th, 1852, studied with 
Dumont, and took the Prix de Rome in 1878. 

FRANCOIS ETIENNE HERSENT, born at Paris, pupil of 
Couture, died lately at Fontaines-Plain-Pied, near Bourges, 


where he had lived in retirement the past twelve years. 
He was a nephew of the celebrated painter Louis Hersent, 
a member of the Institute, and devoted himself chiefly to 
painting battle-pieces. 


Tu. L’ALLEMAND, favorably known in Germany as a 
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portrait draftsman, died at Hannover in the month of Octo- 
ber. He was born at Hanau in 1809, and studied at the 
Academy of Vienna. 

Louis FELICIEN JOSEPHE CAIGNART DE SAULCcy, ar- 
cheologist, numismatist, and orientalist, died lately at 
Paris. He was born at Lille, March 19th, 1809, and began 
life in the military service, but soon became known as a 
numismatist. In 1842 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. In the year 1850 he visited 
Palestine, and since then his studies were mainly directed 
to the elucidation of Judaic and Phoenician antiquities. 

CHARLES TIMBAL, French historical painter, born at 
Paris in 1822, died on Nov. 2oth, after a painful surgical 
operation. He studied with Drolling, and first exhibited 
at the Salon in 1847, painted one of the chapels at St. 
Sulpice, obtained several medals, and was made a member 
of the Legion of Honor. He was also a good writer upon 
art, and a great lover of the works of the old masters. His 
collection of old Italian paintings passed into the hands of 
M. Gust. Dreyfus in 1871. 

G. E. Tuson, the painter of Zhe Reception by the Sul- 
tan of the Corporation of Manchester, in the new Town 
Hall of that city, died lately at Montevideo. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. — In spite of Mr. Stillman’s as- 
sertions, lately quoted from 7he Matton, that the church of 
St. Mark’s is in good hands, the English committee con- 
tinue to sound the alarm, and have recently issued a report 
which closes as follows : — “ The committee now appeal to 
all those who sympathize with their object to join them. 
It is of great importance that when they venture to speak 
they should do so in the name of a large body of those 
most entitled to give an opinion, and therefore most likely 
to be listened to on such a subject; and the Honorary 
Secretary [Mr. Henry Wallis, 9 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W. C.] will most gladly receive the names of all who may 
be disposed to join them in their endeavors.” 

Tue CHATEAU DE BLots is undergoing repairs, with 
the approval of the “Commission des Monuments His- 
toriques,” under the direction of M. de Baudot, architect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A New ENAMELLING PROcEss. — Dr. Gehring, of 
Landshut, Germany, has discovered a new method of 
enamelling on iron, stone, and cement, which, according to 
a writer in the Awnst Chronik of Nov. 18th, opens entirely 
new possibilities for mural painting. The scale of colors 
at the command of the painter is said to be very rich, and 
it is claimed that the indestructibility of the results reached 
has already been proved by experiment. The enamel can 
be laid and fixed upon the walls of buildings with the same 
ease as upon small objects in the studio. 

THE BARON CHARLES VON ROTHSCHILD, of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, is reported to have bought a marvellously 
wrought silver-gilt cup by Wenzel Jamnitzer or Jamitzer, 
at the enormous price of 750,000 or 800,000 francs. This 
is the celebrated table ornament which was until lately de- 
posited by the Merkel family, its owners, in the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg, whence it was suddenly removed 
to the great indignation of the friends of the institution. 
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THE Lipo, VENICE.—SKETCH BY WILLIAM M. CHASE. 


WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE. 
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SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


N discussing Mr. Chase’s work I was able in my first article to speak 
in detail of the portraits only. His other paintings must now 
briefly be considered. First in order come the Academy pictures of 
1877. A hint as to the composition of the Gz7/ with a Broken Fug 
may be gathered from the little sketch, of the figure only, which 
stands at the beginning of this paper. The subject is hackneyed, of 
course, but I think that Mr. Chase’s treatment of it will be found 
sufficiently original. The child stands against a landscape background 
so well and appropriately painted that one regrets not oftener finding 
such in his compositions. Technically speaking, the canvas is a very 
good one, The color is rich and agreeable, and there is no trace of 
the hardness of effect one had noticed in the Dowager. The other 
canvas exhibited at this time was a large Loy Feeding a Cockatoo, It 
had been done in Munich, and from the model posed for it Mr. 
Duveneck painted at the same time his Zurkish Page. To the sur- 
prise of the artists both pictures came together by chance in this 
exhibition. Mr. Chase’s was received at a very late moment, 
and was in consequence so badly hung—over a door— 
that it did not attract all the attention it deserved. It is 
full of color, and very clever in characterization. 
as The first exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
\ \ in 1878, showed us, in addition to the portrait studies of 
which I have already spoken, the popular Ready for a 
Ride, by far the most interesting picture of the year. Pur- 


chased at once by a dealer,—a strange thing, by the way, 
to happen to the work of a new American painter, —it 


soon became the property of the Union League Club, and did more than anything else to 
introduce the young artist to his public when he shortly after followed the picture to this 


country. It is a fascinating canvas, very sympathetically imagined, and full of an indefinable 
pathos. More than any other of Mr. Chase’s pictures, it charms the feelings and excites the 
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imagination. Technically it is good in many ways, but the flesh-coloring is not successful, 
showing a disagreeable greenish tinge. With all possible faults, however, it is a fine piece of 
work, and its simplicity and straightforwardness, united to so much manual ability, argued well 
for the future of the new aspirant to honor. Those to whose memory the picture is not familiar 
may find a small wood-cut of it, borrowed from Scribner's Monthly, in the number of this 
REVIEW for September, 1880. 

The next year produced the Duveneck portrait, and saw hanging near it an /xterior of SI. 
Mark's, which had been painted in Venice. In color this picture is remarkably fine, and in 
handling it is admirable. The textures—of the veined marble, and of the metal lamps which 
the old sacristan is cleaning, and of all the different accessories— are rendered with a power 
that is as various as impartial in its manifestations. Without being at all minute, as the word 
is commonly understood, the treatment is detailed to a greater degree than in any of the 
works to which | have already referred. Yet no atom of unity or breadth has been sacrificed 
in the process. This same year saw on the walls of the Academy the Court Fester, a figure 
rather less than half life-size, if I remember. A very strong and impressive piece of work, it 
may not be found a very attractive one, being open to criticism in the matter of color. Reds 
predominate and are a little overpowering without being rich in quality. The characterization 
of the head is very powerful, and one always feels impelled to speak of hands that Mr. Chase 
has touched. The artist’s own etching of this picture is before us, showing the composition 
reversed. 

Turning to the domain of still-life, | may mention among Mr. Chase’s more recent produc- 
tions a large canvas in which the chief object is a cockatoo feeding out of a brass dish. The 
picture is familiar to the public, having been several times exhibited. It was reproduced in 
Appleton’s Art Fournal for May, 1880. It is a pity, however, that one cannot learn much 
more from this wood-cut than the mere composition of the picture. It does not show the 
handling very clearly, and the handling is its most noteworthy excellence. As a composition | 
do not think it very successful. It wants spontaneity, looks too much like a deliberately planned 
study of studio properties. Though most still-life subjects are of necessity thus planned, they 
need not betray the fact so clearly. Some of Mr. Chase’s other essays in the same line, 
though less brilliant and less striking, perhaps, have more than this one the effect of a chance 
association of beautiful objects which had involuntarily pleased the eye, and been painted 
because they had so pleased. But in handling the canvas is magnificent. Textures and 
effects are rendered with admirable accuracy, but in the boldest and least detailed way. 

A recently finished /xterior of the Artist's Studio should also be mentioned, for it shows his 
still-life painting at its best, and is a beautiful piece of coloring as well as of execution. A 
larger view of another portion of the studio is now on the easel, merely laid in with black and 
white. The accompanying reproduction will show my readers how good it is in plan, and what 
a satisfactory thing we may expect from its completion in color. 

In landscape Mr. Chase has also done good and individual work, but his talent has not yet 
been so strongly displayed along this line as to make a detailed criticism of its results a matter 
of necessity. I do not think he has ever worked very much in water-colors, although a large 
picture called Zhe Turkish Carpet Bazar was done in this medium a couple of years ago, and 
is here sketched for us by the artist’s hand. As an etcher, also, he has not produced a great 
deal of work, but we may surely expect clever things with the needle from a man whose hand 
is so free and true. In the Court Fester we have a good example of the skill to which he has 
thus far attained. 

Before attempting to give some slight summary of Mr. Chase’s general artistic character, I 
must speak very briefly of those pictures which are too important to be left unnoticed, but 
which are only known to me from reproductions. Among such are the five portraits of Piloty’s 
children, which, from the photographs, we may certainly venture to rank among his strongest 
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THE TURKISH CARPET BAZAR. 


From A SKETCH BY WILLIAM M. CHASE. 


and most attractive works. They are remarkable for the beauty of the models no less than for 
the truthful way in which we feel that these models have been reproduced by portraiture of the 
ablest kind. Many other pictures were painted by Mr. Chase in Munich and in Venice, notable 
among them being a Venetian Fishmarket, which is now owned in St. Louis. It was repro- 
duced in these pages, in August last, in a wood-cut which well preserved the handling and the 
spirit of the artist. The elements of the picture are far removed from those which are usually 
called either beautiful or picturesque, but are so treated as to be very true to nature and very 
effective as art; and the boy is a superbly vivid bit of portraiture. I may, moreover, refer my 
readers to some capital wood-cuts after single figures by Mr. Chase, which were published in 
Appleton’s Art Fournal for April, 1880. 

In considering an artist’s work as a whole, the most usual and perhaps the most interesting 
plan is to give at the outset some general sketch of his aims and methods, and then to illus- 
trate it by reference to his more important paintings. If I have here followed an opposite plan, 
it has been, I think, for a very sufficient reason. Mr. Chase is a young man, and astonishingly 
versatile. His labor has not yet crystallized into a very definite scheme, or developed along 
any one predominating line. I have begun by giving a sort of catalogue raisonné of his work, 
because variety in subject and in treatment is his most marked characteristic, and because that 
variety could best be exhibited by such a catalogue. Now, however, that his chief pictures 
have been noted and their diversity explained, I may use them to impress upon my readers 
what to me appear the main characteristics of his art when regarded as a whole. 

I need hardly repeat that there is no monotony to be found, from whatever side we look at 
it.—from the side of sentiment, or handling, or color, or composition. Some of his pictures 
are very clever, but not very individual. Others, again, are remarkable for just this virtue, but 
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do not agree among themselves in the kind and quality of their individuality. The Dvérectoire 
portrait is not more diverse in color than in sentiment from the Duveneck, and we have only to 
contrast such a canvas as the Broken Fug with the Apprentice or the Fishmarket to see their 
wide divergence. In ‘technique the variety is just as great, the different touches of which Mr, 
Chase is master being usually adapted to the theme in hand with much sense of fitness. 
He has painted some pictures where the flesh, for example, is as delicately touched, as skil- 
fully elaborated, as it is in the work of painters who never show us anything less deliberate. 
And, on the other hand, there are passages—whole canvases, indeed—where his brush has 
worked with a rapidity, a éri0, a breadth of sweep, that might mark him a favorite pupil of 
Franz Hals. Such is the brilliant brushwork of the /7¢shmarket, for example, and of the General 
Iebb, and of the Cockatoo, and of many study heads. There is not a touch that might have 
been omitted, or a touch put on slowly that might have been set with rapidity, or a slender 
stroke repeated where one broad dash would have done as well. Yet there is no lapse into 
impressionism, no blocking out or slurring over.. Everything is visible and definite, and actually 
painted; and only the amateur of fiery handling will realize, perhaps, how masterly are the 
means by which the end has been attained. In the Daveneck the methods are a little more 
restrained, but not less admirable. It is possible that there may be faults to be found with the 
handling of this canvas, but for myself I do not know what they are. 


In color there is the same criticism to be made. I have already spoken of the way in 


which Mr. Chase passed from the subdued scale of the Duveneck to the richness, for example, 


of the Studio /ntertor and the St. J/ark's; and, again, the remarkable departure he made from 
all his own precedents when he planned the Dérectotre portrait. In many scales he has done 
well, but to my mind it is the scale of the Duveneck, no less than the handling and the 
originality of the whole work, that makes it the most admirable of his productions. His flesh- 
color is rarely anything but good, and sometimes it is very lovely, yet I do not think that he has 
yet attained the utmost in this direction. There is no work of his that seems to me quite as 
fine for absolute beauty of solid, blooming flesh as one, for example, by his friend Duveneck, 
which hangs in Mr. Chase’s studio. 

Such versatility as this makes a man’s work very difficult to characterize in any general 
summary. But it is, of course, none the less admirable on that account, even in the eyes of a 
writer whose verbal efforts it eludes. When we consider the way in which most of our painters 
have been accustomed to running in ruts, and not very wide or deep ones either, — polishing 
one little facet of a gift that might have been made a many-sided talent, dwarfing into one 
ever-recurring mood a nature that might have known more than one, belittling themselves and 
their art by forever painting the same thing in the same way,—we shall agree that such versa- 
tility as Mr. Chase exhibits must be a good thing in itself, and serviceable to the younger men 
who look to him and his associates for instruction and example. We have no wish then to 
cavil because Mr, Chase experiments along many lines, loves many things, has many aims, and 
seeks for expression in many keys. Yet if versatility tends to the diffusion of power, prevents 
concentration on any one thing, and exhibits the superficial elements of an artist’s nature with 
as much insistence as it exhibits the moods that are more vital and more peculiar to himself 
there is danger in its very force, a siren power of destruction in the charm it exerts upon 
him. At first sight, we may think that there is some danger of this with Mr. Chase. There is 
so little sameness in his work that we are for a moment unable to form a distinct idea of his 
individuality, further than that he is a very strong painter, and a hater of shams and senti- 
mentalities, a painter with a dignified conception of his art and sufficient self-respect never to 
descend to trivial things. Whatever qualities may be lacking in some of his canvases, we shall 
not find one, I think, that lacks sincerity, and in many the sincerity becomes an obvious 
enthusiasm. When we take a narrower survey of Mr. Chase’s works, however, we find a more 


personal accent than this in some of them. To define just what it is,x—and so define the 
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channel into which he will most probably turn his strongest work and his sincerest efforts in 
the years to come, —we must consider the sentiment of his pictures apart from their technical 
execution. This is especially necessary, for it is just the strength and flexibility of this execu- 
tion that make his varying canvases appear so nearly alike in value. His methods adapt them- 
selves so well to different needs and to the expression of different sentiments, that it is rather 
hard at first to look below their surface, and say which need has been the greatest, which senti- 
ment the most individual, and so the most valuable to our art. TZechnigue, 1 need hardly say, 
has an absolute intrinsic value of its own, whatever may be the theme to which it is applied, a 
value which outranks all others perhaps, or, at all events, without which all others are of little 
service. But, nevertheless, some things are better worth saying with an admirable brush than 
others. Those which are particularly valuable to us to-day, in the infancy of an art which we 
trust will grow into a strong and fresh development, are things that have not been said before, 
and that are of actual personal interest to us all. We must look to the works in which Mr. 
Chase may have said such things as these, if we would prophesy regarding the highest possible 
achievements of his future. One such work is the portrait of General Webb. Almost more 
than any other picture the artist has painted, it strikes us as being unlike the work of other 
men. And the individuality is not only strong and fresh, it is of the most promising kind. 
There is no question, | repeat, that when art is most vital it concerns itself most intimately 
with the essence of the world about it: —with its essence, though not always with its externals; 
for we know how the Florentines, for example, placed their contemporaries on canvas in an 
ideal world of action and of costume as well. But it is somewhat worse than trite to say that 
it was those contemporaries whom they painted as truly as the Venetians and the Dutchmen 
painted theirs when they put the figures and the clothes and the landscapes of Venice or 
of Holland quite literally into conceptions of the most alien character. This portrait of General 
Webb is particularly promising, then, because, while very artistic, as has not usually been the 
work of our specially ‘“ American”’ portrait-painters, it is also very true to contemporary and 
local life. There is no alteration of costume,—it is the same dress that is utterly hideous in 
so many Academy portraits every year, — but how it here refutes the cry that it is and must 
be impracticable, and that because of it we cannot possibly have artistic portraiture! There is 
no attempt, such as might easily have been made with the patriarchal head of the model, to 
portray any sentiment not native to that model, and intensely characteristic of time and place. 
I do not know whether the canvas bears an accurate resemblance to the sitter or not; but at 
all events its nationality is as clearly visible as could possibly be that sitter’s own were he 
before us. The nervous, restless, new-world spirit is vividly suggested even through the repose- 
ful attitude. The repose itself is instinct with activity, is momentary and brimful of life. Such 
qualities as these — originality of mood, divergence from the portrait manners of other days, 
vivid reproduction of the essence of our time—are the most valuable possible in contempo- 
rary portraiture, Yet for these very qualities this picture has more than once been censured 
by those who think that good things can be done in but one way, and that the world must 
long ago have discovered that way. The same reality, the same sympathy with and clear 
interpretation of Zo-day, are visible in other works by Mr. Chase, in the Fishmarket for ex- 
ample, in the Duveneck, —though here a little obscured by the slight alteration of dress, — and 
in some of his simplest portraits, such as the one of Mr. Muhrman. Many hasty studies, too, 
show the same power, as we find in a series of pencil sketches made from the lace-workers of 
Venice, one of which is here reproduced on a smaller scale. There is no search for a so- 
called picturesque subject, merely an artistic little glimpse of a prosaic and quite pitiable figure. 
All these sketches are bits of real life, touched with something of the genuineness and sympa- 
thy that Millet was the first to introduce into modern art. It is this side of Mr. Chase’s talent 
which to me seems most interesting and most susceptible of high development. When a man 
can realize to-day for us, vividly, truthfully, yet artistically, can paint the things nearest to us, 
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best understood by all our world, he will fall below his own possibilities if he deals with things 
less immediate, less real, less instinct with vital contemporary interest. 

There is but one more word to say with reference to the chances of this artist’s future. I 
am not among those who disparage simple portraiture in the least degree, or exalt high art, 
so called, as superior to it in the nature of things. But if the power that goes to realize a 
strong and clever portrait is backed by dramatic instinct and a mastery of composition, it can 
put the world about us on canvas in a wider and more impressive way. No one who remem- 
bers the boy in the Fzshmarket picture, or many of Mr. Chase’s study heads, will deny that he 
has the dramatic gift in so far as the vivid characterization of the human countenance is con- 
cerned. Is this power to be supplemented by the power of dramatic composition, and applied 
to the rendering of important scenes of contemporary life? If so, we may hope to see the 
beginning in this country of a stronger art than any to which it can as yet lay claim. Be it 
understood, however, that by “ important scenes” I mean such as have great artistic, not neces- 
sarily great historical importance. 

I do not think that Mr. Chase will ever prove that he possesses imagination of the idealiz- 
ing sort that can sometimes vitalize the most alien materials and make them valuable, though 
they be not at all characteristic of the period. Artistic as are his works, one cannot call them 
in the least degree poetic. We do not ask from him, for example, the exquisite little dreams 
that Mr. La Farge can put on canvas, or expect him to stir the imagination as it is sometimes 
stirred by Mr. Fuller. He is not a dreamer of dreams, or a seer of visions, or a romancer, or 
an idealist of any sort. He is, before everything, a fazuzter pure and simple, and a true child of 
to-day. His art shows neither the poise and superb quiescence of the classic Italian schools, 
nor the emotional intensity of more recent ‘“‘romantic” painters. It concerns itself with the 
things that lie about it, and it paints them as they are; but it is not prosaic, it is not “ real- 
istic” in the cant meaning of the term. It is guided by imagination of a true and valuable 
sort, though not of the sort to which I have just referred. If Mr. Chase has not the idealizing 
imagination, he has the artistic imagination which can so treat prosaic facts that they become, 
without any loss of actuality, fit subjects for treatment by the ablest brush. Of this sort was 
the imagination of the Dutch portraitists, excepting only Rembrandt; and of this sort was even 
Rembrandt's imagination very often. Never more than this was the imagination of Franz Hals, 
rarely that of Velasquez; yet of all great artists they were perhaps the two very greatest paznters. 
I do not wish to rank Mr. Chase as the equal of such men as these, —still less to insinuate that 
he imitates them at all,—when I say that his art is of the same 4zzd as theirs, his aims and 
aspirations and propensities similar to their own. He has already done work to prove that his 
technical ability will be equal to any demands he may hereafter make upon it. There is a 
chance, of course, that he may never make any of a grander sort than hitherto. But I think 
there is also a chance that he may do things to prove his powers of dramatic conception and 
of composition equal to his powers of eye and hand. 

I may say, in conclusion, that as a teacher Mr. Chase stands in close relations to the art 
students of New York, and that his labors in this way are highly praised. In spite of the 
influence which must be exerted by such strong work as his, I do not think his pupils are 
very likely to fall into any confirmed habits of imitation; for he shows a desire to develop 
whatever originality they may possess,—to make each one see for himself and paint as he has 
seen. Of course, those who have no very individual way of feeling or of seeing will inevitably 
follow in the wake of whatever master they may have chosen. The admiration of fine ‘technique 
as such, the love of rapid handling and bold effects which characterize Mr. Chase and his 
associates, must have a good influence, I think, upon the cold, and timid, and over-careful 
methods which have been for so long identified with American art. Yet just here there may 
lie a possible danger for the aspirants who admire and strive to imitate these men. Beginners 
are only too ready to forget that boldness and entire freedom come not at the outset, but 
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at the very end of training. There must first be careful sureness; only when the eye has 
learned exactly what is to be done in every case may the hand be trusted to do the work with 
rapidity and dash. Incorrect rapidity, boldness which misses the mark, and breadth which 


slurs but does not indicate, are among the worst possible sins in art. Out of them is less 


likely to come any good thing than out of over-elaboration and a hard insistence upon 
details. To prove my point, I may add that Mr. Chase himself, before he entered upon his 


course of foreign training, painted his still-life pictures, we are told, in a way characterized by 


the most careful execution and by much attention to detail. We may surely believe that at no 
period of his life did he produce slovenly or aimless work, — studies undertaken with a hesitat- 
ing hand, or carried out in a careless spirit. Nor can there have been a time when he under- 
estimated the difficulties of his art, or overestimated the power of an untrained hand to grap- 
ple with them. The earnestness and humility with which he studied for so many years were 
the only possible preparation for the now confident enthusiasm of his brush. 


M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 








THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XVIIL.—WILLIAM M. CHASE. 


Wa) kk. CHASE’S activity as an etcher has so far been quite limited, and it might 
almost seem superfluous to speak of him here, in view of the appreciative 
notice of his work which is finished in this number of the REVIEW, were it 
not desirable that his name should be included in the Petntre-Graveur 
Américain, for which I am trying to lay the foundation in Zhe Works of 
the American Etchers. Mr. Chase has only executed two other plates be- 
sides the Court Fester (published herewith), the one being simply a first 
attempt, for which he chose Mr. Currier’s Whistling Boy as a subject, the other a dry-point 
from one of the portraits of the children of Piloty, which, as Mrs. Van Rensselaer relates in 
her article, he painted at the request of that artist. 





It may not be out of place here to allude to some curious experiments in printing lately 
made by Mr. Chase, the results of which are likely to puzzle more than one person, and to 
leave a doubt in the mind as to their manner of production. These impressions — heads, land- 
scape sketches, and the like —are produced by covering a metal plate uniformly with printer's 
ink, so that, if an impression were taken from the plate, the result would be a flat black or 
brown tint, the color varying, of course, according to the color of the ink employed. But 
before the impression is taken, the design is wrought out upon the plate by wiping away the 
ink with the finger, a rag, or stumps, wherever necessary, much after the method by which the 
well-known “smoke pictures” are produced. The results that may be obtained in this way by 
the hand of a skilful artist are very fascinating, and offer peculiarities which it would not be 
easy to obtain by any other method. Mr. Chase had some of these ‘“‘ copperplate impressions” 
on exhibition at the “ Black and White,’ which closed at the Academy on the first of the 


year. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 





XIX.—F. S. CHURCH. 


S. CHURCH is best known to the public by his quaint conceits, in which the 
fantastic and the real, animal life and human life, are mingled together in a seem- 
ingly inextricable manner, as in a dream. No American artist has so caught the 
spirit of the old fairy story,—the German “ Mahrchen,’—with its half-uncon- 
scious, half-hidden meanings, its turns that lead to nothing, its cloudy images that 
dissolve and vanish in the air. In another respect, also, the spirit by which Mr. Church is 
animated is akin to that which pervades these old-time tales. In them there is a vein of 
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seriousness and sadness that runs through all their fun, and breaks out suddenly in the very 
midst of mirthfulness, as if the acting personages were spectres, dancing in their shrouds, and 
reminded every now and then of the fact that they are mere empty nothings, whose laughter jis 
hollow, and whose existence is but a phantasmagoria, which must fade before the light of the 
morning sun. It is the great problem of being, the riddle propounded to all thinking minds by 
the phenomena of the world, which ever and anon throws a shadow over the bright stage of 
life, and mingles the myrrh of sadness with the sweetest smile. 

These characteristics Mr. Church has also carried into his etchings, of which he has executed 
quite a number. Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to give a list of them here, as the 
artist, in a fit of dissatisfaction with himself and his work, has destroyed nearly all the plates, 
and deems them unworthy of being recorded. Few persons who have seen impressions from 
these plates will uphold him in his opinion. Among them there was a mermaid, with a sad, 
wearied look in her face, speaking of the anguish of an aimless and unexplained existence, 
tickling an odd-looking fish, who, to judge from the serio-comic expression of his eyes, might 
be an enchanted prince, anxiously awaiting his deliverance. Then there was Sz/ence, the head 
of an Egyptian mummy with a rose held to its nostrils, Ye Fortune Teller, Ye Fiddler Crab, 
and similar subjects. And there were landscapes and views, etc., such as The Muskrat’s Home, 
which gave a fair inkling of the great excellence Mr. Church has attained as a sketcher from 
nature. Those who own copies of these etchings may treasure them, for future cataloguers will 
certainly mark them “rare,” “very rare,” and “ almost unique.” 

The plate herewith published, 7e Mermaid, Mr. Church has had the kindness to execute 
especially for the REVIEW. It is not as boldly treated as most of his earlier plates, —a quality 
which will be valued or deprecated, according to the individual views of the observer. But in 
subject it is quite typical. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 
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THE PERGAMON MARBLES. 





I.—PERGAMON: 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS BUILDINGS. 


HE fourth number of the Fahrbuch, or An- 
nual of the Royal Prussian Art Collections, 
for 1880, contains a series of articles upon the 
excavations at Pergamon, severally signed by 
the German engineer, Carl Humann, who initi- 
ated the enterprise and directed the excava- 
tions; by Dr. Conze, the eminent archzologist, 
who watched their progress with deep interest; 
and by Messrs. Bohn, Stiller, Lolling, and Rasch- 
dorff, each of whom has special knowledge of 
the division of the subject of which he treats. 
The reliable information which they give us 
makes it possible to understand the historical 
importance and estimate the artistic value of 
the recovered objects, and to form an _ idea 
of the style and general aspect of the series of 
colossal reliefs representing the Gigantomachia, 
or the Battle of the Gods and Giants, which 
now adorn the sculpture galleries of the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. 

Pergamon, once “the most illustrious of 
Asiatic cities,’! and the capital of a kingdom 
which in the second century B.C. included 
umes on Aueanon T. ay Penmenen. nearly all the large provinces of Asiatic Greece, 








ican a ia ia is glorious in history as the bulwark which 
checked the advance of the barbarian Gauls, 
and as the seat of science and the arts under 
her two greatest monarchs, — Attalos I. and his son, Eumenes II. The great library at Per- 
gamon,” founded by the first, and enriched by the second, which rivalled the Alexandrian in 
value and extent, was but one of many evidences of the high aims and enlightened views enter- 
tained by those who ruled the city in a Greek spirit when Greece herself had fallen from her 
high estate. Telephos, the son of Herakles, was its mythic founder; but despite this semi- 
divine origin, Pergamon did not begin to attain any importance until the early part of the third 
century B.C., when Philetairos, a eunuch, son of Boa, courtesan and dancer, who governed it 
for Lysimachos until his death (281 B.C.), assumed the title of Dynast, and held the reins of 


From “ Jahrbuch der Kénigl. Preuss. Kunstsammlungen.” 


' “Longe clarissimum Asiz Pergamon” Plin. Wat. Hist., V. 31. 


* It contained 200,000 volumes. Attalos, says Choiseul-Gouffier, “had the noble idea of making the archives of the human 
mind public property.” — Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, Vol. 11., Paris, 1809. 
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power for eighteen years.' His nephew, Eumenes I., succeeded him in the year 263 B.C., and 
at his death in 241 was followed by Attalos |., with whose reign Pergamon entered upon its 
golden age. At the time of his accession all the great rulers of Asia Minor paid tribute to the 
Gauls, whose advance threatened their kingdoms with ultimate ruin. From this they were saved 
by Attalos, who refused to submit to the exactions of the barbarians, and when they attacked 
him drove them back into Galatia. He then assumed the title of king, and during his long 
reign (241-197 B.C.) enlarged his dominions until they included most of the countries west of 
the Halys and north of the Tauros. <Antiochos III. (the Great) stripped him of his conquests, 
but he regained them by the help of Gallic mercenaries, and secured them by an alliance with 
the Romans against Philip of Macedon. Through their help, his son and successor, Eumenes II. 
(197-150 B.C.), added Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, Lykaonia, parts of Karia, Lykia, and Thrace, and 
the Chersonese, to his kingdom, which was subsequently ruled by Attalos II. (159-138 B.C.), 
and Attalos III. (138-133 B.C.), who left the Roman people his heirs. They did not, however, 
make it a Roman province until 131 B.C., after they had defeated Aristonikos, the bastard son 
of Attalos III., who contested their right of sovereignty. 

From this hasty sketch it will be seen that the palmy days of Pergamon were included in 
the reigns of Attalos 1. and Eumenes II., a period of about a century, during which the city was 
embellished with many magnificent edifices, and, thanks to the encouragement given to arts and 
letters at the court of these monarchs, became, like Athens, a chief seat of culture and learning. 
Outwardly as well as inwardly it resembled its Greek prototype, for the Akropolis, a hill of about 
one thousand feet in height, which overlooked the city, commanded a view of a wide-spread plain 
backed by lofty mountains and watered by the river Kaikos. It had its seaport, Atameos, now 
Dikeli, situated at a somewhat greater distance than the Peiraios from Athens, but not, like it, 
connected with the city by walls. Like the Athenian, the Asiatic Akropolis was covered with 
splendid buildings, which M. Choiseul-Gouffier,? who visited it at the beginning of this century, 
identified -as the temples of Athena Nike and Asklepios, the Prytaneion, the Gymnasium, and 
the Amphitheatre. These conclusions were not altogether correct, as the reader will see by a 
glance at the plan of the Akropolis, which shows the result of the recent excavations, and the 
view of the buildings restored, given on a subsequent page. The central edifice is the great 
altar erected in commemoration of the victories of Attalos over the Gauls; that to the right is 
the old Doric peripteral temple of Athena Polias, and that to the left, the Augusteum. 

In considering these buildings, we are struck with the evidence which they give of the pur- 
poses of art in the second century B.C., when they were erected, as contrasted with those to 
which similar edifices were dedicated in the fifth, when the Parthenon was built. It was conse- 
crated to the protecting goddess of Athens, and, like all the other buildings upon the Akropolis, 
was a religious monument, while the two most splendid of those which crowned the citadel of 
Pergamon were raised in honor of earthly sovereigns, Augustus and Attalos,—the first as a 
symbol of the preponderance of Roman power, the last in commemoration of the triumph of 
a native monarch over the destroyers of Hellenic civilization, then vainly struggling against 
foreign foes. In Asia Minor, in Egypt under the Rhamses and the Thoutmes, and in Greece 
proper under Alexander, art no longer aimed at the religious ideal, but took the form of per- 
sonal adulation, or, in other words, replaced divine by hero worship. To lower the ideal is to 
lower art, and hence it is that the later Grecian schools, such as those of Lysippos, of Pergamon, 
and of Rhodes, are inferior to the Pheidian in all which constitutes the highest art. As this 
subject belongs more properly to a second article, specially dedicated to the Pergamon marbles, 
I shall conclude the present paper with the history of the excavations, and a description of the 
buildings which have been discovered during their prosecution. 

1 All the coins of Pergamon bear the name, and most of them the portrait, of Philetairos, as, for instance, those of Attalos I. 
and II. An exception is a coin of Eumenes I., which has the head of that king on the obverse, and on the reverse the figure of 


Pallas seated. See Barclay V. Head’s Guide to select Greek and Roman Coins in the British Museum, p. 72. 
2 Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, Vol. 11. 
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Between the visit of Choiseul- a 
Gouffier, referred to above, and ; 
the year 1864-65, the ruins of 
Pergamon were left undisturbed, 
save by the ignorant vandals, : . Zip AW eg 
who used marble fragments for ESN SSS Ie ee LAL 
building purposes, or burned ? 
them to make mortar. Little 
known even to scholars, it was 
natural that archeologists and 
explorers should turn their at- 
tention to the sites of ancient 
cities in Greece, rather than to 
those of Asia Minor, and that 
among the latter they should 
have preferred to search at Hali- 
karnassos and Ephesos for such 
world-renowned buildings as the 
Mausoleum and the temple of 
Diana, rather than at Pergamon 
for the great altar of Attalos, 
curtly mentioned by Pausanias 
as like that of Zeus at Olympia,! 
and but briefly described by |, 
Ampelius, a Roman author who — * Aveusteum. 


3. Gymnasium. 


flourished in the second century — & Basilika. 


5. Armenian Cemetery 








of our era.2 6. Byzantine Wall. 

Thus it happened that Perga- 97>" ee ; 
mon was well-nigh forgotten un- ~ 
til Carl Humann, to whom the sala HS Pai li 
world is indebted for the discov- ana ae Peer. 
ery of its marble treasures, visit- ACCORDING TO THE PLAN DRAWN BY CARL HUMANN IN 1879. 
ed it several times between 1861 From “‘ Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen.” 


and 1869 for professional purposes, and not at first with any intent to excavate. On his first 
visit, he was much impressed with the abundance of sculptured capitals, bases, and other archi- 
tectural remains, overgrown with wild fig-trees and creeping plants, lying about the site of the 
temple of Athena Polias, and with a sad heart observed the encroachments of the lime-burners 
upon these neglected treasures; but it was not until 1869, after he had concluded a contract 
with the Turkish government for the construction of roads about the city, that he established 
his head-quarters there, began to form a collection of terra-cotta figures, and seriously considered 
the possibility of obtaining permission to excavate upon the Akropolis. Two years later he met 
Dr. Curtius at Constantinople, and persuaded him and his companions, Drs. Adler and Gelzer, 
to visit Pergamon under his guidance. A map of the city was then made, the temple of 
Asklepios, about ten miles distant from it, was identified, and two bas-reliefs built into a Byzan- 
tine wall constructed across the Akropolis were rescued from their ignominious position. 
* Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away,” 
and so may works of art be turned to vile purposes, like these Gigantomachia reliefs, which had 
' Pausanias, V. 13. 8. 


* Ampelius, Miracula Mundi, 14, Liber Memorialis. “ Pergamus ara marmorea magna, alta pedes quadraginta, cum maximis 
sculpturis ; continet autem Gigantomachiam.” 
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for centuries served as common stones to protect degenerate Greeks against hostile forces. Both 
fragments —the one representing a dying youth, the other a giant protecting his body by a 
shield against the club of Herakles—were sent to Berlin, and a strong effort was made to 
induce the authorities of the Museum to obtain a firman from the Turkish government authoriz- 
ing further excavations; but public attention was then concentrated on Olympia, and the German 
government was unwilling to undertake another enterprise of the same sort elsewhere. At last, 
in 1878, it entered upon the necessary negotiations with the Turkish authorities, and concluded 
a treaty, giving the right to excavate at Pergamon during a year on the usual terms, by which 
one third of the objects found was to become the property of the finder; one third, of the 
owner of the ground; and one third, of the government. This treaty was afterwards so modi- 
fied as to give two thirds to the Germans, and the right to continue their excavations during a 
second year. 

In the month of September, Carl Humann came from Smyrna to Pergamon, bringing with 
him all the necessary implements and a number of skilled workmen, and, after a careful exami- 
nation of the ground with the view of determining the site of the great altar, selected a spot 
for excavation about forty feet below the summit of the Akropolis. In this, as events proved, 
he showed singular judgment. Other explorers, ancient and modern, when on the eve of 
embarking in an important enterprise, have invoked the blessing of Heaven upon their under- 
taking; but Carl Humann, who, whatever faith he may have had in a protecting providence, 
seems to have had still more in his Crown Prince, inaugurated his work “in the name of the 
protector of the Royal Museum, of the most fortunate and best beloved man, the never van- 
quished warrior, the heir of the most splendid throne in the world,—in the name of our Crown 
Prince, may this work be fortunate and blessed.” The workmen supposed these words to be a 
magic formula, and “in this supposition,” says the hero-worshipper, “they were not greatly 
mistaken.” 

To break down the Byzantine wall in which the first reliefs had been discovered, with the 
hope of finding others, used as they had been for building material, was obviously the wisest 
mode of procedure, and its adoption was followed by immediate success. Twenty-seven reliefs 
were disengaged within the first month, and before the beginning of the new year sixteen 
more had been added to them. These, with eight hundred fragments, ten statues, thirty inscrip- 
tions, and a great deal of architectural material, were safely conveyed on sleds from the top of 
the Akropolis to the valley, over a road specially constructed for this purpose. Arrived at 
Dikeli, they were shipped for Berlin via Smyrna and Trieste. 

The excavations were then pushed rapidly forward with a largely increased working force, 
and at the end of May, after the wall had been still further broken away, and the foundations 
of the altar laid bare, 66 of the Gigantomachia reliefs had been discovered, together with 13 of 
the Telephos reliefs, 37 statues, bases, and horses, 67 inscriptions, and numberless fragments of 
every kind. 

The same wonderful success continued to reward the excavators during the summer and 
winter of 1879 and in the early part of 1880, as the reader may judge by the fact that the last 
cases which reached Berlin on the 2d of June brought the whole number of marbles recovered 
up to a total of 359; namely, 94 Gigantomachia reliefs, 35 Telephos reliefs, 100 fragments, and 
130 inscriptions, statues, busts, bases, and horses. So great a result, attained within sixteen 
months, including many unavoidable interruptions, such as the making of a road, and the pre- 
paration of sledges, cases, etc., is, we believe, unrivalled in the history of excavations. 

The extremely uneven surface of the Akropolis (see the plan) had made it necessary to 
raise all the buildings upon terraces of masonry. These were in some instances of great extent. 
The great altar, for example, covered a space of 34.60 metres in length, and 37.70 in breadth. 
Its foundations, which form a network of squares constructed of unhewn blocks of stone filled 
in with stones and earth, were covered with marble blocks, fragments of columns, statues, and 
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architectural members of all kinds belonging to the building, while other fragments were found 
built into the Byzantine wall, or lying on the side of the mountain where they had been hurled 
by its defenders against attacking foes. The altar stood in a cella, surrounded by an Ionic 
peristyle. It was a temple-like edifice, approached by three steps, each 23 centimetres in height 
and 40 wide, resting on a very high base or stylobate, whose sides were decorated with colossal 
reliefs representing the Battle between the Gods and Giants, formed of slabs 2.30 metres high 
and 0.50 thick, overshadowed by a richly sculptured and widely projecting cornice. The names 
of the gods who took part in the combat, and those of their adversaries, the giants, were 
inscribed in letters of bronze above and below the slabs, together with the name of the artist, 
now unfortunately so nearly obliterated as to be quite illegible We know the chief sculptors of 
the school of Pergamon, —Isigonos, Phyromachos, Stratonikos, and Antigonos, who represented 
in marble the battles of Attalos and Eumenes with the Gauls,;— but even with this help cannot 


recognize the worn-out letters which would perhaps have identified one of them as the sculptor 
of these masterly works. 
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L Debn fe 
THE GREAT ALTAR AND OTHER BUILDINGS AT PERGAMON. 
RECONSTRUCTED BY R. BOHN. 


From “ Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen.” 


In the Fahrbuch article, by Richard Bohn, upon the site and construction of the great altar, 
he speaks of the difficulty of reconstructing it, because the edifice is wanting in that strict 
cohesion of parts which is found in Greek buildings of an earlier time; but, he adds, the task 
is facilitated by alphabetic marks upon the architectural members. These consist of single or 
double Greek letters; as, for example, Alpha, Beta, etc. upon the marbles belonging to one 
course, and Alpha Beta, Alpha Gamma, etc. upon those of the next series. The altar proper, 
which, if we are to credit Pausanias, was made of the ashes of sacrificed victims, like that of 
Zeus at Olympia, had a marble parapet around its base, sculptured with reliefs representing the 
history of Telephos, son of Herakles, the mythic founder of the city. Many of them have been 
recovered, together with a number of Ionic capitals and bases belonging to the peristyle, which 
in delicacy and technical perfection are said to equal those of the Propylaion and of the temple 
of Nike Apteros at Athens. 

Next to the great altar, the most important building at Pergamon was the Augusteum, or 
temple of Augustus. It was of the Corinthian order, and, in architectural language, peripteral 


1 Plin. Mat. Hist., XXXIV. 84. 
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hexastyle; that is, the cella was surrounded by columns, six at the pronaos, and a like number 
at the posticum, and nine on either side of the edifice. These columns, with twenty-four flutings 


and richly adorned capitals and bases, are 1.10 metres in diameter, and 9.80 metres in height. 


That the temple was not hypethral, but entirely roofed over, is proved, according to Stiller, by 


the holes in which the roof beams were inserted between unworked stones. Its entrance was to 
the east. The court on the west contained a very elegant exedra of white marble (see p. 145) 
built by King Attalos II., semicircular in shape, and raised on three steps. The top of the 
low wall which described the arc was decorated with bronze statues, all of which have perished. 
Heads. of Trajan and Hadrian, and fragments of colossal marble statues, were found under the 
cella of the temple, which in all probability was destroyed by an earthquake at some unknown 
period. This “ Templum Augusti et Urbis Rome,” the so-called Sebasteion, is represented upon 
the coins of Pergamon. These alone preserve the record of its appearance. 

The remaining buildings whose sites have been identified at Pergamon are the Amphitheatre, 
which stood on the northwest spur of the Akropolis; the temple of Asklepios, distant about 
two miles from the city; and the Gymnasium. The latter was built upon a terrace 250 metres 
in length, some forty feet below the summit of the hill. It consisted of a court, 74.30 metres in 
length and 35.60 in width, surrounded by columns between which statues were placed, and a 
number of small chambers and halls decorated with niches. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH THE STEPS OF THE ALTAR. 








PUEBLO POTTERYY. 





MONG the specimens of modern pottery 
placed in my hands for description, and 
which were obtained from the pueblos of New 
Mexico by the several expeditions under Lieu- 
tenant (now Captain) George M. Wheeler, Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. A., in charge of the geo- 
graphical surveys west of the r1ooth meridian, 
there are several which are worthy of consider- 
ation in connection with the chromolithographic 
plate herewith published, from drawings by Mr. 
H. J. Morgan, which could not be given in the 
report prepared for Lieutenant Wheeler.! 
The large jar (see Fig. I on plate) was 
brought from the pueblo of Zufi by Mr. Francis 
Klett, of the expedition of 1873. The interest 





of the student of course centres upon its pecu- 





liar decoration, which recalls at once some of 
the jars obtained by Cesnola at Cyprus, and 
the “ Phoenician” style of decoration. For this 
reason it is of particular value in connection with a study of corresponding developments among 
widely separated peoples in a corresponding state of barbaric art. It is fourteen inches in its 
greatest diameter and twelve inches in height. Like all other pottery made by the various 
tribes of America, it was formed without the assistance of the potter’s wheel. In material and 
construction it is far better than most of the pottery known as Pueblo ware. It is thin, firm, 
and light, and well baked, in these respects more nearly resembling the ancient pottery from 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Utah, than that now obtained from the pueblos of the Rio 
Grande, which is the kind that has become so well known as Pueblo pottery during the past 
few years. It is made of a natural gray clay. On its inside and around the rim is a slight red 
wash, probably consisting of a very thin mixture of red ochre and clay. Its concave base and 
about three inches of its under surface are also red, but the color is much deeper than on the 
inside. Above this red base the vessel has received a thin but perfect wash of white clay, and 
this portion is divided into four zones, formed by parallel black lines painted over the white, 
which are evenly drawn around the jar. 

As will be seen in the plate, the upper of these zones is defined above by a narrow 
black line just under the lip of the vessel, and below by two bands, each of which is about 
one fourth of an inch in width, painted on the shoulder of the jar; the very narrow white line 


COIL-MADE JAR FROM AN ADOBE RUIN IN SOUTHERN UTAH. 


From A SPECIMEN IN THE PEAgopy Museum. 


1 Report on the Geographical Surveys West of the \ooth Meridian. Vol. VII. Archeology. 
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left between them adding much to the artistic effect produced. 
$ | 


From some peculiar freak the 
decorator has left 


a very narrow white border, where the two ends of these bands meet, care- 
fully finishing the dark bands with this object in view. All the other bands about the jar are 


continuous, and do not show where they were joined. In this upper zone are six of the singu- 


lar geometrical compound figures shown on the plate, each of which is a copy of the others. 
These are carefully painted in black upon the white ground, and a small portion in each figure 
is filled in by narrow parallel 'ines in red. 


The second zone is wider than any of the others, and occupies a vertical space on the jar 
of three and a quarter inches. In this zone is a procession of seven deer, with branched antlers 
and male organs. These animal figures are represented in profile, without any attempt at per- 
spective, and very little regard to proportion. The antlers, ears, and legs of both sides are 
shown by placing one in front of the other, and it will be noticed that the double hoof is 
represented by two short parallel lines, one of which is over the other. The legs are drawn 
remarkably straight and slender, the joints being indicated by slight protuberances. Around 
the dark oval representing the eye there is a white line, and a white crescent-shaped portion 
is left on the rump. Extending from the nose to the shoulder is a dark line on the white 
ground, which terminates in a triangular figure, the centre of which is red. This is probably 
intended to represent the heart and lungs of the animal, and may express life. Under this 
line from the nose are four white blotches, which seem to be an attempt to outline a mouth 


and throat.* In front of each of these animal figures, which are drawn in black and _ brown, 
there is a peculiar branched object painted in red. This may be intended to represent a 
plant, but its regular geometrical design makes it difficult of determination. 


It consists of five 
divisions, branching from a root. 


Three of these branches terminate in coils to the right, and 
one to the left; the lowest branch on the right is simple and short. 

Between the two black lines defining the third zone, which is not much over half the width 
of those above and below it, there are eight deer, represented in the same manner as in the 
zone above, but they are not as large, and, in order to get the figures into the limited vertical 
space, it will be observed that the animals are represented with very short legs. 

The fourth, or lowest, of the zones contains six more of the animal figures, drawn in a 
similar manner, and of about the same size with those in the second division above, except 
that the figures of the male deer, indicated 


by antlers, alternate with others representing 
females without antlers and with young. 


The foetus is drawn in profile, standing, with its head 
in the posterior portion of its mother’s body, and occupies the total length and width of the 


body of the parent. Between these male and female deer are branching figures of the same 


character and color with those in the second zone. 

Altogether, this vessel is a most interesting work, and of a pattern of decoration entirely 
unlike any other that I have seen; but it is probable that others of a similar character will be 
obtained from the southern pueblos, as it is evidently a characteristic style of ornamentation, 
which would be reproduced by the same people. 

A water-bottle of thick red clay (see Fig. 2 on plate) obtained by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, at 
San Ildefonso, on the Rio Grande, while much inferior in construction to the jar from Zufii, is 
of interest in this connection, as it not only rudely represents a bird by its shape, but, like some 
of the pottery from Cyprus, it is decorated with figures of birds painted in black upon a white 
ground. One of these birds is represented in profile, and the others in the act of flight, with 
the wings and feet of each extended to the right and left of the body, the head in profile, and 
the tail expanded. 

Fig. 3 of the plate shows the character of the ornamentation common on the recent Pueblo 
pottery, such as has been of late years widely distributed from Santa Fé. 


This large jar was 
obtained at San Ildefonso, but similar ware is made at several of the Rio Grande pueblos, and 


This ware is of red clay, generally thick and rather rudely made, 


taken to Santa Fé for sale. 
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and the black figures are put on over a white wash. The zigzag or “lightning” ornamentation 
on the central portion of the vessel is a survival of a very old style of decoration, but that 
around the upper portion is only found on modern work. 

A comparison of the pottery made by the present inhabitants of the pueblos, of which the 
vessels figured on the plate are specimens, with that of ancient date, shows that a great deteri- 
oration has taken place in native American art, a rule which, I think, can be applied to all the 
more advanced tribes of America. The remarkable hardness of all the fragments of colored 
pottery which have been obtained from the vicinity of the old ruins in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, and Utah, and also of the pottery of the same character found in the ruins of adobe 
houses and in caves in Utah, shows that the ancient people understood the art of baking 
earthen-ware far better than their probable descendants now living in the pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona. The gray clay seems to contain a large amount of silicious material, 
which, on being subjected to a great heat, becomes slightly vitrified. The vessels made of the 
gray-colored clay have apparently received a thin wash of the same, upon which the black 
ornamentation was put before baking, and the intense heat to which they were afterwards sub- 
jected has vitrified this thin layer of clay, which now appears like a slight glaze. The polish is 
probably due to the smoothing of the surface with a stone before the thin wash was applied, 
as is now done by the present Pueblo Indians and by several tribes in the United States and 
Mexico. The black substance, uniting with the clay wash, was burnt in and became a fast color. 
The red color was produced by the combination of a large quantity of red ochre with the gray 
clay, and according to the greater or less amount used is more or less red throughout. To 
such vessels a thin wash of the clay, containing a large proportion of the ochre, was applied 
before baking, which resulted in a deep red color, and the black ornamental lines were burnt 
in with the ochre-clay wash. The same method is probably followed by the present pueblo 
people, but, as their pottery is not as well baked, the colors are not so permanent, and the 
vessels made are generally far inferior in construction, as they are thicker and more porous than 
the ancient specimens. 

Among the many fragments of ancient pottery that | have examined from the region named 
I have not seen a piece in which more than a single color was employed in its ornamentation. 
With very few exceptions, in which the decoration is of a brownish color, with a metallic lustre, 
the pattern consists of black lines and figures on either the red or the gray ground. The tail- 
piece to this article is taken from fragments of ancient pottery found among the ruins in the 
San Juan valley, and exhibits several of the characteristic patterns of decoration. In the modern 
vessels from the pueblos on the Rio Grande, the prevailing colors are white and black over a 
red clay. In some, however, the black figures are painted directly upon the red or primary 
color of the vessel. 

It is a little remarkable that, both among the ancient and present pueblo tribes, the orna- 
mentation on the vessels of clay should be so confined to figures expressed in color. I do not 
remember having seen a specimen of this class of smooth red or gray pottery on which incised 
work appears, and I may further remark that, so far as my examination has extended, I have 
seen on pottery of this character only expressions of geometrical figures. On the recent pottery 
there is now and then an attempt at a representation of natural forms, such as leaves, birds, and 
deer, but this realistic ornamentation, as already shown, is poorly executed. It is also worthy 
of remark, that, while the present pueblo tribes, particularly the Zufii, often model vessels and 
other objects in clay, to represent men, birds, and other natural forms, only a single fragment 
of such a form, so far as my knowledge extends, has been found under circumstances indicating 
any degree of antiquity. This single exception consists of a portion of a small vessel which 
was made to represent a quadruped. It is in the Peabody Museum, and is marked as having 
been found on the Rio Gila, in New Mexico. The gray clay of which it is made and the 
character of its ornamentation have a close resemblance to some of the bird-like vessels from 
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Zufi, and it is not so well baked as the fragments of undoubted ancient pottery. Probably 


belonging to about the same period between ancient and modern art with this fragment of 
animal form, is a nearly perfect mug, made of gray clay and ornamented with black lines, and 
lozenge-shaped and other figures, also from the Rio Gila. In shape, this is like an old flat- 
bottomed beer-mug, with a handle extending the whole length of the side. Portions of some- 
what similar mugs have been found among the fragments of ancient pottery, but, so far as I 
know, none of these had a droad and flat bottom. The clay of which this vessel is made has 
been pretty well burnt, and is hard and firm: its thickness, however, gives to the mug a rude 
and clumsy appearance, not noticeable in the older specimens. Another vessel which I am 
inclined to regard as not very old is a nearly perfect bowl of red clay, about ten inches in 
diameter, which is said to have been obtained from a ruined pueblo in New Mexico, and is now 
in the government collection. Although this bowl is very well made, it has not been baked to 
that degree of hardness common in the ancient pottery, and its decoration is not so well done. 
Another form of ancient pottery has been often found at the ruined pueblos and old cliff- 
houses, as well as in the mounds and caves of Utah. This is the “ coil-made,”’ and embraces 
vessels of various sizes and forms which are made by coiling bands of clay upon themselves. 
Many such have been found in the mounds formed by the ruined adobe houses in Southern 
Utah, and others were obtained by Dr. Palmer from caves in Utah. A number of perfect ves- 
sels, and many fragments, from these places, are in the Peabody Museum, Cambridge. In these 
vessels, which sometimes have colored designs within, the outside is often corrugated by simply 
leaving the projecting edges of the coils of clay, as shown in the initial figure of this article. 
Mr. Holmes has also figured pottery of this character, found in the cliff-houses, in his valuable 
paper contained in Dr. Hayden’s Annual Report for 1876. In some, the little ridges thus 
formed are cut into diamond-shaped figures, pinched with the fingers, marked with the thumb- 
nail, or otherwise treated, as may be seen in the engraving on the first page of this brief 

account of some of the forms of Pueblo pottery. 
F. W. PUTNAM. 
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BRITISH PAINTERS: with Eighty Examples of their 
Work engraved on Wood. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1881. vi-+ 162 pp. 4to. 

AMERICAN PAINTERS: with One Hundred and Four 
Examples of their Work engraved on Wood. By 
G. W. SHELDON. Enlarged Edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1881. x-+ 228 pp. 4to. 


™@ RITISH PAINTERS is a handsome gift-book, 
English in authorship and printing, though 
issued here with the imprint of the Messrs. 
Appleton. The artists considered are forty in 
number, beginning with Turner and Constable. They in- 
clude most of the familiar names of the century, though 
the selection strikes one as being a little arbitrary. For 
example, Maclise, and Leslie, and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
are missing from among the elder men; and in the later 
list we fail to find Watts, and Millais, and Holman Hunt, 
and Leighton, and Burne-Jones, while place is given to 
such as Holl and Philip Richard Morris. The biographi- 
cal notices are concise but sufficient. The critical writing 
is of the most stereotyped sort. The public is not dis- 
turbed in its worship of traditional favorites, nor, on the 
other hand, is it perplexed by any attempt systematically 
to explain the wherefore of that worship. The result is 
not very instructive when, occasionally, something like 
comparison or special analysis occurs. We are told of 
Mulready’s pictures, for example, that “there is nothing 
in the whole range of Dutch or Flemish art that can be 
brought into comparison with them for truth of drawing, 
elaborate finish, and splendor of coloring. It has been 
well said that, ‘as a painter (sc), Mulready’s art is per- 
fection.””” Mr. Jones Barker is called “certainly the 








Horace Vernet of England,” a title to which even those 
who do not much care for Vernet may well object. Faed 
is held to be the equal of Wilkie as a delineator of Scottish 
life, and to have the advantage of him in some technical 
points. And of the English school in general we are told 
that, while it took centuries for the art of every other 
country to develop, “fifty years have sufficed to place 
England on a level with the best art-epochs of the Conti- 
nent; for if we have not produced a Raphael, a Guido, or 
a Leonardo da Vinci, it ought to be borne in mind that we 
have exhibited a greater diversity of talent and more origi- 
nality than the most famous schools of Italy ever sent 
forth.” 

The illustrations are carefully done, but not of remark- 
able excellence, as we count it to-day. They are due to 
the most prominent engravers of England; for though no 
names are cited, we may decipher on the cuts those of 
Whymper, Cooper, Dalziel, Nicholls, Allen, and Butter- 
worth and Heath. It would be interesting to know whether 
the bad drawing in one or two cuts, notably in the one 
(unsigned) after Mr. Frederic Walker’s Fireside, should 
be set down to the account of the creative or of the repro- 
ductive artist. 

The companion volume to the above — American 
Painters, by Mr. G. W. Sheldon —is identical with it 
in appearance and plan, but is in every respect a more 
satisfactory book. It proves once more the superiority of 
our wood-engraving, although there are, I think, among 
our recent publications some that would prove it in a 
still more striking way. The engravers represented are 
Messrs. Linton, Morse, Harley, Anthony, Bobbett, Fil- 
mer, Smithwick, Juengling, Annin, and Closson. It will 
be seen that some admirable workers are missing, notably 
Messrs. Kruell and Cole. Good specimens are shown 
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from both the older and the newer schools of workman- 
ship. the younger men being, perhaps, a little less auda- 
cious than usual. Our individual preference for one school 
over the other will always depend upon our relative love 
for the wood-cut as such, and for the picture which it re- 
produces. Mr. Linton, on the one hand, here gives us 
cuts that in and for themselves are admirable, and that well 
portray the artist’s “Aewe. Mr. Juengling and his fellows, 
on the other hand, show methods which may not be so 
pleasing to an eye that cares for the /echnigue of the en- 
eraver, but which certainly result in a more perfect sug- 
vestion of the creative artist, —of the personal element in 
his work, of its sev//ment as well as of its theme. Mr. 
Linton’s A’omany Girl, for example, does not suggest Mr. 


Fuller, although he is one of the most individual and 
Mr. Juengling’s cuts do 
Notice 
here the rendering of the Messrs. Smillie’s landscapes, 


What- 


ever we may think of this wood-cut in itself, it certainly 


strongly marked of painters. 
suggest the artist, if he has any individuality at all. 


and especially that of Mr. Weir’s Good Samaritan. 


gives the sentiment, 


the feeling, and the quality of the 
original canvas in a marvellous way. 


deal, of course, that clamors to be said about many of the 


There is a great 


wood-cuts, and it would nearly always take the form of 
praise. But I have only space for a few words with regard 
to the text of the volume. 

It is not, as we so often find it in books of this class, 
nere padding between the plates. We may safely predict 
that Mr. Sheldon’s book will be read as well as looked 
into, and read with much pleasure. His judgments are 
very decided, and bear the stamp of individuality. This is 
a refreshing fact, even though we may not always think 
them very wise or quite consistent. The axioms he lays 
down and the conclusions he draws in one notice may be 
contradicted in the next, but this does not prevent us from 
enjoying an admirable sentiment or profiting by a clever 
bit of characterization when we find it. In general the 
tone is laudatory, as it should be: else why should the 
artists in question have been selected for comment? Yet 
one wonders at times whether a critic who often shows an 
appreciation of excellent art does not suspect that some of 
his compliments rather strain the widest charity of criti- 
cism. What severity he shows is usually kept for the 
younger men, who, perhaps, deserve it least. Doubtless 
the public will be better pleased, however, than if their 
time-honored favorites had been among the criticised. 
The most serious defect of the book is the want of a 
thread of unity between the notices. There is not even 
any system in their sequence. Each man is treated by 
which 
place him in one or another of two well-marked groups. 


himself, with small indication of the tendencies 
As this fact of division and new departure, however, is 
the most interesting and vital fact in our art to-day, our 
author’s failure to mark it more distinctly must lessen the 
value of a book that has been prepared especially for those 
who are not very familiar with the subject. And Mr. 
Sheldon would have been more satisfactory sometimes had 
he adhered more closely to his theme. 
Mr. Chase, for instance, there is no criticism or descrip- 
tion of his work, but the pages are devoted instead to the 
work of Mr. Alden Weir, though this artist elsewhere has 
a place of his own. 

I have mentioned some of the weak points of Mr. Shel- 
don’s book, rather than the strong ones that will be patent 
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to every reader ; h 
it is very interesting to those who know our artists and 
their work, others may be puzzled by a lack of agreement 
between sthe author’s various conclusions, and of consist- 


for only thus could I prove that, althoug! 


ency in the judgments he pronounces. Every artist will 
subscribe to some of his opinions, and every Philistine wil] 


delight in others. The reader’s perplexity may be in- 


creased, moreover, by the autobiographical element which 


has been introduced, although it forms the most valuable 
portion of the text. The many men whose words are 
quoted, often at some length, show more minds than might 
have been expected even. Of Millet, for example, there 
are very varying judgments cited, from that of Mr. Thomas 
Moran, —who says he is “repulsive” and ‘coarse and 
vulgar,” and suggests nothing that is not “degraded,” his 
peasants being “ very little above animals,” —to that of Mr. 
Inness, who calls him “one of those artistic angels whose 
aim is to represent pure and holy human sentiments.” 
With Corot the case is about the same, and the late Cottier 
collection comes in for an amusing variety of comment. 
It is still more interesting when well-known artists speak 
of themselves and their work. They often seem to be 
more keen-sighted than we should have thought. When 
one of them, for instance, compares his art to that of a 
newspaper reporter, he characterizes it more cleverly and 
more severely than a critic would have cared to do. Among 
some really valuable fragments of conversation, I may men- 
tion those which have fallen from the lips of Hunt, and 
Inness, and De Haas. : 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


STAMMBUCH DER NATIONAL-GALERIE. Radirungen von 
ERNST FORBERG, HANS MEYER und Anderen.  He- 
rausgegeben von Dr. M. JORDAN. Berlin: Rud. Schu- 
ster (C. G. Liideritz Kunst-Verlag). 1880. 


ORKS like the one under notice used to be called 
“albums,” in Germany as elsewhere, but prob- 


| ably the somewhat nativistic feeling which has 
developed in the fatherland since its political 
unification rebelled against the foreign word, and hence 
this collection of portraits of, and works by, German artists, 
accompanied by short biographical and laudatory notices 
written by Dr. Max Jordan, is called a “ Stammbuch.” 
The word, which literally means * book of genealogy,” has 


no true equivalent in English, but in its more common ac- 
ceptation finds its counterpart in the “ Autograph Album,” 
a book in which supposed dear friends are requested to 
leave a written memento, with a slight hint dropped by the 
(generally young lady) possessor that, if the friend is an 
artist, a little sketch would be quite as acceptable. This 
book, therefore, in which only those modern German artists 
are represented whose works have found a place in the 
Prussian National Gallery, is to be looked upon as a 
souvenir of the men who are, or ought to be, dear to every 
German heart,—a pretty idea, certainly, even if it be 
somewhat sentimental. 

Menzel, Kréner, Ed. 
Meyerheim, Diicker, Steffeck, Harrer, Bleibtreu, and A. 
von Heyden —and two sculptors — Wittig, and R. Begas 
—have been selected for this first volume, which, as the 


Ten painters— Knaus, Preller, 
I 


preface informs us, is to be followed by others from year 
The portraits of these artists have been delicately 
etched by E. Forberg and Hans Meyer, and a specimen of 
the work of each is given in small etchings, mostly by the 


to year. 
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same skilful hands. Three of the painters, A. von Hey- 
den, Diicker, and Kroner, have been their own interpreters, 
while 7he Theatre of Marcellus in Rome, by Hugo Harrer, 
a most promising artist who died young some years ago, 
has been reproduced by Mrs. Begas-Parmentier. It is evi- 
dent that the Stamsmbuch, if continued as proposed, will fur- 


nish a very interesting record of contemporaneous German _ 


art. By arrangement with the publisher, one of the plates, 
Leukothea appears to Odysseus, etched by Hans Meyer after 
Friedrich Preller, is here presented to the readers of the 
REVIEW, who will thus be enabled to judge of the quality 
of the work much better than by any verbal description. 

Friedrich Preller (born at Eisenach in 1804, died at 
Weimar in 1878) was one of the old school of idealists, a 
race which has wellnigh disappeared before the onslaught 
of modern realism. His special field was landscape, in 
combination with the figure, transformed according to the 
dictates of classical composition into what is supposed to 
be a higher expression of its essence than Nature herself 
can find. The great effort of Preller’s life centred in sev- 
eral series of illustrations of the Odyssey, which he exe- 
cuted as cartoons and as mural paintings. Our etching 
belongs to one of these series. It represents Odysseus in 
the vessel which he has built for himself on the island of 
Kalypso, and which was to carry him to Scheria, the island 
of the Phaiakians. But Poseidon, in his enmity, has let 
loose all the winds of heaven, the vessel is wrecked, and 
Odysseus seems doomed, when Leukothea appears and 
vives him her veil, which is to charm him against sinking. 
The most inveterate naturalist will find it impossible to 
deny that we have here a noble and yet charming composi- 
tion, which may, perchance, be quite as worthy of art as an 
impressionistic study of a dirty bootmaker’s apprentice. 

The etchings are examples of painstaking delicacy, 
rather than of the boldness and suggestiveness which we 
are accustomed to associate with the works of the needle. 
But this is a characteristic of most German art. Even the 
painter etchers of Germany, as witness the three specimens 
in this book, strive to emulate the engraver rather than to 
give the impression of an original sketch. The only ex- 
ception in the Stammbuch is the etching by Mrs. Begas- 
Parmentier, which, although the work of a woman, is by far 
the simplest, and yet strongest and most masculine, bit of 
etching in it. 

The text suffers somewhat from grandiloquence and 
mixed metaphor, as when it is said of A. von Heyden that 
“he cannot entertain all at the richly served table of oil- 
painting,” and has therefore been compelled to make use 
also of pen and pencil in the delineation of his ideas. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
—_@— 


AMERICAN POTTERY. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ARCHEOLOGY OF MIssourRI, dy 
the Archeological Section of the St. Louis Academy 
of Science. Part 1. Pottery. George A. Bates, Natu- 
ralists’ Bureau, Salem, Mass. 1880. 30 pp., 5 maps, 
24 plates. 4to. 


of Missouri, explored two mounds near New 
Madrid, in the southeastern part of that State, 
from which he obtained about a hundred speci- 
mens of pottery and numerous other objects. This collec- 
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tion was secured by the Peabody Museum of Archeology 
at Cambridge in 1874, and was briefly noticed in the Eighth 
Report of the Museum. At the time of its purchase the 
“Swallow Collection” was considered of great value and 
importance, as comparatively few objects of pottery were 
then known from the mounds and ancient burial-places of 
the Southwestern States. Since then many of the mounds 
of Southeastern Missouri and of the adjoining portions of 
Arkansas have been more or less thoroughly explored, and 
there are now probably from fifteen to twenty thousand 
objects of pottery in public and private collections which 
were obtained from that region, and are known to archzolo- 
gists under the general term of “ Missouri Pottery.” Al- 
though this peculiar type of pottery has received its name 
from first having been found in abundance in the New 
Madrid region, it would be incorrect to imply that pottery 
of the same general character is limited to that locality; for 
it is also known to be more or less abundant, here and 
there, throughout a large portion of the country drained 
by the central and lower Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Each little centre in this designated territory, however, has 
its local peculiarities, just as we should expect would be 
the case in the work of a widely spread people subdivided 
into tribes and villages, but deriving the knowledge of the 
art from a common source. 

A thorough acquaintance with this type of pottery, from 
its comparative abundance, wide distribution, and peculiar 
forms, is of great importance in American archeology ; 
and the Archeological Section of the St. Louis Academy 
has done a good work in placing within reach of all stu- 
dents the present elaborately illustrated memoir, which 
is the first of a series on the archeology of a region 
that is exceedingly rich in prehistoric and early Indian 
remains. 

The memoir is divided into two sections. In the first 
part Prof. W. B. Potter gives an interesting account of 
the position and character of the earth-works and mounds 
in the southeastern portion of the State of Missouri, in- 
cluding an important geological account of the great 
“Swamp Region” in which they are found. Accompany- 
ing this part of the memoir are five maps, showing the 
location of the old settlements on the “ridges.” These 
settlements are surrounded by embankments and ditches, 
and include most of the mounds which were explored by 
members of the Academy. 

The pottery obtained from them is described by Dr. 
Edward Evers in the second part of the memoir, ac- 
companied with twenty-four lithographic plates, upon 
which are represented over one hundred and forty ves- 
sels of various shapes and different styles of ornamenta- 
tion, which were selected for illustration from over four 
thousand specimens, belonging principally to the col- 
lections of the Academy, Dr. Engelmann, and Prof. 
Potter. 

In common with the pottery from many other and widely 
distant nations and countries, many of the vessels from 
the Missouri mounds can be classed as _ water-bottles, 
bowls, dishes, and jars, and pots with or without handles. 
Occasionally a vessel is found which has a general resem- 
blance to a form that is common to some other locality, 
and leads one to speculate on the possibility of a transmis- 
sion of the form from a widely separated people, or on the 
possibility of the individual occurrence of the same ideas, 
expressed by the peculiar design, among people who were 
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far apart. This thought will probably occur to many on 
elancing over the illustrations in the volume, when the 
general resemblances between many of the Missouri vessels 
and those from Central America and Peru, and the early 
Asiatic and Egyptian forms, will be apparent; but when 
the vessels themselves are studied, the method of their 
manufacture, the peculiarities of their ornamentation, and 
many little technicalities, will show a far greater divergence 
in the art itself than is expressed by the simple occurrence 
of identity in form and the realistic ornamentation common 
to many nations during corresponding periods of develop- 
ment. 

It is hardly necessary to state here that the Missouri 
pottery was made without the use of the wheel, and is not 
Much ot! 


thin and hard. 


elazed. it is well burnt, and is comparatively 


Probably the kiln was not used, and the 
hardening was done entirely by heating over coals or burn- 
ing in an open fire. Dr. Evers mentions much of the dark 
pottery as simply sun-dried, but a series of experiments 
has led me to the conclusion that this is an error, and that 
The 


dark-colored vessels are unquestionably very near the 


simple sun-dried specimens are very seldom found. 


natural color of the blue clay of which they are made, but 
this color is not changed unless the clay is subjected to 
considerable heat. The slight lustre on the vessels was 
probably produced by polishing the surface with a smooth 
stone while the clay was soft, as is still done by many 
Indian tribes in America. 

Much of the Missouri pottery is ornamented by waved 
lines, circles, stars, and other simple and symmetrical de- 
signs, in red, white, and black; but these colors were put 
on after burning, with a few exceptions, and are only well 
preserved under favorable conditions. In some of the red 
vessels the color was burnt in. 


designs, and “punch” and 


Common incised lines and 
“nail” ornamentation, also 
occur. 

The most important and interesting of the vessels are 
those that are modelled after natural forms which they 
faithfully represent, such as the gourd-like bottles and 
shell-like dishes, and those in which the design in orna- 
menting the vessel is to give the characteristics, if not the 
form, of fishes, frogs, birds, beavers, panthers, bears, and 
other animals, Of such 
forms the plates in the memoir give many characteristic 
examples that are well worth a study. 


as well as of men and women. 


In this brief notice of the work it is only intended to 
call the attention of the readers of the REVIEW to the first 


important memoir that has appeared on the as yet little 
known pottery of America, and to ask for it the attention 
which the subject demands. 
when the 


The time has at last come 
antiquities of our country and the remains of 
former Indian tribes are beginning to receive careful atten- 
tion, and wild speculations and loose statements are giving 
way before the accurate presentation of facts. Such me- 
moirs as the present will do much to put the knowledge of 
the archaeology of America before the public in a proper 
way, and we can but offer our congratulations to the gen- 
tlemen of the St. Louis Academy who have presented a 
portion of the results of their explorations to the public 
in this modest, conscientiously written, and well-illus- 
trated memoir. May its reception be such as to secure 
the publication of the other numbers of the series as 
proposed. 


W. PUTNAM. 
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GLAZE. By M 
Robert Clarke & 


HE author of this little book is widely and favor 
ably known to the lovers of keramics in the 
United States by her efforts in under-glaze dec- 
oration of pottery. She now presents us with 

a manual embodying chiefly the results and the salient 

points of her experience and methods in impasto painting in 

the Limoges or * Haviland style ” under the glaze. It is a 

modest, straightforward statement, without pretence or 

show of mystery, and makes a suggestive and encouraging 
cuide-book, containing much information to a beginner, but 
it is not, and is not claimed to be, a full technical treatise 
upon the art. It is well written and well printed, and is in 

general accurate and clear in statement, but it is without a 

table of contents or an index. 

The larger portion of the manual, as would be expected. 
is devoted to a description of the methods and experiments 
of its author in painting unglazed faience in vitrifiable body 
colors, by which she has succeeded in producing effects 
similar to those seen in the Limoges faience. This art, 
though by no means occult, was a few years ago compara- 
tively unknown to our potters and painters. The beauti- 
fully painted plaques and vases shown by the Havilands 
and by Doulton at the Centennial were in the nature of a 
revelation to our artists and the public of the possibilities 
of painting with vitrifiable colors, in a style as bold and 
free as is possible upon canvas, and with as brilliant but 
more durable pigments, permanently fixed and heightened 
in effect by the transparent glaze, covering them like var- 
nish upon a picture. Much of this success is due to mod- 
ern chemistry, which has greatly enriched the palette of 
keramic artists, enabling them to produce chromatic effects 
before unattainable in the furnace. The distinguishing 
feature of this kind of decoration, however, does not rest in 
the colors or in the glaze so much as in the impasto and 
relief effects caused by the use of clay body mixed with 
the coloring oxides. 

According to the author, this method of painting on 
pottery is said to have been discovered by M. Laurin, in 
France, in the year 1873. Miss McLaughlin was the first 
successful imitator in the United States, having, in 1877, 
accomplished similar pleasing results and mastered the 
methods by her own experimental investigations. Her en- 
thusiasm, ambition, and patient perseverance are worthy 
of all praise and commendation. It would be better for 
the future of the pottery interest of the country if our pot- 
ters generally were imbued with a similar spirit. The 
measure of success which she has achieved it is not our 
duty or purpose to discuss here. It will suffice to say 
that the few small pieces of her work sent to the Paris 
Exposition of 1878 received Honorable Mention from the 
International Jury. 

The actual experience of all the details essential to suc- 
cess in this branch of decorative art qualifies the author in 
a peculiar degree to write intelligently upon the subject, 
and gives to the manual a more than ordinary value. 

In the Introduction the author very properly protests 
against the delusion which seems to be prevalent, that any 
one can paint acceptably upon pottery. She insists that a 
thorough and serious study of drawing, as well as some 
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natural capacity for art, is an essential requirement. She 
shows that painting in body colors, to be successful, re- 
quires not only high artistic skill, but a mastery of many 
technical difficulties. On page 37 she says: “It places 
in the hands of the painter of pottery a method at once so 
artistic and so thoroughly in accord with the modern 
school as to awaken a profound interest in the minds of all 
lovers of art”; and on page 39: “To the artist of ability 
sufficient to make use of it, it furnishes a palette which, 
although not of the same range as that of oil colors, yet 
affords an almost unlimited scale of colors each of which 
is enhanced to the fullest degree by the brilliant glaze with 
which the work is finished.” 

In the last portion of the volume two chapters are de- 
voted to other modes of underglaze decoration, chiefly to 
modelling in relief, and incising and carving in clay. 
These, and other methods, are treated ina brief and su- 
perficial manner. They are evidently beyond the range of 
the author’s special experience. The methods and value 
of sgraffito work ave not fully shown, and the triumphs of 
Doulton in richly colored salt-glaze incised work are barely 
referred to as “ Lambeth stone-ware.” ‘Tinworth’s marvel- 
lous carvings are not mentioned, and the unrivalled Jdze- 
sur-pate of Solon is disposed of in one or two sentences. 
This part of the book is disappointing, and cannot be con- 
sidered as a manual of the art and processes mentioned. 
It is little more than an enumeration of some of the best- 
known methods without throwing any light upon the de- 
tails of the technics. We regret to feel obliged to note, 
also, the injustice of the disparaging reference to the glaze 
of the Lambeth and the Bennett faience, which, although 
possibly defective in some pieces worthy of preservation 
for their artistic beauty alone, is in general as sound and 
excellent as any. 

WILLIAM P. BLAKE. 


LEARNING TO DRAw, or the Story of a Young Designer. 
By VIOLLET-LE-Duc. Translated from the French by 
VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1881. v-—+ 320 pp. Illustr. 12mo. 


T an early age Viollet-le-Duc revolted against the 
classical routine of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, and began alone the study of the monu- 
ments of France, which at that time had re- 
ceived little attention. The finest of these buildings date 
from the Middle Ages, and it was from Gothic architecture 
that Viollet-le-Duc learned the value of truth and logic in 
art. Dependence upon reason rather than precedent be- 
came the key-note of his life, and a crusade against aca- 
demic supremacy in art, like that aroused by the brilliant 
polemics of Mr. Ruskin in England, was one of Viollet-le- 
Duc’s persistent aims. He never ceased to attack the 
lethargic complacency which springs from academic rou- 
tine, nor to denounce the perfectly trained, but unreasoning 
organization which is at once the strength and weakness of 
his country. Distinguished as an archeologist, encyclo- 
pedist, military and civil engineer, and architect, in these 
several careers he vigorously urged his opinions. 

His hatred of traditional and illogical prejudices can 
have but an indirect interest for us, who lack method in all 
things, but the translator of Viollet-le-Duc’s Histoire d’un 
Dessinateur rightly estimated the value to us of the admira- 
ble advice on the subject of drawing and education which 
this little book contains. No one is entitled to greater 
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authority in this matter of drawing than Viollet-le-Duc, for 
in his varied labors he proved with vivid emphasis the 
value of accurate and rapid drawing, and, with his example 
before us to illustrate his theories, we cannot refuse his 
conclusion, that the habit of drawing should in general be 
encouraged less as an end than asa means. Seeing and 
understanding supply the resources of the intellect, and 
drawing is at once a stimulant to observation and a test of 
comprehension. 

In the simple story in which Viollet-le-Duc presents his 
essay, an intelligent peasant-boy is adopted by a well-to-do 
manufacturer, whose keen observations and theories repre- 
sent those of the author. The boy is taught to draw with 
judicious progression directly from nature, and gradually, 
from sketching and observation, the workings of nature are 
pointed out, and man’s relations to it explained. Much 
definite information is given with extraordinary clearness on 
matters of science and art. The boy learns that these laws 
of nature are at once his tools and his opportunities. He 
grows up aclose observer and clear thinker, and with his 
liberal education any profession is open to him, including 
that of an artist, for which his love for nature and skill in 
drawing seem to fit him. But a few decisive experiments 
convince his protector that the young man’s mind is more 
apt to draw conclusions than inspiration from his surround- 
ings, and hence the career of a designer is decided upon. 
A very fair exposition of the threatened decadence into 
which illogical design is betraying the industrial arts in 
France is introduced towards the end of the book. The 
evil is summed up in the doctrine of an academic de- 
signer, that “it is not for art to submit to material methods, 
but material methods should yield to art,” and the remedy 
is shown to lie in thoughtful and logical design, where 
“the first condition of composition is a knowledge of ma- 
terials and their proper manufacture.” 

The book is of the highest value to teachers ; but, true 
to the author’s principles of making every one reason for 
himself, it is not a whit less valuable to all who are inter- 
ested in the development of the intelligence and the pro- 
gress of art. The work is carefully translated, and illus- 
trated by reproductions of the numerous drawings in the 
original edition. 

ARTHUR ROTCH. 


REPRODUCTIVE ART. 


PROOFS FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY AND ST. NICHOLAS. 
Second Series. Scribner & Co., New York. Frederick 
Warne & Co. London. 1881. (50 plates. 4to. In 
Portfolio.) 


mg) HIS second series of proof impressions differs in 
™ several respects from its precursor of a year 
ago. In the first place it is really a “ Portfolio,” 
each picture being printed separately on a sheet 
of stout tinted paper, and, secondly, quite a considerable 
number of the plates (one fifth) are the product, not of the 
graver, but of the modern reproductive processes which 
are based upon photography. This fact, however, does 
not affect the value of the collection, which, as a notice in 
Scribner's Monthly for January, 1881, explained, has been 
selected rather with a view to the representation of the 
work of the artists who executed the originals, than as an 
exhibition of the skill of our engravers. For many pur- 
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poses the “process ” is invaluable, and it is well, therefore, 
that the public should be accustomed to it, and should be 
made to understand its advantages. There is no use wast- 
ing the energy and ruining the eyes of wood-engravers on 
charcoal or crayon sketches, such as those by Millet con- 
tained in this Portfolio, or upon pen-and-ink drawings like 
Mr. Blum’s Foseph Fefferson as Bob Acres, when chem- 
istry will do the work for us so satisfactorily. 
still a wide field left for the engraver, which the process 
will probably never be able to contest. 
which the wood-cut, or any other method of hand-engrav- 


There is 
The great charm 


ing, will always possess, and which gives it a value entirely 
its own, is the element of personality which it possesses, 
and the interest is increased when the problem is compli- 
cated by the interpenetration of two individualities ; that is 
to say, when the engraver is called upon, not to work from 
a photograph from life, but to interpret the work of another 
artist. It is the lack of this interest which assigns to fac- 
simile engraving, however skilful and learned it may be, a 
rank below the interpretative work of him who, besides the 
knowledge of the idiom spoken by the original, must needs 
have also the knowledge of another idiom. The fac-simi- 
list merely repeats the speech of the original, and his sole 
aim is to reproduce all its peculiarities with the utmost 
attainable degree of fidelity. The interpretative engraver, 
on the contrary, takes the idea, and clothes it in a new 
We may well leave the former task to be performed 
by the forces of nature, which we are daily compelling to 


body. 


do our bidding more faithfully than before, and may rejoice 
that thereby we have relieved the human intellect from 
another weight of drudgery, thus leaving it free to apply 
itself to higher and more worthy themes. 

The artists represented are Raphael, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Lionardo da Vinci, Van Dyck, C. de Moor, A. van Ostade, 
J. F. Millet, J. E. Millais, Wm. Blake, Wyatt Eaton, Wm. 
M. Chase, A. H. Thayer, Th. Tchoumakoff, Vedder, La 
Farge, C. A. Vanderhoof, J. Dabour, Whistler, Mrs. Foote, 
De Neuville, Miss Oakey, Seymour Haden, Chialiva, 
E. A. Abbey, C. Makousky, Edelfelt, George Inness, Jr., 
F. Lathrop, Thos. Moran, Miss Knowlton, A. 
Homer Martin, and Robert Blum. It is curious to remark 
among the works by American artists the same preponder- 
ance of figure subjects over landscapes that has been 
noticed in late exhibitions. 


Brennan, 


Among the engravers, the lion’s share has fallen to Mr. 
T. Cole, who contributes no less than sixteen specimens, 
many of them portraits. These, however, although the 
most ambitious efforts in the collection, are not the most 
satisfactory, as the treatment of flesh which Mr. Cole has 
adopted is too uniform to render the flexibility of the 
human skin. He is at his best in the translation of Mr. 
Thayer’s Autumn Afternoon in the Berkshire Hills, the 
vague haziness of which he renders with admirable fidelity, 
and in 7he Sower, after Millet. Mr. W. B. Closson, in 
his delicately engraved Voung Russian Girl, shows a 
somewhat similar inflexibility, yet the great tenderness of 
the manipulation produces a more pleasing effect. In the 
treatment of flesh Mr. Kruell retains his pre-eminence, 
although his work suffers in 7he Princes in the Tower by 
being printed too dark. But a comparison of his Walt 
Whitman with Mr. Cole’s Gladstone, both engraved from 
photographs, offers good opportunity for study and reflec- 
tion. 


As fac-simile work, which challenges admiration for its 
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painstaking imitation of line-engraving, Mr. R. A. Muller's 
Peter the Great, and Madonna of the Lily, the latter no 
wholly fac-simile, are worthy of all praise. 

If the “ Portfolio” is dismissed with these short ri 
marks, it is not because the rest of its contents does not 
merit attention. It may, indeed, justly be said that ther, 
is hardly a plate in it which the true amateur will not prize, 
and Messrs. Scribner & Co. are quite justified in saying 
that “it is an indication of the increased value of art in 
current periodical literature, that a collection like the pres- 
ent can be made, drawn mainly from the issues of a single 
year.” 

. S. R. KOEHLER. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 
Mrs. EDNAH D. CHENEY has just given to the public, 
through Messrs. Lee & Shepard, a volume of Gleanings in 


the Field of Art, consisting of lectures delivered in Boston 
and elsewhere. 


MEssrs. JOHN WILEY & SONS announce a reprint of 
Ruskin’s letters on art, science, politics, economy, etc., 


published chiefly in the daily papers from 1840 to 1880, 
under the title of 4rvrows of the Chase. The work is edited 
by an Oxford pupil, and will have a preface by Mr. Ruskin. 

Pror. F. W. PuTNAM, the Curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archeology and Ethnology at Cam- 
bridge, contributes to the Scientific American Supplement 
of Jan. Ist an illustrated article on Ancient American Pot- 
tery, which, in the guise of a review of the Contributions, 
etc. of the St. Louis Academy of Sciences (of which a 
short notice, from his pen, appears also in this number of 
the REVIEW), contains much information that is absolutely 
new on the subject. The article in question is therefore 
recommended to the special attention of those who are in- 
terested either in American archeology or in the general 
history of pottery. 

THE CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE of the works of the 
late Sanford R. Gifford is to be made as exhaustive as 
possible. The labor is greatly facilitated by the fact that 
the artist was in the habit of marking the titles and dates 
Mr. Waldo S. 
Pratt, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has also ex- 
amined Mr. Gifford’s books, and has addressed a circular 
to all persons who figure therein as purchasers, requesting 
them to inform him whether they still own the pictures, or, 
if the contrary, to communicate to him the name and ad- 
dress of the present owner. 

THE MEMORIAL VOLUME, to be published for private 
circulation by the Century Club, in honor of the late San- 
ford R. Gifford, will probably be ready for distribution by 
the time this notice appears in print. It will contain the 
remarks made by Messrs. Whittredge, Weir, and McEntee 
at the memorial meeting held by the Club on Nov. togth, 
the poems read by Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Stedman on the 
same occasion, several letters from friends of the deceased, 
and a photograph from a black-and-white oil sketch, Venice 
and Venetian Sails. 

Tue StupIo AND MusIcaL REVIEw is the title of a 
new weekly journal, devoted to painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, engraving, and the other fine arts, about to be 
published in New York. The artistic part of this periodi- 


on the backs of his principal canvases. 
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cal, or, more properly speaking, that part of it devoted to 
the arts of design, will be under the management of Mr. 
Alvan S. Southworth. According to the prospectus, there 
will be “ illustrations, when demanded.” 


FOREIGN. 


M. ALFRED MICHIELS, the well-known author of the 
Histoire de la Peinture Flamande, has in press a new book 
entitled Van Dyck et ses Elbves, which will throw new 
light upon the life and works of this great artist. M. 
Michiels had the good fortune to find a number of man- 
uscript documents and authenticated papers which, it is 
said, will upset nearly everything that has so far been 
written about Van Dyck, and will supply many hitherto 
missing data concerning his career. After his first dis- 
coveries had been made, M. Michiels was enabled to con- 
tinue his researches in Italy and in England by the liberal- 
ity of the French government. With the aid of the papers 
discovered, among which is the itinerary of Van Dyck 
during his stay in Italy, his travels in that country, where 
he formed his style, can be followed step by step. The 
book, which promises to be of importance for the history 
of art, will be published by Renouard of Paris. It will 
consist of about 580 pages octavo, illustrated by sixteen 
cuts, and five etchings. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S //ios is published in a German 
translation by Brockhaus, of Leipsic. 

THE KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN, by Audsley and Bowes, 
is announced to be published by Messrs. Henry Sotheran 
& Co. in a second smaller edition, containing thirty-two 
plates, sixteen of which are in gold and colors, and three 
hundred and twenty pages of text, with numerous wood- 
engravings. It is stated that this new edition, which will 
be published at the reduced price of two guineas, will con- 
tain all the text of the folio work, besides a large amount 
of additional information about the potters and factories of 
Japan, an extensive collection of marks and monograms, 
and a copious index. 

MEssrs. TRUBNER & Co. are to publish 7he Science 
of Beauty: an Analytical Enquiry into the Laws of 
Esthetics, by Avary W. Holmes-Forbes. 

Messrs. BLACKIE & SON are about to publish a series 
of drawing-books, which are to be edited by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, R. A. 

THE GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS has prepared an 
album containing twenty etchings by the late Jules Jacque- 
mart; among them, one, Christ a la Colonne, which is now 
published for the first time. To the subscribers of the 
Gazette the album is sold at a reduced price. 

MEssrs. MELE & ABENIACAR, of Naples, are reported 
to be making preparations for the publication of a popular 
illustrated periodical, devoted to art and archeology, and 
to be called Pompez. 

THE FOURTH VOLUME has just been issued of the Ux- 
published Documents relating to the History of the Muse- 
ums of Italy. The work is subsidized by the General 
Direction of Museums and Excavations in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction at Rome. 

Mr. E. A. SEEMANN, of Leipsic, has issued the sixth 
and last volume of Dr. Dohme’s great work, Kumst und 
Kiinstler des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. A supplement 
is promised under the title of Kunst und Kiinstler des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE GRAND DUCHY OF HESSE 





is about to prepare a richly illustrated work, entitled Kumst 
und Alterthum im Grossherzogthum Hessen, which is 
to include all the artistic monuments in the three prov- 
inces of the duchy. The work is to be completed in five 
years. Dr. G. Schaefer, of Darmstadt, Prof. Dr. von 
Ritgen, architect, of Giessen, and Dr. Bockenheimer and 
Prebendary Schneider, both of Mayence, are mentioned as 
editors for the provinces of Starkenburg and Rhenish 
Hesse. 


——@— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 


GILCHRIST, ALEX. Life of William Blake, with selections from his 
poems and other writings. New and enlarged ed., illustr. from 
Blake’s own works, with additional letters and a memoir of the 
author. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 2vols. xxi + 431 
and ix + 383 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $15. 

HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT. Art essays. No. 2: Modern schools 
of art, American and European. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
1881. 883 pp. 8vo. (Atlas Series.) Paper, 30 cents. 

How to draw and paint. Philadelphia: J. & H. Dickerson. 1880. 
65 pp., 42 plates. 12mo. Paper, $1. 

Modern architectural designs and details. New York: Bicknell & Com- 
stock. 1880. Parts 2and 3. (As previously announced. See this 
volume of the REVIEW, p. 126.) 

PHILLIPS, HENRY, JR. Notes upon a denarius of Augustus Cesar, a 
paper read before the [Numismatic and Antiquarian] Society [of 
Philadelphia], February 5, 1880. (Reprinted from the American 
Fournal of Numismatics.) 7 pp. 8vo. 

SENSIER, ALFRED. Jean Francois Millet, peasant and painter; trans- 
lated by Helena De Kay from the French. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 1881. xii+ 230 pp. Illustr. Square 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

WARREN, S. E. Elementary projection drawing: theory and practice. 
5th ed., revised, with a new division on the elements of machines. 
New York: J. Wiley & Sons. 1880. xiv + 162 pp. 24 folding 
plates. 8vo. (Industrial science drawing.) Cloth, $1.50. 


FOREIGN. 


ALLGEYER, JuL. Handbuch iiber das Lichtdruck Verfahren. Prak- 
tische Darstellung zur verschiedenen Anwendung fiir Hand- und 
Schnellpressendruck. Fiir Praktiker und gebildete Laien. Leipzig: 
Scholtze. 1881. viii + 190 pp. 2 heliotypes and 20 wood-cuts. 
8vo. 6 marks. 

AUBERTIN, C. Quelques renseignements sur le musée archéologique de 
Beaune. Beaune. 130 pp. 12mo. 

BELGIOjJOSO, C. Brera. Studii e bozzetti artistici. 
478 pp. 16mo. 6 marks. 

Bosc, E. Dictionnaire raisonné d’architecture et des sciences et arts 
qui s’y rattachent. (As previously announced.) Parts 16-19. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot & Cie. 

CAMPARDON, E. Un artiste oublié. J.-B. Massé, peintre de Louis 
XV., dessinateur graveur; documents inédits. Paris: Charavay 
fréres. 302 pp. 16mo. (317 copies, 5 on Japanese, 12 on India, 
300 on Dutch paper.) 

Chateau de Pierrefonds, dessiné d’aprés nature et lithographié par 
Bachelier. Paris: Lemercier & Cie. 13 pp. and 15 plates. Oblong 
16mo. 

DEHAISNES. L’Espagne a-t-elle exercé une influence artistique dans 
les Pays-Bas? Etude historique ; par M. le chanoine D., archiviste 
du Nord. Lille. 25 pp. 8vo. 

DESJARDINS, T. La Vénus de Vienne; note sur les restes de murailles 
antiques situées 4 Vienne audessous du mont Pipet ; le temple romain 
de Vienne en Dauphiné. Tours. 38 pp. and plate. $8vo. (Extract 
from the Comptes Rendus du Congrés tenu a Vienne par la Soc. 
Frang. d’ Archéol. en Sept. 1879.) ; 

Dessin de décoration des principaux maitres. Quarante planches réunies 
et reproduites sous la direction de M. Edouard Guichard, fondateur 
et ancien président de l’Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts appliqués & 
I’ Industrie, avec une étude sur l’art décoratif et des notices par M. 
Ernest Chesneau. Paris: Quantin & Cie. iv + 26 pp. Fol. 125 
francs. (100 copies on Dutch paper, with extra proofs, 250 francs.) 

GALABERT. L’église et les vitraux de Caylus; par M. l’abbé G., 
membre de la Soc. Archéol. de Tarn-et-Garonne. Montauban. 24 
pp. 8vo. (Extract from the Bulletin de la Soc. Archéol. de Tarn- 
et-Garonne.) 

GEoRGE, G. De habitation dans les temps anciens; par G. G., mem- 
bre corr. du Com. des Beaux-Arts au min. de l’instr. publ. Deux 
chapitres extraits d’un travail de l’auteur sur ’habitation dans tous les 
temps. Lyon. 41 pp. and plate. Large 8vo. 

GitLy, A. Les arts chez les Hébreux. Nimes. 
tract from the Bulletin de l’ Art Chrétien.) , 

GonskE, L. Eugéne Fromentin, peintre et écrivain; par M. L. G., di- 
recteur de la Gazette des Beaux-Arts. Ouvrage augmenté d’un voy- 
age en Egypte et d’autres notes et morceaux inédits de Fromentin. 
Paris: Quantin & Cie. 371 pp. 16 plates and 45 text illustr. 
Large 8vo. 25 francs. 


Milano. 1881. 


11 pp. 8vo. (Ex- 
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LASTEYRIE, F. pe. Les peintres-verriers étrangers 4 la France classés 
thodiquement selon les pays et l’époque ot ils ont vécu; par M. 
. de L., membre honoraire de la Soc. Nation. des Antiq. de 
Svo. (Extract from the J/émoires de 

ig. de Fran 
Raphatl archéologue et historien d'art. Paris: Quantin 
& Cie. 23 pp. d5vo. Extract from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 
Orrin, A. Méthode élémentaire du dessin. — Premiére partie: Abécé- 
daire du dessin. 44 pp. Svo, accompagnée de trois cahiers quadrillés 
et 48 pl. 3° éd., enti¢rement refondue. So centimes. — Deuxiéme 
partie: Perspective ¢lémentaire. 27 pp. et 16} l Svo. 2¢éd. 50 
centimes Livret du maitre. Pedagogie du dessin. 2° éd. 80 pp. 
avec 16 fig 1.30 francs. — Par A. O., inspecteur de l’enseignement 
| les écoles communales de la ville de Paris. Paris: 


° France. 
la Soc. Na 


Hachette & Cie. 
RACINET, A I costume historique. 
Part 9. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 
RAVAISSON-MOLLIEN, C. Les manuscrits de Léonard de Vinci. Le 
scrit A de la bibliothéque de l'Institut, publié en fac-similé (pro- 
¢ transcription littérale, traduction frangaise, préface 
ue. Paris: Quantin & Cie. 301 pp. and 126 pl. 


(As previously announced. ) 


4to. I 
RONDANI, ALBT. 
1omo. 
SAUVAGEOT, C. Viollet-le-Duc et son ceuvre, dessiné par C. S 
Ve. Morel. 115 pp., with 12 pl. and 150 Large 4to. 
tract from the Excyclopidie d’ 
SCHLIEMANN, H 
und Entdecl 


francs. 
Saggi di critiche d’arte. Firenze. 1880. 452 pp. 
| 

) Marks. 
Paris : 
cuts. (Ex- 
wcyclopidie d’ Archit.) 

llios, Stadt und Land der Trojaner. Forschungen 
sungen in der Troas und besonders auf der Baustelle von 
rroja. Mit einer Selbstbiographie des Verfassers, einer Vorrede von 
Rdf. Virchow und Beitrigen vieler Gelehrten. 
Idol. X , ] p- 


i 


Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

Mit ca. 1800 Abbild., Karten u. Pliinen. Svo. 
42 marks. 

SCHLUMBERGER, C. Monuments numismatiques et sphragistiques du 
moyen ige byzantin. Paris: Révue Archéologique. 20 pp. and 
plate. Svo. (Extract from the Révue Archéol.) 
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SCHNEYDER, P. Histoire des antiquités de la ville de Vienne; manu 
scrit inédit de P. S., publié avec une notice historique et biographiqu 
un portrait 4 l’eau-forte, une gravure représentant Vienne romain 
par E. J. Savigné. Vienne: Savigné. xxxix + 123 pp. 12mo 

SCHWENKE, E. Ausgefiihrte Mébel und Zimmer-Einrichtungen d 
Gegenwart. 2.Lfg. Berlin: Wasmuth. 1880. 11 lithographs an 
1 heliotype. Fol. 10 marks. 

SENSIER, A. La vie et l’ceuvre de J. F. Millet; par A. S. 
publié par Paul Mantz, avec de nombreux fac-similés. 
tin & Cie. xiv + 407 pp, 12 heliogravures, and 48 text illustr. J sto. 
50 francs. (100 numbered copies on Dutch paper, with two sets of 
plates, at 100 francs.) 
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PERIODICALS. 


{Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art. ] 


APPLETON’s JOURNAL for February : — Decorative Decorations. By 
Grant Allen. -— American Wood-Engraving. (In Editor’s ‘Table. ) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY for February: —Mr. Tiltcn’s Pictures. — Mr. 

Shirlaw’s Pictures. (In The Centributors’ Club.) 

HARPER’S MONTHLY for February: — ‘The Gospel History in Italian 
Painting. By Henry J. Vandyke, Jun.  Illustr.— Pottery in the 
United States. By Miss F. E. Fryatt.  Illustr. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY for Jan. 1st: — An Unrivalled Exhibition 
gundi Sketch Club). 
Brading. Illustr. 

LipPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for February : — Museums. 
ly Gossip. ) 

SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY for February: — John La Farge. By George 
Parsons Lathrop. Illustr.— Art and the Stupidities of the Tariff 
(In Topics of the Time.) 


(Salma- 
Illustr. — Jan. 22d: — The Roman Villa nea 
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AMERICAN ART CHRONICLE. 


THE INQUIRY INTO THE CHARGES AGAINST 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 


THE committee appointed to investigate the charges 
made against General di Cesnola by Mr. Gaston L. 
Feuardent 


(see p. 128 of this volume of the REvIEW) 


meetings, with Barnard in the 


chair, at which testimony was taken and the objects in 


held several President 


controversy were critically examined. The main points 
embodied in th® written statement which General di Ces- 
nola presented to the committee, and which contains a 
detailed refutation of all the charges made, are given 
To the general charge that “a long list of 
restorations ” 


herewith. 


can be made out, the answer is : — “In the 
entire collection I have not made a single restoration of 
any object or part of any object in stone, and there exist 
in the whole collection of thousands of objects, so far 
as I know, only 


two instances of restoration, neither of 
which is by me. There are also only two restorations 
among the potteries, not necessary to be here described.” 
The two restorations are then indicated and characterized 
as correct, though not made by General di Cesnola’s or- 
ders. Attention is called to the careless use of the word 
“restoration” by Mr. Feuardent, and his confusion of it 
with “repair” and “reunion.” “Every repair” that has 
been made is declared to be “based on the careful preser- 
vation together of objects found together, on close exami- 
nation and comparison of work and of surfaces, correct 


reunion of lines of fracture, study of art illustrated in 


Cypriote remains, and fifteen years’ devotion to this special 
department of archeology.” The charges 

specific objects are then considered at length. 
object is No. 22, Statue of a Priest. 


concerning 
The first 
The charge is that 
“the right arm and right hand were procured from a frag- 
ment from another statue while the collection was in my 
[Mr. Feuardent’s] gallery in London; but now the points 
of junction, which were quite apparent then, have been 
completely hidden.” The answer is, that “the right hand 
has never been broken away from the statue”; that “the 
right forearm, from elbow to wrist, is the original forearm, 
not obtained from another statue,” and “not put on 

in London,” but “by myself [General di Cesnola] in New 
York,” the forearm having come over in the second Ces- 
nola collection, and therefore never having been seen by 
Mr. Feuardent in London; that the three pieces of the 
statue — the head, the body, and the right forearm — were 
found together and preserved with great care; and that the 
correct reunion necessitated the removal of the false fore- 
arm introduced by Mr. Feudrdent. The latter piece was 
submitted to the committee, and the mistake made clear 
by photographs of the figure as originally put together in 
Cyprus. The second object is No. 768, Seated Figure. 
The original charge was that the head of an old man had 
been put upon the body of a youth, and a wood-cut is given 
of the object. To this the reply is, that the wood-cut ‘‘is 
a gross falsification,” showing a line of repair which does 
not exist, as the object has never been broken. Mr. Feu- 
ardent subsequently changed his objection from No. 768 to 











No. 469, which he said was described in D6ll’s Sammlung 
Cesnola, Plate V. No. 2. This is met by the statements, 
that No. 469 is not the object described in Ddll, V. 2; 
that the wood-cut resembles neither No. 469, nor the object 
figured by Déll, nor any object in the collection except No. 
768 ; that No. 469 has never been broken; and, finally, 
that the object figured by D6ll is now in the storeroom, 
“in its original headless condition.” The third object is 
No. 40, Statuetle of a Man. \t is averred by Mr. Feuar- 
dent that “the surface has been retouched, the upper part 
of the chest cut into so as to receive a modern neck, the 
line of the dress across the neck recut, the neck built up 
new and made too long, a head of a child placed on it 
which does not belong on it, and the left forearm newly 
supplied,” and two wood-cuts are added. To this General 
di Cesnola replies that “every separate statement is un- 
true, and the wood-cut which professes to represent the 
statue as found is an unpardonable falsehood.” The statue 
was found “in three chief fragments;—1. The body 
with part of the neck; 2. The head with part of the neck; 
3. The left forearm and hand holding an oviform object. 
Scales and chipped pieces from the left side of the neck 
found with it I carefully preserved. ... . These frag- 


ments have always been kept together, and the statue 
is now repaired correctly, without any building up or 


restoration.” The wood-cut published by Mr. Feuardent 
is shown to represent the object falsely, so as to give 
color to the charge, and the reply concludes: “Not a 
line of the surface anywhere has been retouched; the 
line of the dress is the original line of the ancient artist. 
The head is not one ofa child, but the head of a man.” 
The fourth object is No. 754, Statuette of a Youth, 
which Mr. Feuardent claims was found ina poor state of 
preservation, without a head, and is now too much re- 
touched, and supplied with a head that does not belong to 
it. To this General di Cesnola answers that the statuette 
was found in excellent preservation, and unbroken; that it 
was broken zz ¢ransitu at Cyprus, and repaired by him 
there ; that it was in the second collection, and hence was 
not seen by Mr. Feuardent or any one else until exhibited 
at the Museum; and that it must be confounded in his 
mind with another statuette which now lies “in its muti- 
lated condition, never repaired, in the Museum store- 
rooms.” A photograph of the object before it was broken 
is submitted to the committee. The fifth object is No. 
350, 7wo Sphinxes Back to Back, whereof it is claimed 
that the upper part of the left Sphinx has been manufac- 
tured recently. The counter assertion is, that the part in 
question was found in fragments, which have been simply 
joined together in their original position. It is added that 
the value of the object is so smail that “it would be absurd 
to waste time in replacing missing parts.” The sixth ob- 
ject is No. 30, Statuetle of a Man. The various state- 
ments of the charge about retouching, alteration, and 
restoration are met by a flat denial, and an invitation to 
compare the statue as it now is with a photograph of it 
taken soon after its discovery. The last object about 
which specific charges are made is No. 157, Statuette of 
Venus. Here Mr. Feuardent asserts that a mirror has 
been added in order to justify calling the object a Venus, 
when it is really a Hope. The archzological question 
here involved was presented in the September number of 
the REVIEW, and it is now only necessary to refer to 
General di Cesnola’s description of the way in which the 
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mirror was uncovered. It was concealed under a consid- 
erable amount of incrustation, which was removed by pro- 
longed soaking and careful rubbing with a wooden point. 
There was never any paste or soft material about it upon 
which the impress of a thumb-nail could have been left. 
In conclusion, General di Cesnola meets the charge that 
the bronzes have been covered with a false patina. He 
relates the history of the Trustees’ endeavors to obtain a 
satisfactory treatment of the bronzes to prevent further 
oxidation. Unimportant pieces were furnished for experi- 
ment to three different persons, of whom Mr. Feuardent 
was one. After more than six months the specimens were 
examined, and two of them were still undergoing oxida- 
tion, that treated by Mr. Feuardent “ with greatly increased 
rapidity,” while the third had undergone no further change. 
These pieces are submitted, and the assertion made that no 
false patina or coloring has in any case been added. The 
committee was given every facility, and urged to examine 
every object, and to test the truth of General di Cesnola’s 
statement in any way they chose. The original photo- 
graphic negatives from which Déll’s often imperfect litho- 
graphs were taken were also submitted. 

The allegations contained in this statement, regarding 
the character of the illustrations which accompanied Mr. 
Feuardent’s original accusation, have drawn forth a letter 
from Mr. Henry W. Troy, the draughtsman employed by 
Mr. Feuardent, in which he declares that they are from 
sketches made by him in the Museum “as carefully as was 
possible from objects in glass cases,” and that “they are 
truthful statements of the facts given in Mr. Feuardent’s 
charges, and as seen in the statuettes.” The prominence 
given by Mr. Troy to the fact that these illustrations, in- 
stead of being wood-cuts, are photo-engravings, is hardly 
called for. 

The latest development in the case is the appearance of 
Mr. Feuardent himself before the committee of investiga- 
tion. It will be recollected that he at first refused to 
appear before the committee, as he objected to its compo- 
sition, and demanded that he should be allowed to name 
an additional member. At the meeting of the committee, 
held at the house of Mr. W. C. Prime, on Friday, Jan. 
21st, Mr. Feuardent reiterated his charges, and endeavored 
to disprove the statements made in General di Cesnola’s 
answer. Regarding the Statue of a Priest, No. 22, he 
said that every statement in General di Cesnola’s answer 
was false. He (Mr. Feuardent) never made a false fore- 
arm for the statue, but his clerk did attach to it the broken 
forearm of another statue, with General di Cesnola’s per- 
mission and in his presence. The points of junction were 
then purposely left visible. He was perfectly satisfied that 
the forearm on the statue now is the same one put on by 
his clerk in London, but the place of junction has been 
concealed. He recognized it by certain marks upon it. 
An extended report of Mr. Feuardent’s argument may 
be found in the New York Zimes of Jan. 22d. It will 
hardly be necessary, however, to go into its details here, 
as the extract above given clearly shows that the whole 
matter has been narrowed down to a question of veracity 
between the accuser and the accused. 

The committee has ordered a number of the pieces in 
controversy to be taken apart, and its report, which will 
undoubtedly be soon forthcoming, will be looked forward 
to with great interest. 

Since the above was written, the report of the commit- 
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tee, thoroughly vindicating General di Cesnola and declar- 
ing Mr. Feuardent’s charges to be without any foundation 
in fact, has been made public. It will be given in the next 
number of the REVIEW. 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


Tue Assos EXPEDITION. — It is evident that great and 
well-directed exertions are requisite to render the rapidly 
advancing civilization of the present age zz/ense, as well as 
merely expansive ; and it is in accordance with the recent 
increase of wealth and power in realistic respects that the 
past decade has witnessed an activity in the field of clas- 
sical research which is wholly unparalleled in history. 
Not only have long considered schemes, like the extended 
excavation of Olympia, projected by Winckelmann more 
than a century ago, been successfully carried out, but new 
and bold projects have already been brought to a success- 
ful issue. Only ten years have passed since Mr. Wood, 
after a tedious and exceedingly expensive search, suc- 
ceeded in determining the site of the Artemiseion at Ephe- 
sos, since General di Cesnola made his fortunate discov- 
eries in Golgoi, and since Dr. Schliemann began the 
at Hissarlik, terminated the summer of 
During this same period the Austrians have com- 
pleted their investigations upon Samothrake, the Greek 
Archeological Society and private individuals have ex- 
plored Tanagra, Mykenai, Dodona, Ithaka, and the 
southern side of the Athenian Akropolis, with its theatre 
and odeion, the French have worked at Delos, the Ger- 


excavations in 


1879. 


mans spent five years of labor and most generous imperial 
subsidies at Olympia, while the Prussians independently, 
and with dazzling success, have explored Pergamon, secur- 
ing for the Museum of Berlin hundreds of statues and re- 
liefs. So honorable and profitable have these undertakings 
proved that the work upon sites ennobled by Greek civiliza- 
tion will be even more active during the coming years: the 
Germans are at Pergamon again, the French at Samos, 
the indefatigable Dr. Schliemann at Orchomenos, while 
the Greeks are preparing for extensive investigations at 
Delphi and Eleusis with all the means remaining after 
the constant guard they are obliged to maintain against the 
destructive predatory digging of freebooters in Attika, the 
Peloponnesos, and the islands of the Archipelago, where 
such wonderful antique treasures have recently been 
brought to light — only to be hidden again, or even dismem- 
bered, as at Rhamnous, Epidauros, and Rhenea. ‘To the 
more legitimate workers in this field America is now to be 
added. The determination of the American Archeological 
Institute to explore the ruins of the ancient Assos has 
already been chronicled in these columns. The undertak- 
ing has excited general interest, and numerous notices have 
appeared in the daily journals giving facts concerning the 


history of Assos, and a description of the site, excerpted 


with more or less skill from the various classical diction- 
aries, and from Mr. Clarke’s Wotes on Greek Shores, in the 


First Annual Report of the Archeological Institute of 


America, upon which latter paper the responsibility of the 
choice appears in great measure to rest. So extended 
have these accounts been, that a further preliminary de- 
scription of Assos, beyond the short notice given in a for- 
mer issue, is here unnecessary, restricted as it would be 
to the little now known. It must suffice to mention the 
departure, on board the Germanic, which sailed from New 
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York on Saturday, Jan. 15th, of the greater number of the 
gentlemen to whose care the investigations have been in- 
trusted. After the completion of the necessary prepara- 
tions in England and France, the surveys and preliminary 
excavations will be commenced in the first days of March, 

as soon as may be after the establishment of the house- 
hold. It appears possible, however, that even then the 
weather will prove too inclement for continued out-door 
work, and especially for the manipulation of delicate sur- 
veying and measuring instruments. In his //zos Dr 
Schliemann describes his sufferings in the Troad during 
the month of February, 1872; 


“3 


the icy north wind blowing 
through the crevices of his house with such violence as to 
prevent the lighting of lamps, while water standing near 
the hearth, upon which a fire was constantly burning, froze 
into solid masses. It is worthy of remark that his next 
spring campaign — that of 1879— was not commenced until 
March, and even up to the middle of that month he com- 
plains of suffering cruelly from the cold. In its present 
deforested condition the northern coast of Asia Minor 
appears to suffer almost equally from extremes of heat and 
of cold. It is promised that tracings of the topographical 
plans and restorations shall be exhibited in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, being renewed from month to month 
with the advances of the investigations upon the Akropolis 
and within the city enclosure; the first of their bulletins, 
with the first official report to the Institute, cannot be ex- 
pected before May. In the long interval which thus elapses 
between the starting of the expedition and the appearance 
of results from work upon the site, the explorers have the 
best wishes of all those who are interested in their scientific 
success, as well as in their personal welfare. 

‘* EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES” FOUND IN AMERICA. — In 
an article under this title published in the Review for 
April, 1880, Prof. F. W. Putnam spoke of certain antiqui- 
ties, claimed to be of Egyptian origin, and said to have 
been found in the pampas, and to be on exhibition in the 
National Museum at Buenos Ayres. Prof. Putnam also 
promised to take steps to ascertain the trustworthiness of 
the report, and the result of his researches is embodied in 
the following extracts from a letter written by a gentleman 
who is good authority in these matters : — “ It is proverbi- 
ally ‘impossible to prove a negative,’ and hazardous to as- 
sert one; but my conviction regarding any man who should 
assert that mummies, Egyptian images, or sarcophagi had 
been taken from tumuli in the pampas— with or with- 
out brilliant hieroglyphics —is, that he was crazy or a 
shameless falsifier. There have been discoveries of abo- 
riginal relics, such as you of course know all about. A 
very interesting exhumation is said to have taken place 
about three years ago in the northwestern portion of the 
country, in the skirts of the Andes ; but even these state- 
ments seem to have been exaggerated, and there was, I 
think, no pretence of there having been any other than an- 
cient Peruvian relics. There was also an excavation (with 
considerable previous and subsequent puffery), a year or 
more ago, near the city of Buenos Ayres, where an abo- 
riginal cemetery had existed; but no discoveries of ethno- 
logical importance appear to have been made there.” 

COLLEGE OF ARCHAZOLOGY. — The “ College of Archz- 
ology and Aésthetics of New York” was incorporated on 
Dec. 30th. Messrs. Amos K. Hadley, J. W. H. Carroll, 
and others, are named as directors. The institution is to 
furnish free, or nearly free, instruction. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YorRK. — The 
White House Service, lent by Messrs. Haviland & Co., 
and alluded to in a former notice, has been withdrawn 
from exhibition. —A valuable painting by Brion has re- 
cently been received as a gift from M. Petit, of Paris. — 
The Technical Schools of the Museum, now conveniently 
housed in their building at Sixty-eighth Street and First 
Avenue, are attracting considerable patronage, and gradu- 
ally extending their scope and influence. A full account of 
their work will be given in a subsequent number. 

COLLECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. —In an 
interesting article on the schools of the National Academy, 
published in the New York 7ribune of Dec. 26th, Prof. 
Wilmarth is made to speak as follows concerning the 
works of art belonging to the Academy : — “ It is a great 
pity that there is not room in the Academy for placing on 
exhibition its permanent collection of paintings and other 
art works, so that students and others could have access 
to them. Few persons have any idea of the great number 
of excellent works in possession of the Academy. In the 
first place, each Associate, upon his election, is required 
to present his portrait, painted by himself, and each Acad- 
emician must present one of his paintings. Now the 


| 


collection of portraits alone is interesting, but the collec- | 


tion of pictures from the Academicians shows the progress 


of American art from Morse down to the present time, and | 


therefore is invaluable, aside from the artistic worth of the 
pictures. No Academician wishes to leave the Academy 
a picture to represent him all through the future which is 
unworthy of him, and hence the examples from each artist 
are of the highest order of his work. But there is no 
place to hang these pictures at present, and so they are 
packed in boxes and rarely see the light. Then there is 
also the Suydam collection of paintings, which was given 
to the Academy, which includes a number of representative 
works of both American and foreign art, and there are be- 
sides many paintings which have been presented by artists 
and others, and the fine collection of engravings, photo- 
graphs, and reproductions already mentioned. There are 
a few pieces of sculpture also.” 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. — 
The annual meeting of the Trustees was held on the even- 
ing of Jan. 17th. After the usual reports had been read, 
Dr. James C. Welling, President of Columbian University, 
was unanimously elected President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, in place of the late Dr. J. C. Hall, and all the other 
officers were re-elected. The following items of the Gal- 
lery’s operations in 1880 are taken from Curator MacLeod’s 
report : — Whole number of oil paintings belonging to the 
Gallery and on exhibition, 172, an increase of three in the 
past year. These are F. A. Bridgman’s Procession of the 
Sacred Bull Apis, 1879, B. C. Porter’s Lady and Dog, 
1876, and W. Carl Brown’s Portrait of General T. L. 
Clingman (of N. C.), presented by General Clingman. 
Mr. Corcoran ordered two pictures from Paris, by Luigi 
Chialiva, which have arrived. Four marble statues, by 
Ezekiel, Rome, of Pheidias, Raphael, Michelangelo, and 
Diirer, have been placed in the niches of the front of the 
building, and seven more have been ordered from the same 
sculptor for the niches of the west side, one of the subjects 
being the late Mr. Crawford, as the representative of 
American sculpture. The superb decoration of the main 
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picture gallery was finished last summer. Important work 
has also been done in preserving the building. All the 
exterior brown-stone work has received a thorough oiling 
to stop the deterioration and exfoliation of its surface. 
The number of visitors in 1880 was 64,241, being 2,520 
more than in 1879, although the picture galleries were 
closed to the public two months and a half; 9,504 of these 
visitors attended on pay days and nights; 3,885 copies of 
the catalogue, and about 1,000 copies of the photographs 
issued by the Gallery were sold during the year; 75 copies 
of 38 pictures were made by 53 copyists. Walter Shir- 
law’s well-known painting of Sheep-Shearing in the Bava- 
rian Highlands, and four pictures by Mr. Tilton, Rome 
Jrom the Aventine, Cairo, Temple of Minerva, and Vene- 
tian Fishing Boats, have lately been received for exhibi- 
tion. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston.— The Trustees 
have bought for the permanent collection of the Museum 
the portrait medallion of Bastien-Lepage by Augustus St. 
Gaudens, cast in bronze by Rodier, and exhibited at the 
Salon of 1880, and the bust of Miss Maud Morgan by Olin 
L. Warner, which will probably be put in terra-cotta. 
Both these works were shown at the late Exhibition of 
Works of Contemporaneous American Artists, and the 
Trustees concluded that their purchase would be a more 
practical way of showing an appreciation of their merits 
than the awarding of medals. The collections of the 
Museum have also been increased by the gift of thirty- 
three pieces of old and valuable lace by Mr. George W. 
Wales, and by a number of fragments of pottery from Dr. 
Schliemann’s excavations at Mykenai, from the first Par- 
thenon, and elsewhere, and a bronze spear-head from the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, all given by Mr. Thomas 
Davidson. Nineteen sketches in oil and chalk, including 
the Fason, which equals in size the Belshazzar’s Feast, 
and two hundred and fifty-six drawings by Washington 
Allston, have been deposited in the Museum by their 
owners, and will be exhibited in summer, when it is hoped 
to get together all the attainable works by this artist. 
Among the new pictures lately hung in the gallery, a very 
fine Daubigny, owned by Mr. F. L. Ames, is worthy of 
special notice. The picture by Chardin, the gift of Mrs. 
Peter C. Brooks, before mentioned in these columns, has 
also been hung. — There were 12,026 visitors from Dec. 
24th to Jan. 27th, of whom 1,460 were admitted on pay 
days. 


ART EDUCATION. 


ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEW YorK. —At the Jan- 
uary business meeting Miss Anna B. Folger was elected 
Second Vice-President in place of Mrs. Helena De Kay 
Gilder, resigned. The Art Committee seemed to have put 
forth its best effort to give an instructive variety of work 
at the exhibition of the monthly reception. A fine collec- 
tion of reproductions from charcoal studies by Millet were 
worthy the closest study, and the interest in Hellquist’s 
In the Garden, \oaned by Mr. S. P. Avery, was enhanced 
through its being exhibited for the first time in New ‘York. 
Mr. Avery also contributed a Gir/ and Goat, by Virginie, 
daughter of Jules Bréton, which, however, proved uninter- 
esting. A water-color by Simoni, of a female nude above 
the waist, was exquisite in its flesh tones as well as in 
drawing. There were, furthermore, two life studies by 
St. Gaudens ; a full-length sketch by Bastien-Lepage of 
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St. Gaudens ; a sketch by Sargent, framed with his own 
medallion portrait executed by St. Gaudens; a Peasant 
Soldier by Hovenden ; a still-life study by a student in 
Munkacsy’s class, in which a sheet of music was painted 
by Munkacsy himself; a painting, studies in oil and in 
pencil, some of the latter bearing the date of 1857, anda 
water-color, by Jervis McEntee ; and, finally, a number of 
photographs after works by St. Gaudens, Luca della Rob- 
bia, Henner, and Munkacsy. 
the season is as follows: — Drawing and Painting, Life 
William Sartain; Drawing and Painting, Portrait 
William M. Chase; Composition Classes, T. W. 
Dewing; Drawing from the Antique, J. Carroll Beckwith ; 
Modelling and Artistic Anatomy, J. S. Hartley; Perspec- 
tive, Frederick Dielman. 

STUDENTS’ SOCIETY OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. — 
“One of the most interesting features of the Academy,” 
the New York 77/bune in the article which has 
already been quoted elsewhere, “is the Students’ Society, 
which meets fortnightly. At the earlier meeting of the 
month, a subject for compositions is assigned, and the 
compositions produced in the previous month are criticised 
in the presence of the Society. Compositions may be in 
black and white, or in color, as the student chooses. The 
subject presented at the last meeting, for instance, was 
‘ Hesitation,’ and the members of the Society will each 
compose a picture to illustrate that idea. This gives the 
students a chance to exercise their originality, and also 
fairly shows the degree of individuality they severally pos- 
No two of the pictures will probably illustrate the 
idea in the same manner, and hence each student may 
learn something from every other student. At these meet- 
ings, after the compositions have been criticised and a sub- 
ject has been selected for the next month, the remainder 
of the evening is devoted to social intercourse, music, ard 
sumetimes there is dancing. At the alternate meetings, 
held near the middle of each month, the design is to have 
a series of lectures, by prominent artists, on the practical 
in art, —the idea being not so much to have a series of 
elaborate essays on art, as a number of plain talks, giving 
experiences of the speakers, and showing the different 
methods of working, of arranging the palette, treating of 
the characteristics of colors, and other subjects of a kin- 
dred nature. Last winter President Huntington and others 
lectured to the students, and there was also a series of 
talks on ‘ Artistic Anatomy.’ After the conclusion of each 
lecture, a general discussion usually follows, and the rest 
of the evening is sometimes devoted to the Academy’s large 
collection of engravings and photographs of celebrated 
paintings.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— The Brooklyn Art Guild, founded 
Dec. 23d, 1880, aims to do for this city what the Art Stu- 
dents’ League is doing for New York. It starts with 
twenty students in its various classes. Mr. William Sar- 
tain is Director, Mr. James C. Beard, President, and Mr. 
F. Sheffield, Secretary. The commodious and comfortable 
quarters of the Guild are at 201 Montague Street, where 
the first of a series of monthly receptions, combined with an 
exhibition, was held on the evening of Monday, Jan. roth. 

The Winter Art League is an association connected 
with the High School in this city. Prof. Winter lately de- 
livered a lecture before it, freely illustrated on the black- 
board, and enforcing the value of drawing for many pur- 
poses in life. 


The list of instructors for 
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CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ArRTS.—In a circular 
lately issued by the Academy, Mr. French, the Secretary, 
announces that the Art School has been highly successful 
during the past term, the number of students having been 
over two hundred, the enthusiasm greater, and the work 
better, than* ever before. The winter term opened on 
Monday, Jan. 3d, and will continue twelve weeks. To the 
classes already in operation a new one will be added for 
pen-and-ink drawing and etching on copper, and a class 
is also to be formed, as soon as a sufficient number of stu- 
dents have announced their desire to attend it, for model- 
ling in clay. The library has attained respectable dimen- 
sions, and the books circulate freely among the pupils. 
The school has lately acquired new material, especially 
some valuable Spanish and Italian water-color studies. 
The teachers are: Henry F. Spread and J. Roy Robert- 
son, Professors of Drawing and Painting; J. H. Vander- 
poel, Instructor in Drawing; N. H. Carpenter, Instructor 
in Perspective; W. M. R. French, Director, and Lecturer 
on Artistic Anatomy; and Mrs. F. N. Bond, Teacher of 
China Painting. 

SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF DEsSIGN.— The School 
of Design prizes were awarded last evening at the rooms 
of the Art Association, a large number of interested spec- 
tators being present. Vice-President Denny called the 
meeting to order, and the annual report was read by Secre- 
tary Martin. The receipts were $4,124.20; expenditures, 
$3,919.10, which was considerably less than the actual cost 
of the School, this being in the neighborhood of $6,000, 
leaving a considerable deficit. The year is divided into 
three terms. For the first, the number of pupils was 76, 
with an average attendance of 54; second, 67, average 
attendance, 46; third, 80, average attendance, 66. Etch- 
ing was introduced during the year, and satisfactory pro- 
gress had been made, this being almost, if not the only, art 
school in America where it was taught. Virgil Williams, 
the Director of the School, made an address, the principal 
point of which was that the School was some $2,000 in 
arrears, and the annual receipts regularly fall considerably 
short of the expenditures ; that the School was ina precari- 
ous condition now, and that, unless the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco were public-spirited enough to furnish some $2,000 per 
annum more than is now received, the School must go 
down. He said this contrasted very vividly with New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other 
cities insignificant in comparison with this. One thing 
was certain, —aid must come, or the School must close. 
Messrs. William Hahn, Oscar Kunath, Edward Bosqui, 
and A. McF. Davis, Committee on Award, made their re- 
port, giving the Alvord medal to Miss Vesta Schellen- 
berger, of Woodland, Yolo County, for drawing No. 1 of 
the statue selected for competitive drawing. The Avery 
medal was given to Miss Kate Moore, of San Jose, for 
drawing No. 2 of the same figure. Miss Susie Dugan 
was barred from competition, having once received the 
highest award. Miss May Jones, L. P. Latimer, Miss L. 
Littlejohn, Mrs. Pond, Miss Raymond, and Miss Wilcutt 
were barred on account of non-attendance during the full 
course. The following received honorable mention, the 
usual medals and diplomas being necessarily dispensed 
with: Mrs. E. E. Brown, Charles Beales, C. P. Cook, 
J. O. Cummins, Miss B. M. Harris, Miss Jessie Kirk, 
Miss May Jones, Miss M. L. Laflin, L. P. Latimer, Miss 
I. Lucas, Paul Memegoena, Charles Pew, W. E. Rollins, 
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and Miss Eva Withrow. —San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 
28th, 1880. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indiana School of Art, 
which closed last summer, was opened under most auspi- 
cious circumstances and with abundant promises of sup- 
port on Oct. 15th, 1877. Its Directors, Messrs. J. F. 
Gookins and J. W. Love, (who had the assistance of Mr. 
Ferdinand Mersmann as Professor of Sculpture and 
Wood-Carving, Mr. John M. Warder as Professor of 
Mechanical Drawing, and Mr. H. C. Chandler as In- 
structor in Wood-Engraving,) sparing no trouble or ex- 
pense to make it a success. A fine collection of casts 
from the antique had been procured, together with a con- 
siderable number of paintings and other works of art, 
which filled the eleven large rooms occupied by the school 
at its beginning, and a number of exhibitions were held, 
which attracted some attention. In the fall of 1878 Mr. 
Gookins, the senior Director, withdrew from the institu- 
tion, leaving Mr. J. W. Love as sole Director, and the 
School gradually declined until about November, 1879, 
when the attendance, which at first amounted to about 
filty pupils, had dwindled down to a few enthusiastic stu- 
dents, whom Mr. Love undertook to instruct and criticise 
in his private studio. Affairs remained thus until the 
summer of 1880, when the death of the Director, after an 
illness of only a few days, finally gave the coup de grace to 
a most laudable enterprise. After the death of the master, 
the remaining students resolved to establish a club, or 
league, as a means of improvement by association and 
study. In pursuance of this object rooms were rented and 
the “* Bohe” Club organized on the plan of some of the 
Eastern art clubs. The “ Bohe” Club has begun unosten- 
tatiously, and so far has been successful, although it num- 
bers only five members (Messrs. Will Forsyth, Tom E. 
Hibben, Charles G. Nicholi, Fred. A. Hetherington, and 
Frank E. Scott), who devote their attention to studying 
from the antique, the nude, and from nature, in oil, water- 
color, and etching. ‘Thus it may perhaps be said,” writes 
the correspondent to whom the REvIEw is indebted for 
these details, “that J. W. Love has not lived in vain, and 
the time and labor he has spent here may yet do good. 
He was a man of much talent, which had been improved 
by cultivation and study abroad. He was a pupil of Gé- 
réme’s for two years while at Paris, and, I think, stood 
well amongst his fellows, who are now some of the best 
painters in New York.” 


LECTURES. 


Professor John F. Weir, of the Yale Art School, New 
Haven, will deliver a course of lectures on painting at 


Princeton College, beginning on the second Wednesday of 
February. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


NEW YorK.— The Salmagundi Sketch Club’s Black 
and White Exhibition, owing to its short duration, the 
weather, and the holiday season, was not successful finan- 
cially, having left a deficit which was promptly made up by 
the members. The sales footed up $2,055. The Club, 
however, nothing daunted, has resolved upon an earlier 
and longer season next year, and to bring together works 
more especially made for exhibition. 
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The National Academy of Design receives works in- 
tended for its 56th Annual Exhibition from Feb. 28th to 
March 5th inclusive. All expenses of transportation will 
have to be borne by contributors. Varnishing day is set 
down for March 19th, artists only admissible, and the 
“Press View,” for which cards will be issued, is to take 
place on the evening of the same day. The public exhibi- 
tion is to commence March 22d and close May 14th. 

The exhibition of the American Water Color Society 
opened very successfully with a “Press View” on the 
evening of Jan. 21st. The catalogue enumerates 803 works. 
About the same number had to be rejected, although many 
of the drawings which were refused admittance would 
have deserved a place had there been sufficient room for 
hanging. The sales already amount to over $20,000. 

The next exhibition —the fourth annual one —of the 
Society of American Artists promises to be more compre- 
hensive in purpose than its predecessors, and less incom- 
plete in the pictorial expression of its individual constitu- 
ents. The place for holding it will be the American Art 
Gallery in Twenty-third Street, and the time for beginning 
it about the first of March. Its most important canvas 
will be Bastien-Lepage’s great work, Foan of Arc, which 
was the ‘‘sensation” of the latest Paris Salon and of the 
Brussels Exhibition. One cause of the prospective favor- 
able change in the aspect of this annual event resides in 
the fact that about thirty new members have been added to 
the roster of the Society, making the present number about 
fifty. —V. Y. Evening Post. 

Géréme’s new large painting, Zhe Serpent Charmer, 
which has been loudly heralded in the papers, and for 
which Mr. Albert Spencer is said to have paid $17,000, is 
now on exhibition at the gallery of Mr. S. P. Avery, 86 
Fifth Avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — The sales at the exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Art Association, which closed Jan. Ist, amounted 
to $3,950. The free days of the exhibition were not so 
well attended as in previous years. 

The Brooklyn Artist Fund Sale is postponed until Feb. 
18th. 

Boston. — A new feature at the Art Club Exhibition 
is the “ Private View for the Press and Profession (no 
Ladies),” which was given on the evening of Thursday, 
Jan. 27th. The catalogue shows a total of 289 works ex- 
hibited. 

Holman Hunt’s picture, Zhe Shadow of Death, is at 
present on exhibition at the gallery of Messrs. Williams & 
Everett. 

PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS.— About one 
hundred pictures were sold at the late exhibition of this 
Society, realizing over $20,000. 

CuicaGo. — The Chicago Art League will open an ex- 
hibition of the work of its members on Monday, Feb. 14th, 
at O’Brien’s Gallery. The catalogue will be illustrated, 
and the invitations will be. specially designed and etched 
for the occasion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Washington Art Club held 
its first reception, coupled with an exhibition of pictures 
by its members, on Jan. 29th. 

ELGIN, ILL. — The fourth exhibition of the Elgin Art 
Association, lately held, is said to have been quite success- 
ful. One hundred and twenty-five paintings were shown, 
many of them by Chicago artists. 

Auction SALES. — There has again been no lack of 
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auction sales since the last number of the REVIEW ap- 
peared, half a dozen or more, in which over one thousand 
pictures in all were offered, having been held in New 
York alone. Most of these “collections” were the prop- 
erty of the “ well-known connoisseur,” and consisted largely 
of European pictures. Generally speaking, prices ruled 
low, although some of the old friends of the public, such 
as Meyer von Bremen and Verboeckhoven, seemed to hold 
their own. Boston had only two sales, one of them a col- 
lection of over two hundred Italian and other water-colors 
of the usual quality. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The competition opened by the American Architect 
some time ago for an “entrance hall of a small hotel ina 
country town frequented by the highest classes of society,” 
(see p. 41 of this volume of the REVIEw,) resulted in the 
sending in of twenty-five designs, only three of which had 
to be excluded as failing to comply with the rules. The 
three prizes of fifty dollars each were awarded to Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Bates, New York, Mr. Edward Dewson, Boston, 
and Messrs. T. J. Gould and F. W. Angell, Providence, 
R. I. The designs of Messrs. Charles Edwards, Charles 
I. Berg, J. S. Schweinfurth, and C. Howard Walker, all of 
New York, received Honorable Mentions. 

The prizes offered by the publishers of Scribner's 
Monthly, in April last, for the best specimens of wood- 
engraving done by pupils, and received before Jan. Ist, 1881, 
have been awarded as follows: First prize, $100, to W. H. 
Mackay, a lad of sixteen, pupil of V. L. Chandler & Co., of 


Boston ; the second, $75, to J. Edward Provine, of Chicago, 
who has had only seven months’ practice with the graver ; 
and the third, $50, to C. H. Latham, of Boston, pupil of W. 


B. Closson. The judges were Mr. A. W. Drake, manager 
of the art department of Scribner’s, Mr. Timothy Cole, the 
engraver, and Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne of Francis Hart 
& Co., printers of Scribner’s and St. Nicholas. An article 
will soon appear in the magazine, giving the particulars of 
the competition, accompanied by reproductions of the prize 
blocks and several that have received honorable mention. 

The Societies of Decorative Art are doing their best to 
stimulate production in their special department by offer- 
ing prizes. The Boston Society lately opened a competi- 
tion, with prizes varying from $10 to $30, but as the time 
for submitting the designs expires on Feb. 15th, this notice 
will come too late to any reader of the REVIEW who might 
desire to participate. The New York Society announces a 
similar competition, the terms of which can be learned on 
application, in which the prizes range from $500 downward. 
The exhibition of the competitive designs is to be held 
next May, at the American Art Gallery, in New York. 
The Society proposes to offer similar prizes annually 
hereafter. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB.— At the annual meet- 
ing, held on the evening of Thursday, Jan. 6th, the follow- 
ing officers were chosen for the ensuing year : — William 
J. Clark, Jr., President; H. T. Cariss, Vice-President ; 
George Wright, Secretary ; George D. McCreary, Treas- 
urer; Joseph C. Ziegler, Curator; and Messrs. P. F. God- 
dard, H. T. Cariss, Philip B. Hahs, and C. H. Spooner, 
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Executive Committee. The Club’s annual prize for the 
best work of art submitted to its judgment was awarded 
to Mr. P. Anshutz, for his picture, Ze Jron Workers. 
One of the most important events in the affairs of the Club 
has been the formation, recently, of a Trust Fund for the 
relief of sick or needy members. The resolutions in pur- 
suance of which this relief fund was organized were passed 
only a few months ago, but already several of the more 
wealthy members of the Club have voluntarily and liberally 
subscribed towards it, and there is every prospect of its 
being speedily increased. 

St. BoToLpH CLuB, BosTon. — At its annual meeting, 
held Jan. tst, this Club elected the following officers for 
the year 1881 : — President, Francis Parkman; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John Lowell, Martin Brimmer; Treasurer, Franklin 
Haven, Jr.; Secretary, James M. Bugbee; Executive 
Committee, Francis A. Osborn, George B. Chase, Charles 
C. Soule, Henry Cabot Lodge, James R. Chadwick, Samuel 
A. Green, James R. Osgood; Election Committee (to serve 
three years), John T. Morse, Jr., Francis Jaques, George 
Fuller, Charles Fairchild; Art and Library Committee, 
Edward C. Cabot, Frank Hill Smith, Francis D. Millet, 
J. Appleton Brown, Justin Winsor, B. J. Lang, George P. 
Lathrop. 

Boston ART CLus.— At the annual meeting of this 
Club, held on Saturday, Jan. 1st, the following officers 
were elected : — Alexander H. Rice, President; Richard M. 
Staigg, Vice-President; William F. Matchet, Secretary ; 
Charles E. Stratton, Treasurer ; Charles W. Scudder, Li- 
brarian; Thomas O. Richardson, George E. Foster, Wes- 
ton Lewis, Martin P. Kennard, Walter F. Lansil, Ernest 
W. Longfellow, Elliott W. Pratt, John K. Rogers, Uriel H. 
Crocker, Edgar Parker, Moses W. Richardson, Clement 
R. Grant, Executive Committee. The following resolu- 
tions of regret at the retirement of Mr. C. C. Perkins 
from the office of President of the Club were presented by 
Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow, and were unanimously adopted 
by the Club: —“ Resolved, That the Boston Art Club has 
heard with deep regret of Mr. Perkins’s resignation of the 
office of President, which he has so ably and faithfully 
filled for the past ten years. Resolved, That, in thanking 
him for his long and unremitting services as its presiding 
officer, the Club would express to him its deep sense of 
gratitude for his never-failing enthusiasm and devotion to 
the cause of art, to which is owing in no small degree the 
Club’s present prosperity. Resolved, That the Club also 
most warmly thanks him for the generous and untiring 
manner in which he has always aided its efforts to give 
encouragement to the artists, and to increase the love of 
art in the community at large. Reso/ved, That the Secre- 
tary be instructed to transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to Mr. Perkins.” An amendment to the constitution was 
adopted, limiting the membership of the Club to eight 
hundred. The Treasurer’s report showed a cash balance 
on hand of $1160.26, with $2480 added to the sinking fund. 
There has been paid out on the new club-house account 
$24,686.42, and the Club has $5,000 in United States bonds. 
and the library and the works of art in the club-house. 
The present number of members is five hundred and 
eighty. The sum of $75,000, which will be needed for the 
erection of the new club-house, has all been subscribed, 
and the land has been paid for. Mr. Emerson, the archi- 
tect selected by the building committee, is now engaged 
upon the plans and specifications. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y.—At the January meeting of the 
Rembrandt Club, Mr. Ritchie, Jr., read a clever paper, en- 
titled Some Talk on Etching.—The Palette Club has 
organized for the promotion of the drama, music, litera- 
ture, and art, with Dr. Henderson as President. An en- 
tertainment is announced, the proceeds of which are to be 
viven to “ poor artists.” 

CuicaAGo ArT LEAGUE.—A club bearing this name 
was organized in Chicago by fourteen of the younger 
artists of that city on Jan. Ist, 1880. Since then the num- 
ber of members has gradually increased, and the interest 
in the Club has been steadily growing. Nearly all 
branches are represented in it, although at present the 
attention of the members is largely given to etching. An 
exhibition of the work of the Club will be held in February. 
(See under Exhibitions and Sales.) 

SOUTHERN ART Union, NEW ORLEANS, LA. — “ The 
object of this society,” according to its charter and consti- 
tution, just published, “is to promote the culture of all 
esthetic tastes, to collect works of art, to encourage artists, 
and generally to foster and extend those high and purify- 
ing influences which the love and pursuit of art engender.” 
Among the privileges conferred upon it by its charter is 
the “power to establish and publish an art journal and 
such other publications as may be deemed necessary,” 
while a permanent exhibition, free to the public on certain 
days, regularly recurring auction sales of works of art, the 
purchase of such works for a permanent collection, the 
providing of courses of lectures, and ultimately the estab- 
lishment of a school of design, are named in the constitu- 
tion as the means by which the objects of the society are 
to be attained. The necessary funds will be provided by 
membership fees and the commissions charged on sales. 
Gifts of works of art, books, etc., are also solicited, to aid 
in forming the nucleus of a museum and library. The 
present officers of the Southern Art Union, as named in 
the charter, are: Robert Mott, President; Gideon Town- 
send, First Vice-President; Adolphe Schreiber, Second 
Vice-President; Marion A. Baker, Secretary; Milton C. 
Randall, Treasurer. 


MONUMENTS. 


A bronze statue of Gen. Philip Kearney was unveiled 
in Military Park, Newark, N. J., on Dec. 28th. A picture 
of the unveiling ceremonies is given in the New York 
Graphic of Dec. 30th. The following details are taken 
from the same paper: — The statue was designed by 
Henry Kirke Brown in 1868. It was originally intended 
as New Jersey’s contribution to the National Hall of Stat- 
uary, in Washington, but was never put there, and has for 
many years stood in the corridor of the State Capitol at 
Trenton. The Legislature gave it to the Kearney Monu- 
ment Association last winter for erection in Newark, Gen. 
Kearney’s home from childhood. Beneath the pedestal of 
the statue is a large block of Quincy granite, standing in 
the centre of a star-shaped redoubt. twenty feet wide and 
two feet high. Gen. Kearney is represented in an erect 
posture, with the point of his sword resting at his feet. 

At a meeting of the Boston Memorial Society, held on 
Jan. 5th, the Executive Committee reported in favor of ac- 
cepting the bequest of $5,000, made to the association by 
the late Nathaniel Cushing Nash, for the erection of a 
Statue to Theodore Parker, and the gift was formally 
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accepted. The committee stated that the intention is to 
erect an out-door statue, costing from $10,000 to $12,000, 
and it was decided to issue an appeal to the public for the 
sum needed in addition to the bequest. Mr. C. W. Slack, 
who made the report, stated that Mr. Parker’s surviving 
parishioners would doubtless contribute the most of the 
sum. Some little discussion concerning a site ensued, the 
localities mentioned being Columbus Square and the square 
at the junction of West Canton Street and Columbus Ave- 
nue. The matter was left with the Executive Committee. 
An appeal for funds has since been issued, and intending 
subscribers are requested to send their contributions to 
Mr. Henry H. Edes, treasurer of the association, at 87 
Milk Street, Boston. 

It has been proposed to open a competition for the 
statue of Washington which is to be placed on the steps of 
the Subtreasury, New York, among a number of invited 
sculptors, each artist to be paid for the sketch submitted. 


NECROLOGY. 


EDWARD L. CUSTER, a well-known portrait, landscape, 
and animal painter, died at Boston on Jan. gth, from con- 
gestion of the brain. He was born in Basle, Switzerland, 
on Jan. 24th, 1837, and came to this country, when about 
nine years old, with his father, Dr. Custer, who still resides 
at Manchester, N. H. He went abroad in 1860, studying 
at Diisseldorf and Munich, and again in 1870. Mr. Custer 
was twice married; in 1863, to Miss Porter, who died in 
February, 1878; and in May, 1880, to Miss Mary McClure, 
of Cambridge. Of late years he painted some remarkably 
good studies of calves, which were greatly admired. A 
more detailed account of his life may be found in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript of Jan. toth. 

NATHANIEL JOCELYN, one of the oldest of American 
portrait painters, died on Jan. 13th, at New Haven, where 
he had a studio in the building of the Yale Art School. 
He was born at New Haven in 1796, and began his career 
as an engraver, being at one time a member of the Graphic 
Company of Hartford. 

JoHN Pope, A. N.A., died in New York, Dec. 29th, 
aged sixty, of pneumonia and hemorrhage, after an illness 
of a week. He studied under Couture, and made some 
excellent copies of his works. His own work comprised 
landscape, genre, and portrait, the last in crayon as well as 
in oil. Amiable, kind, and courteous, he was socially and 
professionally much esteemed. He leaves a widow, a 
daughter of eight, and a son of seven years. The funeral 
services took place, Jan. 3d, at Dr. Crosby’s church, Dr. 
John Hall preaching pointedly to the living. Ten pall- 
bearers, five of them members of the National Academy of 
Design, and five of the Artist Fund Society, of which Mr. 
Pope was elected a member in 1868, accompanied the 
remains to Woodlawn Cemetery. 

SANFORD THAYER, well known as a portrait and genre 
painter in Western New York, died of heart disease at 
Syracuse in December. He was the model for 7%e Cva- 
/ier, one of the finest specimens of the work of C. L. 
Elliott, whose pupil he was. The picture is now in the 
possession of Mr. F. B. Carpenter, who was a pupil of 
Thayer. The deceased had often expressed a desire to 
be buried in his working dress and with his palette and 
brushes, and his wishes were carried out accordingly. He 
leaves a widow and son. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CAPITOL AT ALBANY. — The defect discovered in 
the ceiling of the Assembly Chamber in the Capitol at 
Albany (see p. 132 of this volume of the REviEw) is the 
subject of the following remarks in the American Archi- 
tect of January 8th: —“ The Albany Capitol is just now 
the subject of a great deal of newspaper talk, most of 
which is rather amusing than alarming; but it would ap- 
pear that some slight movement continues in the great 
vaulted ceiling over the Assembly Chamber. The cracked 
stone in the southwest rib has been removed, and replaced 
by a sound one, but we do not learn whether Mr. Eidlitz’s 
conjecture with regard to it, that the fracture was caused 
by a knot or flaw in the stone, is correct or not. Hardly 
had this voussoir been repaired when another near the 
keystone was observed to be broken, owing, as the archi- 
tect thinks, to a twisting of the rib by unequal pressure ; 
and the ribs are now being loaded to restore the balance. 
A certain architect in New York, on being questioned by 
a reporter, expressed his opinion that the fall of the struc- 
ture was ‘only a question of time,’ an opinion which we 
do not consider to be at all warranted by the facts so far 
made public; but the effect is said to be that the members 
of the Assembly refuse to enter the room provided for 
them. Meanwhile, the correspondent of the New York 
World has been making observations, which lead him to 
the conclusion that ‘the whole building, with the hill it 
stands on, will probably sooner or later slide off into the 
Hudson River, carrying death and destruction to every 
person and thing in its course.” This dreadful prospect 
he thinks to be the consequence of the circumstances under 
which the building was constructed. It seems the steep 
hill on which the building stands is underlaid by shaly 





rock, over which are beds of ‘quicksand,’ gravel, and 
‘saponaceous clay.’ A substratum of quicksand lubri- 
cated with saponaceous clay seems indeed likely to be 
treacherous, and the correspondent assures us that the 
entire hill on which the Capitol rests ‘is even now eyvi- 
dently in motion toward the river,’ while in other cases 
‘whole rows of buildings have not unfrequently slidden to 
utter ruin in this city’ (Albany) owing to similar causes, 
If it were not for the fact that such predictions of disaster 
usually attend the completion of important buildings, more 
weight might be attached to all this testimony; but in spite 
of a few slight movements we are disposed to think that 
the Albany houses will be considerably thinned out by 
their ‘frequent slidings’ before the Capitol follows their 
example, and we have the authority of the Capitol commis- 
sioners for the assurance that no immediate catastrophe is 
to be feared.” 

THE OBELISK.— Mr. D. Huntington, President of the 
National Academy of Design, together with twenty-three 
other artists, has addressed a memorial to Park Commis- 
sioner Salem H. Wales, requesting him to use every en- 
deavor to place the obelisk in the plaza at the Fifth Avenue 
entrance to Central Park, as this, in the opinion of the 
memorialists, ‘is the best and most appropriate place for 
such an object, which should be erected where it is ap- 
proachable from every side, and where it can be viewed 
from level ground at different distances.” Meanwhile the 
monument was placed on its pedestal, on the site originally 
chosen, —a slight hillock near the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, —at noon on Saturday, Jan. 22d. As it is likely to 
remain there for some thousands of years or so, it is to be 
hoped that the actual effect of the obelisk will prove an 
agreeable disappointment, after the machinery used in rais- 
ing it has been removed. 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


COLLEGE OF EGYPTIAN ARCHOLOGY. — The French 
Minister of Public Instruction has commissioned Prof. 
Maspero to found a College of Egyptian Archeology at 
Cairo, similar to the schools at Athens and Rome. M. 
Maspero sailed for Egypt on Dec. 28th, accompanied by 
an architect and three pupils. 

THE NioBe OF Mount Sipy.Los. — Mr. George Den- 
nis, in a letter dated Magnesia ad Sipylum, Nov. 25th, 
1880, and published in the Academy of Dec. 18th, reports 
that he has again examined the Niobe or Kybele of Mount 
Sipylos, “the earliest rock-hewn monument in Asia 
Minor,” (see the notice on Hitéite Art, in the October num- 
ber of this Review,) taking with hima ladder from Mag- 
nesia, so as to be able to “feel,” as Prof. Sayce suggested, 
the feet of the statue. “I carefully felt the rock,” Mr. 
Dennis goes on to say, “in the place suggested by him in 
the sketch he made on the spot, with a copy of which he 
had kindly favored me, in the hope of distinguishing the 
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lady’s feet, but my fingers were not more fortunate than 
my eyes. I am now thoroughly convinced that Prof. 
Sayce is mistaken in supposing that any traces of feet, 
with or without boots or shoes, are extant in this monu- 
ment.” Mr. Dennis is also “satisfied that the halo which 
Prof. Sayce saw in the recess over the figure’s head is 
nothing but a vein of a harder and darker rock which 
forms a streak half round the head, and sinks into a tress 
on the right side of it.” An interesting discovery made 
by Mr. Dennis is that of an inscription attached to the 
monument. “It isin an upright cartouche, slightly sunk 
in the smooth face of the cliff to the right as you face the 
monument, and close to the recess, rather above the level 
of the goddess’s bead. It is strange that no one has hith- 
erto observed this sculptured document. I had visited the 
spot at least half a dozen times without detecting its exist- 
ence. In truth, the cartouche is so slightly sunk in the 
rock, and the hieroglyphics it contains are in such low re- 
lief, as easily to escape observation. . . . . Certain of the 
hieroglyphs, however, are quite distinct, but I do not 
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hazard a conjecture as to their character.” Mr. Dennis 
adds that “the illustration of this monument given by Mr. 
Steuart in his Ancient Monuments in Lydia and Phrygia 
is so unlike the original as to suggest either a hand un- 
practised in drawing, or that it was made from recollection, 
and not from reality. This inaccuracy is calculated to 
throw doubts on the correctness of his illustrations of the 
singular and rarely visited sepulchral monuments of 
Dogan-lu.” 

SmyRNA. — Mr. George Dennis, says the Atheneum, 
has begun excavations at Smyrna, which it is hoped may 
yield valuable results. 

ATHENS. — On the first day of the year an item ap- 
peared in the papers to the following effect :—“ The Mayor 
of Athens telegraphs to the Lord Mayor of London that a 
magnificent and complete statue of Minerva Victorious, a 
masterpiece of Phidias, has just been discovered.” This 
statement bore the stamp of improbability on its face, and 
was soon followed by another, which read thus : — “ The 
Berlin correspondent of the AZorning Post says private 
advices from Athens state that the statue of Minerva Vic- 
torious recently discovered is not the original, but a copy, 
of the masterpiece of Phidias.” Since then the importance 
of the find, as was to be expected, has dwindled down still 
further, and the statue is now said to be a small copy (?), 
about three feet and four inches high, of the Athena Par- 
thenos (Minerva Virgo), dating probably from Roman 
times. It seems to have hardly any value, and there are 
even reasons for doubting that it has anything to do with 
the great Pheidian work. 

Mount Atuos. — “Prof. Lambros, of Athens,” says 
the Atheneum, “has published a statement, addressed to 
the Greek senate, of the results of his mission to investi- 
gate the libraries of the monasteries of Mount Athos. 
These, he confesses, are to some extent disappointing, as 
he found no hitherto unknown works of distinguished 
classical writers.” No details are given concerning the 
artistic outcome of the labors of M. Lambros, beyond the 
statement that “by the help of M. Gillieron he also ob- 
tained copies of some of the most important frescos, and 
of illuminations in various MSS.” 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


MusEUM AT OLYMPIA. — The question, whether the 
objects found at Olympia shall be left there, or be removed 
to Athens, is still under discussion, and is treated at length 
by Prof. Benndorf, in an article which is copied into the 
Kunst Chronik from the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung. 
The site of Olympia is at present a deserted spot, the 
nearest inhabited place being a miserable little village, 
while the nearest city is Pyrgos, a small town, distant 
about eight miles. From Pyrgos it is about five miles to 
the next landing-place, at which a Greek steamer touches 
once every two weeks. The place is, besides, notoriously 
unhealthy, and it is not likely that a scientifically educated 
Greek can be found willing to condemn himself to exile 
and sickness for the sake of the curatorship of the museum. 
All the necessities of the case, therefore, point to Athens 
as the proper place for the erection of an Olympia Mu- 
scum. The cost of such a museum there would be greater 
than at Olympia, but Prof. Benndorf thinks that the requi- 
site money could easily be raised by private subscription 
among the Greeks themselves. A Mr. Syngros has al- 
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ready offered one hundred thousand francs for the purpose. 
For the present the objects found have been stored in the 
most primitive fashion. “From want of space,” says Prof. 
Benndorf, “large quantities of the smaller bronzes had to 
be packed like common wares in boxes and trunks; coins 
and anticaglia are wrapped in paper bags; architectural 
terra-cottas, valuable by admirable paintings upon them, are 
heaped up in piles. The exquisite marble sculptures lie 
within the enclosure of an uncovered court, in the confined 
rooms of small, hut-like houses, in the gloom of cheaply 
built, improvised wooden structures, layer upon layer, on 
the bare earth, or upon rudely constructed shelves, frag- 
ment alongside of fragment, carried from place to place at 
each new examination, and only superficially cleaned.” It 
is certainly to be hoped that this state of things may soon 
be ended. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. — The gallery has late- 
ly acquired the large Lionardo da Vinci, formerly in the 
possession of the Earl of Suffolk, and known as Za Vierge 
aux Rochers. Another version of the design is in the 
Louvre, but the copy now in the National Gallery is, ac- 
cording to the Atheneum, the better of the two. The 
price paid for the picture is said to be $9,000. The same 


| journal understands that Mr. Burton’s journey to Italy on 





behalf of the National Gallery has been fruitful. 

THE MUSEUMS OF FRANCE.— The crown jewels of 
France, in so far as they are not artistically valuable, are 
to be sold, and the sum which they are expected to bring, 
i. €. 5,000,000 francs, is to be set apart as a special fund, 
the income from which is to be applied to purchases for 
the national collections. — The Louvre — owing to a com- 
plication of red tape, it seems — has just allowed the Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild to snatch a prize from under its 
very nose. A little Greek bronze, not quite a foot high, 
and representing a boy drawing a thorn from his foot, was 
bought by the collector named at the price of 70,000 francs. 
The statuette is said to be of exquisite workmanship, 
showing the style of the fourth century B. C., and is sup- 
posed to be the prototype of the well-known Roman statue 
representing the same subject. It was found fifteen years 
ago on the site of ancient Sparta, and was sold to London, 
whence it lately passed into the hands of Messrs. Rollin & 
Feuardent, of Paris. Its purchase by the Louvre was 
under consideration when M. de Rothschild stepped in 
and secured the treasure. The Chronigue consoles itself 
with the knowledge that the Prussians, who were ready 
to buy the statuette for the Museum at Berlin, were no 
more fortunate than the French government. — The gov- 
ernment has bought, for the Luxembourg, Jules Goupil’s 
painting Mme. Roland, which was exhibited at the Salon 
of 1880.— The Budget committee has postponed, as not 
urgent, the voting of a credit of 100,coo francs asked for 
by the Minister of Fine Arts, for the establishment of a 
Museum of Casts at the Trocadero. This decision, says 
the Chronique, is greatly to be regretted, as it postpones 
the execution of a project, the utility of which does not 
need to be demonstrated. This reads as if the formation 
of the museum had not yet been begun; but from former 
notices, reproduced in these columns, it is evident that a 
commencement has already been made. Besides, the mu- 
seum is mentioned, under the title of “‘ Musée de Sculpture 
Comparée,” as in process of forming, in Champier’s Z’Az- 
née Artistigue for 1879. The museum was first proposed 
by Viollet-le-Duc, and is to have three divisions: 1. An- 
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tique and foreign sculpture ; 2. French sculpture; 3. Dec- 
orative sculpture. The project will, of course, be crippled 
by the refusal of the sum demanded. 

” VERSAILLES. — The restoration of the “ Salle du Jeu de 
Paume,” and its conversion into an historical museum, 
illustrative of the period of the Constituent Assembly, is to 
be completed by May, 1881. It will be remembered that 
the deputies of the French people met in this hall, on June 
2oth, 1789, after they had been driven by force from their 
ordinary place of meeting, and swore to remain together 
until they had given a constitution to France. 

THE COLLECTIONS AT DRESDEN. — The sum of 847,317 
marks ($211,829.25) has been expended by the government 
of Saxony in purchases for the art collections of Dresden, 
in the decade from 1870 to 1879. Of this amount 612,922 
marks was paid for 122 paintings, 68,071 for water-colors, 
drawings, and prints, 34,822 for casts, 90,769 for antiques, 
22,361 for keramics, and the balance for arms, art-indus- 
trial objects, etc. 
the Scenes, has lately been bought, at the price of 35,000 
marks. 

MuseEuM AT SASSARI. — A new museum of antiquities 
at Sassari, island of Sardinia, was opened on Nov. 2oth. 
It contains objects from the necropolis of Tharros and from 
that of Cornus. But the Minister of Public Instruction 
proposes, according to the Academy, to devote the new 
institution exclusively to the antiquities of the northern 
district of the island. 

Swiss HistorIcAL MuseuM.—On motion of Prof. 
Végelin, the well-known writer, the Swiss National Coun- 
cil has voted an annual grant of 20,000 francs towards the 
erection of a Swiss Historical Museum. 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — The House of Assem- 
bly at Adelaide has voted the sum of £2,000 for the pur- 
chase of pictures to found a National Gallery in Adelaide, 
and a number of pictures from the Melbourne Exhibition 
have been bought. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS, LoNDON. — This So- 
ciety has issued a circular, announcing that its first exhi- 
bition will open on Monday, April 4th. The object of the 
exhibition is not to show the strength of the Society, which 
in reality has as yet no existence, but to give the Pro- 
visional Council, elected at a preliminary meeting, over 
which Mr. F. Seymour Haden presided, an opportunity to 
select from among the exhibitors a number of artists who 
shall be the first Fellows. A.resolution passed at a meet- 
ing held Nov. 29th provides, “that, at a date not later than 
the first Monday in May, 1881, the Provisional Council 
assemble in the Gallery of the Exhibition, and, adding for 
the occasion three persons to their number, two of whom 
shall be members of the Royal Academy, prick off, each 
on a separate list, the names of those exhibitors who from 
the character of their exhibits appear specially to recom- 
mend themselves as Fellows of the Society; and after- 
wards, uniting in Special Committee for the purpose, 
proceed to elect as many as may then be determined upon 
of those exhibitors into the Society, the persons so elected, 
on signing the statutes of the Society, to constitute with 
the Provisional Council the roll of the Society, and to be- 
come, zpso0 facto, its first Fellows.” 


Etchers who do repro- 
ductive work are not to be excluded from the Society, 
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provided that they do also original work, and such work 
alone is to be admitted to the Exhibition. No restriction 
as to nationality seems to be imposed, as the circular 
simply states that the Exhibition is to bring together “the 
works of the best living etchers.” For the benefit of those 
American etchers who may desire to compete, the main 
points of the regulations are here given: —1. All works 
must be origina/, and, if for sale, the dona fide property of 
the artist; 2. All forms of engraving on metal are admissi- 
ble ; 3. Recent and unpublished works have the preference ; 
4. Exhibits must be addressed to “The Secretary,” Han- 
over Gallery, 47 New Bond St., and must be delivered, 
ready for hanging, by an accredited agent in London, 
March 14th, between the hours of to A. M. and Io P. M.; 
5. All works must be accompanied by a letter to the Sec- 
retary, written on first and third sides of paper only, giving 
name and address of artist, title of work, and, if for sale, 
price including frame, and a copy of these particulars must 
be pasted to the back of each frame; 6. Each subject to 
be framed separately ; 7. Accepted works cannot be re- 
moved before close; 8. Fifteen per cent. on sales will be 
charged by the proprietor of the gallery on published price ; 
9g. The Society is not responsible for accidents; 10. All 
works must be removed within ten days from the close of 
the Exhibition. 

THE SALON OF 1881. — The discussion concerning the 
organization of this year’s Salon continues with unabated 
vigor, and threatens to assume a more acrimonious char- 
acter thanever. At a meeting of the Conseil Supérieur 
des Beaux-Arts, held on Wednesday, Dec. 8th, it was 
decided to create an eighth class of works to be admitted, 
consisting of objects in enamel, faience, porcelain, glass, 
and the precious metals, which have been decorated by 
painting, sculpture, or engraving. The proposed abolition 
of the rule limiting each exhibitor to two works was re- 
The question of the formation of the jury was 
finally referred back to the sub-committee. It was pro- 
posed, also, to do away entirely with the medals, which 
cause an annual outlay of 58,000 francs, and to devote this 
sum to purchases, or otherwise to employ it usefully in 
aiding the artists. The discussion brought out the fact 
that there are already 1890 holders of medals, of whom 
400 are hors concours. At a subsequent meeting of the 
sub-committee M. Turquet communicated a resolution of 
the “ Société Libre des Artistes Frangais,” favoring free 
exhibitions, that is to say exhibitions freed from the con- 
trol of the state, and left to the care and supervision of the 
artists themselves. Furthermore M. Antonin Proust in- 
formed the meeting that the “ Association des Artistes 
Peintres, Sculpteurs, Architectes, Graveurs et Dessina- 
teurs” had given utterance to similar views. This Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1844 and having more than 6,000 
members, would be willing to take charge of the material 
organization of the Salon, while leaving entire liberty to 
the artists as regards the artistic management, and in de- 
termining the function of the administration in accordance 
with the wishes of the Conseil Supérieur. A draft of an 
agreement submitted contained the following  stipula- 
tions : — The Administration to furnish the necessary gal- 
leries at the Champs-Elysées, and to allow the Association 
a subsidy of 100,000 francs ; the Association to undertake 
the material installation of the Salon at its own risk, and 
to deposit a guaranty fund of 150,000 francs, this fund to 
be provided by shares of 10,000 francs, to be subscribed 
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by members of a syndicate consisting of members of the 
Association ; the profits to be devoted to the redemption of 
these shares, and to the formation of a fund, to be known 
as the *“* Caisse du Salon”; the Association to call together 
all the artists who have exhibited at the Salon, for the pur- 
pose of electing a jury of seventy-two members, this jury 
to decide on the admission, classification, and placing of 
the works, and to fix the form and number of awards to be 
distributed ; the administration to reserve the first right of 
purchase, and the privilege of giving encouragement to 
artists in a form different from that adopted by the jury. 
The principle of “free” exhibitions involved in these pro- 
posals was indorsed by the sub-committee, with the under- 
standing that every three or five years exhibitions ought to 
be held under control of the state. At the meeting of the 
Conseil Supérieur, which was held the following Monday, 
Dec. 13th, the proposals discussed by the sub-committee 
were adopted, the only change introduced being in the sub- 
stitution of a period of four years for the state exhibitions, 
the first of these to be held in 1882, simultaneously with 
the Salon. The Société Libre des Artistes Francais saw 
fit, however, to raise a protest against this alliance of the 
state and the Association, under pretext that the interests 
of the syndicate by whom the guaranty fund was sub- 
scribed would endanger the freedom of the artists. The 
Société therefore demanded that the Administration itself 
should convoke all the artists who had before exhibited, 
and that they should elect a commission to whom the 
organization of the Salon is to be confided. In conse- 
quence of this protest M. du Sommerard, announced that 
the Association, of which he is the President, withdrew 
from the contract with the state. The opposition to the 
Association is said to be due, in part at least, to the politi- 
cal views attributed to some of its members. According 
to the latest news, at this writing, all further official discus- 
sion of the questions involved had been adjourned to Jan- 
uary 15th. 

EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ART AT PARIS.— The 
exhibition of decorative and ornamental designs by old 
masters at the Museum of Decorative Art has been fol- 
lowed by an exhibition of similar designs by modern 
artists. M. Henry Havard, in a notice published in the 
Sitcle, speaks of the exhibition as highly interesting, say- 
ing at the same time that he looked forward to it with 
some fear. ‘* What shall we find there ?” he asks. ‘* What 
effect will contemporaneous decorative art produce on us, 
more especially after we have just had the opportunity to 
study the art of the preceding centuries in all its glory? Let 
us hasten to say that the impression received is as satisfac- 
tory as it can possibly be. The exhibition at the Champs- 
Elysées, even though incomplete, as it embraces only 
mural decoration, and neglects the ornamentation of artis- 
tic objects, is certainly most interesting.” Messrs. Gal- 
land, Chabal-Dusurgey, Lechevallier-Chevignard, Maze- 
rolle, Chaplain, Ehrman, Jacquemart, Machard, and the 
brothers Robert, are picked out for special mention, but 
the post of honor is assigned to M. Puvis de Chavannes. 
M. Havard adds that, since the last exhibition, the Mu- 
seum has been enriched by presents, purchases, and loans, 
among them the antique bronzes of M. Greau, the bronzes 
of Annecy, belonging to M. Dutuit, and that part of the 
Gasnault Collection which, although destined for the 
Keramic Museum at Limoges, it has as yet been impossi- 
ble to place there. 
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DONATELLO SOCIETY, FLORENCE.— The Donatello 
Society is deserving of every encouragement in the lauda- 
ble and patriotic efforts which it is making for the instruc- 
tion of the people and the promotion of taste. The exhi- 
bition of modern pictures of various schools has not 
proved a success, as the Florentines do not visit it in suffi- 
cient numbers, or show an intelligent interest in foreign 
art. It contains some excellent pictures, especially several 
by Meissonier and other French artists of eminence; but it 
is neglected in a manner which reflects seriously on the 
taste and disposition of the Florentines, and it is obvious 
that foreign artists will not again take any part in such 
exhibitions in Florence. It is in the exhibition of ancient 
art that the strength of Florence is really shown ; and it is 
to be hoped that by crowding its halls and corridors the 
Florentines will show themselves more intellectually wor- 
thy of the efforts of the admirable Society which has pro- 
vided these assemblages of works of art.— 7he Academy. 

RoyAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, LONDON. — “ When it 
is remembered,” says the Academy, speaking of the “ Ex- 
hibition of Works by the Old Masters, and by Deceased 
Masters of the British School,” lately opened, “that this is 
the Twelfth Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
that each year the rooms have been crowded with fine and 
interesting works of deceased masters, and that the pres- 
ent collection shows no falling off in quantity or quality, 
some notion may be formed of the enormous artistic wealth 
of England. When it is added, that some of the finest collec- 
tions have not been touched, and others but slightly drawn 
upon, and that the contributors to the present Exhibition 
are but comparatively few in number, it is evident that we 
may hope to witness these gatherings for many more years 
without exhausting their resources, and that sufficient in- 
terval will then have elapsed to make the reappearance of 
most of the pictures delightful and fresh even to those 
who have seen them before.” 

LIVERPOOL. — The Liverpool Autumn _ Exhibition, 
which closed on Dec. 6th, was visited by 77,830 paying 
visitors during the three months of its continuance. Two 
hundred and sixty-nine works were sold, realizing, at cata- 
logue prices, £11,611 7s. 6d. Out of the profits of the 
Exhibition six pictures were bought for the permanent col- 
lection of the Corporation, which, says the Academy, is 
becoming a most extensive one. 


ART EDUCATION. 


ACADEMIE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS. — The Academy 
has accepted the legacy of 70,000 francs left to it by Mme. 
Laboulbéne. The interest of this sum is to be equally 
divided among the young artists who are admitted to the 
competition in painting (/ogistes peintres), after they have 
delivered their pictures. 


NECROLOGY. 


JOHAN KRISTOFFER BOKLUND, Swedish historical paint- 
er, a pupil of Couture, died at Stockholm on Dec. toth, in 
his sixty-third year. He was Curator of the National Mu- 
seum at Stockholm, and Director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

JoHN COoUSEN, the well-known English landscape en- 
graver, died lately, in his seventy-seventh year. 

OTTO FIKENTSCHER died at Diisseldorf, Nov. 12, 1880, 
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after a protracted illness. He was born in Aix-la-Chapclle, 
Feb. 28, 1831, studied at Dusseldorf under Theodor Hilde- 
brand, and was known as a painter of battles, but more 
especially as an illustrator. His works in color are said to 
have suffered from lack of technical ability. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK HARRISON, an English painter 
of coast scenery, died at Goodwick, near Fishguard Bay, 
on Dec. 3d. According to the Atheneum he was the 
eldest son of the late Mrs. Harrison, the flower painter, 
whom he outlived only five years. 

Dr. A. KLUGMANN, librarian of the German Archzo- 
logical Institute at Rome, died Nov. 27th, at the house of 
the Institute, on the Campidoglio. Dr. Kliigmann had 
given special attention for some time to the study of Etrus- 
can mirrors, and had, writes Mr. Barnabei to the Academy, 
amassed copious materials for a continuation of Gerhard’s 
great work on the same subject. 

HENRI MARTIN LEFUEL, French architect, born Nov. 
14th, 1810, at Versailles, died Jan. 3d. He began the study 
of architecture under his father, continued it under Huyot, 
and received the Prix de Rome in 1839. Among his well- 
known works were the Exposition buildings of 1855, and 
he was also architect-in-chief of the Louvre. He was 
nominated a member of the Legion of Honor in 1854, pro- 
moted to the rank of Officer in 1857, and of Commander in 
1867. In 1855 he was admitted to the Instjtute, of which 
he was at one time the President. 

HENRY O'NEILL, author of Ancient Jrish Crosses, Irish 
Art and Civilization, The Round Towers of Ireland, etc., 
is recorded among the dead. 

BERNHARD STANGE, a landscape painter of the old 
Munich school, died Oct. roth, at Sindelsdorf, near the 
Starnberger Lake. He was born at Dresden, July 24th, 
1807, and studied law at Leipsic, before he went to Mu- 
nich, at the age of twenty-seven, to devote himself entirely 
to art, which had always been his passion. In 1849 he went 
to Italy, and lived for some time at Venice. About twenty 
years ago he left Munich and began farming at Sindelsdorf, 
to the detriment of his art, and with bad financial success. 
For several years past he enjoyed a pension granted him 
by the state. A more extended notice of his life, by C. A. 
Regnet, will be found in the Asst Chronik of Dec. 16th. 


MONUMENTS. 


A marble statue of Pope Pio Nono, by the sculptor 
Jacometti, is to be erected in one of the churches of Rome, 
by order of the College of Cardinals. 

A project has been started for marking by some suita- 
ble monument the spot where the corpse of Shelley was 
burned, in 1822, on the sea-coast, near Viareggio. 











RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THE MINSTER AT STRASBURG. — Prof. Liibke protests 
against the completion or reconstruction of the facade of 
the Minster, as it would involve either the destruction of 
all the additions made to the building, as Originally 
planned, during the Middle Ages, including the upper 
story, and the pyramid built by Johann Hiiltz, of Cologne, 
or else the completion of the second pyramid, which would 
only increase “ the disharmony between the upper and the 
lower parts, and would produce an absolutely intolerable 
effect.” 

CHATEAU DE LocHEsS. — This building, which is one 
of the most important historic monuments of France, is 
now undergoing repair and restoration, under the super- 
vision of M. Bruneau, the architect attached to the Min- 
istry of Fine Arts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEDALS TO GERMAN ARTISTS. — At the Fourth Gen- 
eral German Art Exhibition, lately held at Diisseldorf, the 
following medals were awarded:—1. The grand gold 
medal to Prof. A. von Werner, Director of the Academy at 
Berlin; 2. The small gold medal to the painters, Prof. 
Ferd. Keller, August Holmberg, Wilhelm Rauber, Gustav 
Schénleber, Anton Braith, Viktor Weishaupt, Karl Irmer, 
Prof. Peter Janssen, H. J. Sinkel, Richard Burnier, Hein- 
rich Deiters, Prof. Albert Bauer, Paul Flickel, and Wil- 
helm Zimmermann; to the engravers, Johann Bankel and 
Joseph Kohlschein ; and to the sculptor Robert Diez. 

A NEw APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY. — The dis- 
covery that photography can be used to detect restorations 
in paintings is said to have been made at the British Na- 
tional Gallery. A photograph of a picture of a Madonna 
in the gallery named showed a disfiguring blur over the 
forehead, which was not visible in the original. A careful 
examination, however, showed that the picture had been 
very skilfully repaired where the blur showed in the photo- 
graph, and as the pigments used by the restorer were not 
the same as those employed by the original artist, and con- 
sequently the rays of light reflected by them were differ- 
ently constituted, the action on the chemicals used in 
photography was also different, thus producing the blur in 
the copy. 

Les TUEURS DE COcHONS, the well-known picture by 
J. F. Millet, has been sold for 75,000 francs. 

Mr. CHARLES GODING, of London, is said to have sold 
a collection of 190 snuff-boxes, enamelled, painted, and 
otherwise decorated, to a dealer in antiquities for the sum 
of £40,000 sterling. 
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the shorter form which he himself preferred to use—is the name 
of a painter whose biography will not be found in any of the 
popular works relating to artists; yet the productions of few 
American painters possess so great an ethnological interest as 
his. Born near Bonn, in Germany, Feb. 20th, 1829, he came to 
America at the age of fifteen. The artistic element in his nature 
overshadowed all others, and when he was brought in contact with 
the savages of the New World, he became absorbed with the 
desire to devote himself to the delineation of Indian life and 
character. 

Thirty-six years ago St. Louis was a frontier town, and, as it 
was the head-quarters of the American Fur Company, large num- 
bers of Indians made annual pilgrimages to the place for the pur- 
pose of exchanging furs for such commodities as were needed in 
their savage life. Their dealings were almost exclusively with the 
French, who settled upon the spot, selected as a trading-post by 
Pierre Laclede Liguest, in 1704. 

There was no antagonism between the French and Indians. 


DESIGNED BY H. CHASE. 


eee I say the French, for although Americans by birth and an ancestry 

extending back through succeeding generations for more than a 
century, they still retained the language, traditions, and customs of the original settlers. It was 
no uncommon thing for a Frenchman to have an Indian wife, and in some cases he would 
conform to the usages of both civilized and savage races by having a white wife in St. Louis 
and a dusky one among the tribes of the Far West. 

In 1844 Wimar’s step-father and mother settled in St. Louis, and located on the outskirts of 
the town, near the favorite camping-ground of the Indians. The shy German lad soon became 
a favorite with them. One warrior of noble presence took an especial fancy to the boy. He 
went with him into the woods, and taught him the use of Indian weapons. The Indian was 
pleased with the enthusiasm of the youth and his unaffected delight in whatever he saw, while 
to the young German all was new and strange. The growing, bustling Western city, with its 
population of restless frontiersmen, the mild and equable climate and months of almost uninter- 
rupted sunshine, the sense of freedom experienced in the virgin forests and on the far-reaching 
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flower-bedecked prairies, was, to one fresh from the drowsy, commonplace life characteristic of 
a German village, the consummation of happiness. A strange companionship was this between 
the stoical savage and the timid boy from the Old World. The Indian was always welcome at 
Wimar’s home, where he would go without ceremony, open the door softly, and glide noiselessly 
into the family room, and startle them into a knowledge of his presence by the salutation, 
“How?” Of what inestimable value to the future artist was this intimate association with the 
Indians at the age when his mind was so susceptible to lasting impressions! His association 
with the savages was not the result of idle curiosity merely, but was devoted to close and 
intelligent study of their half-nude forms and picturesque costumes. From early childhood he 
manifested a natural aptitude for drawing, and at school oftener employed his slate and _ pencil 
in caricaturing the master than in doing the assigned tasks in mathematics; so that when he 
came to America he had already acquired considerable facility in the use of the pencil. 

But his parents were poor, and it was necessary that he should become a producer as well as 
a consumer. It was decided that he should learn a trade, and when consulted as to his prefer- 
ence he at once expressed a desire to become a painter. His step-father took him to the shop 
of a house and steamboat painter, but the boy had in his mind a certain ornamental and fresco 
designer as approaching more nearly his ideal. He was taken upon trial, and soon surprised his 
master with the development of a talent undreamed of. He became a workman of rare skill, 
not fettered by conventional forms, but with an imagination capable of originating designs alto- 
gether surprising to his fellows. He was always prompt and cheerful in the discharge of his 
duties, at all times industrious and reliable, excepting on the occasion of the arrival of a fresh 
band of Indians, when the old passion would come over him, and in utter forgetfulness of all 
else he would seek companionship with the red men. 

While Wimar was yet a boy, a Polander, exiled and homeless, came to St. Louis, foot-sore 
and weary. Chance brought him to the home of the young painter, where the poor German 
family cheerfully offered him such hospitality as their scanty means could afford. He became 
greatly attached to young Wimar, and listened with approval to his plans for some day reach- 
ing a point where he would be able to return to fatherland, and in the art schools of Germany 
receive such instruction as was required to follow intelligently the profession which he had 
chosen from childhood. Some years afterward, when the Polander, who had accumulated a 
modest sum of money, was stricken with fatal illness, his mind reverted to those who had 
befriended him in his hour of need, and to the boy painter who had told him of his longings, 
and he dictated a will leaving to the latter all that he possessed. 

In 1849, before this money was bequeathed to him, Wimar made a journey to the Falls of 
St. Anthony with his employer, to make studies for a panorama of the principal points of inter- 
est on the Mississippi River from that point to its confluence with the Ohio. The tribes of 
Indians met by them near the Falls of St. Anthony afforded him fine opportunities for study. 
Soon after his return the way was unexpectedly opened for him, as just related, to realize what 
had heretofore been scarcely a cherished hope, and he joyfully set out for Diisseldorf. He 
remained abroad five years, applying himself with the enthusiasm of one for whom art was not 
merely a profession, a means of livelihood, but a sacred shrine, at which he worshipped with 
the profound devotion of a neophyte. He became a pupil of Leutze, with whom he remained 
during the time of his stay at Diisseldorf. 

While there several of his most important works were executed. Among these was Zhe Cap- 
tive Charger, now the property of Mr. S. M. Dodd of St. Louis. This I regard as the best of 
all his works. It is a powerful composition, illustrative of the war of extermination between the 
races, without the revolting details which by their presence would not add to the force with 


which the story is told, but cause one to shudder at the unnecessary portrayal of human fero- 
city. A small party of Indians have killed an army officer, who had doubtless ventured too far 
from camp, and are hurrying away with his horse and accoutrements. The eye of the finely 
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modelled charger shows by its angry glare that 
he realizes the fate of his master and the charac- 
ter of those into whose hands he has fallen. The 
cowardly savages know the dire vengeance which 
will swiftly follow the discovery of their crime, 
and, as they make their way through the prairie 
grass, they look eagerly around for signs of the 
dreaded enemy. A gorgeous sunset fills the west- 
ern sky with gold dust, and tints the clouds with 
crimson. The swarthy forms of the savages are 
edged with sun-rays reflected from sky and cloud. 
The glory of the heavens diverts the attention in 
a measure from the hideous story of hate, the 
conflict between savagery and civilization, begun 
with the advent of the white man upon the At- 
lantic coast, and which will end only when the 
last red man is wounded unto death by the ex- 
terminator of his race. The Buffalo Hunt was 
painted about the same time, and, while it is per- 
haps more complete as a composition and more 
spirited in action, it is somewhat strained in the 
manifest effort to accomplish something which was 





just beyond the artist’s power to reach. In 1859 
the Prince of Wales visited St. Louis. He was 
accompanied by the Duke of Newcastle, who saw 
this picture and ordered a replica of it, which was in due time finished and forwarded to him. 
On Wimar’s return to America he found that wonderful changes had been wrought in his 
absence. The visits of the Indians had almost ceased, as they had been forced upon reserva- 
tions in the Far West, and agencies established to care for them. His small capital had been 
nearly exhausted, and he felt the chilling influence of an atmosphere entirely devoid of art sym- 
pathy. Still he was as enthusiastic and as completely absorbed in his favorite theme as ever. 
The American Fur Company had a chain of forts on the Upper Missouri River, and during 
each season one or more steamboats were sent to the mountains, as it was called, to convey 


C. F. WIMAR. 


ENGRAVED BY G. KRUELL. — FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


government stores to the Indian reservations, and bring in return furs obtained from trappers 
and Indians. On these steamers Wimar was enabled to penetrate to the heart of the hostile 
Indian country, where he spent three seasons in the arduous and dangerous task of studying the 
savages. He provided himself with a photographic apparatus, and in addition to the great num- 
ber of studies made in oil, crayon, and pencil he secured a quantity of photographic memo- 
randa which were invaluable to him. 

The difficulties experienced by him are best described in his own language. ‘‘ During the 
month of May,” he writes to a friend, ‘I commenced my tour to the Indian country, accom- 
panied by the United States Indian Agent, Col. Vaughn, but was informed when we arrived 
at Sioux City, that I had chosen rather a dangerous companion, as considerable hostility existed 
between that officer of the government and many of the most warlike tribes. Taking this mat- 
ter well into consideration, and after consulting with my travelling companion, Capt. Blandow- 
sky, it was considered as better policy to join ourselves to the American Fur Company, who 
Were in better odor among the nations. This accordingly we did, but were not as much _bene- 
fited by the change as we anticipated, for the agent still pressed himself upon us. 

“The Indians whom we first encountered were the Janktomes, who were encamped, about 
three hundred strong, on the Missouri River. The spectacle presented by them was very impos- 
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but were seized with the utmost panic when our steam organ (Calliope) began its 
music, and only after its melodies had died away in the distance did they appear to become 
quiet. You may rest assured that I lost no time in arranging my photographic apparatus, and 
was enabled, in the short time allowed me, to take several groups. Their chiefs then came 
aboard and formed a council to treat with the agent. The debate, however, was quite protracted 
and stormy, and ended in the refusal of the tribe to accept the usual presents proffered them 
by the government. We were rejoiced to depart without serious misfortune, for we feared much 
trouble; the agent also participating in our surmises to such a degree, and being aware of the 
fact that the Indians higher up the river were still more savage and uncompromising than those 
we had just visited, thought it advisable at Fort Randell to take on board a company of soldiers 
for our protection. At this point, which is about one hundred and thirty miles above St. Louis, 
the Ponkas and Brulees came aboard and accepted their presents quietly, on account of the 
presence of the soldiers (long-knives). . . . . The next station of any import was Fort Pierre, 
where we found several hundred warriors of the Sioux, with 
their women and children; we were, however, unable to land at 
this point, on account of the low stage of water, and we there- 
fore ascended one mile further up the stream, followed by the 
Indians in procession. The chiefs formed themselves in a 
circle on the shore opposite the boat, their women and chil- 
dren being arranged behind them. After some deliberation 
the greater of their warriors came aboard to confer with the 
agent, but complained of the military, as thereby their sus- 
picious natures were aroused. Of these savages I obtained as 
many portraits as possible, unseen by them, and also was 
enabled to catch several groups; of these latter, however, the 
figures were rather too small on account of the distance at 
which I was obliged to stand while taking them. During 
these stoppages my extra time was occupied in trading, and, 
as before starting on my journey I had supplied myself with 
many little notions for this purpose, I was enabled to procure 
a variety of curiosities, costumes, arms, and accoutrements. In 
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the afternoon we continued our course, and on the second 


day thereafter we were spoken by some Indians, and according to the duty of the agent were 
obliged to land. We had scarcely reached the shore when some three hundred savages galloped 
towards us in a furious manner until they were within about one hundred paces of our party, 
when they suddenly came to a halt and fired their flint-locks over our heads. You may imagine 
our fright when we heard the whistling balls passing over us, but we were informed that such 
proceedings were intended as a sign of friendship. Some of their pieces had been aimed so low 
that their bullets took effect on the wheel-house of our steamer. The Indians then descended 
from their highly caparisoned horses and there was a great council formed on the prairie. The 
appearance of these warriors was so savage that I was actually afraid to attempt the drawing of 
any of them.” 

In the continuation of their journey the party met with many exciting adventures, and at 
last arrived at Fort Union, which is within seven miles of the mouth of the Yellowstone. Wimar 
continues his letter as follows: —‘‘We were now 2,500 miles from St. Louis, which we had trav- 
elled in about thirty-one days. Here we were visited by several bands of the Assinaboines, who 
regularly receive an annual present from the government. Our boat then visited the site of a 


1 All the illustrations accompanying this article were made from sketches, etc. in the possession of the widow of the artist, now 
Mrs. Charles Schleiffarth, of St. Louis. 
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new fort some eighty miles further up, and then commenced the return trip. My companions 
and myself remained for a short time at Fort Union, making the necessary preparations for a 
journey farther up the Yellowstone. Navigation is here impossible by steamboat, and we were 
obliged to build special craft, which were drawn along by men. You may easily imagine the 
labor that we were compelled to undergo when I inform you that it was often necessary for us 
all to exert ourselves together to move the boats, the whole shore being so thickly covered 
with underwood and brushwood that it is almost impassable for men, much less so for horses: 
at the same time, to add to our inconvenience, it was very cold and very rainy. There were 
fifty-three men in our little band, and we had in our keeping, besides our own necessary outfit, 
the goods of the Fur Company and those of the agent designed for Fort Sarpie, which lies 
about three hundred miles up the Yellowstone. This distance we accomplished in about sixty 
days. During this time our principal food consisted of buffalo meat, and we consumed during 
the period about sixty-four of these animals. Each of the party cut from the carcass that por- 
tion of the meat which best suited his palate and prepared 
it for his own use. We cooked without seasoning, and nothing 
could have been more palatable. 

‘Notwithstanding all the hardships which we endured, this 
was the most interesting portion of our travels. Herds of 
buffalo frequently swam the river in front of our boat, cross- 
ing often so near that many times we entertained great fears 
for her safety. During the night we had a regular watch to 
alarm us in case of danger from Indians, and lighted large 
fires around our camp to scare away the bears and the wolves 
which were ever on the scent. Near Fort Sarpie we found a 
very powerful tribe of Crow Indians; these we visited, remain- 
ing with them a short time, and then returned down the river 
in a boat constructed from buffalo hides, to Fort Union, where 
we took our oar-boat and descended still lower. As there 
were but eight of us in the return party, we had to take our 
regular duty at the oars, often travelling only at night, and 





accomplishing the journey in forty-two days. I finally arrived 
safely in St. Louis after an absence of nearly six months in IRon Horn. 
the Indian country.” DRAWN BY H. CHASE.— FROM AN OIL 

After Wimar had made a couple of these excursions, the vecasciesibaiaialiaan eae 
savages learned that he was no sorcerer, and began to look for him on the first boat of the 
season. The squaws made gaudy head-dresses, tobacco-pouches, and such curious articles as 
they knew he delighted in possessing. He was so gentle in his ways that these implacable 
haters of the white man actually learned to like him, and when at last a steamer arrived with 
the intelligence that he was dead, there was sincere mourning among those who were wont to 
rejoice at the death of a pale-face. Carl Wimar died of consumption, at St. Louis, on Nov. 
28th, 1863. 

His studio was a perfect museum of Indian curiosities, and at the time of his death he 
possessed what was then probably the best collection of weapons, implements, and costumes in 
the country. Although of pure German blood, he had many of the physical characteristics of 
an Indian,— prominent cheek-bones, small eyes, and the pigeon-toed shambling gait of a 
savage. In his Indian costume, which he often wore, he would, when tanned by exposure, easily 
have been mistaken for a red man. In fact, I have been told by a German who saw him daily 
for years, that almost to the last he supposed him to be at least a half-breed. But here the 
resemblance stopped. In character he was shy and reserved, and there is something marvellous 
in the loving remembrance in which he is held by those to whom he made himself known. 
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I recall now three men, with heads frosted by time, whose eyes glistened with tears, when, as | 
led them to speak of Carl and their association with him, they came to his pitiful struggles, his 
solicitude for his mother, his gentleness and truth, his longing to live so as to complete worthily 
what he had begun, —and this seventeen years after his death. 

When the rebellion came, for a time it seemed doubtful which way the scale would turn, 
whether to the side of the Union or to that of Secession. As a consequence nearly all business 
except that relating to war was suspended. In those exciting times people had no thought of 
pictures. But when it became apparent that St. Louis was to be held by the Federal govern- 
ment, confidence was in a measure restored, and money began to circulate. Wimar’s faithful 
characterizations of the Indian attracted attention, and he began to receive commissions, and 
when it became manifest that consumption had fastened itself upon him, people were more than 
ever anxious for his works. He had always been desirous, first, of buying a home for his 
mother, and, second, of securing a sufficient sum of money to place himself above the reach of 
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BUFFALOES CROSSING A STREAM. 


DRAWN BY H. CHASE.— FROM A SKETCH BY C. F. WIMAR. 


possible want. Toward the last he was importuned to finish his orders, and money was almost 
thrust upon him. One day he said to his mother, with a sad smile: “ Mother, if I last long 
enough I shall be so rich that I can have a bank account.” At present his works are gaining 
in appreciation, and it is understood that several of his most important pictures will be presented 
to the Museum of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts when the building is completed. 

The fate of the warrior who was Wimar’s friend and companion in boyhood was so tragic, that 
I cannot withhold the story. Some enterprising Yankee conceived the idea of taking a number 
of Indians to England for exhibition. Among those who were induced to go was John, as he was 
familiarly called by the whites. These children of the forest knew nothing of the perils of the 
ocean. When on shipboard, John looked with supreme contempt upon the distressing evidences 
of sea-sickness among the passengers. At last a horrible suspicion entered the mind of the stoi- 
cal savage. It was strengthened by every lunge of the steamer. He had faced death in many 
forms, but here was a danger more terrible than any. He waited until satisfied that there was 
but one way of escape from the humiliation, and then plunged a knife into his heart. 
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In one of his essays Emerson says: “All departments of life at the present day — Trade, 
Politics, Letters, Science, or Religion—seem to feel, and to labor to express, the identity of 
their law. They are rays of one sun; they translate each into a new language the sense of the 
other. They are sublime when seen as emanations of a Necessity contradistinguished from the 
vulgar Fate, by being instant and alive, and dissolving man, as well as his works, in its flowing 
beneficence. This influence is conspicuously visible in the principles and history of Art.” The 
works of Wimar were the result of such an all-controlling impulse. He seemed bound by the 
law of necessity to one line of action, and that was the study of the North American Indian 


and the delineation of his characteristics as shown in war, the chase, the council, in the observ- 


ance of his superstitious rites, and in all the relations of life. I doubt if he ever willingly 


painted any other subject. He worked with the most conscientious fidelity. He made almost 
innumerable careful and detailed studies in color of the costume, weapons, implements, and 
trappings of the Indians. He studied the buffalo with the precision of a naturalist. He realized 
that the history of the Indian race, from the discovery of the continent, was closely interwoven 
with our own; that by the unvarying law of progress in a few years the savage must assimilate 
with the whites, change his mode of life, and become civilized, or be exterminated; that the 
great opportunity of leaving to future ages correct representations of the race in its native state 
must be speedily improved or be forever lost. He saw how rich in historical incident, how 
pregnant with pictorial interest, was the subject he had chosen. He saw that no American 
painter seemed to have fully realized what immense importance would soon attach to works of 
this character; that, in all its elements, the entire history of the Indian was a tragedy; that his 
legends were filled with poetical tenderness and beauty. 

What Wimar accomplished was, however, but a forecast of the future. He died upon the 
threshold of his career. His work shows the influence of false teaching, of crude and unsympa- 
thetic surroundings, of the heart-ache and blight of poverty; but it also shows that, if under 
such adverse circumstances he succeeded so well, great things would have been forthcoming, 
had the sunshine of prosperity ripened the fruit of his genius. 

Where is the American painter to take up this almost forgotten theme? There are young 
Americans fresh from the best art schools of Europe, possessing technical knowledge, breadth 
of manner, and mastery of color, to a degree unapproached by the earlier painters, who are 
striving for fame and fortune in the hard and stony highways worn bare by the footsteps of the 
throng gone before them. Who will be first to turn aside into this new path, where full frui- 
tion lies? 


W. R. HODGES. 






























THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XX.—MRS. M. NIMMO MORAN. 


RS. M. NIMMO MORAN was born in Strathavon, near Glasgow, Scotland, 
and came to the United States when a child. Up to the time of making 
the acquaintance of her husband, Thomas Moran, the well-known landscape 
painter, she had shown no special predilection toward art. Thrown in con- 
stant contact with it, she soon developed an intense love for it; but house- 
hold duties seriously interfered with her study and practice for many years. 
With her husband she visited England, France, and Italy in 1867, and in 

1872 accompanied him to the Far West. Until recently her work has been principally in oil- 

colors, and occasionally in water-colors. To etching she gave, practically, but little attention, 

until about two years ago, when she made her first attempts while sojourning at Easton, Pa. 

Since then she has etched the following plates: — 





. Old Bridge at Easton, Pa. Marked M. M. 1879. (reversed). — Size of plate: Breadth, 4"; height, 7”. 
. Bridge over the Delaware at Easton, Pa. Etched in 1879. Not marked. — Plate: B. 93"; h. 84". 
Easthampton, L. I. Signed M. Nimmo. 1879.— Size of etched surface: B. 1075"; h. 6}". 

. Newark Meadows. Etched in 1879. Not marked. — Etched surface: B. 63"; h. 3}3". 

. Passaic River at Newark. Etched in 1879. Not marked.— Plate: B. 643"; h. 44". 

. A Road through Sand Fitils. "Etched in 1880. Not marked.— Plate: B. 7"; h. 43". 

. Three:Mile Harbor. Etched in 1880. Not marked. — Plate: B. 7)"; h. 47%". 

Sandy Paths. Marked M.N.M. 1880.— Plate: B. 73"; h. r1}". 

Solitude. Marked M.N.M. 1880.— Etched surface: B. 7,4"; h. 53". Published herewith. 

. Twilight. Marked M.N.M. 1880.— Plate: B. 12"; h. 8”. 

. A Goose Pond. Etched in 1880. Not marked. — Plate: B. 8%"; h. 7". 

. An Old Homestead, Easthampton, Z. J. Marked M.N.M. 1880.— Plate: B. 113"; h. 73". 
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To this list might be added a thirteenth, Montauk Point, which, however, was underbitten. 
All these plates have been etched on the spot, directly from nature. 

In etching Mrs. Moran finds a language that accords entirely with her ideas and modes of 
expression. She treats her subjects with poetical disdain of detail, but with a firm grasp of the 
leading truths that gives force and character to her work. While her etchings do not display 
the smoothness that comes from great mechanical dexterity, her touch is essentially that of the 
true etcher, — nervous, vigorous and rapid, and bitten in with a thorough appreciation of the re- 
lations of the needle and acid, preferring robustness of line to extreme delicacy. The influence 
of her husband’s example is plainly visible in all she does, even in the restlessness that per- 
vades most of her plates. But with this peculiarity are also coupled the other admirable quali- 
ties of Mr. Moran’s work, —the vivid suggestion of color, and the feeling of light and air, as of 
a sunshiny but windy day, when cloud shadows are scattered all over the landscape and break 
up its unity. Among her most successful plates may be named Nos. 3, 4, 7, 9 (which accom- 
panies this notice), and 10. In No. 10, 7wélight,—a plate of extraordinary power and beauty, 
—the effect has been heightened by the use of the roulette and by stoning, but without any 
sacrifice of either strength or harmony. This plate alone would be sufficient to establish the 
artist’s claim to rank among the masters of landscape etching. Mrs. Moran is a member of the 
New York Etching Club. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 





NEW ETCHINGS BY HENRY FARRER. 





N the etchings which Mr. Farrer has executed within the last two years he has aspired 
not only to attain a larger manner, but he has tended also towards a more material 
greatness, —that of size. Among these plates will be found some of the largest 
executed within late years (if we forget for a moment Mr. Haden’s Calats Pier), and 

it may be said of them that they are worthy of their size. In subject Mr. Farrer ‘has adhered 
tolerably closely to the theme that seems most dear to his heart,— scenes in New York Harbor 
or its vicinity. Of the fifteen plates now before the writer, ten belong to this category: — 
Sunset, New York Harbor (1879, 12" XK 8"); On Buttermilk Channel (not dated, 12" X 8"); 
Gravesend Beach (1880, 744" X 443"); At Red Hook (1880, 93" X 43"); Off Quarantine (1880, 
7il" x 5"); Morning on the River (1880, 745" X 5"); On the Shore, Staten Island (1880, 
12" X 8"); The Old Ferry Bell (1880, 74" X 12"); Evening near a Fishing Station (1880, 12" Xx 
8"); and Sunset, Gowanus Bay (1880, 9735" X 6745"). That Mr. Farrer has preserved in these 
plates (even if he has not been equally happy in all) the poetical sentiment for which he is 
noted, and that in his striving for breadth he has lost nothing of his delicacy, nor impaired 
the subtlety of his effects, is apparent from the last of the list, which is herewith published. 
Of the five plates which remain to be mentioned, four—viz. 7zw7/ight (1880, 6§" X 5"), The 
Lighthouse (1880, 5" K 6%"), Woods in Winter (5" X 6§"), and The Last Walk in Autumn (not 
dated, etched surface, 642" X 4}") —are destined to form part of the illustrations of a book of 
poems, about to be issued by Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co.; and the fifth, the largest in size 
of all Mr. Farrer’s works, has been published by Messrs. H. Wunderlich & Co. This plate, 
entitled On the Hillside, is dated 1880, and measures 17%" X 112". Curiously enough, it betrays 
the artist’s early schooling much more than any of the other etchings under consideration, but 
this does not in any way detract from its artistic qualities. One would wish for a little more 
lightness in the distance, which would give a better relief to the magnificent study of a gnarled 
old tree in the left foreground; but altogether this plate is a most splendid specimen of the 
etcher’s art, and certainly the most ambitious effort yet put forth by any of our painter-etchers. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 


VIEW OF DORDRECHT. 


PAINTED BY JAN VAN GOYEN. ETCHED BY L. FISCHER. 


IAN JOZEFSZON VAN GOYEN, one of the best of the Dutch landscape-painters of 

the sixteenth century, was born at Leyden, January 13th, 1596, and died at the 

Hague in April, 1656. He studied with Schilperoord, Isack Nicolai van Swanen- 

burgh, de Man, Klok, and finally with Willem Gerritsen te Hoorn. “All these 

masters,” says Vosmaer (see Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, Vol. 1X. pp. 12-20), “did not 

spoil him; he retained his native talent, and developed it independently; he painted as the 

bird sings.” The view of Dordrecht, here reproduced, well sustains the reputation of the artist. 

Even in the translation it is wonderfully airy, luminous, and rich in color. Ludwig Hans 

Fischer, the etcher, was born March 2d, 1848, at Salzburg, and studied landscape-painting 

under Lichtenfels, and engraving under Jacoby at the Academy at Vienna. He also received 

instruction in etching from Unger. The original from which the accompanying plate was 

executed is in the Academic Gallery at Vienna, and is signed VG. 1648 on the large sail-boat 
in the foreground. 
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THE PERGAMON MARBLES. 


IlL.—THE GIGANTOMACHIA AND OTHER SCULPTURES 
FOUND AT PERGAMON. 


E knew very little about the plastic art of the second century 
before the Christian era, until the discovery of the remains of those 
splendid buildings with which the Attalids crowned the Akropolis 
of Pergamon, and lacked that firm standpoint which they have 
given us for the history of sculpture during the intermediate 
period between the great Greek and the Greco-Roman schools. 
In them we see what temple sculpture was at its best under the 
successors of Alexander, and find proof that the school which 
produced them, though one of the latest born of Greek schools, 

worthily sustained the glorious traditions of the past. 






The four great sculptors of Pergamon, to one or more of whom we 
may plausibly attribute the Gigantomachia frieze, were Isigonos, Phyro- 
machos, Stratonikos, and Antigonos, who, as Pliny tells us,! represented 
in marble the warlike deeds of Attalos I. and Eumenes II. We learn 
also from the same ancient writer, that Attalos gave to Athens certain 
bas-reliefs by these sculptors, which were set up somewhere on the 
Akropolis, representing the destruction of the Gauls in Mysia, the 
battle of Marathon, and the fight between the Athenians and the 
Amazons.2 Of Isigonos we know nothing; of Antigonos, that he was 
the author of a work upon toreutics; of Phyromachos, that he wrote 
upon sculpture, and made statues of Asklepios (which Prousias, king of 
Bithynia, carried away from Pergamon) and of Priapos, celebrated in 
an epigram by Apollonidas; and of Stratonikos, a native of Kyzikos, 
that he made certain statues of philosophers, and was renowned as a sculptor and bronze caster. 
Many of the works of these sculptors must have found their way to Rome among the treasures 
inherited with Pergamon from Attalos III. 

It was thus that the Eternal City obtained the doors of the temple of Apollo, which were 
adorned with reliefs in ivory representing the story of Niobe, and the repulse of the Gauls at 
Delphi, and probably those Gallic statues which, up to the present time, have represented to us 
the school of Pergamon; namely, the so-called Dying Gladiator of the Capitoline Museum, first 
recognized as a Dying Gaul by Nibby; and the misnamed Arria and Petus group of the Villa 
Ludovisi, now known to be a Gaul, who, having slain his wife to save her from captivity, puts 
an end to his own life. Besides these pathetic representations of noble-souled barbarians, there 
are at Naples two figures of dead Gauls, which formed part of the property of the Farnese 
Pope Paul III., and three at Venice, which were left by will to that city by Cardinal Grimani, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. These works gave us a very incomplete idea of the 








! Pliny, Wat. Hist, XXXIV. 84. 2 Pausanias, I. 25. 2. 
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school of Pergamon, compared with that which we have obtained through the late discoveries, 
We knew it previously as a school which, by individualizing a foreign type never before repre- 
sented in Greek art, had struck out a new path; for whenever a non-Hellenic race had been 


represented in sculpture, as, for instance, among the combatants in the pediments of the temple 


at Aigina,—or in painting, as by Polygnotos in the Lesche of the Knidians at Delphi, — its 
nationality was marked by costume or by certain symbolic attributes, and not by physical differ- 
ences or the manifestation of peculiar modes of feeling, as in the Gallic statues of which we are 
here speaking. It is not only by the torques, the oval shield, the horn, the naked body, and 
the thick bristling hair, that we recognize the Dying Gaul of the Capitol as such, but by the 
form of the body, the thick skin of the hands and feet, the heavy eyebrows, and the mournful, 
uncomplaining submission to a death self-inflicted to escape captivity. Here, as in the other 
works of its class, above mentioned, unaffected sentiment is naturally expressed in a realistic 
manner; but, like all late schools, the school of sculpture which produced them was eclectic, 
and, as the Gigantomachia reliefs now show us, its style ranged from naturalism to idealism. 
The gratitude of the people thus found double and complete expression, on the one hand 
through the realistic representation of the appearance and characteristic habits of barbarians 
who had sought to destroy the last foothold of that Greek civilization which had so long 
been a light to the nations of the earth, and on the other in a poetic embodiment of that over- 
throw of brute force by superior intelligence which the valor of Attalos and Eumenes accom- 
plished. This was symbolized in the mythic battle between the Gods and Giants, an oft-repeated 
subject, though never before more forcibly or more aptly chosen, as its significance tallied with 
the original meaning of the myth. 

The Giants were an earth-born race (yiyas ynyevyjs), mightier in their proportions than 
men,—of evil and violent disposition, —anthropomorphized natural forces,— embodied earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. Their battles and those of the Titans signify the fruitlessness of material 
resistance to the power of the Olympian Gods. In theogony! the battle of the Giants is less 
remarkable than that of the Titans, but it is more popular, inasmuch as the Gods and Herakles 
the demigod took part in it. This popularity showed itself in sculptures, as at Athens and 
Pergamon; in embroidery, as upon the peplos woven for the archaic image of Athena Polias in 
the Erechtheion; and in numerous vase paintings, in all of which the Giants were represented, 
as in the Pergamon frieze, with matted locks, garments made of the skins of wild beasts, and as 
using rocks, trunks of trees, and clubs, for weapons of attack and defence. Zeus, with thunder- 
bolt and eagle, and Athena, with Gorgon-headed zgis and shield, are always conspicuous among 
the fighting Gods in such representations, as at Pergamon, where fortunately the two reliefs in 
which they appear are among the best preserved of the series. 

Could we be certain that the following inscription, “ Dedicated to Zeus and Athene Nike- 
phoros by King Eumenes, the son of King Attalos,” refers to the great altar near whose site it 
was discovered, there would be no question as to which monarch raised it. That it was Eumenes 
seems, however, probable, as it was under him that the kingdom reached its acme of power, 
and that the city was embellished with many splendid buildings. Moreover, the form of the 
letters in other inscriptions of the reign of Eumenes, as, for instance, in that which commemo- 
rates his expedition against the king of Sparta, 195 B.C., is later than that of the letters in 
certain inscriptions belonging to the bronze battle groups, probably placed by Attalos within 
the space sacred to Zeus and Athena. One of these inscriptions, which directly commemorates 
his Gallic victories, must have belonged to a statue of him. It is to this effect: “To King 
Attalos. Epigenes, and the leaders and soldiers who fought battles with him against the Gauls 
and Antiochos, dedicated this in gratitude to Zeus and Athena. [Isi- or Anti-]gonos, works of.” 
Unfortunately, the one which of all the inscriptions we should most have valued, as it contained 
the name of the sculptor of the frieze, is so mutilated that the letters 4 I alone remain. 


J Preller, Gr. AZyth., Vol. I. p. 60. 2 Strabo, XIII. 623. 
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Other inscriptions 
found on the Akropo- 
lis show that Athena, 
under the surnames 
of Polias and Nike- 
phoros, was the great Goddess of Per- 
gamon, as of Athens. In the relief 
above referred to (see illustration), she 
stands somewhat in the attitude of the 
Artemis of the Louvre, though not, like 
her, intent on the peaceful pleasures 
of the chase. Hurrying forward, with 
a shield upon her left arm, she grasps 
the giant Enkelados by the hair, and, 


while a winged Nike crowns her, turns GIANT. 

her head back towards her victim, who, FROM THE GIGANTOMACHIA. 

fast bound in the coils of a serpent, Drawn by Cuartes Metrats, from a Heliotype in “ Jahrbuch der Kéniglich 
writhes in the death agony at her feet. Oe 


From below, Gaia, with upraised arms, vainly implores mercy for her sons, whose rashness has 
brought destruction upon them. 

In another relief, (see illustration) which probably occupied a corresponding place on the 
opposite side of the flight of steps leading up to the great altar, Zeus, with egis and thunder- 
bolt, stands in the midst of three fallen enemies, a very god in might. His lower limbs are 
draped in a mantle, which, passing under the right arm, falls over the left shoulder, leaving the 
body bare to the hips. The head and arms ‘are wanting, but, much as they must have added 
to the effect of this noble figure, their loss has not extinguished its power or taken from it its 
wonderful life. 

With equal power the sculptor has represented in another relief the triple-headed and six- 
armed Hekate and her companion, Ares. The Goddess, fighting with torch and sword, and 
grandly draped, has “let slip the dogs of war”; while the God, an heroic figure, with helmet 
and shield, strides over the bodies of fallen giants and writhing serpents, looking a very monarch 
of the battle-field. 

Peculiar animation is given to all the reliefs by the variety of animal forms with which 


they are filled. Gods and giants, serpents, dogs, the eagle of Zeus, the lion of Kybele, struggle 
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together for the mastery, rising, falling, retreating, striking, in tumultuous, though never con- 
fused array. A splendid example of the contrasts thus afforded is to be seen in the contest of 
the sacred bird with a serpent and a giant (see illustration), whose nude form is worked out with 
masterly power. The Giants are of all ages, young, middle-aged, and old, some ugly and some 
bestial, some of wholly human form, others half man, half serpent, as these beings are described 
by late poets and mythographers.’ The names of the Giants represented in the reliefs were 
inscribed below them, but only those of Chthonophylos and Erysichthoén are now legible. 
Among the rest we may recognize Alkymenes, or winter personified, first born of all the Giants 
says Pindar; Porphyreos, the fire-bearer, their king, who fights with Zeus, as Enkelados does 
with Athena, Minos and Polybotes with Poseidon, Ephialtes with Apollo, Rhoitos with Dionysos, 
and Klytios with Hekate or Hephaistos. The names of the Gods inscribed above each relief 
are Kybele, Helios, Eos, and perhaps Selene, Amphitrite, Okeanos, and Trino, Dione, Latona, 
Themis, Asteria, the mother of Hekate, and the great Gods and Goddesses already mentioned. 
Besides the colossal reliefs of the frieze, the excavators at Pergamon discovered a smaller 
series, with figures of about two thirds the size of life, which decorated the inner side of the 


parapet about the base of the great altar. They represented scenes of local interest, belonging 


for the most part to the myth of Telephon, the reputed founder of Pergamon, who was the son 


of Herakles and Auge, a priestess of Athena. The descriptions given of these works are 
extremely meagre, and the few outlines of them in the Yakrbuch do little towards giving such 
an idea of them as we have of the Gigantomachia frieze from the illustrations in the same 
periodical. We are, however, told by Dr. Liibke, in the last edition of his Geschichte der Plastik, 
that they are as idyllic in treatment as the battle reliefs are epic. Dr. Conze says that they 
must be more carefully arranged and studied before they can be satisfactorily discussed, and 
with this statement we must be content to wait for later developments. 

To complete our brief record of the recovered objects, we have yet to mention fragments of 
about thirty marble statues; one large statue of Kybele; small figures of Athena and Hekate; a 
number of pedestals, which probably supported bronze groups, ranged about the altar and 
between the columns of the peristyle; and, lastly, a fine colossal head in Parian marble, (see 
illustration,) dating from about the fourth century B. C., which is not without strong resemblance 
to that of the Venus of Melos. 

To form a critical estimate of the artistic value of the Pergamon marbles, and more particu- 
larly of the great frieze, is not a little difficult, considering the variety of opinions given con- 
cerning them by critics of more or less competency. Thus, in an English journal of high 
standing,® we read, “The sculpture is in fact very poor, there is no reason to envy the German 
government its acquisition”; and in a number of the same journal published within a year, “It 
is not possible to exaggerate the value of the treasures which the exertions of fifteen months 
have brought into the Museum of Berlin.” Dr. Conze and other writers in the Fakhrbuch, 
already referred to, give an archeological account rather than an artistic estimate of the recov- 
ered marbles, so that, while we gain from them a great deal of general information regarding 
the excavations and the signification of the subjects represented in the reliefs, our knowledge 
of their style and technic is but little advanced. 

A remarkable example of French criticism, quoted from the X/X¢ Szécle in the March num- 
ber of the Kuzst Chronik, and said to be from the pen of no less a person than the great 
Victor Hugo, must not be omitted here, as it shows how powerfully these objects, which left the 
Englishman unmoved, affected the modern Gaul. Like Paulus Emilius when he beheld the 
Pheidian Zeus, the poet rejoices that he did not die before he had seen these master works. 
“The fever frost of enthusiasm,” he adds, “took possession of me, with its clear, cold tears, as 
I looked upon them.” The same number of the Chronik which contains these rhapsodic utter- 
ances contains an article quoted from the Viennese Weue Freie Presse, whose more sober and 


1 Preller, Gr. Myth., I. 61. 2 3d ed., Leipzig, 1880, p. 281. 3 The Academy, Dec. 6th, 1879, and Nov. 6th, 1880. 
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critical tone entitles it to greater consideration. The figures in the Pergamon frieze, says the 
writer, which greatly surpasses any other known in size, are half as large again as life, and are 


worked out with a technical mastery of which we moderns are incapable, and cannot sufficiently 


wonder at. The sculptor’s profound knowledge of anatomy never leads him to make it obtru- 
sive, neither does his stupendous skill induce him to aim at effect as an end, or to accentuate 
details too strongly Marble was like wax in the hands of one to whom no difficulty 
seemed insuperable, no undertaking too high Unfettered by that fear of spoiling his 
material which so often cramps the hand of our modern sculptors, he gives living signs of the 
sureness and sharpness of his stroke in the strongly accentuated draperies, the deep-set eyes, 
and the open mouths of the combatants. In the remarks which follow, this writer shows that 
he is no blind partisan, for he does not allow his admiration to hoodwink his judgment. Fear- 
ing an over-appreciation of these marbles at a time when boldness, dash, and absolute technical 
mastery over material are more generally appreciated than those higher qualities which belong 
to sculpture of the highest period, he speaks a word of caution, and compares the artist to 
Rubens, who played with difficulties, painted with unrivalled brilliancy and facility of style, and 
revealed more of the outward beauty than of the inward grace. He also points out the some- 
what monotonous repetition of the same type of form in the Giants, their little individuality of 
expression, and their generally mighty breasts, low foreheads, and bushy hair; and criticises the 
Gods, as being for the most part revivals of old types. 

We shall conclude with an estimate of the Pergamon marbles by Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
who, having lately seen them at Berlin, has kindly favored us with his impressions, which, as 
the reader will see, are of no light order. 

“The first impression,” he says, “which one obtains from the Pergamene reliefs is that of 
gigantic natural forces in full, mad energy, resisted by something against which all force is vain. 
We feel somewhat as if we saw the rocks rent by an explosion of gas, or immense weights moved 
by thin, penetrable steam. The giants are hard, solid, material, resistant; the gods swift, pene- 
tvant, and pervasive. They act without being reacted on. If they were suddenly to stay the 
power which holds the giants in check, the earth would be torn from its solid foundations, and 
heaven and sea would commingle in wild, howling confusion, a chaos of homeless forces, such 
as is described in the splendid lines which close the Prometheus Desmotes of AEschylos. But the 
gods are strong; they are like unwearied fire (dxdpatov mvp), to which the giants are but as 
metal to be melted in its impalpable heat. Nowhere else in sculpture is such a complete 
mastery over material shown as in these groups. Solid marble is as plastic in the hands of the 
artist as are his giants in the hands of his gods. He robs it of its inertness, and penetrates it 
with irresistible life. The very hair of the giants is electric; ‘each particular hair’ seems ready 
to assume a separate life, and abandon the head it grows on. The effect is overwhelming for a 
time. And yet the work shows very little striving after effect, being free from mannerism and 
artifice, excepting that deep grooves are cut in the background to bring out the outlines of the 
figures more boldly. I remember no other reliefs in which this is done. 

“The Pergamene groups are Miltonic; each giant is a splendid Satan, each divinity a son of 
Omnipotence. Together they express the inner soul of a brave people, who had, godlike, bowed 
the brute force of the barbarian Gauls and left them but a name. This people took their 
Promethean secret with them to the tomb, and men can no longer animate images of stone and 
clay with celestial fire as they did.” 

These words, which attest the great effect produced by the marbles of the great Pergamon 
frieze upon one who has studied every ancient schcol of sculpture critically, leave us no room 
to doubt their power, and make us ardently long for the day when we shall see casts from them 
added to the collections of the Art Museums of America. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS. 





vV.— FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 


(OPENED JANUARY 24. CLOSED FEBRUARY 23.) 


HEN one sees a great painting occupying a niche by 
itself, like Raphael’s AZadonna at Dresden, the im- 
pression it leaves on the memory is vivid and enduring. 
But when one passes from gallery to gallery, and views a 
miscellaneous collection of works of every style and variety 
of merit, the effect produced is vague and transitory. Still 
more difficult is it to form a pronounced opinion regarding 
the most salient and important works of an exhibition, when 
it presents an even average of merit, and does not very 
materially differ from previous shows. Nevertheless, every 
such display suggests certain characteristics of its own which 
are not unworthy of record ; and which, even if intrinsically 
unimportant, are at least relatively valuable in marking the 
growth of taste and culture. For example, we observe in 
the present Water Color Exhibition a laudable and quite 
satisfactory attempt to decorate the staircase of the Academy 
with exotic plants, that seem in keeping with the tropical 
temperature of the corridors, and pleasantly invite the visitor 
to an inspection of the display on the walls. The carol of 
canaries also rings melodiously through the building, and 
contributes to the attractions of the occasion. 

The catalogue for this year is the most elaborate and 
ambitious yet offered to a long-suffering public in this 
country. It contains eighty-two sketches of such works as 

By C. S. REINHART. — FRAGMENT, FROM A SKETCH the Committee considered representative. Some of these 

2h Ae. are spirited, and they are generally superior to those of 
previous catalogues, and well printed, if we consider how brief a time was allowed the printer. But the paper of 
the catalogue is altogether too cumbersome to be carried in the hand for hours ; it is also a mistake to leave the 
edges uncut. The fashion is well enough for works of importance that are to be expensively bound for a library. 
jut in a catalogue which the owner must consult every minute, uncut edges are not only exceedingly incon- 


venient, but they are also a manifest affectation of a style that is entirely inappropriate to the requirements of such 
a brochure, 





Goop ADVICE. 


The number of exhibited works exceeds that of any previous year in the history of the Society. Its success 
last year was such that many who had never employed aquarelle before were stimulated to compete. As a 
result, over twelve hundred works were submitted, and seven hundred and fourteen were accepted. These are, 
without exception, water-colors ; statuary, engravings, and camaieus having been refused for the first time, owing 
partly to the preceding exhibition of the Salmagundi Club. The number of water-colors is, therefore, more signifi- 
cant than ever before. As regards the much vexed question of quality it must be frankly admitted that there are 
few such striking and original pictures as give point to some exhibitions, either by their great superiority or exces- 
sive badness. Thus the first view is, if not exactly disappointing, at least somewhat confusing. But repeated 
observation surprises one with the fact that the general average of merit exceeds that of any previous exhibition of 
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native art in America, excepting, per- 
haps, that of the Salmagundi in De- 
cember. It is worthy of note that the 
balance of excellence inclines in these 
water-colors to the side of landscape 
art, although the figure painters are 
represented by a number of notable 
works, and it must be admitted that 
they show gain every year. Consider- 
ing the general high quality of the 
selections made, in spite of the catho- 
licity shown in the admittance of all 
schools alike, and that for lack of room 
some good works are reported to have 
been rejected, one is at a loss to ex- 
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plain the presence of a few exception- 
ally disgraceful attempts at art. We do 
not wish hastily to condemn any work, 
and always gladly admit extenuating 
circumstances, such as youth or inex- 











perience. But we cannot see any merit, 
or even promise, in such pictures as 
628, entitled AZinnehaha delirious 
with Famine, or 655, entitled Smoke. 

It is with pleasure one turns from 
such caricatures to a couple of masterly 
works by Mr. Colman. Zhe Tower 
of St. Mark's, and Sunset after a 
Shower, Venice, represent subjects 
so absolutely gone in triteness that 
they are moribund. But the magic 
touch of genius can almost raise the 
dead to life. How many hundred 
times, from Canaletto to the present 
day, have these scenes been painted, 
and yet, when we look at the well- 
known dome and canal in this sunset 
piece, we are profoundly impressed with the force of individuality daring to represent nature from a new point of 
mental vision. ‘This is the secret of Mr. Colman’s success ; he has depicted a familiar scene as transfigured into 
fresh vitality by his imagination. It is no exaggeration to say that this superb picture ranks with the finest works of 
the English water-colorists, and has not been surpassed by any American painter. A noticeable fact is that this is 
in every sense of the term a legitimate water-color, free from the slightest suspicion of body color. This, by the 
way, is also a prominent feature of the Exhibition in general, indicating growing knowledge and technical dexterity 
in our painters. We are convinced that the abundant employment of body color arises from inability rather than a 
genuine conviction that its use adds to the quality of a picture. Of course, if an artist cannot paint without it, by 
all means let him employ it ; but in such case why not frankly use oil colors, which are far richer than aquarelle, 
dulled and rendered opaque with white-lead? Mr. Lyman, who will be remembered for his moonlight effect of 
last year, is also favorably represented among the leading water-colorists of this season. His Swzset near 
Magnolia is a delicious bit of atmosphere and color. The tints are managed with great purity, and the warm 
reflections of the glowing light in the west are exquisitely rendered on the glassy surface of the languid water idly 
kissing the shining beach. An admirable noonday scene, by Hamilton Hamilton, is in an entirely different vein. 
It represents a country bridge over a brook, and, just beyond, a wayside farmhouse and a picturesque clump of 
poplars. The values are rendered with masterly fidelity, and the color is pure and sparkling. It is one of the 
most clever works of a very able collection. 

Mr. R. Swain Gifford contributes a number of admirable and characteristic landscapes, of which Zhe Sand 
Dunes of Naushon appears to be the most remarkable. In a hollow between grass-tufted mounds of sand, 
beyond which the purple ridge of ocean is visible, we see a clump of gnarled and twisted cedars, full of the senti- 
ment of dreary desolation and solitude. They seem like the spirits of Indian chieftains of past ages, left there to 


























THE TOWER OF ST. MARK’s 


By SAMUEL COLMAN.—FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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wrestle with their destiny, while their people have gone with the long departed ages. Ruskin decries the sentiment 
which invests objects of nature with human interest. He considers it a sickly outgrowth from modern theories, 


In reality it is old as the birth of man. The Greeks imagined every tree to be a dryad; every voice and object 


of nature had to them a human or vital attraction. As long as man exists the sight of the material will quicken the 
immaterial to action, and man will see in nature types of his own mortality. 

In Mr. George H. Smillie we behold an artist who has not only already achieved notable success in water- 
colors, but also promises to surpass any of his previous efforts. It is with great pleasure that we note his exhibits 
from year to year. Of several excellent works in the present Exhibition by this artist, Wear Portland is espe- 
cially noteworthy, representing with firm, yet delicate and suggestive tints, a tree-fringed slope overlooking the sea 
on a dreamy day in August. Oaks near Portland, Me., and several scenes on Lake George, are equally good 
in quality. Mr. Shurtleff also merits kindly mention for the improvement perceptible during the year’s work in 
landscape aquarelle. He exhibits nineteen works this time. Nothing is more satisfactory than the evidence of 
progress in the right direction. Whil@ gratified by his efforts in this field, it may be permitted us to hope, how- 
ever, that Mr. Shurtleff is not going to abandon the pursuit of animal painting, which he has followed so well, while 
so few of our artists succeed in it. Mr. James D. Smillie offers a very forcible composition, suggested by a stanza 
in Lucéle, “ Old trees to the blast,” etc. A group of storm-beaten pines stands on the rocky brow of a bluff by the 
wind-furrowed sea. A canopy of heavy clouds broods over a wild and desolate scene. The effect is powerful and 
poetic. But as a technical success his quiet rustic scene called the A/arznxer’s Well seems more agreeable. 

The ambitious and highly elaborate paintings of Mr. W. T. Richards, representing scenes on the wildly pic- 
turesque coast of Cornwall, demand careful attention. They combine the most painstaking regard to details with 
a breadth of effect that is in the highest degree solemn and impressive. In this respect they belong to the better 
order of the nearly extinct school of Pre-Raphaelism. In subject and treatment they are closely allied to the 
works of John Brett, one of the founders of that school, who retains his devotion to its principles, while his early 
colleagues have gradually adopted later styles. But Mr. Richards is most unfortunate in his scheme of color, 
which verges on a sickly green, that pervades even the sky with a tone that is very rarely, if ever, seen in nature. 

Numerous other landscape works of promise and merit are hung in these galleries by Bellows, Van Elten, 
Gibson, Champney, Bauer, Crane, Farrer, Parsons, Robbins, Parton, Rood (the author of a recent work on the 
philosophy of color), and a number of others, which our limits unfortunately forbid us to describe. It is to be 
regretted that so few of the dashing water-colors of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith are exhibited this year. The impres- 
sionists are represented by such artists as Currier and Bunker. The former offers some brilliant effects of color, 
chiefly sunsets. Of course they are only splashes of color that seem to have been spilled at random over the 
paper. But if one stands far enough away from them he shall see these dabs resolve themselves into a certain 
method that really suggests nature with considerable power. Near-sighted people, however, must resign them- 
selves to the melancholy fact that this art is not for them. In Mr. Bunker’s Dazdelion Clock we see the com- 
mencement of a most charming composition; but that is all. Perhaps in the next Exhibition the artist may 
gratify our curiosity by giving us the completion of what promises to be a lovely picture. Mr. Winslow Homer 
has a number of coast scenes in this Exhibition, in that style which is peculiarly his own. It properly allies him 
with the impressionists, but impressionism in his hands is sometimes highly effective. This year, however, Mr. 
Homer seems less successful than usual: the ideas he has grappled with are poetic and artistic, but they have 
apparently overpowered him. 

The works of Mr. Murphy, which have met with such success in this Exhibition, show unmistakable signs of a 
mind that sees nature from an original standpoint. He is an excellent technician, but this is not a prominent 
trait in such good company. The merit of Mr. Murphy’s work is subjective. Doubtless he might resent the 
term: we mean that the sentiment or human element in nature is what he sees, rather than its material aspects. 
For this reason he selects a class of scenery which touches the minor chords of the soul. For a young man this is 
an unusual key to strike ; but his sympathies appear to be those of one who has lived long, and knows the tragedy 
of life from experience. A sere hillside on a dark October afternoon, and a slender, leafless birch or maple, 
faintly outlined against cold gray clouds, form, one may say, the character of most of this artist’s compositions. It 
is the pathos of Mr. McEntee’s subjects, treated with more simplicity, and occasionally the vagueness of Corot, 
but with a dangerous approach to sameness in the type selected. We say dangerous, because when a young artist 
so early begins to follow one stereotyped idea there is fear that what now seems like promise may too soon 
degenerate into mannerism, the doldrums from which so few escape who once have fallen into them. As Mr. 
Murphy’s style and treatment are both original and attractive, and therefore likely to become popular and produce a 
number of imitators, we regret that he finds it necessary always to leave one of the lower corners of his foregrounds 
unfinished, with no object to balance the rest of the composition. The consequence is that the picture conveys 
the impression of being cut off, and leaves something to be desired. A bit of rock, a shrub, — something, however 
slight, it matters not what,—thrown in there, would at once relieve the eye. His persistency in this peculi- 
arity leads us to fear that it is a deliberate affectation, and an affectation or mannerism coddled and tenderly 
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nursed is the most perilous enemy that 
can befall a young artist. In the works 
of Mr. Blum we find this evil even 
more pronounced. He is an artist of 
unquestionable ability and promise. 
But what can we say when we see pic- 
ture after picture by him without any 
foreground, or rather giving the idea 
that there was one, which he has erased 
preparatory to painting in another? ‘The 








foreground, except in what is techni- 





cally called a foreground picture, should 
of course be subordinate to the middle 
distance, or the subject-motive of the 
picture. But no foreground at all, 
only a blank space! Heaven defend 
us from the plague of such artistic af- 
fectations, which threaten to prove a 





pestilent bane to the genius of some of = eR te no 
our most promising artists. What, for Bastin HARBOR, LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
example, could be much more effective By R. M. SHuRTLEFF.—FRoM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


in its way than Mr. Blum’s group of 
women in his charming composition, if 
entitled Venetian Bead Stringers? 
But the effect is ruined because he left 
it unfinished, that is, with the lower 
half of the picture all but a piece of 
blank paper. A few suggestive touches, 
at least, would have taken away the 
bareness from a work for which he asks 
a good price, uzfinished. A sketch 
is one thing, and a picture is another ; 
the two cannot by any means be com- 
bined, any more than you can com- 
bine oil and water colors. That Mr. 
Blum can finish a mo¢¢f harmoniously 
throughout is well known. This pres- 
ent manner of his is as much an affec- 


tation as the affectation of a ball-room 
belle. 

















LANDSCAPE. 


By J. FRANK CURRIER.— FROM A SKETCH By F. S. CHURCH. 





Marine painting is strongly repre- 
sented in the present Exhibition. Mr. 
H. P. Smith’s two small pictures call , * 
for no special notice ; they exhibit the ae a. “<< a | 
prominent faults of his style. But in — | ie 
his Mid Ocean he gives us an effect . | 
quite equal to the grand coast scene 
he had in the Salmagundi. A vast 
breadth of ocean, on an average day at 
sea, with the long swell succeeding a 
storm, is here rendered with great ma- 
jesty. Mr. Smith is gradually stealing 
some of the secrets of the sea. The 
sky is also capitally painted. The im- 
pression is impaired, however, by a 
defect that most landsmen and too : 
many coast painters fail to appreciate. Dutch RIVER SCENE. 
The ship is far too small for her dis- By M. F. H. De Haas. — From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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tance. This is not a mere matter of 
guesswork ; it is a question of abso- 
lute calculation, which any seaman can 
verify. It is a thousand pities that fine 
marine paintings are so often injured 
by inattention to the simplest points in 
the perspective of wide spaces. Mr, 
Quartley by no means does justice in 
this Exhibition to the fine talents that 
have so rapidly earned him reputation. 
He is evidently trying to work into 
what may be called marine genre. His 
figures show that he is yet a beginner 





in this field, while no ship could ever 
stand up with such clumsy and tremen- 
dous sticks for masts as those in the 
vessel called fastening to Port. 
Nor do his landscapes have that crisp- 
ness and richness of effect we are ac- 
customed to look for in some of his 
coast scenes. Messrs. Nicoll and De 
Haas are admirably represented here, 
—the former by several of his strong- 
est coast scenes, including spirited and 
tenderly colored bits from the little 
known cliffs of Block Island ; and the 
latter by characteristic scenes from Hol- 
land’s dykes and sand-circled shores, 
rendered with that rare felicity in seiz- 
ing the picturesque elements of the sea 
and of shipping which give such bril- 
liance to his style. Mr. Fred. S. Coz- 
zens, a young artist of considerable 
promise and an excellent draughtsman, 
has in this Exhibition two meritorious 
works. One, entitled Vow then, Bill, 











A StTupy. 
By J. LEon MorAnN.—F Rom A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


WAN AH Vee represents two seamen shoving a boat 
eas . ; 





Wh) | 
ea into the water. The men are drawn 
with spirit and truth, and the scene is 
racy with the salt flavor of the sea. 
Dreary is the name of another of his 
contributions. The sky is overcast with 
a haze, as on a calm day in winter pre- 
ceding a storm, when the light wind is 
veering uneasily from one quarter to 
another before it settles down to blow. 
Messrs. F. A. Silva and Granville Pet- 
kins are characteristically represented 
by good examples of their styles. The 
former shows perhaps increased soft- 
ness of color, except in the well-drawn 
composition entitled Zz the Horse- 
shoe, in which the water verges on a 
brassy hue. Mr. Perkins shows to ad- 
. vantage in the spirited /shing Boats 

Sa ONY at Sandy Hook, and a poetic Sun- 

THE Cup THAT CHEERS. set off the Coast of Florida. Mr. 
- W. Woop. —From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. Hitchcock is a new aspirant for atten- 
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THE PUZZLED VOTER. 


By T. HovENDEN. — PuHOTOTYPIC FAC-SIMILE OF A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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tion in the picture called rom my Window. It is well enough executed, but indicates only talent. In mo#7f it 
is too plainly a copy of the works of Mesdag, his master. Mesdag struck out a new path by painting fishing-boats 
from his window above the beach. His pictures give the idea of being painted from the maintop of a ship, 
The effect will do occasionally, but should not be done too often, as very few besides sailors ever climb to the 
maintop. 

Portraiture does not appear to any extent in this Exhibition, but genre is illustrated by a number of clever 
compositions, although less in proportion to other branches of art than is to be desired. On the border line 
between landscape and figure painting may be placed a pleasing fancy by Mr. F. S. Church, entitled Zhe 
Flamingo. In a watery glade a scarlet flamingo is sedately standing in a pool, contemplating a meditative 
nymph who sits on a green bank, dressed in a white robe. It is simply a fanciful idea, without a special story to 
it, but is pleasingly rendered, and serves to carry us for a moment away from the hard, practical prose of every-day 
life. A little more expression in the maiden’s face would have greatly added to the interest of the scene. But 
our younger artists of the figure are far more interested at present in giving the surface rather than the soul of the 
“human form divine.” For a higher appreciation of the mystery of humanity we fear we must look to the suc- 
ceeding generation of artists. 

Altogether different in character is Mr. Peter Moran’s A Street in the Pueblo Toas, New Mexico. Here 
we have an actual scene, which at the same time is to most observers strange enough to be ideal. At first sight 
one imagines it to represent a bit of Egyptian or Syrian architecture and genre. But we soon discover that we are 
to look for the original in our own country. Mr. Moran has painted it well. The adobe houses are evidently true 
to nature, and the groups of mules and “ natives” wrapped in figured ponchos are rendered with spirit, and made 
to appear as picturesque as if they were Zeibéks or Khoords of Asia Minor. We cannot avoid a feeling of grati- 
tude to Mr. Moran for so forcibly directing the attention of our artists to the true field which fortune has laid before 
them, whether in genre or historical painting. Without in the least detracting from the importance of such works 
as Géréme, Leighton, Alma Tadema, Lindenschmidt, or our own Bridgman, have executed with such brilliant 
success, we submit that their subjects come rather under the head of archzological than historical art. The true 
field of historical painting is to reproduce the spirit of contemporary life and events. Paintings thus inspired at 
once become historic records to the succeeding ages. Catlin long ago pointed out the real direction for our figure 
painters to follow ; but, instead of seeing the magnificent subjects presented to them, our artists have gone to 
Europe and devoted their attention to Italian, French, and German peasantry, or the composition of Roman and 
Assyrian events, which have been already better painted by their masters. Many of the noble scenes which were 
to be found on this continent have vanished before the march of civilization. A few yet remain, such as Mr. 
Moran has represented. Now is the time to paint them. Where are the artists who are to immortalize themselves 
by identifying their genius with these remarkable scenes? 

Messrs. E. Percy and J. Leon Moran, the sons of the well-known marine painter, Edward Moran, are not 
unworthy representatives of a family that is probably unsurpassed for the number of artists it includes. ‘They are 
both youths under twenty, but already indicate great ability, and contribute excellent pieces to this Exhibition. 
The three examples of genre which Mr. Hovenden contributes entitle him to a place among our foremost genre 
painters. No. 22, Calling to Rest, is somewhat Jules Bretonish, but the other two bear unmistakable signs 
of original power. Zhe Poacher is rather a blind title, and the picture is a copy of an oil painting he had in the 
Academy last year, which, however, does not detract from the remarkable skill it displays). Zhe Puzzled Voter 
is evidently a home scene, representing a man seated, in his shirt-sleeves, on the morning of election day, and in a 
deep quandary as to which side “his bread is buttered.” It is an admirable composition. What we note as a 
strong trait of this artist’s style is the earnest and successful effort he makes to depict character and emotion in the 
faces of his dramatis persone. Such pictures will live when your simpering and smirking Simonettis and 
Boldinis are lost in well-merited oblivion. Praise of this unqualified kind may seem to need tempering, and it will 
be permissible to add, therefore, that the legs of Mr. Hovenden’s figures incline to unusual length, and their hands 
are large, even for the massive European peasantry which he loves to depict. The same important quality of 
characterization is noticeable also in Mr. Wood’s The Cup that Cheers and Thinking it Over. His style is 
somewhat too elaborate, too little suggestive, to please those who can only admire “the latest thing out” in art 
styles ; his color is also somewhat garish sometimes, and would be improved by the mellowing effect of cool 
grays. But it must be conceded that in choice of subject and fidelity to character Mr. Wood is often very happy, 
and we have few artists who are as successful as he is in interpreting the mental traits of those he represents. He 
does this to a degree that brings us into actual sympathy with the homely honest folk to whom he introduces us. 
We do not wonder, therefore, at the popularity that attends his work. Mr. C. S. Reinhart, who is now in Europe, 
sends two compositions which indicate the improvement he has already gained since going there. Like too many 
who have to work rapidly for the magazines, he has been content to represent the surface side of his art, which 
arouses admiration rather than sympathy. The progress we note in these pictures, which are entitled Good 
Advice, and On the Seine, France, show improved color in the latter, and better appreciation of character in 
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the former. He will send yet superior work erelong if he continues to improve at this rate. Mr. Bricher has a 
number of favorable compositions on exhibition in the new field he has struck out for himself. We see no evidence 
of deep feeling or inspiration in these elaborate works, but they are good specimens of what hard labor without 
those motives can accomplish. Zhe First Love Letter is the best thing of the sort we have seen from his easel, 
but the lady lies on the top of the grass rather than in it. 

Messrs. Eakins, Satterlee, Symington, De Luce, Kappes, Beckwith, Weldon, Newell, Pyle, McCutcheon, 
Muhrman, and Volkmar, Miss Jacobs, and others we might mention, but for space, contribute genre compositions 
of more or less merit and originality. In still-life Mr. W. J. Linton sends a number of bird and fruit pictures, 
executed with a fine sentiment, which serve to illustrate the versatility of one who is at once engraver, water- 
colorist, editor, author, and critic. Miss Abbatt exhibits a finely composed and painted flower-picture. It is to 
be wished, however, that the vase stood on a firmer basis than is apparent. Attention must also be called to Mr. 
Hewson Hawley’s admirable architectural paintings. The one representing Rouen Cathedral is especially fine. If 
Mr. Hawley had a keener sense of the preciousness of light these works would be far more interesting. In other 
respects he ranks with the best draughtsmen in America. 

This Exhibition has been pecuniarily the most successful in the history of the Society. Within a fortnight from 
the opening more money had been received from sales than the total of last year, which was considered highly 
favorable. ‘There is one feature of the Water Color Exhibitions that requires a passing word. The tendency to 
extravagance in frames should be checked. Water-colors are killed if framed so that the picture is smothered in a 
mass of passe-partout and heavy mouldings. It is not the cost of the frame that helps the painting, but its fitness 
to the work which it sets off. The American inclination to carry everything to a boundless extravagance is 
becoming quite too prominent in the frames of our annual art exhibitions. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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By F. S. Cozzens. --¥F Rom A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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VI.—BOSTON ART CLUB.—TWENTY-THIRD EXHIBITION. 
(OPENED JANUARY 29. CLOSED FEBRUARY 26.) 


was admitted on all sides at the 
private view that the last Art Club 
Exhibition was one of the best held for 
several years, and even a brief acquaint- 
ance with the collection made evident 
the fact that its general excellence was 
due not so much to the support of 
foreign artists as to the quality of home 
productions. The presence of so many 
relatively important pictures by New 
York painters was a surprise, for there 
was some fear that the non-resident 
artists would follow the example of 
some of the more prominent Boston 
men, and would absent themselves from 
the Exhibition. The fear was grounded 
in the fact that this show followed too 
closely on the Exhibition lately held at 
the Museum, and that, as a rule, no 
pictures are sold at Boston exhibitions. 
This is a point well worth considering 
by managers of future exhibitions. 
Boston is gaining a bad reputation as 
being one of the worst markets for pic- 
tures, and, as artists must live, they 
cannot be expected to send their works 
to a place from which they are tolerably 
certain they will be returned. But these 
remarks, although they are demonstrably 
true, seem almost mal a propos in the 
presence of the collection under review, 
as its honors are decidedly carried off 
by the outside contributors, whose more 
important contributions greatly outrank 
those by home artists entitled to be 
qualified by the same epithet. Possibly 
the result is due in some degree to the assistance of the picture dealers, and it must also be remembered that most 
of the paintings sent from elsewhere are far from being new to those who are accustomed to follow the exhibitions 
outside of Boston. ‘This fact does not, indeed, lessen the local value of the collection, but it increases the difficulty 
of reviewing it as a whole, as it would be useless to repeat what the readers of the Review have before heard, and 
it expiains the fact why the performances of local artists are principally dwelt upon in the remarks that follow, and 
why the few illustrations which are herewith given are confined within the same limits. 

In view of the small material support given our artists, it is all the more gratifying to note the unmistakable 
endeavors of the younger among them to press forward in the ranks while the longer established are doing their 
utmost to maintain their position in advance. Mr. Edwin G. Champney’s Castle of Mount Orgueil, and Mr. 
W. L. Metcalf’s Zhe Story, may be conveniently used to illustrate this devotion of the new recruits. There was 
hardly a more charming picture in the collection than this one of Mr. Champney’s, nor did any of the younger 
artists make a more serious and earnest —albeit not quite successful— attempt than Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Champ- 
ney’s pictures have not, so far, been admired for their sentiment, yet here was a most delicate sentiment beautifully 
expressed. On the same wall with these two pictures was hung Mr. Selinger’s Bavarian Beauty, a nearly life- 
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SUMMER SUNSET. 


By J. J. ENNEKING.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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: SEA-WEED GATHERERS. 


By S. Emit CARLSEN.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 




















THE CLOSE OF DAY. 





By WALTER F. LANsIL.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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size, three-quarters length study of a young lady, which, as regards pictorial qualities and the painting of the head 
and drapery, was the most satisfactory piece of work he has shown here. Of Mr. Benoni Irwin’s Portrait Study 
it may be said even more emphatically that it distanced every effort of his that has as yet been seen, and con- 
tributed materially to the general fund of excellence. The two pictures, entitled Hor her Fatherland and 
Charity, by Mr. Von Hoesslin (a Boston-born artist in spite of his foreign name and training) were both 
painted abroad, and were admired by the artists and the public at the Diisseldorf Exhibition where they were 
shown last summer. ‘They are elaborate expositions of the artist’s conviction that a work of art must be the com- 
plete expression of an idea, not merely a slight memorandum of an outward effect, and for this very reason they 
will be challenged by the disciples of the latest Munich school. 

The mention of Munich, and the sense of contrast, bring to mind Mr. William M. Chase’s Zz the Studio, 
which has rightly been given the place of honor in the main gallery, and certainly could not have been seen as it 
deserved in any other place on the walls. It is a wonderfully striking and interesting picture, and seems to con- 
tain every good and admirable quality of the Munich school, with an added purity and richness of color seldom if 
ever reached by the disciples of Munich. One who paints so broadly must do so either in fear of, or with indiffer- 
ence to, the danger of going too far in that direction, unless his confidence is as well grounded as Mr. Chase’s. 
But such exhibitions of skill and knowledge, admirable and interesting as they are, always carry with them the risk 
that they may ensnare the artist into a love for mere technicalities, and that they will mislead beginners into the 
belief that what seems so easily achieved is also easy of acquirement. It is to be hoped that this fate will not befall 
Mr. Chase. 

Returning to Boston artists, it should be said of Mr. Dewing (who is now firmly established in New York) that 
his two contributions represented him much more correctly and advantageously than his larger paintings have 
done. The Faun was very firmly painted and healthy in color, and his Zz the Garden was a contrast in good 
taste, if not particularly expressive as a picture. ‘The difficulty of choosing subjects also troubles Mr. Gaugengigl 
occasionally, and his Pefs, being happy in this respect, was therefore all the more admired. This picture will un- 
doubtedly hold an advanced position among his best. A buxom young lady in a white satin dress, costume of the 
Directory or the First Empire, is seated on a divan with arms poised gracefully, although with a slight reminis- 
cence of the restraint of the model in them, in the act of feeding her pet canaries. The rich yellow of the divan 
cushions, the subdued tone of the tapestry background, and the luxury of the white bear-skin rug combine in true 
relations to set off the figure and to make the whole exceedingly agreeable. 


Mr. S. E. Carlsen kept aloof from exhibitions for some time, but returned with this one to re-assert his right to 


a place among the marine painters of Boston. His Sea-Weed Gatherers was well painted, and showed his 
ability to deal successfully with large subjects. 


Its real excellence makes it imperative to call into question the 
sky, which, by reason of a certain flatness, was not quite satisfactory. Mr. W. F. Lansil’s Close of Day made it- 
self felt as an agreeable acquaintance among the marines. He has heretofore been best known by his pleasantly 
sunny views around Boston Harbor, which make one think of a seaside excursion on a bright summer day. This 
brilliant little sunset showed him master of another effect, while a second small picture, Vight at Sea, was in still 
another key. Mr. H. Chase’s Dutch Trawilers, the most ambitious marine in the Exhibition, amply sustained 
the good impression made by the picture seen lately at the Museum. It may be noted as a queer fact, that the 
hanging committee appeared to have been most unfortunate in the placing of the marines. A. delicate and seem- 
ingly exquisite little picture by Mr. H.S. Talbot, Low Tide at the Hazards, had been remorselessly skyed 
over the door, and Mr. Halsall’s two canvases which, if they were worth hanging at all, should have been hung 
where they might have been seen, were so placed that it was impossible to get any favorable impression from them. 

Among Mr. C. F. Pierce’s cattle and sheep pieces in oil, water-colors, and charcoal, his small painting in the 
medium first named, entitled After the Storm, was so modest and delicate as to be attractive at sight only to 
those who were not constantly in search of brilliancy. The subject brought with it all the difficulties growing out 
of the repetition of like scenes by many artists, and had it been painted coldly and unsympathetically it must have 
been a failure. As it is there are charming qualities in it which date back to the artist’s real interest in the subject. 
This can be said as truthfully of Mr. Wyant’s Summer Afternoon, a landscape full of poesy, which, although it 
suggested some of his other works, — more particularly in sentiment, — was after all more like another form of an 
inexhaustible subject inspired by a new impression. The weakest part of the picture was the sky, which seemed 
least the result of study from nature. An attempt to imitate, at a long distance, Mr. Wyant’s work, was observable 
in Mr. P. E. Rudell’s After the Rain. Such an attempt must necessarily fail, as Mr. Wyant’s style is far too sub- 
jective to make the study of his paintings a safe substitute for the study of nature. Mr. Enneking often awakens in 
us that peculiar sympathetic feeling with nature which manifests itself just at nightfall in the presence of the fields 
and woods, —a somewhat familiar sentiment, but none the less delightful with longer companionship. He is most 
successful in small canvases, such as the Winter Twilight and Summer Sunset in this Exhibition, probably 
because his delicate method of interpretation is not as well suited to larger pictures as a more robust treatment 
would be. Mr. De Blois’s Mew England Winter Scene offered an element of attraction in the skilful manage- 
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ment of the sunlight. Mr. Bannister was represented by one of his sombre impressions of nature, A¢ Smith's 
Palace, — among the best he has ever shown, — and Mr. Longfellow placed before us H'sweh on the Nile in one 
of those gray pictures which are such a disappointment to those who look for the poetry of glowing color in every- 
thing that comes from Egypt. Messrs. Twachtman, Bellows, Miller, Thomas Moran, Colman, Bunce, R. Swain 
Gifford, Ferguson, Quartley, Shurtleff, Van Elten, and George H. Smillie, all of New York, were each represented 
by characteristic specimens, many of which have before been alluded to in these pages, and which can, therefore, 
be passed over. But the exquisite little landscape, A 7l/stde, by Mr. Bellows, and Mr. Shurtleff’s beautiful 
Autumn Gold, deserve particular mention. 

In portraits the Exhibition was not rich. Mr. Eastman Johnson’s study of the head of an old gentleman, 
reported to have been executed at one sitting, challenged attention for the mastery it exhibited, although it was 
slightly marred by the violet tendency of the color. Mr. Fuller’s Portrait of Miss A , as diametrically 
opposed to the other in treatment as anything can well be, was as characteristically beautiful as his portraits always 
are. Mr. Edgar Parker’s portrait of a well-known literary gentleman of Boston is certainly the best he has done, 
and is accepted as very satisfactory. Mr. Ernest Longfellow’s full-length and life-size portrait of a child, quaintly 
named an Autumn Study, was evidently worked with patience and care, yet lacked that all-pervading spirit of 
life which is the true charm of the portrait. Miss E. M. Carpenter’s Portrazt, a young woman seen in profile, 
with a striped shawl about her shoulders, evidently inspired by the influence of Mr. Hunt, was astonishingly superior 
to her excessively bad Ffoses. Of “Study Heads” — very important in their place, but not particularly interesting 
to the public —there were fortunately not many. Mr. William M. Chase’s /talian Minstrel acceptably repre- 
sented that class of works which stands upon the border line between the portrait and the ideal head. Mr. Perci- 
val De Luce’s Zhankful Blossom belonged to the same class, but it had probably been given the place it held to 
show that every hanging committee must make mistakes, — a demonstration that was aided by several other pictures, 
notably landscapes, to be seen upon the line. 

Mr. J. M. Stone contributed two pictures, Te Advance and The Scouts, to which attention must be directed 
as commendable endeavors to cultivate a new field. They are illustrative of cavalry scenes in the army, carefully 
studied from experiences in the artist’s army life, but they unfortunately suffer from the lack of light which has been 
noticeable in most of Mr. Stone’s work. The Exhibition contained also Mr. Eakins’s May Morning in the 
Park, which has aroused so much discussion, and has been spoken of in the Review before. Much more satis- 
factory, and indeed very beautiful and delicate, were two other smaller works by the same artist, a S¢wdy, and 
Flome Spun (this latter a water-color), both representing a young woman in white, but in different attitudes. 
Mr. Vedder was represented by a picture, Feeding Chickens, sent by Mr. Thomas O. Richardson, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Sartain exhibited, besides his well-known A Qucet Moment, a second picture, A Vegetable Shop in 
Algiers, which was very agreeable in color. Of Mr. Fredericks’s three contributions, the most pretentious, Ze 
Death of Aéel, was the least satisfactory, in spite of its careful workmanship and luminous sky. 

Among flowerpieces, which were not present in profusion, Miss Annie C. Nowell’s Peonzes, in water-color, and 
Miss M. K. Baker’s two oils, deserve first mention. As a good study of still-life Mr. E. M. Carter’s Aztique 
Chair and Drapery is also worthy of recognition. 

Chief among the water-colors (some of which have already been mentioned in passing) were Mr. George H. 
Smillie’s Diamond Island, which is the original study for the large picture shown at the last Exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society in New York, and Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s Evening in the Sahara, of which a 
sketch was given in the Review last August. Messrs. T. O. Langerfeldt, R. Bruce Crane, Henry Sandham, Fred. 
S. Cozzens, John Selinger, and Henry Hitchings, and Mrs. Gabriella F. White (flowers), must be named, in addi- 
tion to those before alluded to, as prominent among the contributors of water-colors. In charcoals Mr. R. W. 
Vonnoh made a good impression with two well-drawn heads and a landscape ; Miss Knowlton had a head of a boy, 
which, although it might have been creditable enough if signed by another name, was not fully up to her standard, 
and Mr. C. F. Pierce had an excellent interior with sheep. 

Mr. W. B. Closson exhibited two proofs of woodcuts lately executed by him, which could not fail to attract and 
please. They show Mr. Closson to be an artist and a careful and conscientious engraver, who aims to conceal as 
far as possible the means by which he produces his effects, and who succeeds remarkably. Mr. Sartain’s etching 
of his own picture, A Quzet Moment, Mr. Charles A. Walker’s When Age Steals On, etched after one of 
Low’s tiles, and the landscape etchings by Miss H. F. Osborne, were interesting accessions to this part of the 
Exhibition. 

In sculpture the array was not strong. There were but three contributors :— Miss Carrie Frazar, Portratt, 
Bas-relief ; Mr. A. C. Patten, Portrait Bust; and Mr. E. R. Smith, two sketches in wax and two reliefs. The 
opportunity was more favorable for forming an opinion on Mr. Smith’s ability than that of the others. But it can 
be said of all the work that it was very creditable, if not fortunate enough to be eminently attractive. 


J. B. Miter. 
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LA RENAISSANCE EN FRANCE. Par LEON PALUSTRE. 
Dessins et Gravures sous la Direction de Eugéne Sa- 
doux. Paris: A. Quantin. 1879-1880. (New York: 
J. W. Bouton.) Folio. 


— 


L will be found that architects’ libraries are chiefly 
composed of French works, so greatly do the 
latter predominate both in number and value 
over the contributions of other nations. This is 

a striking fact in view of the active interest which several 
of these nations take in architecture, and it is emphasized 
on remarking that even in England and Germany a book- 
seller, after showing a few native publications, directs the 
attention of his customer to the shelf of French books as 
his chief stock in trade. It is especially curious in the 
case of England, whose art is essentially literary in its ten- 
dencies, and where to-day there is perhaps the greatest 
popular interest in architecture, that so few fine works upon 
this subject are published. 

This state of affairs may be attributed to various causes, 
one of which evidently is the spread of cheap illustrated 
journals. In England and Germany at least the market 
for costly publications has been ruined by them. Neither 
architects nor the public, it appears, will buy expensive 
works, when for a few cents they can have weekly journals 
with plates which are practically as useful as the finest 
engravings or etchings from which they are reproduced. 
The counterparts of these cheap publications do 
yet flourish in France, for the Encyclopédie and Moni- 
feur belong to a much higher and more costly grade. 
Che aim of French architects being to refine or develop 
certain recognized styles and types, rather than, like their 
English brethren, to discover novel and picturesque effects 
and details, they have a higher appreciation of standard 
works, and there is a more constant demand for them. 
The influence, too, of a “ paternal government” must not 
be overlooked, for whereas in England institutions and 
public libraries expect a copy of a new publication fora 
gift, the French publisher can count upon the sale of a 


not as 


! 





certain number of copies to the government libraries scat- 
tered throughout the country, which amounts virtually to a 
subscription fund. 

That the confidence of French publishers to success- 
fully produce costly works is unshaken, is proved by the 
initial numbers of a fine and comprehensive work upon 
Monuments of the Renaissance in France. The subject 
is by no means a new one. Adolphe Berty’s La Renais- 
sance Monumentale en France, one of the most charming 
architectural works ever published, was edited with judg- 
ment, and admirably illustrated. This and Sauvageot’s 
important work on palatial and domestic buildings of that 
period, besides minor volumes, cover so much of the same 
ground that a new publication would seem more properly 
directed towards the ecclesiastical monuments of the style, 
for these have never received any special attention. The 
publishers of La Renaissance en France, however, have a 
more ambitious programme. They propose to collect from 
all parts of France examples of the Renaissance, to be pre- 
sented with a picturesque aspect interesting to amateurs, 
yet with such accuracy that they shall be useful data to 
architects and archeologists. Judging from the opening 
numbers, this result has been most happily achieved. 
Nothing can be imagined more poetically conceived nor 
more picturesquely rendered than these etchings by Mon- 
sieur Eugéne Sadoux and his assistants, and at the same 
time no photographs could give more minute and accurate 
details of line and form. The etcher has skilfully enveloped 
his precision of rendering in a delicious atmosphere, and 
thus disguised the presence of those details which would 
be dry and uninteresting to the unprofessional reader. 

The work is projected in thirty parts, one of which is 
promised every two months. It is curious to note that the 
thirtieth number is to be devoted to Lorraine and Alsace! 
Of the five numbers which have appeared, the first treats 
of the old provinces of Flandre, Artois, and Picardie. It 
showed no lack of confidence in the undertaking to thus 
take up in the initial number a tract of country little visited 
by travellers, and which, unlike many portions of France 
equally ignored, has really no special claims to interest. 
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Yet one would never suspect this from the text of Monsieur 
Palustre, who writes with a true archzologist’s enthusiasm 
of the few small Renaissance monuments of these prov- 
inces, and these 
that t 


numl ers 


are etched with a no less loving hand, so 
1e scant material is made the most of. The next four 
the Ile-de-France. 


But it is not until such provinces as Normandy or Tou- 


illustrate a richer province, 
raine are taken up that the best treasures of the early 
will be reached. Here 
glories of the Francois I. architecture. 

hitects reared amid Gothic principles 


Renaissance will be found the 
During this reign 
and fired by 


art created a style 


the 


revelations of classic as graceful and 


refined as it was supple and logical; but when this genera- 
tion passed away, the French Renaissance fell under fatal 
Italian influences, from which it has not yet freed itself. 


To us this Francois I. style has a peculiar interest. 
| 
and 


Quaint 
as is our colonial architecture, and legiti- 
mate as is our effort to revive it, it has not a vitality capa- 
ble of mu 


attractive 


h development, and it would be wise to reinforce 
its diluted current from a source which —even if it was 
not the direct origin of our own style —has nevertheless 
wealth of beauty much which we could assimilate ; 
this we can do the more easily, 


in its 
and because many charac- 
teristics are common to both, —notably the use of pilasters 
and mouldings of a refinement and delicacy which we seek 
in vain in our English prototypes. Our colonial builders 
happily and strangely enough drifted back to the spirit of 
the earliest Renaissance in France, and the book under 
notice is admirably adapted to help our own studies in the 
same direction. 

ARTHUR ROTCH. 


THE STATISTICS OF ART. 


THE YEAR’S ART. 1881. 
ters relating to the 


A Concise Epitome of all Mat- 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture which have occurred during the Year 1880 
in the United Kingdom, together with Information re- 
specting the Events of the Year 1881. 
Marcus B. Huisn, LL.B. London: 
xxiv -++ 248 pp. I12mo. 


Compiled by 
Macmillan & Co. 


1881. 


Z HIS volume is in many respects an improvement 
on its predecessor, of which the most glaring 
defect — pointed out in these columns at the 
time — was the absence of a Table of Contents. 
The table in the present volume shows at once the variety 
of the information it conveys on State Aid to Art, The 
National Museums in London, Art Galleries and Exhibi- 
tions in London, Provincial Exhibitions, Museums and 
Exhibitions in Scotland and in Ireland, Science and Art 
Department, Schools of Art and Art Schools, Architecture, 
Societies, Clubs, Art Unions, Art Charities, Bequests, Art 
Sales, Engravings and Etchings published during the Year, 
Art Books published during the Year, Copyright, Legal De- 
cisions affecting Art, Obituary, List of Dealers, and Direc- 
tory of the Artists. There is also an “ Artists’ Calendar,” 
in which are noted the events most likely to interest art- 
ists, such as the days for sending in pictures, opening of 
exhibitions, etc 





The information is confined absolutely 
to the affairs of the United Kingdom, and the period em- 
braced ends with the 1st of December, 1880. The gen- 
eral title of the book, 7he Year's Art, 1881, is therefore 
rather misleading. 
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Among the items of general interest the foremost are 
again those which treat of state aid to art, and of art edu- 
cational matters. From the statement given on page 1, it 
appears that the sums voted by Parliament to “ Science 
and Art” increase steadily from year to year; for while 
£464,430 were voted for 1878-79, £489,563 were set apart 
for 1879-80, and £501,377 for 1880-81, showing an increase 
of £11,814, or about $59,000 over last year. Curiously 
enough, however, the sums for the two preceding years do 
not tally with those given in Mr. Huish’s first volume, 
even if we leave out the expenses of the Paris Exhibition, 
which the previous statement included. An explanation of 
the cause of this discrepancy would have strengthened the 
faith of the reader in the accuracy of the other data given 
throughout the volume. Artists will find matter for reflec- 
tion in the reports of auction sales, from which it appears 
that, of the pictures by deceased English artists brought to 
the hammer during the year, 46 sold for over £200 each, 
the highest prices paid being £2,058 for Zhe Slave Mar- 
ket, Cairo, by W. Miiller, and £2,142 for Zhe Chat round 
the Brasero, by John Philip. Of pictures by living Eng- 
lish artists, sold at auction during the same period, 59 
brought over £200, — among them six which brought over 
£1,000, the highest sum paid being £1,785 for J. C. Hook’s 
Gold of the Sea. The admirers of Mr. Ruskin will be 
pleased to learn that four “ Ruskin Societies” (Societies 
of the Rose) are now in operation in Manchester, Glasgow, 
London, and Aberdeen, whose object it is 
their own knowledge of Mr 


“to increase 
. Ruskin’s doctrines, and to co- 
operate in an endeavor to win for them a wider and more 
accurate acquaintance.” 

The Years Art is again recommended to travellers of 
artistic tendencies, and it will also be an indispensable aid 
to those American artists who, in compliance with the 
advice lately volunteered from various quarters, may be 
desirous of exhibiting in England. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MYTHOLOGIE DER GRIECHEN UND ROMER, uzter steter 
Hinweisung auf die Kiinstlerische Darstellung der 
Gottheiten als Leitfaden fiir den Schul- und Selbst- 
unterricht bearbeitet von DR. O. SEEMANN. Zweite, 
verb. und verm. Auflage, mit 79. Holzschnitt-Illustra- 
tionen Verlag von E. A. Seemann. 1880. 
264 pp. 


Leipzig : 
I2mo. 

< |e is a considerably improved edition of a use- 
ful school-book. It differs from the first edition 
mainly in having a larger number of illustra- 
tions, several of ‘which represent objects found 
in the recent excavations at Olympia and Pergamon. The 
work contains the material of an ordinary small dictionary 
of mythology arranged in convenient order. A brief In- 
troduction dealing with the content of Greek and Roman 
Mythology, and general conceptions of the nature of the 
Gods, shows that the work is written from the standpoint 
of the sun-myth school, which contains a needle of truth in 
a haystack of error. To say that an oak had its origin in 
an acorn and a clod would not usually be regarded as a 
sufficient explanation of it. Yet this is exactly similar to 






the explanation which the dawn-mythists give of the poly- 
The whole 


theistic systems of the Greeks and Romans. 














THE 
development is omitted. We start with the phenomena of 
nature and the “vivid fantasy of those southern peoples,” 
two very vague elements, and all on a sudden we find our- 
selves transported to the finished, most complicated result. 
But the gods are not mere creations of the fancy, as Miiller, 
Cox, and others would have us believe: they are partial 
expressions, in forms suited to the sense, of the Power in 
Darkness whom we guess, — and only guess even with our 
most profound science. Polytheism, again, is not a matter 
of the fancy, but the result of the mixture of races having 
before their union divinities differently conceived or named. 
We shall never reduce Greek mythology to a science until 
ye abandon the puerile attempt to find the explanation of 
the gods in their names by connecting these with Greek 
roots, and until we trace each divinity to the tribe that in- 
troduced it into the Hellenic Pantheon, which, like the 
Hellenic people, was composed of many and most hetero- 
geneous elements. 

But although, from a scientific point of view, Dr. See- 
mann’s work must be regarded as a distinct failure, it is far 
from being without its uses. The ordinary myths con- 
cerning the gods and heroes are rehearsed in simple, plain 
language, and in a form suited to the needs of persons who 
are beginning to busy themselves with ancient classics. A 
good deal might be said against the mixing up of Greek 
with Roman mythology as is here done. We will content 
ourselves with saying that it is unscientific. Few things 
are more needed than a special Roman mythology, care- 
fully distinguishing the original elements from the Etrus- 
can and Greek importations. ‘The Romans had more 
religion than they are usually credited with, and they cer- 
tainly were not improved by borrowing from the Greeks. 

The choice of illustrations from ancient art may, in the 
main, be said to be judicious ; but one has not entire con- 
fidence in the esthetic sense of a man who speaks of the 
Olympian pediment groups as “herrliche Sculpturen.” 
Dr. Seemann surely has not seen them. 
he will change his mind. 


When he does, 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


—eq— 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 


HANDBOOK No. 3, treating of the Sculptures of the 
Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities, has just been 
published by the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

Messrs. DuncAN & HALL, of Philadelphia, will pub- 
lish in the spring A Treatise on Modelling in Clay, by 
Sarah Rachel Hartley, a sister of Mr. J. S. Hartley, the 
sculptor. 

Mr. CHARLES M. Kurtz, of New York, proposes to 
publish a volume of Academy Notes for the forthcoming 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design, modelled 

upon Blackburn’s English Academy Notes. 


FOREIGN. 


PROFESSOR Roop’s Modern Chromatics has been 
translated into French, and is published by Germer-Bail- 
litre, of Paris, in the French edition of the International 
Scientific Series. 

L’ArTIsTE, which has just entered upon its fifty-first 
year, announces that from Feb. Ist it will be issued twice 
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amonth. The price per part has been reduced to three 
francs. The subscription price remains the same. 


THE EIGHTH Part of the German edition of Wolt- 
mann’s and Woermann’s History of Painting (pages 225- 
336 of Vol. II.) has just been issued. This part contains 
the last instalment of the MS. left by Prof. Woltmann. 
The chapter on the Venetians, which Woltmann did not 
live to complete, has been edited and finished by Prof. 
Janitschek, in accordance with the expressed desire of the 
deceased. To the same writer are due also the chapters 
on the schools of Bologna and Ferrara. The rest of the 
work will be from the pen of Prof. Woermann, who has 
made careful use of the scant notes concerning this part of 
the subject left behind by Woltmann. 

A MONOGRAPH on the portraits of Goethe is about to 
be published by Dr. Hermann Rollett, of Baden, near 
Vienna. Over one hundred original portraits, with about 
three hundred reproductions, will be described in this work, 
which will be richly illustrated with etchings by Unger, and 
woodcuts. 

Mr. W. NIVEN, of Epsom, Surrey, author of O/d Wor- 
cestershire Houses, Old Warwickshire Houses, etc., has 
in progress a similar work on Old Staffordshire Houses. 

A NEW MAGAZINE, to be called English Etchings, is to 
be started in London, by Mr. May, Dorset Road, Merton, 
S. W. The object of the magazine is stated to be “to 
afford amateurs the opportunity of publishing their work, 
and of seeing what other amateurs are doing.” 


—@——— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 
Gifford Memorial Meeting of the Century. Friday Evening, November 
tgth, 1880. Century Rooms. New York. 57 pp., portr. and 
heliotype. Svo. (Printed for ae circulation. ) 


KNIGHT, EDWARD H., A.M., LL. A study of the savage weapons 
at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. [From ‘the Smith- 
sonian Annual Report for 1879.] Washington : Government Print- 
ing-Office. 1880. v+85 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ArT. Handbook No. 3. Sculptures of 
the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities in the east entrance 


hall and north aisle. Published by the Trustees. 1880. 48 pp. and 
map. $Svo. 

Modern architectural designs and details. New York: Bicknell & Com- 
stock. 1881. Part 4. $8 plates. Fol. $1. 


Report of the National Museum Building Commission and of the archi- 
tects. January, 1880. Reprinted ‘from the Smithsonian Annual 
Report for 1879. Washington: Government Printing-Office. 1880. 
18 pp., plan, and view. vo. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia for the» year 1880. Philadelphia: Printed for the So- 
ciety. 1881. 32 pp. 8vo. 

RuskIN, J. Arrows of the chace: collection of scattered letters pub- 
lished chiefly in the daily newspapers, 1840-1880; ed. by an Oxford 


pupil; preface by the author. (2 vols. in 1.) New York: J. Wiley 
& Sons. 1881. 493pp. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 
FOREIGN. 
Apam, R. AND J. Architectural decoration and furniture. London: 
Batsford. Folio. £1 5s. 
BETHKE, Hm. Decorativer Holzbau. [As previously announced. ] 
Stuttgart: Wittwer. 1880. Parts 17-20. (Completion.) Each 


part of 5 plates, folio, 3.60 marks. 

Bono, J. The proportions of the human figure. With a project for 
an instrument for the identification of persons, for artistic or legal 
purposes. 5thed. London: Robertson. 4to. §s. 

Bry. THEODORE DE. New artistic alphabet designed by Th. de B. 
[Reproduced from the original edition published at] Frankfurt-am- 
Main. 1595. London: Waterston. Folio. 12s. 6d. 

CARTIER, E. L’art chrétien, lettres d’un solitaire. Paris: D. Dumou- 
lin & Cie. and Poussielque fréres. 2 vols. 372 and 413 pp. 8vo. 
15 francs. : 

Chefs-d’ceuvre, les, d’art au Luxembourg. Fasc. 2441. (Fin.) Paris: 
Baschet. Pp. xxxiv + 9-209, with 40 photo-engraved plates and 50 
illustr., etc. in the text. Each part, 2.50 francs. 

Decoration in painting, sculpture, architecture, and art manufactures. 
Illustrated. 1st series, complete. London: Low. 86 pp. Square 
16mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Deutsche Renaissance. 
nounced.] Leipzig: 
2 pp. text. Fol. 


Eine Sammlung, etc. [As previously an- 
Seemann. Nos. 114 and 115. 20 plates, 
Each part, 2.40 marks. 

Dreiruss, HM. Die Miinzen und Medaillen der Schweiz beschrieben. 
Herausg. zur too jahr. Jubelfeier des schweiz. Miinz- und Medail- 
len®@Cabinets von G. E. von Haller. Mit Abbildg. Ziirich: Schmidt. 
18$0, 1.u. 2. Lfg. 1. Bd. pp. 1-96. With 1 plate. 8vo. Each 
part, 1.60 marks. 

FiscHBAcH, F. Ornamente der Gewebe mit Benutzung der Bock’schen 
Stoffsammlung des k. k. Oster. Museums fiir Kunst u. Industrie in 
Wien herausgegeben. Hanau: Alberti. 1875-80. Parts 2-4. 
Each part of 40 chromolith., folio, 48 marks. ~ 

FLANDRE, C. DI Monograms of three or more letters designed and 
drawn on stone. London: Triibner. Folio. £3 3s 

FROMENTIN, E. Une année dans le Sahel. 5¢ éd. 
Cie. 307 pp. 1S8mo. : 

GODARD-FAULTRIER. Rapport sur les fouilles de 1878-1879 4 Angers, 
place du Ralliement, addressé 4 la réunion des sociétés savantes a la 
Sorbonne le 16 avril 1879, par M. G.-F., directeur du Musée d’Anti- 
quités d’Angers. Angers. 32 pp. and 1o plates. Svo. (Reprinted 
from the Mémoires de la Soc. d’ Agriculture, Sciences et Arts 
da’ Angers.) 

Gopovikov, I. F. Description of the antiquities of the government of 
Pskov. [In Russian.] Illustr. Pskov. 1880. 145 pp. 12mo. 
GOELER VON RAVENSBURG, Dr. Fr. FREIH. Die Geschichte des 
Kélner Domes. Zur Erinnerung an den 15. Oct. 1880. Heidelberg : 

Winter. 15880. 42 pp. 8vo. 5 

Goupit, F. Le dessin expliqué a tous, etc. ; par F. G., ancien profes- 
seur de dessin. Nouv.éd. Paris: Le Bailly. 48 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 

HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT. Etching and etchers. 3d ed. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 374 pp. Illustr. 4to. £7 7s. ; 

HEATON, Mrs. CHARLES. Life of Albert Diirer. With a translation 
of his letters and journal and an account of his works. 2d ed., revised 
and enlarged, with portrait and 16 illustr. London: Seeley. 374 
pp. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

HERON DE VILLEFOSSE, A. Trésor de Monaco, notice sur les bijoux ; 
par M. A. H. de V., de la Soc. Nation. des Antiqu. de France. 
Paris. 27 pp. Illustr. 8vo. (Reprinted from the Wémoires de la 
Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France.) 

Hints on fine art pottery painting by C. J. S. 
Illustr. Crown 8vo. Is. DC 

Hirtu, C. Album fiir Frauen-Arbeit, enthaltend klassische Motive fiir 
Weissstickerei, Bunt-, Gold- und Applikationsstickerei, Spitzen-, 
Verschniirungs- und Kniipfarbeit, sowie Weberei, Passementerie und 
Stoffbemalung. Leipzig: Hirth. 1880. 1. Series. 40 plates. 
iv pp text. gto. 2 marks. 

HoMOLL: “. Fouilles exécutées A Délos. 
Revue «.chéologique. 
Révue Archéologique. ) 

IsNARD, A. Bon papa Corot, souvenir d’une excursion A Ville-d’Avray. 
Avec la poésie de M. F. Coppée récitée par Mlle. Baretta. Paris: 
Lemerre. 23 pp. 12mo. 

JANvieER, C. A. Practical keramics for students. 
Windus. 268 pp. Post 8vo. 6s. 

KeEMPT, ROBERT. Pencil and palette: being biographical anecdotes 


Paris: Plon & 


Edinburgh: Soulter. 


Paris: 
1t pp. and plate. 8vo. 


aux Bureaux de la 
(Reprinted from the 


London: Chatto & 
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chiefly of contemporary painters, with gossip about pictures lost. 
stolen, forged, and discovered; also great picture sales. A book for 
artists and lovers of art. Mayfair Library. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 248 pp. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Mémoires de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 
T. 10. Suivis du Bulletin de la Société. 
Société. 550 pp. Svo. 

Micuiets, A. Van Dyck et ses éléves. Paris: Loones. xii 68 
pp. § etchings by Van Dyck, reproduced in heliogravure, and’ i6 
other illustr. xii + 568 pp. Large dvo. 

MorrTiLtet, G. et A. Musée préhistorique. 
Part |. 8 pp. and 4 plates. Large vo 
parts, at 1.50 francs each.) 

Mowat, R. ‘Trésor de Monaco, notice d’un médaillon inédit de Gallien 
et de huit monnaies romaines en or. Paris. 47 pp. 8vo. (Re- 
printed from the J/émoires de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires 
de France.) 

Procés-verbaux de la Société Archéologique d’Eure-et-Loire. 
Petrot-Garnier. Vol. VI. xvi-+ 425 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 10 francs, 

Reiss, W., AND A. StTUBEL. The necropolis of Ancon in Peru. A 
series of illustrations of the civilization and industry of the empire of 
the Incas. Being the results of excavations made on the spot, with 
the aid of the General Administration of the Royal Museums of Ber- 
lin. Berlin: Asher & Co. 1880. Part I. 10 plates (9 in chromo- 
lith.) and 1o sheets explanations. Fol. 30 marks. (To be com- 
pleted in about 10 parts.) 

ScuMArsow, A. Raphael und Pinturicchio in Siena. Eine kritische 
Studie. Stuttgart: Spemann. 1880. 188 pp. 12mo. 6 mark 
Scott, LEADER. Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto. (Great 

Artists.) London: Low. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SouTH KENSINGTON MusEuM. Examples of the works of art in the 
museum and of the decoration of the building, with brief descriptions, 
London: Low. Folio. 16s. 

STEPHENS, F.G. Sir Edwin Landseer. London: Low. 4to. £1 15. 

TyRWHITT, Rev. R. St. Jonn. Greek and Gothic, progress and 
decay in the three arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. Lon- 
don: W. Smith. 390 pp. 8vo. 12s. 


‘ 4° série, 
Paris: au Secrétariat de Ja 


Paris: Reinwald. 


(To be completed in 20 
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PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art. | 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL for March: — The External and Internal in Art. 
(In Editor’s Table. ) 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for Feb. 5th:—The Water-Color Exhibition. 
Illustr. — Feb. roth : — The Union League Club House. _ Illustr. 
LiIPpPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for March: — Paris Art Schools. By Phebe 

D. Natt. 

THE Nation for Feb. 34:—The Water-Color 
Artists’ Fund Exhibition. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for March: —Glimpses of Parisian Art. III. 
American, Spanish, and French Painters in Paris. (Conclusion.) 
By Henry Bacon. Illustr.— John Singleton Copley, R. A. By his 
Granddaughter, M. B. Amory. _ Illustr. 


Exhibition. — The 





AMERICAN ART CHRONICLE. 


THE INQUIRY INTO THE CHARGES AGAINST 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 


THE report of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the charges against General di Cesnola is as follows : — 

“ The charges were first published in the Art Amateur 
for August, 1880, over the signature of Mr. Gaston L. 
feuardent. The subsequent publications in newspapers 
and other periodicals were discussions and repetitions of 
the same charges, and so far as they were accusations pro- 
ceeded from the same author. The original publication in 
the Art Amateur was elaborate in statement and argu- 
ment, and was accompanied by engraved illustrations to 
sustain the charges, which, in publications of archzological 
and scientific character, are generally relied on by scholars 
and the public, as made with accuracy and conscientious 


objects, all in stone, of which the accusation was, that some 
had been falsely and fraudulently, others erroneously, re- 
paired, and in some cases restored. An eighth charge 
related to the bronzes. The charges were entitled and 
directed specially and personally against General di Ces- 
nola, the Director of the Museum, under the general head 
‘Tampering with Antiquities.’ We have made this in- 
vestigation thorough and exhaustive. We ascertained on 
examining the objects that there were no archzological 
or difficult questions involved. The inquiry was into mat- 
ters of fact, determined by ordinary eyesight and evidence. 
That the trustees might have no doubt of the thoroughness 
of the investigation, we have invited and received the valu- 
able assistance of well-known sculptors and practical stone- 
cutters and carvers, have taken the opinions of scholars, 
have made microscopic, chemical, and other examinations 


regard to their importance. The charges related to seven | of the surfaces, and have subjected some of the repaired 
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objects to prolonged baths, taken them to pieces, and veri- 
fied the relation of the fractured surfaces. We have had 
before us original photographs of the objects taken at the 
place of discovery and at later periods, and abundant evi- 
dence of their history down to and during the process of 
repairing and arranging for exhibition in the present Mu- 
seum building. We have examined the Director and 
Repairer of the Museum, and other witnesses. We invited 
Mr. G. L. Feuardent, the author of the charges, to attend 
and assist us with such information as he could give; 
and although at first declining the invitation, he subse- 
quently attended, and the committee heard him fully as to 
each of the charges. Being requested to name any experts 
on whom the committee could rely, and whom he would 
advise them to call to their aid in the investigation, he in- 
formed us that he knew of no one that he could suggest. 
He advised the consulting of practical stone-cutters and 
workers, which the committee have done. We report as 
the result of our inquiry, that each and all of the charges 
are without foundation; that there have been no restora- 
tions and no cutting or engraving of objects, but simply 
repairs by the replacing and reunion of such original frag- 
ments as existed and could be identified; and that the 
engraved illustrations which accompany the charges, inac- | 
curate in general, are very incorrect in some of the most 
important details. We subjoin a statement of the sub- 
stance of each charge (as condensed by us and corrected | 
and approved by the author when before us), with our find- | 
ing in respect to each. 

“T. No. 22, Statue of a Priest. Charge: That the right 
arm and part of the right hand were procured from a frag- 
ment from another statue while the collection was in my (the 
accuser’s) gallery in London, but now the points of junction 
which were left quiteapparent then have been completely hid- 
den, so that the statue looks as if it had been found perfect. 

“ We find the right hand to be a solid, unbroken part of 
the statue, against the side of which it is supported ; — that 
this statue was discovered in three fragments, the head, the 
body, the right forearm from wrist to elbow ;—that this 
with other objects in General di Cesnola’s first collection 
was sent to London, and there remained in care of the 
author of this charge for some eight or nine months to be 
exhibited, and if possible sold to the British or some other 
museum, General di Cesnola being in Cyprus ;—that while 
it was in his custody the author of the charge, being unable 
to find the original forearm and not knowing of its exist- 
ence, had a false forearm procured and attached to the 
statue. While thus falsely repaired it was photographed, 
and the publication of a process print from the photograph 
enables us to identify the false forearm by distinct marks. 
We find that when General di Cesnola had the opportunity 
for the first time to repair the objects, he removed the false 
forearm and properly replaced the original forearm, found 
with the statue and preserved. The contour and fitting of 
lines of fracture leave no doubt in our minds of the correct- 
ness of the repair. The false forearm made in London 
has been preserved and was in evidence before us. We 
find the charge unfounded, and that this statue is now in 
perfect original condition as to its form and material, ex- 
cept as to effects of time and exposure. 

“Il. No. 35, Two Sphinxes Back to Back. Charge: 
That this slab was found with all the upper part of the left 
Sphinx wanting ; now it is quite complete, and the pieces | 
joined to it seem to be of modern work. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ We find no reason for the suspicion suggested. After 
a prolonged bath, we find the repair of the left Sphinx to 
be a reunion of the ancient fragments, which we find cor- 
rect. A difference in the character of the heads of the two 
Sphinxes might have suggested inquiry as to whether they 
were original parts of the same object, but examination of 
various monolithic examples of the same subject in the 
collection shows the same want of uniformity. There is 
nothing in the character of the stone, condition of its sur- 
face, manner of carving, or treatment of the head, to throw 
any doubt on General di Cesnola’s statement, that when 
found no part of this object was missing, the fragments of 
the left head being found close to the piece from which 
they had been broken. 

“III. No. 39, Statuctte of a Man. Charge: That this 
object has been so entirely reworked that few lines are left 
in original condition ; the head-dress completely altered by 
additions and deep carvings ; hair which hung down on the 
shoulders cut off; a modern right shoulder, angular and 
newly ornamented, added; outlines of ornaments on the 
belt and apron recut ; part of the knees cut off. 

“The object is a fragment, found in several fragments. 
We have placed it in a bath for some days and taken it to 
pieces. There is no possible doubt of the correct reunion 
of the pieces. A small fragment of the right shoulder, 
with original surface decoration, was correctly replaced, the 
existing shoulder being otherwise in solid original condi- 
tion. We find no retouching, re-engraving, cutting or 
alteration of any part of the surface of the object, and no 
foundation for any part of the accusation. 

“TV. No. 40, Statuette of a Man. Charge: That the 
head of a child has been added to a diminutive statue of a 
man; that a modern neck has been manufactured to join 
head and body; the neck made too long in order to coun- 
teract the effect produced by the head being too large; 
that the upper chest has been cut into, leaving a modern 
hard line of the neck of the dress; that a left forearm has 
been joined to the figure. 

“We find the charge unfounded in every particular. 
The engraved illustration which accompanies it in the Av¢ 
Amateur, August, 1880, entitled “ Statue No. 40 as it was 
found,” is incorrect in the only important detail. This 
represents the body with the neck broken short off down 
to the chest, thus giving color to the charge of a modern 
neck to receive which the chest had been cut into; whereas 
the original unbroken part of the neck rises three fourths 
of an inch above the chest in front, and any such cutting 
is, of course, impossible. The head is not of a child, but 
an adult. We have taken the statue to pieces in the pres- 
ence of several gentlemen, sculptors and stone-cutters, and 
examined the repair. The head, with its part of the origi- 
nal neck, rests in front on the part of the original neck 
which is solid with the statue. Fragments of the neck at 
the side and back are correctly replaced. The head fits 
the fracture and the lines of carved drapery match, showing 
conclusively that the head was broken off from and belongs 
to the statue. The line of the neck of the dress has not 
been retouched. The left forearm with its drapery is cor- 
rectly replaced. Mr. Feuardent stated to us that the illus- 
tration above referred to was not made from the statue 
itself, but copied from a lithograph in Doell’s Russian 
publication. He seems to have been misled by relying on 
these lithographs, instead of making careful examination of 
the objects. 
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“V. No. 257, Statuette of Venus. Charge: That a mir- 
ror which appears to be held in the left hand of the statu- 
ette was added to it in 1879 for the purpose of making it 
represent Venus and sustain a theory that her worship was 
continued at Golgoi in Greek times. The charge is ac- 
companied by two illustrations and by elaborate statements, 
the writer stating that the mirror was carved in the stone, 
and that to cover the modern work a coating was put over, 
which was still damp and soft when he saw it, into which, 
while still soft, he twice pressed his nail while handling it 
in 1879. 

“We find the charge unfounded. We find no ground 
on which to base any question as to the antiquity of the 
The unanimous tes- 
timony of experts, sculptors and practical cutters and 


mirror and the surrounding surface. 


workers in stone of various kinds, who examined the object 
together and also with three members of the committee, 
other expert testimony, and our own careful examination of 
it with the eye and with the microscope, leave no doubt 
that the mirror and the surrounding parts were cut at the 
same time and by the same hand that wrought the entire 
statuette, that of the ancient sculptor. The evidence 
before us shows that this object when found was, like a 
large portion of the stone objects. covered more or less 
with a dense, stone-like incrustation of earth and lime, 
which in some cases it has been found impossible to re- 
move. We find examples of this in many objects in the 
collection. On the left side of this statuette this accumu- 
lation yielded to a prolonged bath, and on its removal the 
mirror, a small relief five eighths of an inch in transverse 
diameter, was revealed. The engraved illustration accom- 
panying this charge exaggerates the size and relief height 
of the mirror. ‘The alleged motive for an alteration does 
not exist, the collection having ample illustration of the 
Greek worship of Aphrodite at Golgoi. 

“VI. No. 754, Statuette of a Youth. Charge: This has 
been too much retouched and a wrong head placed on it. 
When found it was in a poor state of preservation and the 
head was wanting. 

“We find the charge without foundation. As this object 
was found unbroken and photographed in that condition at 
the place of excavation, accidentally broken in transporting 
it to the residence of the discoverer and immediately re- 
paired, shipped in box direct to New York, and not 
unpacked till placed in its present position on the shelf, it 
was evident the writer knew nothing of its condition when 
found, and had mistaken it for a repair of some other 
object. In a later publication (after an intimation from 
the committee of this obvious error) he stated that from a 
drawing made by him he thought the number should be 
469 and adds, ‘ This is described in Doell (Sammlung Ces- 
nola), page 35, No. 156, and illustrated in Plate V, No. 2.’ 
This correction revealed the source of his error. He has 
since informed us in person that he intended to designate 
some object in the collection as a repair or restoration of 
the object in Doell’s book. Neither 754 nor 469 has any 
resemblance whatever to that object. This is unimportant, 
however, as we find the object described and illustrated in 
Doell V, 2 to be a headless statuette in the museum store- 
room of fragments never repaired. It appears, therefore, 
that the accusation has originated in mistaking some object 
in the collection for a repair or restoration of another ob- 
ject which has never been repaired. 


“VII. No. 768, Statuette of a Man sitting. Charge: 
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| That the head of an old man has been fixed on the shoul- 
ders of the figure which the writer states belongs to a class 
which represents youths, and it is important to know 


whether this head has been put on, as if it really belongs 


to the figure it upsets all the former classifications made of 
such objects. 

“This suggestion of a suspicion, rather than a distinct 
charge, is important only because forming one of a series 
of accusations under the head * Tampering with Antiqui- 
ties,’ and because accompanied (in the Art Amateur. 
August, 1880) by an engraving which represents a dark 
line across the neck, giving apparent force to the suggestion 
that the head has been ‘fixed on.’ The object is a mono- 
lith and no such line exists across the neck. The collec- 
tion contains a large number of unbroken statuettes of this 
class representing old men and youths. The author of the 
charge, after examining the object in our presence, was sat- 
isfied that the object is in original unbroken condition, and 
disavowed any intent at misrepresentation in the illustration. 

VIET. Charge: That many of them 
have been covered with a false patina after they were 
cleaned. 


The Bronzes. 


We find that the trustees have given their per- 
sonal and very careful attention to the important subject 
of preserving ancient bronzes from oxidation and rapid 
destruction; that in so doing they invited experiments 
which were made by various persons (including the author 
of the charge) ; that the effects of the treatment by these 
experiments have been carefully watched for some years, 
and the process of oxidation found to be hastened by some 
of the processes and apparently arrested by one only. 
This last treatment has been adopted, and it is hoped will 
prove as successful as that used by the British Museum, 
which is secret. We find that some of the bronzes have 
been cleaned and subjected to this process, and that no 
false patina, coloring matter, or other treatment has been 
given to these or to any in the collection. 

‘Mr. Feuardent presented to us an affidavit of Mr. 
George C. Cox, a photographer formerly employed at the 
Museum, containing charges affecting other objects in the 
collection. Mr. Cox appeared before the committee and 
made charges in general terms of restorations and false 
repairs of objects, but on examination could fix upon only 
two objects; viz. the Sarcophagus, No. CC., and the 
Statue, No. XXXIX. These the committee examined, and 
find the charges in relation to them to be without the 
slightest foundation. 

“It has been necessary for us in this inquiry to examine 
to some extent the system of General di Cesnola in making 
repairs. We are of opinion that, if he has erred at all, it 
has been in too rigidly refraining from making repairs 
We find in the 
storerooms of the Museum a mass of fragments which 
probably belong to objects exhibited in imperfect condi- 
tion. The fact appears before us that every fragment of 
a statue found at Golgoi was carefully preserved, and that 
there now remains in Cyprus a large collection of such 
fragments, which if brought to New York would possibly 
supply the original bodies of all the numerous heads now 
exhibited, coming from that spot. 

“ The trustees, and the city and country, have great rea- 
son for pride in the possession of the Cesnola collection, 
and this committee have sincere satisfaction in saying that 
they have found nothing in their investigation to cast a 
shadow on its reputation.” 


whose correctness was reasonably certain. 
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The friends of the Museum and its Director will rejoice 
at this termination of an unsavory affair, in which personal 
animosities evidently played a very considerable part. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE GOVERNMENT EXPLORATIONS FOR 1880,— Two 
of the expeditions sent out by our government during the 
last year —the one in the United States schooner Yukon 
to the Arctic seas, as far as Point Belcher, near Point 
Barrow, in Alaska; the other to the Pueblos of the Rio 
Grande, conducted by Mr. James Stevenson, under the 
auspices of Major Powell’s Bureau of Ethnology — re- 
turned richly laden with the spoils of aboriginal art. 

The chief object of the Yukon’s cruise was to enable 
Messrs. Dall, Bean, and Baker to examine the fishing- 
grounds and to take deep-sea soundings. ‘Two of these 
gentlemen had previously studied the region, so that they 
lost no time in selecting the best localities. The vessel 
first touched at Unalashka, and then proceeded, by way of 
St. George, St. Matthews, and Pribylov Islands, to Plover 
Bay on the Asiatic side. Their journey thence was through 
Behring Strait to Point Belcher. At every point collec- 
tions of aboriginal art were made, including ivory and skin 
models of boats (d¢darra and bidarka), and every imple- 
ment that enters into the fishing and hunting industries of 
the natives. After looking over the entire collection one 
is surprised to find what little change occurs from place to 
place and from time to time with this hyperborean race. 
The only object in the whole collection brought back, which 
seemed to be new in the line of domestic art, was an in- 
genious dog-bell, in which the noise is made by disks of 
bone arranged as in a tambourine. 

The expedition to New Mexico was more fortunate. 
Starting from Santa Fé, it visited Taos, San Juan, and 
Santa Clara Pueblos, where about three thousand objects 
were collected, very similar to those brought back the pre- 
vious year. Then followed the discovery of one of the 
greatest archeological wonders which this continent has 
revealed. On the west of Santa Clara, about twenty-five 
miles distant, are the Jemez Mountains. Between the Rio 
Grande and these mountains, nearly on the 36th parallel, 
is the bed of a stream, upon whose banks for many miles 
are an immense number of ruins hitherto unknown even 
to the people of the Pueblos. These dwellings are exca- 
vated in the precipitous faces of the mesas. The peculiar 
formation commences several miles above Santa Clara, and 
extends down the Rio Grande to Cochiti. These cliff 
dwellings differ altogether from the other ruins discovered 
in New Mexico, in the Chaco Cafion, Cafion de Chelly, 
and others in the San Juan valley. The latter are built in 
natural rock shelters, and are walled up in front. The 
Stevenson ruins are carved out of the volcanic tufa by 
means of stone picks, and occur in tiers one above the 
other, in the face of the bluffs. The one particularly ex- 
amined and photographed was in three stories, one at the 
summit of the mesa, another immediately below, and the 
lowest at the foot of the bluff. A square hole was evi- 
dently first carved in the rock, varying in depth from 6 to 
15 inches, and this served as a door. With their stone 
picks and chisels a large cavity was then cleaned out, re- 
sembling a Dutch bake-oven. There were many circular 
holes about a foot in diameter, in rows of great length, one 
above another. Evidences of fire were discovered, and, 


as there was no other outlet, the smoke must have escaped 
at the door. In the sides of the rooms were many little 
recesses, some square and some round, chiselled out simi- 
larly to the niches for statuettes in modern houses. ‘There 
were also side chambers of small dimensions, which, to 
judge from the corn-cobs and other charred remains, were 
used for storing provisions. 

On the summit of the mesas were also extensive ruins, 
built in rectangular form. One of these structures had 
walls standing from 5 to 25 feet high, 3 to 5 feet in thick- 
ness, and 250 yards long on each side, enclosing a plaza in 
the centre, with but one entrance. Inside the main wall, 
rooms were constructed facing the plaza. About 200 yards 
west of this ruin is a circular enclosure 300 feet in diame- 
ter, the walls standing from 3 to 5 feet high. Along the 
top of the bluff, close to the edge, and on the Jedges, below 
the first and second tiers, immediately in front of them, foot- 
prints were cut in the solid rock, to afford a secure foothold. 

While listening to Mr. Stevenson describing this Ameri- 
can Petra, one is forcibly reminded of the words of Oba- 
diah: “ Thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, whose 
habitation is high, that saith in his heart, Who shall bring 
me down to the ground? Though thou exalt thyself as the 
eagle, and though thou set thy nest among the stars, thence 
will I bring thee down.” 

Excepting one little eyrie mentioned ‘by Dr. Hayden, 
and that partly masonry, these are the only excavated rock- 
hewn dwellings as yet discovered in North America, and 
they must be forever linked with the name of their dis- 
coverer as among the most wonderful remains of aboriginal 
architecture. Otis T. MAson. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. — Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, President of the Institute, has 
addressed the following letter to the editors of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, under date of Feb. 17th: —* The ex- 
tract from a letter of Mr. J. J. Jarves to the New York 
7imes, which you printed on the 15th instant, relating to 
the work of Mr. Stillman as agent for the Archeological 
Institute, in Crete, contains statements that require cor- 
rection. Although the beginning of active operations has 
been hindered by delays familiar to all who have to do 
with Turkish officials, the prospect of a speedy beginning 
of work in the field is good, and the expedition is so far 
from having ‘completely failed,’ as Mr. Jarves asserts, 
that it is but a week since, at Mr. Stillman’s request, a 
competent assistant was sent out to aid him in his investi- 
gations. The Archeological Institute has made no public 
announcement of its proposed undertaking in Crete, fearing 
lest expectations might be raised that might not be grati- 
fied. With the comparatively small means at its disposal 
it cannot accomplish all that it would desire, or that stu- 
dents of ancient art and history might wish to have done. 
If the public spirit of the community will provide the 
required funds, there is no reason to doubt that results of 
interest and importance will be obtained. At any rate, the 
enterprise is not, to use Mr. Jarves’s words, ‘nipped in 
the bud.’” 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
The two pictures by Luigi Chialiva, of Ecouen, France, 
purchased lately, have been received. They are entitled 
Fine Weather and A Shower, and are in the artist’s best 
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vein, showing fine feeling for landscape, excellent groups 
of animals, and gentle figures of children, whom he loves 
Among the new exhibits are 
a Bohemian Girl and Jtalian Boy, by Mrs. E. K. Baker of 
Buffalo, and Charles Wilson Peale’s copy of his original 
portrait of Washington, painted from life at Princeton in 
779. 
sold during the revolutionary troubles, and afterwards be- 


to introduce in such scenes. 


This copy was sent to the king of France, but was 


came the property of Count de Menon, of Washington, 
who presented it to the National Institute of that city. 
It hung many years in the Smithsonian Institution, was 
sent to Philadelphia for the Centennial Exhibition, and is 
now submitted here for purchase by Congress. The Trus- 
tees have bought a picture entitled Fume Afternoon in a 
Kentucky Beech-Grove, by C. C. Brenner, Louisville, Ky., 
a crayon portrait of their late President, Dr. J. C. Hall, by 
Mrs. Fassett, from a photograph by Brady, and have ac- 
cepted the portraits by D. Huntington of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
O. Tayloe, presented to the Gallery by Mrs. Tayloe, and a 
series of etchings issued by the AMERICAN ART REVIEW, 
presented by the editor in the name of the publishers. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YorK. — The 
human skulls discovered by General di Cesnola in tombs 
at various places in Cyprus, which belong to the Museum, 
have been for the first time properly cleaned, repaired and 
mounted. Besides a large collection of small fragments 
the true position of which cannot be ascertained, there are 
about twenty-five specimens which present a tolerably com- 
plete appearance, except that the lower jaw is wanting in 
all but two. One of the latter is in remarkably fine preser- 
vation, many of the more delicate processes even being 
entire. — The Museum is indebted to the liberality of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers for many valuable additions to 
its library.— A large number of the more serviceable pieces 
of the collection of architectural casts lately presented by 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt have been reproduced in multiple 
for the use of the classes in design at the Technical 
Schools. — The difficult mechanical problem of stretching 
blue shades across the central windows in the arched roof 
of the Great Hall, so that they can be drawn or withdrawn 
as necessity may demand, has at length been satisfactorily 
solved. The increased comfort thus assured to visitors on 
bright days and the enhancement of the pleasing effect of 
the Hall are quite marked. 

MuseuM OF FINE ARTS, Boston. — Reference has 
before been made in these columns to a small collection of 
old Dutch paintings bought by Mr. Stanton Blake, of 
Boston, at the San Donato sale, and generously offered by 
him to the Museum of his native city at cost price. These 
pictures, ten in number, have now been hung in the gal- 
lery, and comprise the following subjects : — Zhe /nterior 
of a Butcher's Shop, by David Teniers; Fruit and Vege- 
tables, by Willem Kalf; Vase of Flowers, by Jan van 


Huysum; Zhe Usurer, by Gabriel Metsu; Zhe Skirt of | 


the Forest, by Jacob Ruysdael; 7he Ruined Cottage, by 
Jacob Ruysdael, with “staffage” by Wouverman; Caét/e, 
with a View of Dordrecht in the Distance, by A. Cuyp; 
Soap Bubbles, by Caspar Netscher ; 7he Fealous Husband, 
by Nicholas Maas; and a S7i// Life, by Simon Verelst. 
The gem of the collection is undoubtedly the smaller of 
the two Ruysdaels, 7he Ruined Cottage. which, with its 
exquisite little figures and horse by Wouverman, must 
have been a most brilliant picture before age laid its hand 
upon it. It has unfortunately been injured by a thick coat 
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of modern varnish, which has chipped off, and therefore 
obscured the picture in places. It is very likely, however, 
that a skilful restorer can remove this varnish without 
detriment to the paint beneath it, or that it can be revived 
by the Pettenkofer process. Most of the pictures, indeed, 
have been disfigured by an unsightly coat of lacquer, which 
will have to be removed sooner or later. The other Ruys.- 
dael is not so attractive, and has suffered, like so many 
old pictures, by the “growing out” of the blues, which 
destroys its harmony. This is true, also, of the van Huy- 
sum, otherwise a most admirable and important specimen 
of that celebrated flower-painter. The little picture by 
the same artist, deposited in the Museum by the Athe- 
num, and forming part of the Dowse Collection, is much 
better, and indeed excellently, preserved in color. Teniers’s 
Butcher Shop is a very beautiful picture, in so far as the 
word beautiful can be applied to a subject of this kind, 
and is marvellously bright and luminous in color. Lumi- 
nosity is also the leading quality of the Cuyp, but it is never- 
theless not an extraordinary picture. Among the best of the 
lot is Kalf’s Fruit and Vegetables, a splendidly painted and 
carefully studied assemblage of all sorts of kitchen stuffs. 
The Metsu, also, is a very good picture, in good preservation. 
The Maas is bad in drawing, and the Netscher, if it is by 
that artist, must have been one of his “ pot-boilers.” The 
Verelst, finally, is an uninteresting picture, of no particular 
merit. In spite of these qualifications, it would be a 
pleasant thing to hear that the Trustees of the Museum 
have been enabled to buy the pictures, as they would form 
an important accession to the nucleus of an historical col- 
lection already existing. It is not only very difficult nowa- 
days to procure first-class old paintings, but the difficulty 
is increasing from year to year, and there are certainly 
several very excellent specimens among these ten. — 
Among the other new exhibits may be mentioned a /igure 


.of Christ bound to a Column, by Bernini, the extravagant 


Baroque sculptor, and a bust of Peter the Great, by Napo- 
leon Jacques. Both these pieces are also from the San 
Donato sale. —The Trustees have lately bought a fine 
Assyrian sculptured slab, eight feet high by four feet wide, 
representing the figure of a king in full dress, and assigned 
to about the year 800 B C. The cuneiform inscription on 
the slab has not yet been deciphered. — There were 15,301 
visitors from Jan. 28th to Feb. 28th inclusive. Of these 
1,573 were admitted on pay days. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PHILADEL- 
pH1IA. — Mr. James E. Temple, well known already as a 
patron of the Academy, has bought Mr. W. L. Picknell’s 
painting On the Borders of the Marsh, which was one of 
the attractions at the late Exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Society of Artists, and has presented it to the Academy 
as the first instalment of the Temple Collection. It will 
be remembered that, from the year 1884, one half of the 
income (less $200 set apart for medals) of Mr. Temple’s 
endowment of $60,000 is to be used to purchase works of 
art for the Academy. There are now on exhibition at the 
Academy a great picture by Jozef Chelmonski, Afrés la 
Foire (After the Fair), measuring 30 ft. 6 in., and a collec- 
tion of the finest recent etchings loaned by Mr. James L. 
Claghorn, including forty-five examples by F. Seymour 
Haden, and numerous specimens of other well-known Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, and German etchers. The only Ameri- 
can etching is a landscape by Farrer. 

BURLINGTON, VT. — The Park Gallery of Art at Bur- 
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lington, Vt., says the Boston 7vanscripfi, has just had 
presented to it its first works in marble, two busts, Zhe 
Rose and The Lily, and a bas-relief, Zhe Ghost in Ham- 
let, all by Thomas R. Gould. The gifts are from a Bos- 
ton lady, a native of Vermont. 


ART EDUCATION. 


ArT STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEw YORK. — At the Feb- 
ruary reception of the League were to be seen fifteen 
sketches by Blashfield, giving a very good idea of his 
tendency; a composition of an ancient battle scene by 
Victor Nehlig; a water-color, horses with attendants on a 
hillside, sunny, realistic in effect, and handled with utmost 
freedom, by B. Calope; The Turkish Page, two heads, 
and a capital study of a nude female back, by Duve- 
neck; water-colors and oil sketches by F. W. Freer, 
well showing the wide range he is able to take from the 
most impressionist to delicately finished work; a por- 
trait ot Freer, study of a head, a strong landscape in oil, 
and a number of water-colors, by Currier, all of which 
gave the feeling that they were done in the presence of 
nature; a pencil sketch of an Italian boy, by A. Ward, 
Munich; and a black and white study of the head of 
Thiers, after death, by Vibert. A special feature was a 
collection of etchings by Mrs. Thomas Moran, some of 
which had been shown at the last Salmagundi Exhibition. 

BROOKLYN. — The Brooklyn Art Guild, whose organ- 
ization was chronicled in the last number of the REVIEw, 
now numbers forty-eight students (against twenty at the 
beginning), who draw from the life in day and evening 
classes under Director William Sartain, whose mode of 
instruction has doubtless attracted so many in so short 
a time. — The Art School of the Brooklyn Institute, under 
Prof. T. L. Boyle, has at present an attendance of thirty- 
five pupils, with a registered list of sixty. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PHILADEL- 
PHIA.— The modelling classes have just finished a six 
weeks’ study of a living horse. In the dissecting-room, 
also, the horse has been prominent, the class having, for 
the first time, an entire carcass to operate on. The weekly 
schedule of classes has been revised,—a portrait class 
added, and several changes of time made. The whole 
number of students on Jan. 31st was 245. 

PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
Art. — The Circular of the Committee on Instruction of 
this School for 1881-82 has just been issued. It is at 
present under the guidance of Mr. L. W. Miller (formerly 
of Boston), Principal, and H. F. Stratton, Assistant. The 
general features of the course of study remain unchanged. 
The number of students for the year 1880-81 was 74. 

St. Louis SCHOOL oF FINE ARTS.— This School 
shows gratifying progress both in point of membership 
and in the advance of the students. During the scholastic 
year of 1879-80 the number of persons receiving instruc- 
tion from the Art School only was 130, while those who 
received partial instruction, being members of different 
classes of Washington University, made the grand total 
much larger. This year, the actual membership of the 
Art School proper is 210, being an increase of 80. These, 
together with classes from the University, make the entire 
number receiving art instruction between four and five 
hundred. Prof. Ives reports a much better feeling among 
the students this year than ever before. The almost en- 
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tire absence of art culture among the people of this section 
of the country has a very decided effect upon the rising 
generation. In many of the Eastern States children in 
the public schools receive at least a partial training in the 
first principles of drawing, while large numbers of those 
who study art are surrounded by esthetic influences at 
their homes. In comparatively new communities, such 
helps are to a great extent lacking, and most of those who 
apply for instruction do so with the idea that they will at 
once be taught to paint, and considerable time is required 
to demonstrate to them by actual observation that the long 
and tedious course of drawing from blocks, cubes, and 
casts is absolutely essential; but as time goes on, and 
they see by the results attained by advanced students what 
the primary instruction leads to, it gives them more cour- 
age and a better understanding of the importance of a 
proper foundation for the superstructure of art knowledge. 
— Some gentleman, whose name is unknown, has given the 
sum of $5,000, the interest on which is to be used in fur- 
nishing models for the life classes. The high appreciation 
of this gift is evident from the fact that seven hours each 
day are devoted to drawing both from draped and nude 
models. — The Museum of the Art School is approaching 
completion. The Lecture Hall is finished, and Prof. John 
Fiske delivered the initial course of three lectures therein 
early in February. The casts and art objects for the Mu- 
seum are being unpacked, and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be ready for dedication some time in April. 

SAN FRANcIscO.— The Art School opened on Mon- 
day, Jan. 17th, with an attendance of about forty-five pu- 
pils, which, it was expected, would soon be increased to 
seventy. The School is still financially embarrassed, but 
Mr. Virgil Williams, the Director, declares that he will 
stand the pressure as long as the School holds together. — 
There is a movement on foot to start a Society of Decora- 
tive Art here, similar to those in other cities. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New York. — The Fifty-Sixth Annual Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design will commence on Tues- 
day, March 22d, and close on Saturday, May 14th. 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists will open at the American Art Gallery on 
Monday, March 28th, and close on Saturday, April 3oth. 

The Exhibition of the Artists’ Fund Society, which 
opened with a reception to the press, artists, and art 
lovers, at the National Academy of Design, on Jan. 29th, 
was very successful, the collection surpassing those pre- 
viously brought together in quality, as well as in variety of 
subject and technical treatment. The sale, which was con- 
ducted by Mr. Thomas E. Kirby, whose services were given 
gratuitously, realized $17,206.50 ($20,098.30, including 
frames) for 113 works, the highest prices paid being $1,350, 
for Mr. Eastman Johnson’s 7hy Word is a Lamp unto my 
Feet, and $510, for Mr. S. J. Guy’s Sweet Whisperings. 

The exhibition of over three hundred pictures and stud- 
ies by Mr. F. A. Bridgman, at the American Art Gallery, 
was one of the events of the season. Those who knew 
Mr. Bridgman only from his finished work, in which he 
showed himself under the controlling influence of his 
master, Géréme, were most pleasantly surprised by the 
wide scope in treatment in the sketches and studies, which 
varied from elaborate finish to impressionism of a very 
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healthy kind. The reception accorded to the artist by the 
public and the press was, on the whole, commensurate 
with his merits, and the appreciation of his work took 
tangible shape in the sale, at very good prices, of many 
of the pictures exhibited. This short notice must suffice 
for the present, as an illustrated article on Mr. Bridg- 
man is now in preparation for publication in this REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Fifty-Second Annual Exhibition 
of the Academy will be opened to the public on Monday, 
April 4th, and will continue until Monday, May 30th. The 
Mary Smith Prize, amounting to $100, will be awarded for 
the third time during this Exhibition. 

The rough statement of sales at the late exhibition of 
the Philadelphia Society of Artists, given last month, is 
corrected as follows, according to official data: — The 
amount received for sales during the exhibition was 

15,896.50, for 94 oil paintings, water-colors, and etch- 
Since the close of the exhibition the Academy has 
sold, out of its consignment from American artists in 
Europe, four more paintings, for $2,471. 
is therefore 98 works sold for $18,367.50. 


i ngs. 
The grand total 


BROOKLYN. — The Brooklyn Art Association proposes, 
ac its Forty-Second Reception, March 7th, to hold an ex- 
hibition of water-colors, which will remain open for two 
weeks. Only such works will be exhibited as have not 
been publicly shown in Brooklyn before. 

SALEM, MAss. — The Essex Institute will hold its fifth 
exhibition of the works of the artists and amateurs of 
Salem and its immediate vicinity, at Plummer Hall, Salem, 
in the latter part of May. are invited of 
sketches in oil, water-color, charcoal, pen-and-ink, and 
pencil ; etchings ; 


Contributions 


decorated china; pottery ; and embroi- 
Particulars may be obtained at the Institute rooms, 
of Mr. George M. Whipple, Secretary. 

“ ART IN THE PROVINCES.” — Under this title the Bos- 
ton 7ranscript of Feb. 7th has the following : — “ Provi- 
dence, Springfield, and Lynn are all rejoicing just now in 
public exhibitions of paintings. 


dery. 


This is something new 
and decidedly significant, not only for art and artists, but 


also for manufactures and manufacturers. From Provi- 


dence we are assured that the collection is worthy of a 
wealthy city, which, in its private residences, is ‘ full of 


the best art from end to end.’ The greater names in 
modern art appear on the catalogue in profusion. In 
Springfield the exhibition (which is the ‘fourth annual’) 
is composed of contributions from the studios of the lead- 
ing artists of New York. In Lynn the exhibition is a loan 
collection, carried on under the direction of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Lowell has had an annual 
exhibition on the foundations for an art museum contrib- 
uted by her eminent townsman in Munich, David Neal.” 
The exhibition in Lynn was held in the new building of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, completely filling 
the large hall and six smaller rooms. The hall was de- 
voted to paintings, the other rooms to the industrial arts 
and historical curiosities. 

THE WoRLD’s FAIR oF 1883. — An artist correspond- 
ent of the V. VY. Evening Post, who signs himself “ H.,” 
makes the following suggestions concerning the Art Com- 
mittee of the coming World’s Fair : — “I desire to offer a 
suggestion for the formation of an Art Committee to serve 
for the projected International Exhibition of 1883. 1 have 
no intention of calling in question the ability or fitness of 
committees which have acted on previous occasions, but 
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they have been appointed by officers in Washington, and 
not chosen, as they should have been, by the artists. | 
would propose that the example of republican France be 
followed. For the Salon of the present year a committee 
has been chosen by French artists who have exhibited their 
works in previous Salons, and the plan has been so success- 
ful that the selection has met with universal approval. There 
is no doubt that American artists can choose, with equal 
judgment, the right men to conduct the Art Department of 
the Exhibition of 1883. The General Art Committee 
might consist of twenty-five members, of which ten would 
be sufficient to examine and arrange paintings, five to act 
for the sculptors, five for the architects, and five for the 
engravers. To carry out the spirit of the plan adopted 
this year in Paris, all artists who have shown their works 
in the exhibitions of the Academy of Design, the Water 
Color Society, the Society of American Artists, and the 
Salmagundi Club, would be eligible as voters to choose 
committees on painting and sculpture. The architects 
and engravers would find no difficulty in adopting some 
plan of qualifying voters to represent their respective pro- 
fessions. As the exhibition is to take place in New York, 
the artists who live in other parts of the country would 
without doubt be willing to leave the voting to their brothers 
of this city. There are so few American artists of merit 
who have not exhibited in New York, that every place of 
importance in the United States would be represented.” 
AUCTION SALES. — The past four weeks have been quite 
prolific of auction sales in New York. One of the most 
unique of the fifteen sales recorded in the papers was that 
of the Diirr Collection of ‘Old Masters,” which occupied 
the evenings of Jan. 27th, 28th, and 29th, and consisted of 
the pictures eliminated from Mr. Durr’s collection by his 
executors, in accordance with the terms of his will. The 
proceeds, about $6,500, are to be applied to the purchase 
of other works of art for the proposed permanent Diirr 
Collection, to which reference has already been made in 
these columns. The catalogue contained names such as 
Jan Both, Watteau, Pieter de Hooghe, Adrian Brouwer, 
Sebastian Frank, Rubens, Perino del Vaga, A. Cuyp, Paul 
Veronese (a picture attributed to him, entitled Comzest Le- 
tween Fame and Luxury, sold for $100), Greuze (Study, 
$180), the elder Holbein, Dieterici, Lancret, Boucher, 
Salvator Rosa (/talian Landscape, $100), Murillo, Jan 
Steen, Caravaggio, S. Ruysdael, etc., and the inference 
seems to be that either the buyers were exceedingly igno- 
rant of the value of these names, or the quality of the 
“Old Masters ” was very doubtful. — Among other sales of 
importance were those of the Reid Collection, the Walker 
Collection, and a collection of exclusively American pic- 
tures, sold Jan. 27th, by Messrs. Thomas E. Kirby & Co. 
This last collection, representing a very wide range of 
American art in its 65 pictures, brought very good prices, 
the total realized amounting to $17,130.50. The highest 
price, $2,575, was paid by Mr. J. P. Morgan, for 4 Octo- 
ber Day in the Catskills, said to have been the last picture 
finished by the late Sanford R. Gifford. The next high- 
est prices (quoted from the WV. Y. 7ribune) were as {ol- 
lows: M. F. H. De Haas, Moonlight Scene in New York 
Bay, $1,400; A. H. Wyant, Landscape, $925; }. G, 
Brown, Zhe Cider Mill, $870; William Hart, Landscape 
with Caitle, $730; George Inness, Scene at Lirette, 
France, $600; and J. G. Brown, Suowballing $530. — The 
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collection of Mr. Thomas Reid, sold by Messrs. George 
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A. Leavitt & Co., Feb. roth and 11th, and consisting of 
142 paintings, the greater part of them by European artists, 
brought $70,185.— The Isaac Walker Collection, sold by 
the same auctioneers on Feb. 12th, gave a total of $36,069, 
the highest prices being paid for Schreyer’s Surveying 
Party, $2,350, and Benjamin Constant’s Ox the Terrace, 
$2,250. — A collection of 165 pictures and studies from 
nature, by Mr. John L. Fitch, sold by the Messrs. Kirby 
on Feb. 3d and 4th, realized $4,225.— The other sales 
were of the usual kind of foreign oil and water-color paint- 
ings, with the exception of the collection of the late Mr. 
Marshall Pepoon, the catalogue of which rejoiced in the 
names of Carlo Dolci, Correggio, Holbein, Ruysdael, Hon- 
dekoeter, Canaletto, Poussin, Boucher, and other artists of 
like fame. — Among coming attractions is the sale of the 
collection of Mr. S. A. Coale, Jr., of St. Louis, by Messrs. 
George A. Leavitt & Co.,on March Ist and 2d. A de- 
scription of this collection, with some illustrations, was 
given in the REVIEW for August, 1880. 

It will be seen from the above that the art market has 
been extraordinarily active during the four weeks em- 
braced by this report. The five sales alone, the results of 
which have here been given, foot up $134,109.50. If to 
this sum the receipts are added of the Artists’ Fund Sale, 
$20,098.30, and of the sales at the Water Color Exhibi- 
tion, which at the close were reported to amount to about 
$32,000, the total will be carried up to $186,207.80, leav- 
ing about a dozen sales still to be accounted for. The 
total art sales in the city of New York alone, during the 
period in question, must have largely exceeded the sum 
of a quarter of a million of dollars. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The Christmas Card Competition lately held by Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co., of Boston, at the rooms of Mr. Moore’s 
American Art Gallery in New York, brought together 
over two thousand competitive designs, of which three 
quarters were rejected at the outset, as deserving no no- 
tice whatever. The exhibited designs showed but little 
advance, in the average, on last year’s results. The prizes 
were awarded as follows: First prize, $1,000, Elihu Ved- 
der; second prize, $500, Miss Dora Wheeler ; third prize, 
$300, C. C. Coleman; fourth prize, $200, Miss Rosina 
Emmett. Upon the recommendation of the judges, 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co. consented to raise the third 
prize to the same amount as the second, viz. to $500, in 
recognition of the excellent qualities of Mr. Coleman’s 
design. As usual, there is a good deal of dissatisfaction 
expressed with the awards, more especially because the 
premium designs are acknowledged to have but little bear- 
ing upon the subject of the competition. The judges 
evidently allowed themselves to be swayed by artistic con- 
siderations only, which is justifiable enough in view of the 
interests of art, but the failure to express the ideas which 
underlie this competition is a curious commentary on the 
intellectual short-comings of American designers. 

The designs for the competition announced by the 
Society of Decorative Art of New York must be sent in, 
addressed: Society of Decorative Art Prize Design Com- 
petition, care R. E. Moore, 6 East 23d Street, New York, 
on the 25th, 26th, or 27th of April. All correspondence 
must be addressed: Prize Design Competition, Society 
of Decorative Art, 34 East 19th Street, New York. 
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CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


THE ART CLuB OF NEw York, which was organized 


| three years ago, opened its rooms at No. 232 Sixth Ave- 


nue on Jan. 22d. The decorations were the work of 
Messrs. Chase, Dielman, and Waller. Social and profes- 
sional intercourse is the end sought at its meetings, which 
are held on Monday nights. Thirty-five active and five 
absent members at present constitute the body. Mr. 
Charles H. Miller is the President of the Club, Mr. F. 
Dielman, its Secretary. 

ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY OF NEW YorkK.— The an- 
nual meeting of this Society was held on Feb. 8th. The 
President and Treasurer were re-elected. Mr. A. Jones 
was elected Vice-President; Messrs. W. H. Robbins, D. 
Huntingdon, Eastman Johnson, Charles H. Miller, A. C. 
Howland, were elected Board of Control; Messrs. A. F. 
Tait, W. L. Sonntag, G. H. Storey, A. Parton, A.W. Thomp- 
son, Committee on Admissions. The Society tendered a 
reception, on Feb. 21st, to Mr. J. W. Arkell, at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and presented him with a col- 
lection of twenty-five paintings, the work of the members 
who last year were Mr. Arkell’s guests on the Erie Canal 
excursion. President Hicks, in presenting the paintings, 
hoped that the collection might remain unbroken for the 
recipient’s children as the gift of their father’s artist 
friends. Mr. Arkell and his father responded, and songs, 
verses, speeches, and a collation followed. A metal badge, 
with date and name, was presented to each guest. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— The Brooklyn Art Club gave a 
‘* Social ” on Feb. 3d, at the rooms of the Art Association, 
two hundred guests being present.— The Brooklyn Art 
Association held its first informal reception on Feb. 7th, 
offering to the inspection of the numerous visitors eighty- 
nine works in oil by J. G. Brown, N. A., all studies from 
nature, and mostly out doors. In addition to these were 
thirty sketches and studies by the late Sanford R. Gif- 
ford, N. A. — At the monthly meeting of the Rembrandt 
Club, Prof. E. C. West read a learned essay on prehistoric 
art, many specimens of which were shown in illustration of 
the theme. — The Brooklyn Palette Club, at its performance 
of “Colleen Bawn,” on Feb. 17th, realized a net profit of 
$739, for the benefit of the “ Poor Artist Fund” of the 
Club. — The Brooklyn Artist Fund opened its Second An- 
nual Exhibition on Feb. 23d. The pictures were fresher 
and more important than those of last year, the most 
prominent contribution being an historical subject, First 
Independence Day in New York, by A. Chappell. 

Boston ArT CLus. —The plans for the new club- 
house were submitted at the monthly meeting on Feb. 
sth, and are now on exhibition at the rooms of the Club. 
The loan for the erection of the club-house is to be raised 
from $75,000 to $85,000, provided the original subscribers 
consent to the increase. The membership of the Club is 
fast increasing, no less than forty-one new members hav- 
ing been admitted at the last meeting. 

St. Louis CLus. — The second annual Art Reception 
of the St. Louis Club was held on Thursday evening, Feb. 
3d. It was very successful, both in attendance and the 
character of the exhibition. The catalogue contained the 
following twenty-one names, each artist being represented 
by a single picture: Gabriel Max, Diaz, Aubert, Per- 
rault, Knaus, De Neuville, Detaille, Kray, Jacque, Ma- 
drazo, Pasini, Van Marcke, Casanova, Mazerolle, Jules 
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Breton, Lefebvre, Corot, Poirson, Palmaroli, Toulmouche, 
and Meyer von Bremen. This list of names will give a 
very correct indication of the character of works which 
are now finding permanent homes in St. Louis, inasmuch 
as all but four of the pictures forming the collection have 
been acquired within the last year, and these form but a 
small proportion of the acquisitions of St. Louis collectors 
within that time. The works purchased during 1880 were 
of a higher order of merit than those of any preceding 
year. As the St. Louis Club is composed almost entirely 
of active business men, and is in no sense an art organiza- 
tion, these annual art receptions are indicative of the grow- 
ing feeling in art matters among those who have heretofore 
manifested but little interest in that direction. 

ART ASSOCIATIONS IN SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Art 
and its interests suffer in San Francisco, according to an 
article in the San Francisco Chronicle of Jan. 23d, by the 
want of cohesion among its professors. Some dissatisfac- 
tion is expressed regarding the management of the Art 
School, which is said to be an institution for amateurs 
rather than an academy for the training of artists. ‘The 
Art Association,” continues the article in question, “ has 
not had the effect of rendering the body [of artists] more 
compact, and that from no fault of the Association, but 
from the pure cussedness of those who should do all they 
could, by unanimity of feeling, to strengthen the founda- 
tions of the institution. All sorts of extraneous growths, 
in the way of clubs and leagues, have sprung up, due not, 
perhaps, to a feeling of opposition, but to a restless desire 
to supply a self-created want. The Artists’ League, estab- 
lished with much trouble and promise last spring, is as 
good as dead; the Sketch Club is long since buried ; and 
now a new, and as yet unnamed, club or league is under 
discussion. If the artists imagine these fitful efforts will 
cement a cracked edifice, or establish something solid, the 
sooner they undeceive themselves, and set sensibly to work 
to make the best of existing circumstances, the better.” 


MONUMENTS. 


The marble statue, by Preston Powers, of the late Sen- 
ator Collamer, of Vermont, has been received by Congress 
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as the second contribution of that State to the National 
Statuary in the Old Hall of Representatives. He is repre- 
sented upright, the left arm resting on a column, and the 
right thrown across his back, characteristic of the man. 
The statue is said to be an admirable likeness. 

The official presentation of the obelisk to the city of 
New York by the United States took place at the Metro- 
politan Museum, on the afternoon of Feb. 22d, in the 
presence of a large number of invited guests. The pre. 
sentation address was made by Hon. William M. Evarts, 
Secretary of State. Mayor Grace received the monument 
on behalf of the city, after which Mr. Algernon S. Sullivan 
presented a large silver medal, which had been struck to 
commemorate the gift and the re-erection of the obelisk, 
to Commander Goringe and to Mr. William H. Vander- 
bilt, whose princely contribution in aid of the work had 
been alluded to by Secretary Evarts. 

Part of the session of the Senate on Washington’s 
birthday was occupied with a discussion of the House 
joint resolution to mark the birthplace of Washington. 
The resolution amends the one of June 14th, 1879, appropri- 
ating $3,000 for a monument, by increasing the amount to 
$30,000. Objection was mainly based upon the alleged 
isolated locality of the proposed site, and the absence of 
any plans or description of the proposed monument. A 
motion to recommit the subject failed, 15 to 35, and the 
joint resolution passed, 40 to Io. 

The House of Representatives has passed a joint reso- 
lution appropriating $40,000 to aid in the erection of the 
Bennington Monument. 

The New York Philharmonic Society, an old and well- 
known musical organization, proposes to erect a statue of 
Beethoven in Central Park. 


NECROLOGY. 


GEORGE D. MILES, artist, died in New York on Jan. 
29th, in his fifty-fifth year. 

GEORGE F. WRIGHT, well known in Connecticut as a 
portrait-painter, died on Jan. 28th, at Hartford, from the 
effects of a fall on the ice a few days before. He leaves 
a wife and four children in comparative poverty. 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ORCHOMENOS. — Dr. Schliemann has discovered and 
terminated the excavation of “the so-called Treasury of 
Minyas, which is built of black marble, and, like the build- 
ings of a similar kind at Mycena, of beehive form.” As 
in the Treasury of Atreus, the remains of bronze nails are 
still to be seen in the walls. Among the various objects 
found were a number of pedestals, one evidently that of a 
Statue ; two small columns, one of which perfectly resem- 
bles the column between the lions above the gate at My- 
kenai; and fragments of slabs, with rosettes and spirals in 
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relief. The most remarkable discovery was that of a 
thalamos, or inner room, in the Treasury, with a marble 
ceiling entirely covered with spirals interwoven with leaves, 
and surrounded by a broad border of large rosettes, the 
pattern being altogether different from and superior to 
anything found at Mykenai. Dr. Schliemann also found 
glazed pottery in the lowest strata of his excavations, and 
he therefore concludes that such ware was in use in Greece 
in early prehistoric times, but that the secret of its manu- 
facture was afterwards lost. The excavations are to be con- 
tinued in spring. An account of the results thus far obtained 
is given by Dr. Schliemann in the Atheneum of Jan. Ist. 














OLYMPIA. — The excavations will probably be con- 
tinued until the end of February, and a gift of 20,000 marks 
by a lady of Berlin will allow of the prosecution of the 
work with increased facilities. The latest discoveries are 
of great interest and importance. An inscription recently 
found has led to the identification of the Treasury of the 
Sikyonians, a building of the seventh century B.c., which 
it was supposed had been destroyed. 

Cyprus. — Mr. Richter, the correspondent of the Veue 
Freie Presse, says the Atheneum, is busy excavating in 
Cyprus on behalf of the government, and seems to have 
met with considerable success. 

REICHENAU. — A series of very interesting mural paint- 
ings has been discovered under a coating of whitewash in 
the nave of the church at Oberzell, on the island of Reiche- 
nau in the Bodensee (Lake Constance). The nave was 
probably built between the years 995 and foto, and the 
paintings —unfortunately badly injured by old restora- 
tions —are of especial value, since no mural decorations 
of so early a period were hitherto known. The oldest 
existing work in Germany was supposed to be a painting 
on the outside of the western apse of the same church, but 
this, it is claimed, is evidently younger than the paintings 
inthe nave. A description of the church and its decora- 
tions will be found in the Kuzst Chronik of Jan. 20th. 

BERNHARD STRIGEL. — An interesting discovery, which 
adds a new name to the list of German artists of the six- 
teenth century, was lately made by Mr. W. Bode, one of 
the directors of the Museum at Berlin. On the back of an 
old picture, one of about two thousand set aside as worth- 
less at the time of the foundation of the Museum, in which 
he recognized the hand of the so-called “‘ Master of the 
Hirscher Collection,” he found an inscription which not 
nly designates the persons represented on the other side, 
but also gives the name of the artist who painted them. 
The subjects of the picture are Cuspinianus, a well-known 
councillor of the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V., 
with his two sons and his second wife; the artist is Bern- 
hard Strigel, of Memmingen. The inscription says further 
that he painted, “ with his left hand,” a picture of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, with several other members of his family. 
This picture is still in the Belvedere at Vienna, where it is 
catalogued as Grunewald. Quite a number of the works 
attributable to the same artist are found in other galleries 
under the names of Holbein, Zeitblom, Asper, Walch, etc. 
Mr. Bode gives an account of his discovery, and a list of 
pictures presumably by Strigel, in Fahkrbuch der Koniglich 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Vol. 11. Part 1. 

LIONARDO DA VINCI. — According to a communication 
by a M. Veha to the Paris Figaro of Feb. 2d, Mr. J. P. 
Richter, the German art historian who has before been 
mentioned in these columns in connection with Lionardo 
studies, has found some manuscript volumes by Lionardo 
in the Mazarin Library at Paris, which go to show that the 
artist passed eleven years, from 1472 to 1483, in the East ; 
that he was for some time in the service of the Sultan of 
Egypt; and that he became a Mussulman, so as to be able 
to study art in the mosques. M. Charles Ravaisson- 
Mollien, in a letter addressed to the editor of Figaro, and 
published in the Chronique des Arts of Feb. 12th, denies 
the validity of this “discovery,” as the alleged residence of 
Lionardo in the East for eleven consecutive years is dis- 
proved by the existence of authentic documents which 
Show him to have been in Florence in the years 1475, 
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1477, 1478, and 1481. “If it should be shown,” concludes 
M. Ravaisson-Mollien, “‘ that Lionardo visited the Orient, 
—which has not as yet been demonstrated, — his journey 
can have been of short duration only. At all events, it 
would be wrong to accept without examination the hy- 
potheses now advanced, which would make it out that the 
great man in question led, while in the East, the life of an 
adventurer, and even ofa pirate. Still less are we justified 
in affirming that Lionardo, simply because he served the 
Sultan of Egypt as an engineer, must of necessity have 
become a Mussulman. This is an argument, the incor- 
rectness of which is demonstrable by many facts which can 
easily be brought together.” The same writer maintains 
that the manuscripts in question are owned by the Insti- 
tute, and are not to be found in the Mazarin Library. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


BooLak.— The Khedive has appointed M. Maspero 
Director of the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities, in place 
of Mariette-Pasha, deceased. The superintendence of the 
excavations in Egypt has been confided to the same hands. 

Cyprus. — It is reported that a museum of antiquities 
is to be formed at Larnaka. 

GWALIOR, INDIA. — The ruins of the curious temple at 
Gwalior, known as the Tili Mandir, have been formed into 
a museum, and the ground around it has been laid out as a 
sort of garden of architectural remains, after the manner of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Capt. 1. B. Keith, to whom, ac- 
cording to a communication by Mr. Birdwood to the A ¢he- 
neum of Feb. 5th, the initiative in this matter is due, is 
setting up in this garden a great variety of beautiful Jaina 
and Saiva pillars, and for the gateway to the enclosure he 
proposes to use a fine old stone carved arch which he un- 
earthed on the spot. ‘ This is the right course to pursue,” 
continues Mr. Birdwood, “for the preservation of the 
unconsidered remains of the arts of ancient India, and far 
better than collecting them at South Kensington or Blooms- 
bury to make a London holiday.” 

PARIS. — The Louvre has acquired two valuable Italian 
bas-reliefs of the end of the fifteenth century, representing 
the Virgin with the Infant Jesus. One is in marble, the 
other in terra-cotta. Mme. Thiers has left to the Louvre 
all the collections of M. Thiers, together with the collec- 
tion of Dresden porcelain which she made herself. The 
furniture, etc. of the room occupied by M. Thiers is to be 
transported to the Louvre, and re-arranged there in a 
special room, in exact imitation of the original, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the will. “Several journals,” says 
the Chronique des Arts, “have pictured the Administration 
of Fine Arts as greatly embarrassed by the Thiers legacy, 
to which it is not willing to devote a special room at the 
Louvre, and which nevertheless it dares not refuse. The 
truth is that the Administration, not having as yet become 
possessed of this legacy, has not yet been called upon to 
trouble itself about it.” — The Luxembourg has been closed 
fora month. Considerable changes are to be made, it is 
said, in the size of the galleries, to the advantage of the 
Senators, and, consequently, to the disadvantage of the 
artists. —M. G. Duplessis lately discovered one of the 
miniatures painted by Jean Fouquet for the celebrated 
Book of Hours of Etienne Chevalier, the greater part of 
which is in the Brentano Collection at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, while one leaf is in the possession of M. Feuillet de 
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Conches, and another was sold in London in 1856 with the 
collection of Samuel Rogers, the poet. This precious 
example of French art has been bought by the Duc de la 
Trémoille, and presented to the Department of Manu- 
scripts of the French National Library. — The management 
of the Salon having been abandoned to the artists, the 
credit of 250,000 francs voted for this purpose every year 
has now become useless, and M. Turquet therefore pro- 
poses that this sum be added to the very meagre amount 
set apart for purchases of works of art. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. — The price paid for 
Lionardo da Vinci’s Vierge aux Rochers was erroneously 
given at $9,000 in the last number of the REviEw. It 
should have been £9,000. 

BERLIN. — Dr. Schliemann is reported to have offered 
to the Emperor of Germany all the antiquities discovered 
by him on the site of Homeric Troy, which were until 
lately on exhibition at the South Kensington Museum. 

DRESDEN. — The Royal Picture Gallery has secured a 
valuable picture by Velasquez, representing a group of 
persons connected with the court of Philip IV., under the 
mythological disguise of Diana and her followers. It is 
said to have been originally painted for the king’s hunting- 
castle, Torre della Parada, whence, after some as yet unex- 
plained wanderings, it passed into the possession of Count 
Fersen, of St. Petersburg, from whose collection it was 
bought for the Dresden Gallery. 


ART EDUCATION. 


LimoGES.— The Minister of the Fine Arts has sub- 
mitted the draft of a law proposing the establishment of a 
School of Decorative Art at Limoges. 

MILAN. — Of the prizes distributed to the pupils in the 
art schools at Milan on Dec. tgth, 1880, séveral were 
awarded to female students. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE SALON OF 1881. — The statement made in the last 
number of the REvIEw, — based upon a newspaper para- 
graph, —that all further official discussion of this subject 
had been postponed until Jan. 15th, was incorrect. By 
decree of the Minister of Fine Arts, “all French artists, 
painters, sculptors, engravers, architects, who have once 
been admitted to the annual exhibition of living artists,” 
were called together on Jan. 12th to elect a committee of 
go members, * which, in concert with the Administration 
of the Fine Arts, will regulate the conditions under which 
the Exhibition of 1881 is to be held,” the committee to 
consist of 50 painters, 20 sculptors, 10 architects, and 10 
engravers, each class to vote separately. Non-resident or 
The 


absent French artists were allowed to vote by letter. 
number of electors who presented themselves was enor- 
mous, and the great interest shown manifested itself in the 
variety of opposing tickets which were in the field, — “ lib- 
eral,” “independent,” “ conciliatory,” etc. 
seven tickets made up by the sculptors, the Chronique 
mentions as a curiosity one which systematically excluded 


Among the 


all prix de Rome. The result of the election showed 
that academic influences are still potent with the artists. 
Among the painters Bonnat received the highest number 
of votes, 1670, and the list contains nearly all the names 
now prominently before the public, including, alongside of 
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J. P. Laurens and Bastien-Lepage, such men as Cabane] 
and Bouguereau. Impressionism suffered a defeat in the 
person of Manet, who failed of election. The committee 
organized by choosing M. E. Guillaume as President. ‘The 
following artists were elected presiding officers of the vari- 
ous sections :—Cabanel, Painting; Cavelier, Sculpture ; 
Boeswillwald, Architecture ; Jules Laurens, Engraving, At 
the first meeting of this committee, to the surprise of its 
members, M. Turquet, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Fine Arts, placed the entire organization of the Salon in 
its hands. In the course of his opening speech he said: 
“The mission confided to you is simple and well defined, 
You will take charge of the free and entire management, 
material and artistic, of the annual exhibitions. ... . The 
state will no longer interfere in your affairs, except in 
a friendly way, if you should wish it, by furnishing tempo- 
rarily a place for holding the exhibition under the condi- 
tions already conceded to other societies. You will have all 
the benefits of the enterprise, and must likewise, in com- 
mon justice, bear all the charges. The receipts will be 
yours ; you will have to regulate the expenses ; you will be 
your own masters in fixing the number and value of the 
awards which you may deem it wise to distribute in 
the name of your association.” Under these circumstances 
some of the artists talked of resigning, as it had been un- 
derstood that the committee was not intended to be an 
independent body, but was to act together with the admin- 
istration. It was argued, however, that such action would 
be the end of the Salon of 1881, since, the administration 
having withdrawn, there would be no one to take it in hand 
if the committee also withdrew. It was therefore finally 
resolved, against only two negative votes, to transform the 
committee into an incorporated society with a limited 
capital of 200,000 francs, the society to be dissolved one 
month after the closing of the Salon, the shares to be sub- 
scribed for by members of the society only. The whole 
sum was taken up on the spot, the painters subscribing 
132,500 francs, the sculptors 36,600 francs, the architects 
27,500 francs, and the engravers 3,400 francs. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the society the following details of 
organization were adopted: —1. The Salon will open May 
Ist; 2. There will be six classes of works admitted for 
exhibition ; 3. Each section is to be left free to regulate 
the number of works to be received from each exhibitor, 
according to the space at its command (at a former meet- 
ing the number of individual contributions had been limited 
to two, the whole number of works to be admitted to 
2,500); 4. All exhibits will be submitted to a jury (there 
was some talk of doing away with the jury entirely) ; 
5. The jury will be elected by the French artists who have 
been before admitted to the Salon; 6. There will be no ex- 
empts; 7. There will be three classes of medals; 8. The 
regulations concerning the hors concours will remain 
as they were in 1880, with the exception that a first class 
medal may be given to an artist who has not yet received 
one, while formerly those who had received a second medal 
were hors concours; 9. There is to be one medal of honor 
in each section, to be voted upon by all the exhibitors of 
each section, one third of the votes cast to be necessary for 
a choice. The shares of the society are to bear neither 
interest nor dividends; the profits of the exhibition, if 
any, are to be divided among the exhibitors, according to a 
method to be settled hereafter. — The French artists have 
thus attained what many of them have long striven for, —a 
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Salon entirely freed from government control. It remains 
to be seen how they will succeed in managing their own 
afiairs, and whether the discontent generated by each 
yearly exhibition will now cease. Naturally, the new de- 
parture is looked upon with the most opposite feelings by 
the “conservative ” and the “liberal” elements. M. Mari- 
us Vochon concludes an article in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts with the following sentence: “In future, the Salon 
will have no other character and no other aim than that of 
an artistic market: the Salon will cease to exist” ; — while 
M. Eugéne Véron, the editor-in-chief of Z’A7?, bases pre- 
dictions of a brilliant future on the new order of things. 

Paris. — An exhibition of the works of the late Jules 
Jacquemart opened at the rooms of the Société des Aqua- 
rellistes on Feb. 2d. The third exhibition of the Société 
des Aquarellistes will open in April. 

Lonpon.— The Burlington Fine Arts Club, whose 
special exhibitions have already given it a well-earned 
fame, is about to prepare an exhibition illustrating the his- 
tory of mezzotint engraving. — American etchers will be 
well represented at the forthcoming test exhibition of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers. — Mr. Thomas J. Gullick has 
issued a preliminary circular, announcing that an Exhibi- 
tion of Select Works of Decorative Art is to be held at the 
New Galleries, 103 New Bond Street, London, W., some 
time this season. A committee is now forming for the 
purpose. From the terms of the circular it is evident that 
American exhibitors will be welcome. 

LitLE. — A Universal Fine Art Exhibition will open at 
Lille in the Palais Rameau on August 15th. 

ViENNA. —An International Art Exhibition will soon 
be held at the “ Kiinstlerhaus,” which is to be considerably 
enlarged for the purpose. 

ORAN. — Algeria is beginning to develop a taste for the 
fine arts. Not long ago the success of the exhibition at 
Algiers took every one by surprise, and now another, which 
has been organized at Oran, is equally successful. ‘The 
pictures sold,” says an enthusiastic correspondent, “as if 
by enchantment.” — Zhe Academy. 


MONUMENTS. 


The very noble colossal statue of Savonarola, says the 
Academy, executed by the Cavaliere Pazzi, one of the 
leading sculptors of Florence, which has been for years an 
object of admiration to all judges of art, has at last been 
purchased, and is to be placed ina hall in the Municipal 
Palace, the windows of which open upon the place where 
the great preacher was executed. 

A statue of Liberty has been ordered by the state from 
the sculptor Ringel, for Hérault, and a subvention of 60,000 
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francs has been granted towards the erection of a statue of | 


Watteau, from a sketch by Carpeaux, at Valenciennes. 
Paris is to have a monument of Admiral Coligny, by 
Crauk, at a cost of 100,000 francs, of which sum the state 
is to furnish one third. Aimé Millet has received a com- 
mission to execute a statue of Edgar Quinet, which will 
probably be inaugurated at Bourg (Ain) on July 14th, 1882. 
Another commission has been given to M. Guillaume for 
a statue of Nicéphore Niepce, the inventor of photogra- 
phy, to be erected at his birthplace, Chalon-sur-Saéne. 

A monument is to be erected at Rome to the architect 
Semper. The committee formed for the purpose is headed 
by Lenbach, the well-known portrait-painter. 
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Liszt, the celebrated musician, has ordered for the 
Royal Academy at Pesth, of which he is a director, a 
copy of a colossal bust of himself recently completed by 
Mr. Ezekiel, the American sculptor. 


NECROLOGY. 


AucGustTus Bouvier, an English artist, died about the 
middle of January, in London, at the age of fifty-five years, 
after a lingering and painful illness. He was a prominent 
member of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colors, and 
devoted himself entirely to the drawing of figures of a 
semi-classical character, occasionally with a suggestion 
of sentimental beauty, and not always faultless in drawing. 

ALFRED ELMORE, R. A., who died towards the end of 
January, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, was an Irish- 
man, and is said to have been born on the day of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. He came to London as a child, and 
studied art in that city and in Paris. He also visited 
Italy, and returned to England about 1844. In the year 
1856 he was elected Royal Academician. Mr. Elmore’s 
compositions, in which the figure predominated, had a de- 
cidedly literary and romantic turn, which was very evi- 
dently seen in the works sent by him to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, On the House-Tops, and Lenore. 

MARTIN GROPIUS, a prominent architect of Berlin, died 
on Dec. 13th, 1880. He was born at Berlin, Aug. 11th, 
1824, and studied at the Industrial Academy and the Build- 
ing Academy of his native city. He was considered an 
authority in all matters relating to hospitalS and sanitary 
buildings of all kinds, of which he built quite a number in 
conjunction with his partner, Schmieden, with whom he 
associated himself in 1865. From 1869 to within a short 
time of his death Gropius filled the position of Director of 
the Royal Art School. 

ELI JOHNSON, English sculptor, a pupil of J. E. Boehm, 
died at Northampton, on Jan. 14th, in the thirty-first year 
of his age. He executed many successful busts, and was 
one of the twelve sculptors invited to compete for the Sir 
Rowland Hill Memorial. 

JuLzs LAFRANCE, French sculptor, died lately, at the 
age of thirty-nine years. He obtained the first grand Prix 
de Rome for sculpture in 1870, first medals in 1874 and 
1878, and was admitted to the Legion of Honor in the year 
last named. At the Salon of 1880 he exhibited the statue 
of Sauvage, the inventor of the screw propeller, which is 
to be inaugurated this year at Boulogne. 

MARIETTE-PASHA, the celebrated Egyptologist, the 
founder and curator of the Egyptian Museum at Boolak, 
died at Boolak on Jan. 19th. Auguste Ferdinand Fran- 
cois, or, according to another source, Auguste Edouard 
Mariette, was born Feb. 11, 1821, at Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
He was educated at the college of his native city, and be- 
gan the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics in 1847. The 
year following he went to Paris, where he received an 
appointment in the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre. In 
1850 he was sent to Egypt to study the Coptic MSS. in 
the monasteries ; but he soon gave his attention to arche- 
ological researches, and his discovery of the tomb of the 
Apis bulls, in the nekropolis of the ancient Memphis, 
spread his fame over the whole of Europe. After his re- 
turn to Paris, in 1854, he was appointed assistant curator 
of the Egyptian Museum. In 1858 he went to Egypt a 
second time, and was charged by the Viceroy with the 
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superintendence of the excavations ordered to be made 
throughout the country. The objects found in the course 
of these researches were collected in the Museum at 
Boolak. In 1873 the Institute awarded to him the bien- 
nial prize of 20,000 francs. Since 1867 he was commander 
of the Legion of. Honor, and he was also honored with 
decorations by many foreign sovereigns. Mariette-Pasha’s 
body has been embalmed, and will be buried in an ancient 
Egyptian sarcophagus found at Thebes, which he himself 
had once pointed out as the receptacle in which he wished 
his ashes to repose. Among his principal works may be 
named Choix de Monuments Découverts pendant le Dé- 
blaiement du Sérapéum (1856); Description des Foutlles 
Exécutées en Egypte de 1850 a 1854 (1863); Apercu de 
l’Histoire Ancienne d@’ Egypte (1867); Sur les Tombes de 
l’Ancien Empire & Saqqgarah (1868); Monuments Divers 
recueillis en Egypte et en Nubie (1872); Karnak: Etude 
Topographique et Archéologigue (1875); Denderah: De- 
scription Générale du Grand Temple et de la Ville (1878- 
1880); and Adydos: Description des Fouilles Exécutées 
sur L’Emplacement de cette Ville, which was begun in 
1869, and finished only quite recently. 

CHARLES PAULI, Belgian landscape painter, died to- 
wards the end of last year. 

EUGENE VERBOFCKHOVEN, the well-known animal 
painter, died at Brussels on Jan. roth. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


ARAB Mosques. — M. Gabriel Charmes, who was the 
prime mover in the creation of the new French College of 
Egyptology, has advised the Khedive to institute a com- 


mittee for the preservation of ancient Arab mosques, and 
recommends that the committee be composed of qualified 
native and European savants learned in Arab art. — 7he 
Academy. 


St. MARK’s, VENICE. — In consequence of an address 
delivered by Cavaliere Azzuri, President of the Academy 
of St. Luke, in which he deplored the recent restoration of 
St. Mark’s, the St. Mark’s Committee has sent a letter of 
thanks to the Academy, which concludes as follows :— 
“This Committee expresses its profound satisfaction to 
find by the letter and speech of your Honorable President, 
Count Azzuri, that he entirely agrees with this Committee 
upon the question, and is desirous of making the Academy 
the intermediary of all communications the Committee may 
have to make with regard to the building. The Academy 
of St. Luke may well be considered, in virtue of the illus- 
trious names among those of your own countrymen, as 
well as the many distinguished foreigners who enjoy its 
membership, as the authoritative representative of the 
internationality of art, and the Committee hopes to find 
in the Academy a firm basis of support and a judicious 
appreciation of the sentiments which inspire any observa- 
tion the Committee may feel it necessary to make on the 
subject.” 

FLORENCE. — The Hall of Entrance to the Laurentian 











Library, Florence, designed by Michelangelo, is to be 
completed in conformity with his plans. The long gallery 
of the Library is also to be extended, as planned by 
Michelangelo. 

THE MINSTER AT ULM. — Since the northern tower of 
the choir was finished, July 6, 1880, by the addition of the 
finial, says a correspondent of the Aumst-Chronik, the 
obviously visible renovations of the Minster have come to 
anend. Nothing further has been done towards the reno- 
vation of the interior since the completion of the great 
painting on the triumphal arch, and of another in the 
southern aisle. But the polychromic decoration of the 
sacristy has been resolved upon. The statues of the main 
portal, mostly of wood, are now in course of restoration. 
The preliminaries for the completion of the principal 
tower have been interrupted by the sudden death of Mr, 
Scheu, the architect of the Minster. During the coming 
year the foundations of the principal tower are to be 
strengthened, at an estimated cost of 70,000 marks. The 
estimate for the completion of the tower is figured at 
1,028,260 marks. The whole amount expended upon the 
renovation of the building up to Nov. 30, 1880, is given at 
1,936,258 marks, or $484,064.50. 

CHATEAU DE MontTaL.— The Chateau de Montal, 
Canton Saint-Céré (Lot), built in 1527-1534, and said to 
be one of the best specimens of the French Renaissance, 
has lately been taken to pieces and transported to Paris, 
where its ornamental sculptures, busts, etc. are now on 
exhibition, and will be sold piecemeal. The great chim- 
ney of Montal, one of the marvels of the French art of the 
early sixteenth century, is probably the work of André 
Lamy, who executed also the porch of Thouars. The Ger- 
man authorities are reported to have made tempting offers 
for some of the pieces, but the Chronique justly hopes that 
they may be preserved to France. One of the smaller 
chimneys, decorated with a stag, has been purchased by 
the Baron de Hirsch (i.e. stag). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOVERNMENT ART IN FRANCE. — The French Minister 
of War proposes to give to each regiment of the French 
army a painting representing the most notable event in its 
history since 1790. The corps commanders have therefore 
been requested to institute researches in their respective 
archives, for the purpose of furnishing the details which 
the artists will need in the execution of the pictures. — M. 
Cormon has been charged with the execution of a painted 
ceiling in the Hétel-de-Ville at Compiégne, for which he is 
to receive 20,000 francs. — M. Boilvin is to engrave Wat- 
teau’s Promenade dans le Parc, in the Galerie Lacaze, at 
the price of 6,000 francs. — The commission given to M. 
Rajon, to make an etching from Pils’s painting, Rouget de 
Lisle singing the Marseillaise, has been annulled. M. 
Rajon was to receive 15,000 francs for the etching, while 
the picture itself was originally bought by the state for 
1,800 francs. 
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FIRST ARTICLE. 


By oy) rn N American artist was the creator of modern historical painting. 
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SS When Benjamin West, in the year 1770, contrary to the urgent 
advice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, resolved to clothe the actors in 
his picture, Zhe Death of General Wolfe, in the costume of 
their time, and to omit the angels and genii that usually filled 
the sky in similar compositions, he broke with a tradition which 
had hitherto been held wellnigh inviolate. The so-called _his- 
torical compositions of previous ages, with their figures in clas- 
sical costume, or in no costume at all, accompanied by the 
winged beings already alluded to, were in truth nothing but 
eee allegory. There may be some significance in the fact, that this 
DesiGNeD By L. S. IPsEN, important step towards realism was first boldly taken by a son 
of the New World, which thus exercised an intellectual influence over its ancestor, for which it 
has as yet received hardly sufficient credit. But it is strange that West should have found so 
few followers among his countrymen, and that Americans, while they can justly lay claim to 
priority in the development of art in this direction, should have done so little to swell the ranks 
of the historical painters. For the American artists who are really entitled to be classed with 
these painters are so few, that they can readily be counted upon the fingers. 

Among these few Mr. Huntington occupies a prominent place, and for this reason alone his 
career would be likely to excite interest. But the interest is increased from the fact that in 
point of time he occupies a position in American art on the boundary between the school of 
the past and the school of the future now clamoring for recognition. The associate and fellow- 
student of the founders of the middle period, he continues to preside over the National Academy 
of Design while it is receiving accessions from the ranks of those who call themselves reformers, 
and continues to paint some of his best portraits, while many of his former colleagues are in 
their graves. And in still another respect has Mr. Huntington’s career been exceptional. The 
life of the professional artist is generally stormy. More than most men he is forced to struggle 
with a destiny wanton and capricious, while the temperament usually accorded to the genuine 
painter or sculptor is precisely of a nature that unfits him to overcome the obstacles in the 
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way of success. Symmetry of character, on the other hand, is but rarely found united to 
uniform success throughout a long life. Happily, Mr. Huntington is one of the favored few to 
whom these advantages have been vouchsafed. 

Daniel Huntington was born in the year 1816, in the city of New York, where his family 
resided in comfortable circumstances. According to the custom of those days, when the curri- 
culum of our colleges was scarcely in advance of that of our academies of the present time, he 


entered Yale College at an early age, and his conduct while attending the institution—as might 


be expected from one of his even disposition and high moral character — was sufficiently exem- 
plary. It seems strange, therefore, to have to record that he was rusticated at the end of 
Freshman year. This, however, let us hasten to add, was not owing to any disgraceful act on 
his part, but because, inspired by esprit de corps, he declined to testify against one of his class- 
mates. By the advice of his friends, his term of rustication being ended, young Huntington 
decided not to return to Yale College, but entered Hamilton College instead. In the language 
of religious cant, this circumstance had a providence in it. It seems that the young student 
had already shown a turn for art by numerous pencil drawings, including caricatures, which 
attracted the attention of his fellow-collegians, and this natural bias soon became a controlling 
impulse. Shortly after he entered Hamilton College, Charles Loring Elliott also came to 
Clinton, where the College is located, to try his fortunes there. This was before Elliott had 
settled in New York city, and while he was engaged in his first struggles for fame. He was 
then painting portraits at eight dollars apiece, or thirty dollars for six. The students availed 
themselves of this admirable opportunity, and in this way Mr. Huntington made the acquaint- 
ance of a man of genius, destined to become one of the greatest portrait-painters of the age. 
Under his influence, at the time when the character is crystallizing into definite form, the 
student from Yale found that what had been with him thus far a vague instinct became a clear 
and earnest aspiration. He passed his leisure moments in the painter’s humble studio, fasci- 
nated by the fund of anecdote which rendered the society of Elliott so attractive, and listening 
to the art maxims of one whose mind was already ripe with a perception of the truths which 
underlie the highest art. 

Naturally, the next step was to take lessons from Elliott, and thus began Mr. Huntington’s 
initiation into art. His first composition, /chabod Crane flogging a Scholar, was painted soon 
after. At this time he also painted a Portrait of a Freshman, in which the realistic representa- 
tion of a bookcase aroused the admiration of the village connaisseurs. In the broad farcical 
style of /chabod Crane were also two caricatures, or colossal heads, Rage and Laughter, painted 
by the young artist on the walls of a room at Hamilton. They gave intense satisfaction to the 
wilder spirits of the College, and perhaps for that reason were finally effaced by the command 
of Prof. Penny. It is somewhat singular that an artist of so serious a turn of mind should have 
begun his professional career by designs provocative of mirth and insubordination. 

But while the class professor looked askance at these rude efforts, he did not fail to perceive 
that the true vocation of his pupil was art. He therefore kindly advised him to leave Hamilton 
College, and complete his academic studies at the University of New York, then recently estab- 
lished, as there, while pursuing his collegiate course, he could be brought under art influences 
as in no other place in the Union. Accepting the suggestion, young Huntington was soon 
settled in one of the ample apartments of the castle-like University Building on Washington 
Square, which has since been enriched by literary and artistic associations such as no other 
edifice in the country can boast of. Not only have a number of scientific and legal celebrities 
either taught or been educated there, but its sombre corridors and Gothic chambers have been 
the haunt of many who have achieved repute with the brush and the pen. If the lancet-shaped 
windows and groined arches supported by angels are not of the noblest material or the purest 
style of architecture, they are yet admirably adapted to inspire the imaginative mind in the twi- 
light hours. The walls of the ancient-looking pile have rang with the mirth and riot of the 
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banquet; they have also witnessed the 
despair of disappointed expectations, of 
hope long deferred,—the dawning suc- 
cess of those destined to prosperity, and 
the last pangs of the suicide. There 
Morse, Eastman Johnson, Inness, Winslow 
Homer, and others, have painted; there 
Winthrop smoked and dreamed, and com- 
posed those enthusiastic romances that 
found no publisher until he who wrote 
them had fallen on the battle-field in 
Virginia. 

At the time Mr. Huntington entered 
the University, S. F. B. Morse, famous 
later in life as a great electrician, had his 
studio in the building, where he painted 
portraits and gave lessons in art. No 
one in America was at that time better 
informed in regard to the technical re- 
quirements of art, not only in painting, 
but also in sculpture, than Morse, and 
some of the works he executed in Eng- 
land showed a thorough perception of 
principles, and considerable power in seiz- 
ing character. But, after all, it was the 
analytical rather than the creative element 
that predominated in his mind. Logic 





rather than inspiration guided his brush, 


DANIEL HUNTINGTON, P.N.A. 


and it is evident that in his case destiny 
p P z ENGRAVED BY W. B. CLosson.— From A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY. 
was not unjust when she directed his 
attention to science. As an art instructor, however, Morse was admirably qualified, and it was 
a fortunate circumstance for young Huntington that he was admitted to his studio as a pupil, 
although the master was even then devoting much time to philosophic experiments. But his 
scientific tendencies did not prevent him from tempering his instructions by a tone of Christian 
morality, in accordance with the spirit planted in this country by the Pilgrim Fathers, and which 
at that time pervaded American society more decidedly than in our own day. It was in Morse’s 
studio that Mr. Huntington painted The Bar Room Politicians, and A Toper Asleep, as well as 
his first landscape. 
Having finished his studies with Morse, our young artist was also favored with the instructions 
of Inman, and he was thus well equipped for the arduous career he had chosen,—a pursuit in 
which the prizes are won by no faint heart or lukewarm love. His academic studies having like- 
wise been completed, he established himself in a studio in Greenwich Lane, now the beginning of 
Ninth Avenue. To this locality Morse had already preceded him, having changed his quarters 
from the University Building to a house next to that occupied by Dunlap, the painter and writer. 
It was not long before Mr. Huntington began to receive commissions for portraits at five 
dollars each, a sum which is not quite so meagre as it appears, as five dollars then were equal 
in purchasing power to at least ten dollars to-day. The genius of Doughty, Cole, and Durand 
Was at this time arousing people of taste to a perception of the importance of landscape art 
and the beauty of the scenery of this continent. It was doubtless this circumstance which sug- 
gested to a gentleman who was speculating in land in the vicinity of Verplanck’s Point that a 
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series of paintings representing the scenery of that lovely neighborhood would aid him in adyer- 
tising the value of his property. Having observed the young artist “ forwarding” the back- 
grounds in the portraits of a prominent painter of the day, he commissioned him to paint a 
number of views near Verplanck’s, and thus was Mr. Huntington led into landscape art, which 


he has pursued at intervals during his life with pleasing effect, if not always with marked origi- 


nality. The portraits he painted at this period include the picturesque likeness of his father 
engaged in reading, which has been engraved for this article by Mr. Kruell. 

In 1839 Mr. Huntington realized what was then, and is now, the dream of the American 
artist, and sailed for Europe. Italy was the objective point, and there he resided for a twelve- 
month. In Rome he was associated in bachelor quarters with Terry, Henry Peters Gray, and 
other American painters of more or less note, with whom he devoted four evenings in the week 
to studying from life. At the same time they had the benefit of lessons in painting and _per- 
spective from Ferreri, who, although an engraver by profession, excelled also as a draughtsman. 
It may be added here, that Gray, before going to Rome, had already begun painting as a pupil 
of Huntington in New York. 

It is easy to see that to an artist of a spiritual turn of mind like Mr. Huntington the relig- 
ious paintings of the earlier and later Italian schools would have special attractions. His taste 
at this critical period of life was thus definitively shaped, and through all his subsequent work 
we trace the results of those early influences, both in his composition and in his color. It is 
often urged by our older artists, that the younger painters who are now introducing the methods 
of Munich and Paris into our studios are innovators with little original force, because foreign 
influences are apparent in their style. But they are doing no more than has been already done 
by many of our leading painters, from the time when West and Trumbull and Stuart sought 
instruction in England, and Cole and Vanderlyn in Italy. While the art of a country is in its 
infancy, such influences always exercise more or less power in its development, and it does not 
necessarily imply the absence of great ability, when an artist supplements home study with for- 
eign inspiration. Possibly, therefore, the opposition which these “innovators” meet with has 
its origin not so much in an aversion to their foreign methods as in the conservative sentiment 
which views anything new with suspicion, and forces it to prove its merit by overcoming obsta- 
cles. It may be well to bear this consideration in mind, although it is not necessary —as we 
certainly do not—to accept the opinions and works of the “new men” without reserve. 

During his first visit to Italy Mr. Huntington painted some of his most notable pictures, one 
of which, Zhe Florentine Girl, now hanging in the Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia, was 
engraved for 7he Gift, by Cheney. It is really the portrait of a beautiful model from whom J. 
Freeman afterwards painted his Sleeping Psyche. The same model posed also for the Széy/, an 
ideal composition which very fairly represents Mr. Huntington’s artistic abilities. Simple in ar- 
rangement, it is all the more effective for that reason, and it has the grace and dignity which 
is characteristic of many of the ideal heads painted by this artist. In this attractive face we 
seem to find the type of beauty most affected by Mr. Huntington, and reappearing, with slight 
variations, in many of his works. When the Art Union was dissolved by the mandate of the 
courts, on the ground of being a lottery, it was resolved to devote the assets of the association 
to the purchase of a gallery of paintings exclusively by American artists. The Szby/ was the 
first painting selected for this purpose. It was, however, also the last, as it was soon after de- 
cided to expend the $10,000 on hand in the erection of the picture gallery over the library of 
the New York Historical Society, where the painting may now be seen, together with the 
pictures belonging to the Bryan Collection. It has unfortunately been much injured by the 
varnish with which it was covered by Mr. Ridner, the secretary of the Art Union, but there is 
an excellent engraving of it by Casilear.! 

1 This engraving is reprinted herewith. It will not be necessary to apologize for its republication, as the readers of the REVIEW 


will be glad to possess a copy of so good a piece of American engraving. Besides, having been originally issued a generation ago, 
it will be new to many. The impressions show that the plate is still in excellent condition. — Eprror. 
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Another important composition painted by Mr. Huntington at this time, Zhe Christian Pris- 
oners, illustrates the persecution of the first Roman converts to Christianity. Mr. Huntington 
himself has described it as follows: —“In the background will be seen part of a Pagan statue, 
to worship which an idolater is vainly urging a young female. A mother draws her child near, 
and looks beseechingly to heaven. The man chained in the foreground is bent in hopeless sor- 
row. The éy@vs (fish) scratched upon a stone indicates the firm adherence of the sufferers to 
their faith,— thus secretly expressed by a cipher whose letters form the initials of the Greek 
for ‘Jesus Christ—of God the Son—Saviour.’” The influence of Overbeck, which was then 
still potent on the Continent, seems to us to be traceable in this and similar compositions by 
Mr. Huntington. 

After his return to America in 1841, Mr. Huntington began the well-known picture entitled 
Mercy’s Dream, which showed that he was by no means servilely dependent upon foreign influ- 
ences in his work. His most important ideal composition, this painting at once gave him a 
place by himself, similar to that of Allston in the art of the previous generation, and of Cole in 
contemporary landscape art. It is probably the best known of his works, and no other painting 
of his has done more to establish his reputation. Much of its success is no doubt owing to the 
fact that it was the product of a sudden inspiration. When the artist had made the sketch in 
charcoal on the canvas, Inman happened to come to his studio, and, with the enthusiastic manner 
characteristic of his impulsive nature, exclaimed: ‘ Don’t you alter it! You never can get the 
same expression again!” Mr. Huntington followed his advice, and laid in the color on the face 
so thinly as to be able to preserve the original drawing. What is lost by this process in some 
respects, is gained in others. The technician may criticise the absence of “solid painting,” while 
the idealist is moved by the noble expression which the striving for mere technical excellence 
might have obscured. The attitude of Mercy, suiting her action to the beatific vision that kindles 
her fancy, the pure and attractive features of the maiden, the successful foreshortening of the 
angel gracefully poised in the air as he places the starry diadem on the brow of the sleeping 
saint, and the tender radiance of dawn just breaking over the shadowy landscape, combine to 
make a work that is pleasing both as an artistic conception, and as expressing the aspirations of 
the Christian soul. It is not strange, therefore, that, in a community deeply religious as ours was 
at that time, and just awakening to a yearning for forms of art and beauty, Mercy’s Dream 
should at once have won popular esteem. The picture has not only been engraved on steel by 
Cheney, and for the Philadelphia Art Union in mezzotint, but the artist has also executed sev- 
eral replicas for private galleries. The original was owned by the late Henry C. Cary, who 
bequeathed it to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. One of the replicas, painted for a 
special exhibition, is now in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington, and a third copy, executed 
from memory for Olden Barlow, the engraver, during Mr. Huntington’s second visit to England, 
is owned by Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, of New York. 

In color, Mercy’s Dream is more agreeable than some of his other works belonging to the 
same period. The “rosy red” of the fingers and complexion is soft and natural, but that Ho- 
meric tint is lost in such paintings as Christiana and her Children in the Valley of Humiliation, 
the prevailing brick red in which is offensive to the eye. It may be, however, that the im- 
moderate use of bitumen or other browns has altered the original color. 

In 1842 Mr. Huntington nearly lost his eyesight for a year, and was, of course, obliged to 
abstain altogether from work. The year following, his eyes having regained their strength, he 
revisited England, where he remained a year. He there made the acquaintance of Holman 
Hunt, one of the founders of the Pre-Raphaelite school, and through his influence was introduced 
to the famous Kensington Life School, a sort of artistic close corporation, to which’ only those 
Who could control certain mysterious influences were then admitted. Here he was associated 
with Rosetti, Mulready, and others of both the new and the old schools; but he does not 
appear to have been as much affected by the noisy enthusiasm of the so¢-disant reformers as 
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by the example of the artists of the intermediate rank represented by such men as Leslie. 


These influences are doubtless apparent to a certain degree in the subjects drawn from English 


history at a later date. From England Mr. Huntington went a second time to Italy, and to 
that trip we owe Zhe Communion of the Sick, one of his most important productions. It was 
suggested by the death of the artist James De Veaux, who died at Rome in 1844. The solemn 
ceremonies attending his last hours made a strong impression on Mr. Huntington’s mind, and 
the result was the fine composition which represents the last communion as administered in the 
infancy of the Church. The aged parents, the wife and the child, are gathered around the couch 
of the dying man. The venerable bishop is bestowing the benediction, while the deacon stands 
near at hand with the holy cup. Family retainers absorbed in sympathetic sorrow complete the 
group, and a twilight landscape is seen through an arch. Another work, painted at the same 
time, is Zhe /talian Girl, carrying a vase of water upon her head. It was engraved by Cheney 
for The Gift. 

The study for a head in 7he Communion of the Sick, which accompanies this article in a 
careful reproduction, shows Mr. Huntington at his best. -The workmanship is faultless, the 
modelling excellent, the expression well given. In this last respect it may boldly be affirmed 
that this Study is considerably in advance of much of the work done by our younger artists, who, 
however admirable their productions may be, seldom penetrate beyond the outward form, whose 
realistic representation seems to absorb all their powers. In point of ‘technique, also, this head 
is well calculated to demonstrate the difference between the various currents of thought now 
agitating the artistic world. It represents the academic traditions, while the striking studies by 
Mr. Chase, published in this REVIEW some months ago, exemplify the radical tendencies of the 
new generation. A direct comparison of the two styles, which the reader may easily institute, 
will do more to make clear the divergency of the tendencies they represent, than a whole chap- 
ter of philosophical deductions. 

S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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AMERICAN STAINED GLASS. 





FIRST ARTICLE. 


Se T was not until quite recently that much could be said (or anything in 
Z7==~, the way of praise) about American stained glass. Yet, to-day, 





~=* much of our work can stand comparison with good contempo- 
rary European work, and not a little is far superior to the best 
of it in very important respects. Only a decade ago there 
were but eighteen makers of stained glass in the United States, 
and the work which they turned out was of the very worst 
description. Properly speaking, it was not statved glass at all. 
The enamel method was that which was most used. Coated 
glass —clear glass with a thin layer of color on one side— 
was employed to a certain extent. And when something ex- 
traordinarily fine was demanded, a few bits of imported “ pot- 
metal,” colored en masse, were used to bring the work up to 
the highest standard that our people had any idea of. Speci- 
mens of this sort of work may be seen in plenty everywhere. 
The colors are dull, thin, and raw, and, especially when the 
imported glass has been used with American, startlingly in- 

Drawn sy R. Riorpan. harmonious. The design is almost invariably stolen or “ cooked 
up.” The workmanship is feeble and uncertain; the heavy lines of the leading being sometimes 
properly used when a good original was followed, sometimes rendered an eye-sore by being led 
across the design like the sashes of an ordinary window, sometimes run at random for no ociher 
purpose than to give the work an antique appearance. In all this, the makers were but follow- 
ing the European practices of a generation ago, and could not claim any originality in evil-doing. 
Our people had simply reached the lowest point possible in the art at the moment when in 
England and France its true principles were being revived. 

Any one who has passed an hour in one of the great mediaeval churches of Europe, lit by 
windows that seem made of jewels, or even seen in a loan exhibition some fragments of ancient 
glass, knows at least what rich effects of color the old masters of the art produced with rude 
means and imperfect material, while modern workmen, with perfectly clear and even glass, tints 
at command, and a comparatively free ‘echnigue, could not until lately attain to similar results. 
This must seem all the more paradoxical when it is added that our recent progress is due to 
the fact that we have in a great measure renounced these seeming advantages. It is explained, 
however, by an examination of the medieval glass and the methods employed by its makers. 

Windows were originally glazed with colored rather than colorless glass because it was easier 
to obtain the former. The Romans certainly knew how to make perfectly clear glass, —so clear 
as to be mistaken for crystal; but the earliest glass objects, Egyptian beads and Phcenician 
bottles and vases, such as those of the Cesnola collection, were always tinted, purposely or by 
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impurities which the makers did not know how to remove. In the fourth and fifth centuries, 
when the art of glass-making was reintroduced into Western Europe by Byzantine workmen, it 
had fallen back into its primitive condition in this respect. Even in the twelfth century the 
clearest glass was a rather dark horn-green or dingy nacreous gray. Of other colors they had 
a splendid red, obtained by mixing little scales (faz/ettes) of copper in the melted glass, and 
blues much finer than the modern, got from pellets of blue Roman glass sold by the Byzantines 
under the name of “sapphires.” They had several good greens, purple, and mordoré. Their 
yellows only were inferior, being dull and smoky. Of all these colors there were endless tints, 
gained perhaps by accident, but used with the finest judgment. Their coloring-matters were 
incorporated with the glass in the melting-pot, and thoroughly fused. Their colors were there- 
fore deeper than those of modern coated glass, and both richer and brighter than those of 
enamelled glass, which, besides being only on the surface, are seldom perfectly fused, and conse- 
quently tend towards dulness and opacity. Their pot-metal—the glass colored in its sub- 
stance —was heavy, of varying thickness and uneven surface; each piece had tone, changing in 
depth of shade from dark to light, and in tint from warmer to colder, according to its inequali- 
ties of thickness. The red alone was coated-on uncolored glass; but they knew how to dispose 
the lamine of copper which colored it so as to let the light pass between, and thus were en- 
abled to make the red coating of about half the thickness of the sheet. Modern reds, on the 
contrary, whether of copper, gold, or iron, are so dense that they can only be used in layers 
thin as paper. So much for the “limited palette” of which some writers speak, and which held 
two of the three primary colors of a strength and brilliancy that we cannot yet equal after 
years of experimenting, on which every color was a tone in itself, and which included almost 
as many tints as ours, although obtained by hazard. They had no entirely colorless glass to 
look like a hole in the window, and none that was without gradation. 

As to the texture of the glass, it was full of what a modern glass-blower would be apt to 
regard as imperfections. In making a sheet of glass the workman takes a quantity of the 
“metal” from the melting-pot on the end of his iron blow-pipe, blows it into a somewhat glob- 
ular or bottle-shaped vessel, and, if following the modern method for making crown glass, 
shapes that into a cylinder, which, being detached from the blow-pipe and slit longitudinally, is 
opened into a flat, square sheet in the “flattening oven.” To obtain the cylinder form, the 
hollow glowing sphere has to be removed from the blow-pipe by applying a solid iron rod, 
called a “ ponty,” tipped with melted glass, to its opposite extremity. The opening left where 
the end of the blow-pipe was attached is then enlarged into a circle of the full diameter of the 
vessel. A straight strip of glass is placed across this opening, adhering firmly to its edges, and 
the blow-pipe is again fastened to that. The other end of the. vessel is then removed from the 
‘“ponty,” and liquefied by heat until an opening is made in it, which is enlarged as before, The 
twelfth and thirteenth century workmen had a simpler but more imperfect way of producing 
thin sheets of glass. The blown globe, always attached to the blow-pipe, was opened at the 
opposite side by being heated to liquefaction, and then, the tube being rapidly twirled around by 
the fingers, the edges of the opening diverged by centrifugal force until a disk was produced, 
striated concentrically, and thicker at the centre and circumference than elsewhere. In the flat- 
tening oven, and when firing after painting, their methods were as primitive and careless. There 
resulted a rich variety of “imperfections,” which gave interest as well as tone to the glass, and 
lessened its transparency without at all diminishing its translucency and lustre. 


Lastly, as to technigue. The ancient windows were composed of pieces of glass, colored all 
through, with the exception of the red coated glass, cut into the required forms, and leaded 


together. When shading was required to express folds of drapery, small ornaments, and the 


like, a thick brown enamel was applied in firm hatchings and burnt in. Later, at the best 
period of the antique style, broad shadows of a thinner preparation of the enamel were added, 
and lights were taken out before the second firing by removing some of this “smear” with a 
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style or the handle of the brush. In very perfect work, to be looked at from no great distance, 


“cc ’ 


a second application of the “‘smear” was made in parts, and the dark hatchings were reinforced 
with absolutely opaque black. The background, if too brilliant, was toned down by a very fine 
cross-hatching of dark lines, or covered with conventional ornamentation in the same manner. 


All this work was of extreme boldness and vigor, the object being to gain strongly marked 
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Fig. 1. —ADORING ANGEL, FROM THE ‘‘ WINDOW OF THE Fic. 2,— From A WINDOW OF THE TWELFTH OR THIRTEENTH 
VIRGIN.’ VENDOME, TWELFTH CENTURY. CENTURY. SAINT-REMI, REIMS. 


form and to subdue the glare of light without interfering with the purity of the color. Broad 
lights were left, particularly near the edges of a color-mass, and the shadows were full of minor 
lights in the interstices of the dark hatchings and where the broader shading had been removed 
with the style. The effect was highly decorative and very little pictorial. The figures or other 
subjects, strongly outlined in every part by the leads which held them together, were easily 


distinguishable from a great distance ; the dark shading was softened and 











overspread with subdued color by — the radiation of light from the un- 
shaded parts; and compound tints were gained, in the same way, by 
the juxtaposition of two primitive colors. No attempt was made at 
aerial perspective or pictorial illu- sion. The limitations of the art 


were frankly observed. It was not sought with transmitted light to pro- 





duce the effects proper to reflected light, nor to disguise the presence 


of the indispensable leading. Fig. 1 will give some idea, such as can be 


: Fig. 3.— Portrait oF HENRI ‘ 
given without color, of these early pe Mez. Cuartres, Tar- windows, in which strong feeling 


TEENTH CENTURY. ‘ 
of poverty of acquirements and of 


managed to express itself, in spite 
means. Fig. 2, which is from Viollet-le-Duc, shows the manner of shading with enamel, and of 
taking out lights, and Fig. 3 shows the use of the leading as outline, and also, as will be 
explained in another article, to give the effect of narrow lines of shade. Figs. 1 and 3 are from 
Gailhabaud, L’ Architecture et les Arts qui en dependent. 

By the pure enamel method jit is possible to do without much leading, but impossible to 


avoid it altogether. Very large sheets of glass painted with enamel colors cannot be burnt so 
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as to vitrify the enamel without running great risk of spoiling the color. Still, much of the 
leading being got rid of, a softer and more delicate style of drawing and shading may be em- 
ployed, and the work becomes, so far, like a painting in oils rather than a mosaic. 


Unhappily, 
the mind resents this perfection as if it were a trick. The window so converted into a painting 
Do 


is no longer a window. It does not merely subdue the light in letting it pass. It excludes the 
light without, and reflects the light within. It does not play its part in the general decoration, 
but is an independent work of art, badly placed. It has no appearance of structure or solidity, 
One wants to thrust his fist through it to make sure that something real is there. It is a night- 
mare,—an anomaly. This unsatisfactory feeling is increased by the dulness and thinness of the 
colors; and, at a little distance, all the fine drawing and detail is lost,— eaten away by such 
light as struggles through. The light which the old glass-stainers knew how to make use of in 
giving softness and finish and harmony to their work, is the enemy of their more pretentious 
successors, and destroys what they have taken so much pains to create. 

“The discovery of enamel colors,” says Winston, the English authority on stained glass, 
“was made at an unlucky moment.” There is no doubt that, if the masters of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries had known of other enamels than the brown, they would have used them as 
freely and legitimately as they used that. But in the sixteenth century the art had already 
abandoned its proper decorative and structural functions, and the discovery of the other enamels 
only encouraged the glass-painters in attempting to compete with oil. To do that they sacri- 
ficed color, solidity, and intelligibility, and then, as might have been expected, failed of their 
aim. There is, I believe, some use in art for every imaginable process, and it is quite possible 
that enamel on unstained glass may have peculiar advantages, as well as defects. It is its abuse 
in the production of windows, which look better by reflected than transmitted light, that is to be 
unreservedly condemned. At the same time, I have never seen the work in pure enamel which, 
for a window, I would not prefer to have done in mosaic, or enamel on mosaic. The cheapness 
of the enamel method, both as regards material and labor, was perhaps as powerful an induce- 
ment to its abuse as any other; for the decline which had already taken place in stained glass 
was, in part, due to the great cost of the ancient method. The twelfth-century windows were 
narrow and not numerous; but as the architects made their wall-piers lighter and farther apart, 
the great spaces between had to be filled with glass, and the costliness of colored pot-metal led 
to the use of more and more white glass or grisaille windows. The invention of the yellow 
stain of silver led to the almost complete disuse of the pot-metal colors. The growth of the 
Renaissance feeling helped the downward progress of the art by introducing designs unsuited to 
the material, and, finally, the growth in purity and clearness of the unstained glass deprived the 
grisaille windows of their last glory of pearly or greenish lustre, and left the whole field clear 
for the enamellers. The new form of glass-painting did not flourish long, though great artists 
tried their hands at it. It fell into disuse and disesteem as oil-painting multiplied its triumphs; 
and in 1768, according to Le Vieil, there was but one glass-painter in Paris, and he could not 
maintain himself by his art, but had to gain a living by carrying on a trade in glass. 

To whom belongs most credit for the revival in Europe of the antique style it would be 
hard to say. The Germans were the first in the field, but the pot-metal that they make is so 
thin that it must be backed up with thick plate-glass to prevent it from being blown in by the 
wind, and so glaring that they have been in the habit of coating it with a layer of enamel over 
all, ‘of the thickness and color of pea-soup.” Winston was perhaps unduly elated over the 
result of his analyses of ancient glass when he boasted that he had “beaten the French glass- 
stainers so hollow that it is quite laughable.” Viollet-le-Duc is not likely to have been far 
mistaken in maintaining that some of the modern French restorations are not to be distinguished 
from the ancient work. It is certain that the opinion became general in England, France, and 
Germany about the same time, that, if the ancient windows were to be equalled, a return must 
be made to the ancient methods. That opinion was long in making its way across the Atlantic. 
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Our manufacturers and their customers were equally opposed to it; the former, because the 
“antique” glass required labor, taste, and skill; the latter, because it was costly, old-fashioned, 
and lacked the false finish which distinguished the better specimens of enamelled glass. A 
people like ours, new to art, and accustomed to admire in all their surroundings the regularity 
and evenness of machine-work, could hardly be expected to appreciate at once the mosaic style. 
It required some courage and a great deal of constancy to introduce it. But when the universal 
revival of interest in artistic matters began to touch us, it was inevitable that its effects should 
be seen most decidedly in stained glass. The very narrowness of the limitations within which 
it is properly bound guaranteed rapid progress as soon as the true path was entered. And, on 
the other hand, the strong temptation to experiment with the material could hardly prove to be 
thrown away on American workmen. No other material used in any of the fine arts so well re- 
pays experiment. The infinite variety of effects afforded by its natural accidents of stria, bubbles, 
unequal blending or distribution of the coloring matter, etc. leaves always room to hope for 
something not yet attained. As a, consequence, notwithstanding the immense progress which all 
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Fig. 4.— SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN “ ANTIQUE” GLASS. — DRAWN BY R. RIORDAN. 


the forms of decorative art have made with us in the last few years, it is safe to say that none 
of them have improved as much as our work in stained glass. 

Page, McDonald, and McPherson, of Boston, were among the first to make good pot-metal 
glass in America. Some of Page’s glass was shown to Mr. Russell Sturgis in 1870, and he 
found it difficult to believe that it was made here. Baker, of New York, began to make 
“antique” glass some years later. His work was and is distinguished by good feeling for color 
and a determination to use artistic material only. 

Cottier & Co., “of Fifth Avenue and Pall Mall,” about the same time introduced here what 
is known as the English Domestic Style of Stained Glass. This is in some respects a new 
departure, but we cannot say that it is one which ought to be widely followed. The glass used 
is English pot-metal, clearer and poorer in effect than the American. The coloring is low, 
thin, but harmonious. The drawing is reasonably good. The distant effect is better than that 
of many American windows, while still far from admirable. The prevalent English “ fads” — 
the affectations and the unintelligible symbolism of modern British painting — have a weak echo 
in the figure designs of this school, and the purely decorative part of the work is as far removed 
from a healthy style of art. The leaded lines are little insisted on. The beauties of the 
material are never fully developed. The surface painting and staining are not calculated to help 
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sunflowers, etc., are 
drawn upon the glass 
as if it were paper, 
The cartoon is gen- 
erally as_ interesting 
as the window. 

On the contrary, 
good American pot- 
metal, such as is now 
made, is often as 
heavy and as rich in 
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Fig. 5. — WINDOW SCREEN IN PuRE Mosaic GLAss. EGG-PLANT. nished by Messrs. 
Louis C. Tiffany & 
Co., Associated Art- 
ists) we have attempted to convey some notion of its varied surface and markings. Fig. 4a is 
a clear, slightly greenish glass, streamed with ruby, black, and purple. Fig. 4 4 is full of bubbles 


By Louis C. TIFFANY. — DRAWN BY R. RIORDAN. 


and long tangled fibres of iron-red. Fig. 4¢ is of a changeable blue-green, and impressed on 
both sides with an irregular linear pattern. There are almost countless other varieties as inter- 
esting and as firm in color. The “opal” glass which has been introduced by Mr. La Farge 
and Mr. Tiffany is one of these, which is itself capable of an infinity of uses, and of entering 
into combinations, more or less intimate, with every other variety. A full account of it will be 
given in a second article. 


The stained glass window screen represented in Fig. 5 is a good example of the mode in 
which Mr. Tiffany handles his splendid material. The thick stalks of the vine, the outlines of 
the lattice-work which supports it, and the veinings of the leaves, are all designed by the lead- 
ing. The modelling of the leaves and fruit is given by the inequalities of the glass itself, and 
the play and gradation of color in its substance. When the sunlight streams in through such a 
window the effect is as if the real object, rendered transparent in all its tissues by some 
unwonted intensity of the ray, filled the space. No enamel painting, no work in any other 
medium, could be anything like so “realistic”; yet it is plainly glass, and one is fully as much 
impressed with its decorative and structural as with its picturesque value. It is like one of 
those little landscapes by Dupré, in which the loaded sky, while manifestly and unmistakably 
paint, is yet more distant, aerial, and full of motion than if the painter had taken the greatest 
pains to hide his methods and his means. 


R. RIORDAN. 
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MICHAEL MUNKACSY. 





FIRST ARTICLE. 


5 ie balmy spring months which ush- 
ered in the summer of 1870 gave 
no visible premonitions of the sinister 
events which so soon after desolated 
many, and ravished two, of the fairest 
provinces of France. Paris was never 
more light-hearted, the Boulevards were 
never brighter, and the trees in the Ely- 
sian Fields and the Boulogne Wood never 
shone with dewier or more fragrant blos- 
soms. A new era of prosperity and 
progress seemed about to begin. The 
Emperor had placed the reins of gov- 
ernment in the hands of a liberal Minis- 
try, and liberal ideas invaded even the 
hitherto autocratic Administration of the 
Fine Arts. 





The Salon opened its doors under 
the hopeful auspices of the new depart- 
ure. For the first time the exhibiting 
artists — those most interested — had the 
entire direction of the Exhibition, the 
formation of the jury, the hanging of 
the pictures, and the distribution of the 
recompenses. The walls of the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts presented a fine display 





M. MuUNKACsy. 


of works, alphabetically arranged, and 
ENGRAvED By W. B. CLosson.— From a PHotoGRaPH By KLész, BupA-PESTH. 


notably of masterpieces by young artists. 
Régnault followed his equestrian Portrait of Prim, of the preceding year, with the dazzling, 
wicked beauty of his Salomé. Zamacois unconsciously foreshadowed the coming baptéme de feu 
by his charming anecdote, 7he Education of a Prince, and Munkacsy’s art drew crowds around 
his sombre and tragic Last Day of the Condemned. Fortuny, who never entered the lists of the 
Salon, was nevertheless filling Paris with his fame, and with rumors of the fabulous sums paid 
for his pictures. Of all these brilliant youths, but one is left. On Régnault’s early tomb the 
soldier’s laurel mingles with the painter's wreath. Both gifted Spaniards are dead. Munkacsy 
alone, fulfilling the bright promise he then gave, remains. 
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It is something of a coincidence that he should have made his début in art, as he did in 
existence, on the eve of war and revolution, of carnage and desolation. 


Without going into details, which the writer has already sketched elsewhere,' it is necessary, 


nevertheless, in preparing the mind of the reader rightly to estimate the painter’s work, to make 
him acquainted with the painter, and to note briefly the more important circumstances which 
have influenced for good and ill his intellectual development. 

MUNKACSY MIHALY, as he signs his name,— according to the Hungarian custom of placing 
the baptismal appellation last,—was born on the 10th of October, 1846, at Munkdacs, a little 
town lying in the morning shadow of the Carpathian Mountains, on the banks of one of the 
tributaries of the Theiss, in the remote northeast of Hungary,—a town known hitherto in 
history only for its fortress, which the heroine Helena Zrinyi defended against the Austrian 
Marshal Caprara, and where for six years the noble Greek patriot Alexander Ypsilanti was 
imprisoned. 

Like most of the grand painters of the centuries past, whose biographies contain “a legend, 
a romance, or at least a history,’ Munkacsy’s career has been one of striking vicissitudes and 
strange adventures, and the story of his life would emulate in interest the most romantic of the 
sixteenth century. Left an orphan tragically in the midst of a great political revolution, before 
he had lived long enough to be able to remember his mother’s smile or his father’s protecting 
care, — growing up among peasants, doomed to early drudgery and dependent on the charity of 
an impoverished relative, —in a land remote from, in spite of its nearness to, the refinements 
of civilization, — it seems liti'e short of miraculous that he should have ever dreamed of devot- 
ing himself to art. Yet, in spite of what would appear almost insurmountable hindrances, he not 
only recognized his vocation at once, but by force of faith and pluck made his way towards it. 
Few artists have ever risen so rapidly from obscurity to renown, and fewer still have enjoyed a 
recognition so spontaneous and universal. The distance between the apprentice, in the village 
joiner’s workshop in Bekes-Esaba, and the master, decorated and ennobled, in the most gorgeous 
studio of Paris, is immense; and the way was not travelled over a path of roses, or won with- 
out many a futile effort and painful fall. Although a conqueror, Munkacsy bears the scars of 
the difficult conflict, and the hardships he has endured have left an impression visible in his 
works and upon the man himself. 

Edward King, in his Hungarian Types and Austrian Pictures, describes him as one whom 
the loungers on the Boulevard turn to stare after when he passes. “If he is not something 
exceptional, he ought to be!” they say to themselves. M. Sedelmeyer, of Paris, has presented 
to the Lenox Library of New York a bronze bust of him, by F. Beer, that may verify the 
impression. The features resemble somewhat those of Rembrandt,’ but with more of refinement 
and revery in their expression. There is the same abundance of curling hair, the same crisp 
moustache and beard, the same indentation between the level eyebrows, above a somewhat broad 
nose, the same regard, tender and profound, —a face, one would say, full of energy, of observa- 
tion and reflection. The bronze rather exaggerates the first of these qualities, and has less of 
the dreamy pensiveness which characterizes the original. The silver threads in the dark hair 
and the furrows on the brow of one barely in his thirty-fifth year, tell of the early struggles 
and discouragements, of the loneliness of a heart full of sympathy, and love, and_ noble 
aspirations. 

Munkacsy is one of the few painters who, like the ideal poet, are born not made. As Pope 
is said to have lisped in numbers, as Giotto traced his earliest studies in the sand, so the “little 
Miska” made his first drawings, when a carpenter’s apprentice, on the boards he planed, — the 


1 Lippincott’s Magazine, February, 1879. 
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“On le reconnait 4 son nez gros et large; ses cheveux crépus sont épars et hérissés tant au sommet qu’autour de la tete. 
. ‘ . . . . >1- 

. . . « Il porte des petites moustaches et un barbe trés courte qui a l’air d’un poil follet. Les sourcils fronces.” M. Charles Blanc, 

L’ Buvre de Rembrandt. Paris, 1880. 
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village street his academy and Nature his teacher. Theophile Gautier remarks that the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the born painter is an almost indifference to the theme of his compo- 
sitions, a trait easily recognized in the young Hungarian. Guided by an instinct for the 
picturesque, he reproduced it wherever he saw it,—in still-life, in landscape, in the customs and 
costumes of the peasants about him; nothing was too high, nothing too base, for his pencil, 
which did not scorn the vulgar and recoiled not even before the horrible. His early designs, 
many of which he has preserved, were sketched with a simple vigor and naive realism which 
reminds one of the engravings of Albert Diirer, and when not copied directly from nature 
invariably recorded an experience,—the terrors of an inundation or the merriment of a festival, 
His way onward has been marvellously rapid, when one thinks of his want of education and 
friends, of the interruptions of poverty, of illness, and even of threatened blindness, which for many 
months confined him to the shaded seclusion of a hospital. But even in darkness he avoided 
despair, and emerged self-reliant and persistent, animated by a consciousness of genius which 
never deserted him. It does not lie in the scope of the present article to follow the young 


student in his wanderings from one art centre to another. It suffices to know that step by step 


he overcame the hindrances, not merely of want of means, but of depreciation and neglect 
almost amounting to affronts at the hands of fellow-countrymen and fellow-students, who found 
amusement in his provincial appearance and broken speech, and ridiculed his proud, sad _air, 
and the peculiarities even of his costume. Without groping or hesitation, almost without 
conscious study, certainly without the instruction of academies,— never for a moment erring in 
the footsteps of others, his spirit calm and thoughtful,—he pursued his way, easily distancing 
early competitors and becoming a master almost unawares. 

The blackness of his pictures, the dull intensity and sultry harmony of his color, with which 
even friendly critics have reproached him, have led some of them to seek his models in the 
chiaroscurists of the Dutch and Spanish schools, and one of them! accuses him of remaining 
faithful to “the conventionality that Rembrandt has made more true than Truth.” The error of 
this assertion lies in ascribing to a theory evolved from study, what has been only a stage in 
the process of development, one of the many difficulties which the artist has had to surmount. 
If, as the critic continues, this obstinacy is “in spite of the new theories of open air, and 
effects au grand soleil which the naturalism of the day professes,” it is because Munkacsy 
distrusted all theories, and, with the reserve born of conscious strength not less than of a 
modest estimate of it, refused to attempt the impossible. Among the pleasant souvenirs of the 
present writer is that of a stroll taken with him one July afternoon in the Parc Monceau. The 
day was brilliant, and the sward lay weltering in the sunlight which poured through the gaps 
in the foliage and lighted up the paths, glinting on the stone benches, and the gay dresses and 
parasols of the promenaders. One effect of transparent greenery called forth an appreciative 
exclamation which was dampened immediately by the reply plaintively drawled out by Mun- 
kacsy: “Ja! reizend aber doch—unerreichbar!” (Yes! charming, but still — unattainable!) 
The twilight tones of his sombre palette have been partly the consequence of the sympathetic 
gloom of his subjects, and partly of an economy of his resources. In his work, as in his life, 
he has steadily travelled from darkness towards light, as day passes through the gradual devel- 
opment of dawn, until, as one of his French critics at last allows, he has “ victorieusement sorti 
de sa cave,’ and his power as a colorist rests as undisputed as the judiciousness of his handling 
and the dramatic force of his composition. 

Fortuny is reported by an intimate friend to have refused to look at pictures by Rubens, 
from the fear lest his independence might suffer from his admiration. Munkdacsy has never been 
troubled with such hesitations. Following the intuitions of his genius alone, he has allowed 
himself to be as little influenced by his contemporaries as by his predecessors. It was not to 
exchange the old masters for the modern that he quitted Munich for Diisseldorf, for he had 


1 Emile Bergerat, in the Yournal Officiel. 
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already arrived at the conviction 
that nature was the only master. 
The fact that Ludwig Knaus had 
his studio at that time in the lat- 
ter city was no doubt the princi- 
pal inducement for the change of 
residence; but the attraction was 
rather one of sympathy and admi- 
ration than of either the hope or 
desire of becoming a pupil of that 
amiable and genial painter, who 
was, however, among the first to 
appreciate the younger man’s abil- 
ity and to bid him welcome. While 
widely different in some respects, 
in others there 
is much that 
Ny was similar in 
© ffs the careers of 
the two. Aca- 
demical _wise- 
acres had pro- 
phesied of both that they never 
would become painters. Both had 
suffered privations amounting to 
want of the actual necessaries of life. 
Each made a sensational début with 
a picture of tragic interest, and 
both have lived to enjoy, while still 
young, wealth, honors, and the love 
and respect of friends. At that 
time, however, these coincidences 
were unrecognized,— were in part 
yet to happen; and had Munkacsy’s 
direction been made at all sub- 
servient to that pursued by Knaus, 
who was then enthusiastically en- 
amored of Watteau, it must cer- 
tainly have resulted to the detri- 
ment of his development. Besides, 
gentle and docile as the young 
Hungarian was, he was already 
fixed in his convictions, and, con- 
fident in the intimations of his 
latent strength, waited only for the 
opportunity, which soon presented 
itself, to assert it. In fact, also, 
he was too much of a Magyar to 
follow where he felt empowered to 
lead. The wild spirit of freedom, 
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the proud self-consciousness and patriotism which inspired Petéfi when he invoked his com- 
patriots to ‘‘ Remember the ancestors, conquerors of the world! A thousand years contemplate 


us — judge us—from Attila to Rakdéczy!”—burned not less strongly in the as yet unknown 
young painter’s bosom. 

So far from becoming the pupil of any one, he almost immediately exerted a more potent 
and wide-spread influence in the ateliers than did either Knaus, Vautier, or Wilhelm Sohn. 
Nor was it the younger painters only who studied his processes and sought to imitate their 
results. The veteran Tidemand, not to speak of Albert Bauer, Carl Hoff, Hiibner, and others, 
sat frequently watching at his elbow while he worked; and the most distinguished professor of 
the school, not finding him at home when he called, in his impatience to see the work so 
much extolled, condescended to ask admittance of the servant. Among those who profited by 
Munkacsy’s example and instruction may be mentioned Munthe, who abandoned his former 
Diisseldorf manner entirely, and entered upon the path which has since led him to fame and 
fortune; and Gertz, who at the Universal Exposition of Vienna had some powerful pictures 
painted rather too much under the same inspiration. 

The secret of Munkacsy’s success is not to be found in his ¢echnique, original and attractive 
as it is; neither in the virtuosity of his handling, nor in the charm of his color, which has 
indeed been criticised, sometimes with reason, as black, sullied, and mannered. His pictures do 
not impose by their size, like those of Makart, or win by the rendition of physical beauty, like 
those of Knaus; but their fascination lies in the subjectivity and the dramatic instinct of the 
painter, which pervade and give intensity to whatever he touches. Men are at last only inter- 
ested in whatever impresses them with a sense of reality, and Munkacsy’s paintings, like many 
of Dickens’s descriptions, have all the verisimilitude of autobiography, and looking at them one 
feels he is “assisting” at something more than mere imaginary scenes. The figures are not 
phantoms, — are not only fresh and original, but typical, living, realized to the extent of illusion 
almost; and in every composition each one contributes, not merely in filling the space, but in 
telling the story of the canvas. The spectator becomes involuntarily in sympathy with the artist, 
in whose designs what has not been drawn from actual experience has at least been found in 
his heart. He has himself danced at the village games and wedding festivals, has wandered 
with vagabonds and strolling apprentices, has followed barefooted the drums which called out 
the conscripts to the war, has witnessed the joy over the returning, and listened to the wail for 
those who returned not. With his own hands he has gleaned with the reapers and toiled at the 
mechanic’s bench, in his own person has suffered with the poor and sympathized with the 
sorrowing. 

Even in his landscapes one may read something of his history. The earlier ones were 
recollections of home, of the grandiose Pusztdé,—the vast plain dear to the Magyar heart as 
the Alpine heights are to the Swiss mountaineer. He drew his inspiration from the boundless 
pastures where the Cskdés, Bedouin-like, guards his droves of half-wild horses,—from the farm 
where the zephyrs toss the blonde ears and the shadows pursue each other over the fields of 
grain, —where the long arm stretches out in weird silhouette over deep wells, by whose margins 
the horned cattle collect at noon staring in the distance. He found his motives in the “ melon- 
fertile” Steppen-sand, by the half-ruined Czérda where gypsies and vagabonds carouse, and in 
the birch thicket where the shy moor-hen builds her nest, undisturbed by clamorous children.’ 
His more recent landscapes are the results of newer impressions. That with the washerwomen 
in the foreground, in Mr. Francis Bartlett's collection, is a bit of Luxembourg scenery, near 
Madame Munkacsy’s chateau. The harvest scene which was exhibited at the Harper sale is 
another reminiscence of the same neighborhood, evidently a personal one, as the uncommon 


! The figures in AVi/ton dictating Paradise Lost make the impression of being life-size. In fact, they are only two thirds of it, 
but the realism of the painting amounts to optical illusion. 
2 Petofi. 
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staffage —the elegantly attired lady and the patrician chil- 
dren tumbling in the hay —sufficiently indicates. 

Realistic as his landscapes are, by the way, it is doubt- 
ful whether he ever made studies for them from nature. 
They are mental photographs less of actual views than of 
general impressions made upon one highly susceptible to 
the picturesque in every form, and endowed with a mind 
quick in the selection and wonderfully retentive of what is 
characteristic. 

It is this personal identification with 
his work, the subjectivity which underlies 
it, that excites our sympathy and com- 
pels our interest. The Studio Interior, in 
which he has painted his own full-length 












portrait, psychologically considered, scarce- 
ly discloses more of himself than does the 
Sivalomhdz (Last Day of the Condemned 
Man) or the Shoemakers Apprentice ; 
though with what contrast in the mse en 
scene | 

In spite of this, and of the predilec- 
tion he has shown for subjects of earnest, 
at times even of more than tragic pur- 
port, no one is further from being morbid 
in the least degree than Munkacsy. Of 
a sanguine-nervous temperament, his dis- 
position is amiable and buoyant, though 
never boisterous. There is not one drop 
of gall in his heart, and, while keenly 
sensitive to injustice and wrong, he seems 
incapable of returning it with enmity.! 
One might easily be led to form an ideal 
of him from his works, assisted by his 
personal appearance, as a pensive dreamer 
fond of the solitude of a world peopled 
only with the creations of his imagina- 
tion. But such an ideal would be utterly From “THE Two FamIitigs.” 2 
unlike the real Munkacsy. The physician 
who upon similar grounds fancied Grimaldi 
to be the happiest man in the world, was 
not more mistaken. No one is fonder of society and the haunts of men than the painter of 
Milton. In Diisseldorf he took dancing-lessons while he was at work on his tragedy of Zhe 
Condemned, and one of the earliest investments he made of the first instalment of its price was 
to rent a fauteuil by the season at the theatre. At balls and parties he enjoyed himself to an 


EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1880. 
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' Since the above was written, an anecdote has gone the rounds of the European press, which, “ without attesting its truth,” the 
Atheneum of November 20th translates: —‘“ Herr Munkacsy was not long ago walking in the streets of Carlsbad, when in the 
window of a picture-dealer’s shop he noticed a horrible daub bearing his own name. Entering the shop he demanded of the pro- 
prietor his authority for naming the painting. An off-hand reply brought a few hot words from the artist, and, after these, ‘ with a 
vigorous shove he sent the Jew rolling to the bottom of the shop.’ The police then appeared.” 


* Most of the sketches published with these articles are direct reproductions of the originals, kindly loaned for the purpose by 
M. Munkacsy. 
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almost feminine degree, and at the “ Malkasten” he shared in the wildest revelry without any 


other stimulant than the joyousness of his own nature. The Hungarians are drinkers, as a 
nation, to an extent which has been apologized for on the score of the vile taste of the water 
of the Pusstd, which contains saltpetre and soda; and the practice of the German painters seems 


based upon the dictum of Luther: — 


“Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang.” 


Yet, despite the examples and temptations around him, Munkacsy rarely ever drank wine, stil] 
more seldom beer, and never spirits. Champagne indeed he was fond of, and would order with 
profuse hospitality on occasion; but having been introduced, on his first visit to Paris, to an 
American soda fountain in the Boulevard des Italiens, he seemed to find in that frothy com- 
pound a beverage that he liked equally well, if indeed he did not prefer it to the vintages of 
Ay and Mareuil. 

Among other social talents which Munkacsy has cultivated, and in which he excels, are those 
of acting in private theatricals and prestidigitation. Every great man has his pet vanity. 
Knaus, for instance, took more pride in the strength of his arm and the circumference of his 
biceps than in anything else,—at least until his wife presented him with a male rosebud in his 
garden of girls. Alexandre Dumas and Rossini affected to be cooks par excellence. Leibl’s 
weakness, like that of Knaus, is his physical strength, and Munkacsy’s is conjuring; and the 
applause earned by some dexterous sleight of hand gives him more pleasure than any compli- 
ment paid to his painting. 

Like the genuine Parisian that he has become, he rarely leaves Paris, except to make an 
occasional visit to the Chateau de Colpach, the country-seat near Metz which his wife inherited 
from her first husband, the Baron de Marches. He has the same “need of a world of men,” 
of populous streets, that Charles Dickens suffered on account of at times, of which longing on 
one occasion Madame Munkdacsy related an amusing illustration. On their wedding tour they 
visited Venice ex route to Hungary, and the lady described the impression made upon her com- 
panion by the “Sea Cybele” as oppressive almost as a nightmare. On the night of their 
arrival, as their gondola threaded the labyrinth of silent canals, between miles of frowning 
palaces, Mihaly cried out almost in agonizing tones to be taken back to human haunts, — any- 
where, — where only living beings might be seen and heard.! 

Even at his easel he prefers companionship to solitude, and seems to find his imagina- 
tion stimulated by what to most others would be an interruption. He is not with all his 
industry independent of moods, and at times has to wait on inspiration. The writer has seen 
him, more than once, lounging taciturn and reflective before his canvas the greater part of a 
day, retaining his visitor by plaintive remonstrances when he wished to depart, until, late in the 
afternoon, he would take up his palette, and in the few hours left him would easily complete 
his task. 

As a workman Munkacsy is as thoroughly honest as he was bold and original from the first. 
No artist possesses a more marked individuality, while still avoiding mannerism. His execution 
is large and simple, judicious in the varying degrees with which he emphasizes one detail and 
subdues another, contenting itself at times with mere suggestions of design and conciseness of 
modelling, and at others employing an opulence of finish, yet giving in either case the same 
impression of easy facility. He models rather than draws with his brush. The objects on his 
canvas are without contours, only the colors have limits, and no one tone is isolated. He 

1 Paris charmed him from the first, and on his second visit there he wrote: “Existence in Diisseldorf appears to me so 
unbearable now that I must really pity you; and all the more, because I am so happy here that it even seems a wrong done to the 
friend who shared all the dull days, for me to be enjoying the bright ones alone.” He was offered inducements to go to Berlin and 


Weimar, but as soon as it was possible to do so he removed his atelier to the world’s capital, where he found a home so congenial 
as to justify almost the claim of Albert Wolff, in the Figaro, —“ Munkacsy is a French painter, born in Hungary.” 
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proceeds by large oppositions and contrasts daringly embracing, yet so melting into each other 
as to give value to every figure, and still surround them by an atmosphere at once harmonious 
and real. The skill with which he renders textures is also remarkable, without obtrusive imita- 
tion, — without any tricks of loading or scraping or deviation from the process broad and sure 
in which the entire picture is painted. He is a colorist more by the truth of his local tones 
and the science of their opposition, and the subtile appreciation of the values of the lights, than 
by any variety or brilliancy of his tints. While subdued, however, his color is rich internally. 
He was wont to say, “Die theuren Farben taugen alle nichts!” (All expensive colors are 
cood for nothing!) and his palette was simple in the extreme, consisting principally of one or 
ne ochres and reds between Himalayas of white and black. This economy of means and 
reserve of strength made his earlier pictures somewhat dark and monotonous, but resulted in a 
refinement of his grays, which is one of the most admirable of his qualities as a colorist, and in 
the power of employing more brilliant pigments with all the greater effect when he added them 
to his resources. 


JOHN R. TAIT. 
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SLIGHT SKETCH FROM NATURE, MADE IN THE PARC MONCEAU. 


IN THE POSSESSION OF THE.AUTHOR. 


THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS, 





XXI.—C. F. KIMBALL. 


A 
display of skill, without a previous course of adequate training; a talent, 
the source of which is not apparent; a genius without development, spring- 
ing up suddenly before us fully equipped, as Minerva sprang from the head 
of Jupiter,—these are enigmas which we cannot unravel. We try to get 
over the difficulty by an appeal to “natural ability”; but this expedient 
is simple self-delusion, as, instead of an explanation, it is merely a restate- 

ment of the problem in other words. The etcher to whom this notice is devoted is a genius of 
this kind. His whole ewzvre, at this writing, consists of three plates: — 
Lock at Windham, Me. Etched in 1880. Not signed. — Size of etched surface: Breadth, 5%"; height, 33". 


Old Houses at Stroudwater. Signed: C.F. K. 80.— Etched surface: B. 6"; h. 3%". Published herewith. 
Mill-Dam near Stroudwater. Signed: C. F. K. 1881.— Etched surface: B. 33”; h. 53". 


The plate at the head of the list, although showing evidences of labor in overcoming techni- 
cal difficulties, and somewhat exaggerated in contrasts of light and shade, is still so complete 
that many an etcher would be glad to score it as his first success after repeated trials and 
failures. The second plate, which is before the reader, seems the work of an old hand, whose 
assurance is the result of the most intimate familiarity with his tools and materials. Not only 
is it excellent in poetical sentiment and in artistic qualities, — skilful in composition and in 
concentration of effect and color,—but it is especially interesting from the straightforwardness 
of its treatment, the utter absence of all evidences of ¢rying, and the resolute confidence of the 
doing. In the qualities of straightforwardness and simplicity the artist need not fear a compari- 
son with some of the old Dutch landscape etchers,—and I say this with several of Waterloo’s 
well-known little plates before me. If one would wish for a change, it would be for more deli- 
cacy in the sky. This defect is apparent also in the third plate, which, in spite of excellent 
qualities, is not as important as the two others. 

C. F. Kimball was born in Monmouth, Me., in October, 1835, whence he was taken to Port- 
land when he was about eight years old. He received some instruction in drawing and painting, 
while yet a boy, from C. O. Cole, a portrait painter then established in Portland. Circumstances, 
however, prevented him from devoting himself to painting at the time, and until very lately he 
pursued art only in such spare moments:as could be snatched from other pursuits. Living far 
away from an art centre, working entirely from nature, and having had few opportunities of 
studying the works of others, he has been obliged to work out many things for himself, involv- 
ing necessarily the spending, if not the wasting, of much valuable time. Mr. Kimball first 
exhibited out of Portland at the Spring Exhibition of the Boston Art Club of last year, where 
he showed two sketches, Study of Trees, and Path to the Beach, which gained favorable notice. 
In etching he has been interested for some years, but began the practice of it only last winter. 
He uses the old asphaltum ground, with warm Dutch mordant for biting, and occasionally works 
on the plate between the bitings. The plate which accompanies this notice was stopped out 
twice, thus giving three bitings, and there is no subsequent work upon it. It will be seen that 
Mr. Kimball’s methods are as simple as his execution seems to be easy. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 
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La VIE ET L’CEUVRE DE J.-F. MILLET. Par ALFRED 
SENSIER. Manuscrit publié par PAUL MANTz, avec de 
nombreuses illustrations. Paris: A. Quantin. 1881. 
[New York: J. W. Bouton.] xi- 402 pp. 4to. 


a EAN FRANCOIS MILLET, fortunate in so 
many precious gifts, was most fortunate in his 
biographer. He was his life-long friend, one 
who cherished and loved him the more he knew 
He basked in the light of his friend’s genius, and 
grew as the plant grows in such sunshine. How unlike 
the modern critic, who approaches genius with his dissect- 
ing knife, and between merits and faults feels himself more 
attracted by the latter. There seems a conspiracy now to 
defeat the expansion of all buds of promise, to chill to 
death the modest upward strivings of our unformed art. 
Millet suffered, too, from this, but not at the hands of 
Alfred Sensier. We think of France as a garden where 
every form of beauty is welcomed, the mother clasping to 
her breast her many art children. But it is not so; she 
proves to them often a step-mother; nowhere is the new 
life, the first genius, less welcome. It makes its way at 
last, as strong and living things must do; but the recogni- 
tion comes too late to comfort the suffering heart. Even 
in our time, Corot, Rousseau, Troyon, Delacroix, found 
not till late the laurels for their aching brows, and yet it 
was this very battle which made them. Without the life- 
long struggle, they would have missed their full expres- 


sion, and lost themselves in the Capua of a too easy 
triumph. 





him. 


So, though it pain us, we must be content with this 
law, which brings through tears and bitter days of suffer- 
ing Art’s divine blossom, consummated by sorrow, to the 
light. 

Paris is a cup which intoxicates till the native juices of 
the character are lost in the fermentation, —a crater which 
melts pure and innocent manhood in its seething vortex. 
It devours the country as monsters were once fabled to de- 
vour all loveliness and youth. Paris takes a man, and 
irom an ingenuous boy who devoutly prayed at his mother’s 





side, shapes the article Paris, whose glittering insincerity 
and godless charm are forthwith shipped throughout the 
world. How Millet escaped this, Sensier has told us. We 
can see him recoil, the mother’s voice still lingering in his 
ear, the sweet country life still nestling near his heart, from 
the tinsel of Vanity Fair, as did Christian in the tale of 
Bunyan. ; 

Thus he could step across the sorrowful chasm of hope 
delayed, where he had ventured himself in uncongenial 
striving, to those early memories where he saw the simple, 
pathetic life of the peasant, the landscape sober yet smil- 
ing, and the great blue line of the sea which stretched 
beyond like an eternity. And there he could recover his 
home with an unstained heart. 

Men of culture, men of the city, have patronized the 
peasant. They have combed the dust from his locks, and 
daintily dished him up for courtiers and for kings. Louis 
Seize and Marie Antoinette playing at shepherd and shep- 
herdess at the Little Trianon, are but one remove from the 
Daphnis and Chloe of Theocritus or Virgil. Ideality hates 
to suffer, and so the long anguish of the peasant’s lot was 
left out, and only its naturalness and simplicity retained. 
But in the blood of Millet there was a solemnity inherited 
from ancestral toil, which could not trifle with life, and 
least of all the life to which it belonged. Therefore his 
pictures were sermons as well as songs. 

There was something both of Carlyle and Burns in him, 
for he celebrated the mystery of woe which attaches a man 
to the earth, and rewards with a crust the endless toil 
which has no hope from anything that earth can give. 
Hence the something beyond implied in every picture, and 
the manly endurance which does not complain, which has a 
truer pathos than human nature wrecked in cities. 

As he said to me, speaking of the Amge/us, where two 
peasants feel the truce of God for a moment in their work, 
“If you don’t hear the bell, the Angelus, from yonder spire, 
it is all nothing.” To which I, awed by the furrowed 
faces, the horny hands raised in silent prayer, replied, “1 
hear it well enough.” Showing me the picture of his 
gleaners, in which two famished women snatch at the few 
wheat-ears left, while, on a plump cob, the sturdy farmer 
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reviews his possessions, “That is a picture | would like 
to have refused at the Salon!” he said. He hoped it 
might quicken the conscience of luxury to the cry of want, 
— that cry which, when it calls itself Socialism, proclaims 
anarchy as God’s solution of the inequality of human con- 
ditions. 

The future of Europe is in these pictures of Millet, 
for that solution is apparently impossible. Nor is it with- 
out meaning that from the clear sunshine of America we 
look at these sad bands of peasants so near the mental 
level of their fellow-workers, the cattle, with an amazed 
pity: for we are the solution. We know no peasantry. 
Nature touches with the aristocracy of ownership the poor 
emigrant as he struggles to our shores. We receive the 
overplus of the dangerous swarms of Europe, landless and 
foodless, and make them into men, and we feed those that 
are left at home from our overflowing stores. 

Therefore America loves these pathetic figures of Mil- 
let, these types of a life so foreign to our own, this poetry 
of poverty, which seems to us quite as sweet as the poetry 
of affluence and splendor. We love his art, but most we 
love the man, for we feel that, where so much is false. he 
was genuine, keeping the flavor of the soil, keeping the 
candor of his soul a reality amid shams, — one who teaches 
while he pleases, and in his way a missionary to humanity, 
holding, in one bond, the prince and the serf who toils 
upon his estate. 

M. Sensier has paid to his friend the compliment of an 
édition de luxe. He has evidently thought him—and the 
world agrees with him— worthy of such a presentation. 
Illustrations after Millet— mostly reproductions of original 
drawings and etchings, by the phototype and heliogravure 
processes —are abundant, and their method retains his 
breadth and rugged, rustic charm extremely well. The 
one we prefer, and which has the whole mystery of night, 
the shouting shepherd, and the dim crowd of sheep whose 
backs the moon fringes, is a poem in itself. Of the many 
treatments of the shepherd’s life, it seems to be the one in 
which truth to nature and imagination unite to satisfy. 
This has for its title, Ze Berger au Pare. 


T. G. APPLETON. 


EvuGENE FROMENTIN, Peintre et Ecrivain. Par M. 
Louis GONSE, Directeur de la Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
Ouvrage augmenté d’un Voyage en Egypte, et dautres 
Notes et Morceaux inédits de Fromentin, et illustré de 
Gravures hors Texte et dans le Texte. 
tin. 1881, 


Paris: A. Quan- 
[New York: J. W. Bouton.] 4to. 


HAT Eugéne Fromentin painted finer pictures 
with his pen than with his brush will, we think, 
be generally allowed, and is at least implied by 
his biographer, who, while speaking in terms of 

unqualified praise of the writer’s style, diction, and descrip- 
tive power, admits the painter’s weaknesses, springing 
from insufficient technical training (p. 37). ‘“ With the pen 
in his hand,” says M. Gonse, “ Fromentin is not only an 
unrivalled painter, but also an ingenious, alert, and ner- 
vous thinker, and an incomparable observer. He stands 
with George Sand, Théophile Gautier, Mérimée, and 
Renan, among the purest prose writers of the generation 
now passing away.” (p. 256.) Elsewhere we read of 
Fromentin, the artist (pp. 126, 127): “He is rather a 
painter by instinct than by education, and his instinct is 
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often a better guide to him than patient studies would have 
been. Sensitive, in the most refined acceptation of the 
word, he is consequently nervous, tender, and a littl rest- 
less. This elegant, harmonious, and well-balanced painter 
of the Algerian school is the product of a compromise be- 
tween Descamps, Marilhat, and Delacroix, the genre, the 
landscape, and the historical painters of the East.” 

That the two first, of whom Fromentin 


especially 
admired Marilhat, surpassed him in painting 


the East, 
with its brilliant lights and luminous shadows, its dawns 
and its sunsets, its Arabs and their silken-flanked steeds. 
its mosques and tombs and courtyards, its deserts and 
oases, its rivers and the skies which they reflect, is cer- 


tain; but we shall look in vain among artists, or even among 


men of letters of artistic perceptions, for his rival in the 
art of describing those varied aspects of nature and life 
which distinguish the country of his predilection from all 
others, and make it a paradise to those who idolize color 
and take delight in the picturesque. More than this, if we 
regard Fromentin as the author of Les Maitres d’. iutrefois, 
a book which has few if any equals of its kind in literature, 
we must acknowledge him to be one of the most original, 
penetrating, and competent of art critics. In this book we 
find Holland as vividly and faithfully depicted as is the 
East in the glowing pages of his earlier works on the 
Sahara and the Sahel, and moreover obtain the sometimes 
questionable, but always carefully considered, opinions of 
a most able and far-seeing critic about the paintings of 
those great artists who transferred Holland, with all its 
peculiar beauties and individualities, to canvas, for our 
never-ending delight. 

That Fromentin was something of an iconoclast is 
proved by his attempt to shake the world’s estimate of 
Rembrandt’s Ronde de Nuit and his Legon ad’ Anatomie, 
as well as by the sturdy way in which he takes Paul Pot- 
ter’s famous bull by the horns; but even when, as here, he 
assumes the attitude of a “frondeur,” he commands re- 
spectful attention, inasmuch as he gives reason for the 
faith which is in him, and shows why he differs from other 
critics in his opinions. M. Gonse divides his book into 
two principal parts, treating successively of the painter 
and the writer. In its opening chapters he tells the un- 
eventful story of the artist’s life. 

Born at La Rochelle, on the 24th of October, 1820, Fro- 
mentin began early to show literary aptitude, which budded 
in indifferent poetry, and bore fruit in admirable prose. 
After studying law at Paris, he took to art, studied succes- 
sively with Rémond and Cabat, and began his independent 
career as a painter after a visit to Algeria in 1846, which 
determined the scope and nature of his art. From that 
time each successive Salon found Fromentin a successful 
contributor, and gave him a more and more secure position 
among the leading French painters of his time. To those 
who do not know his pictures, the illustrations in M. Gonse’s 
book will give but an incomplete idea of the art of a painter 
whose forte lay rather in color than in drawing. They 
however suffice to show that his perception of character 
and his feeling for that peculiar form of the picturesque 
which has its home in the East were such as fully entitled 
him to cry, with Correggio, “ Anch’ io son pittore.” He 
died in 1876, just as the doors of the Institute were about 
to open before him, and France mourned the loss of a dis- 
tinguished artist and an incomparable writer. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS. 











GirFORD MEMORIAL MEETING OF THE CENTURY. — F77- 
day Evening, November 19th, 1880.— Century Rooms, 
New York. 57 pp., portrait, and plate. 8vo. 
MEMORIAL CATALOGUE Of the Paintings of SANFORD 
ROBINSON GIFFORD, N.A., with a Biographical and 
Critical Essay by PROF. JOHN F. WEIR, of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts. — First Thousand.— Compiled 
and published under the Auspices of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 1881. 46 pp., portrait, 
and 6 plates. 8vo. 
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iw JHATEVER differences of opinion there may be 
K' concerning the artistic qualities of the late San- 
ford R. Gifford, there seem to be none at all 
among those who knew him regarding his quali- 
ties asa man. To this fact the memorial pamphlet, printed 
for private circulation by the Century Club of New York, 
bears ample testimony. This pamphlet contains the rec- 
ords of a meeting, held in honor of the deceased, at the 
rooms of the Club, on the evening of November rgth of 
last year. The exercises consisted in addresses by Messrs. 
J. F. Weir, W. Whittredge, and Jervis McEntee, and the 
reading of poems by Messrs. R. H. Stoddard and E. C. 
Stedman, and of letters of regret by President F. A. P. 
Barnard and the Rev. Dr. Bellows. There was exhibited 
on the same occasion a collection of sixty-two paintings 
and studies by Mr. Gifford, a catalogue of which is also 
printed in the pamphlet. Prof. Weir's address, which is 
the amplest of the documents given, contains a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, together with an estimate of the position 
occupied by the deceased as an artist, while the other ad- 
dresses supplement the first with a fund of pleasant anec- 
dote and reminiscences, and furnish additional evidence of 
the high appreciation in which Mr. Gifford was held by 
many of his artist associates. That the estimate of his 
powers, as formulated in these remarks, is not critical, will 
be found quite natural under the circumstances. Accord- 
ing to Mr. McEntee, it cannot be doubted that ‘‘ the future 
will confirm his [Gifford’s] position among the great land- 
scape painters of the world.” 

The J/emorial Catalogue, compiled by Mr. Waldo S. 
Pratt, of the Metropolitan Museum, is one of those solid 
pieces of work which involve an amount of patient labor 
realized by only a few students, and which are rightly 
valued by a still smaller number of persons. Its objects 
are best stated in the words of the Introductory Note : — 
“ The compilers of this Catalogue, desiring both to honor 
the memory of the late Mr. Gifford and to provide a trust- 
worthy historical record for the future, have striven to 
mention every picture of his which has circulated or will 
circulate among picture-owners as a specimen of his genius 
and style. They have, therefore, not only enumerated the 
pictures, studies, and sketches owned by Mr. Gifford’s 
estate, and to be sold in April next, but they have also 
especially sought to ascertain the present ownership of all 
pictures that he himself is known to have disposed of.” 
The result of these researches, aided by the memoranda of 
sales left by Mr. Gifford himself, has been the bringing 
to sether of a list of no less than 731 works, arranged, so 
lar as possible, chronologically, with title, owner (where 
known), date, and size of canvas given in each case. The 
interest of such a catalogue is, of course, purely ‘“ scien- 
tific,” and its value can only be appreciated by the student 
of the history of art, and even among this class only by 
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the few who have entered into detail studies. Nor is its 
value greatest for us of the present day. The future stu- 
dent of the history of art in America will be the person to 
whom most of its benefits must accrue. But for this very 
reason the work is all the more to be commended. For it 
is not only a monument erected to an American artist: it 
is at the same time a help to future generations, for which 
they will certainly be grateful. What would we not give if 
we had such lists of the works of the great men of the 
past! It is to be hoped, therefore, that this catalogue will 
serve as a pattern for future occasions, and that all our 
prominent artists — whatever their tendency, or school, or 
style — may have their memorial exhibitions and their me- 
morial catalogues, compiled with the assiduous care be- 
stowed by Mr. Pratt on this prototype. It is pleasant to 
note also that the first undertaking of this kind is due to 
the initiative of one of our Museums, as these institutions 
are so frequently accused of taking no interest in Ameri- 
can art. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
—@~— 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF TOKIO, JAPAN. Vol. 1. Part 1. Shell-Mounds of 
Omori. By Epwarb S. Morse, Professor of Zoélogy, 
University of Tokio, Japan. Published by the Univer- 
sity, Tokio, Japan. Nésshuba Printing-Office. 2539 
(1879). 4to. 36pp., 18 pl., 261 fig. 


\HIS elegant volume is, in paper, composition, 
presswork, and lithographs, a product of Japan- 
ese workmanship and an example of the rapidity 
with which these Asiatics donned Occidental 
civilization. The shell-mounds described are on the Impe- 
rial railway between Yokohama and Tokio, about six miles 
from the latter city, and nearly half a mile from the Bay of 
Yedo. Unobserved they had slumbered for many centu- 
ries, and would probably still have done so but for the 
timely arrival of one of our own countrymen. 

Professsor Morse went to Japan to study the marine 
invertebrates, and while there received an appointment as 
Professor of Zoélogy in the Imperial University of Tokio. 
Having, as early as 1862, examined the shell-heaps of 
Maine and Massachusetts in company with Professor Wy- 
man, and afterwards with Professor Putnam, as well as on 
his own account, he was thoroughly acquainted with this 
department of archeology. It does not surprise us, there- 
fore, that a very few days after his arrival in his adopted 
country he discovered the shell-mounds of Omori. 

Professor Morse, in company with several Japanese 
gentlemen, to whose zeal in antiquarian research he pays a 
glowing tribute, made a thorough examination of these re- 
mains, and embodied the results in the volume before us. 
Other mounds were examined at Yezo, Tokio, and Higo; 
indeed, the coast has been pretty thoroughly explored from 
Yezo to Satsuma. The description of these investigations 
will form Part II. of the present volume. 

Comparing the shell-heaps of Omori with those of Den- 
mark, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, the eastern coast 
of the United States, the valley of the Mississippi, the 
west coast of America from California to Behring Strait, 
Brazil, the Gulf of Guayaquil, Australia, Tasmania, and the 
Malay Archipelago, the author finds what we might call 
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generic resemblances with specific individualities. Those 
of Japan contain enormous quantities of pottery, varying 
greatly in shape and ornamentation. As in the West 
Indies, so here there are no chipped stone implements ; in- 
deed, the Japanese heaps have disclosed but few hammers, 
celts, rollers, or mortars. While the shell-heaps of Den- 
mark and our own country have furnished many bone im- 
plements and but few made of antlers, in Japan the latter 
greatly predominate. 

Since the specimens and fragments of pottery are largely 
in excess of other relics, Professor Morse devotes the 
greater part of his volume and illustrations to the treat- 
ment of this portion of the subject, thus bringing the work 
within the legitimate scope of this REVIEW. 

The clay of the pottery in question is very coarse, and 
the baking quite irregular. No glazing, or quasi-enamel, is 
mentioned, and very probably none exists. The vessels 
are separated into four groups: — 1. Cooking vessels, deep, 
with bulging sides and flaring rims; some ornamented, 
others marked with impressions of matting. 2. Hand ves- 
sels, including shallow bowls with incurved rims, generally 
ornamented; shallow saucers, plain; and very shallow 
bowls, with flaring rims and simple ornamentation. 
sels with constricted necks. 4. 


3. Ves- 
Ornamental vessels. 

Among 50 more or less complete vessels, 24 have 
smoothed, depressed lines, 1 has shallow lines, 4 have 
roughly incised lines, 2 have dry carved lines, 1 has un- 
even rough lines, and 18 are plain. 

The ware is quite thin, averaging 6 mm. in thickness. 
The rims of the vessels are exceedingly varied, being plain, 
undulating, pinched (pie-crust border), scalloped, knobbed, 
and looped, giving a pleasant effect to a collection of speci- 
mens. 

The designs on the pottery present a multitude of 
forms, but none of animals or plants. 
of the shape of the vessels. 


This is also true 
A favorite method of orna- 
mentation was to enclose a space with curved lines and to 
hatch the space within or outside of the lines. This style 
gave rise to an endless variety of very effective decoration. 
Some of the shallow vessels thus embellished resemble at 
a distance our Pueblo pottery. In addition to the hatched 
enclosures we have the cord pattern, continuous loops, 
basket ornament, checker, rude frets, guilloches, lozenges, 
herring-bones, and bands of parallel lines slanting alter- 
nately in opposite directions. 

Casting our eyes around for a counterpart to the fictile 
ware of the shell-heaps, we are forced to acknowledge that 
a perfect one does not exist. The nearest approximation 
is not in the mounds of the United States: the Mound- 
Builders’ pottery is unique. The Atlantic coast shell-heaps 
yield but little pottery, and that of the rudest kind. Messrs. 
Cunningham and Gaines have lately made a large collec- 
tion from the beds of Mobile Bay, upon several specimens 
of which the hatched enclosure occurs. In some respects, 
particularly in the knobbed and the “pie-crust” rims, 
there is a striking likeness to West Indian pottery. And, 
since we have already drawn attention to a parallel absence 
of chipped implements, we feel slightly inclined to give to 
the collection the title of the insular type. 

From the changes in the relative abundance, size, and 
proportion of individuals of certain species of the inverte- 
brates examined, from the extinction of certain species, 
and from the littoral changes which have thrown some 
of. the beds far inland, Professor Morse is decidedly 
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disposed to attribute to the beds a very hig] 


: ; 1, pre Aino 
antiquity. 


In conclusion, we have to congratulate our country upon 


the fact that one of her sons was the first to bring to the 
fo t 
knowledge of archeologists an example in the Orient of 


those primary lessons in the potter’s art which have cu] 
nated in the fictile ware of China and Japan, and at the 
same time to supply the missing link in the chain of ancient 


shell-heaps which fringe the shores of both oceans. 


ml- 


OTIS T. Mason. 
——y—- 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. J. R. OsGoop & Co. have nearly ready a new 
edition of Mrs. Clement’s Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art, and of the same author’s Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and their Works. 

THE ARTISTRY is the name of a new periodical, the 
first number of which was published in April at Columbus, 
O., by Messrs. E. O. Randall & Co., and which seems to 
be quite as much an advertising medium as an art journal. 
Among the contributors is Prof. W. S. Goodnough, the 
Principal of the Columbus Art School. “ Original etch- 
ings by well-known local artists ” are promised as illustra- 
tions for the second number. 

Messrs. Dopp, MEAD, & Co. have in preparation a 
Short History of Art, founded on Prof. Liibke’s work, by 
Mr. Forrest, who is at the head of the Boston Society for 
the Encouragement of Study at Home. They will also 
issue a “ Student’s Edition” of Liibke’s History of Art at 
a reduced price. The same firm announce that they have 
the exclusive sale in America of Reiss and Stiibel’s great 
work on Zhe Necropolis of Ancon in Peru. 

THe ANNUAL REPorRT of the Supervising Architect to 
the Secretary of the Treasury is a neat little pamphlet, 
containing much interesting information about government 
buildings in progress of construction, appropriations, etc., 
together with six heliotypes of court-houses and post-offices 
in Charleston, W. Va., Cleveland, O., Danville, Va., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Pittsburg, Pa., and Paducah, Ky. 
designs show conclusively that the days of “classical” 
government architecture are past. 

Messrs. HouGHTON, MIFFLIN, & Co. announce a new 
edition of Eastlake’s Hints on Household Taste, thoroughly 
revised by the American editor, Mr. Charles C. Perkins, 
and containing many new illustrations. 


These 


FOREIGN. 


Messrs. CLaupet & Co., London, are publishing a 
series of photographs, under the title, Cyprus Antiquities 
excavated by Major Alexander Palma di Cesnola. A 
second edition, as it seems of smaller plates, with descrip- 
tive text, is to follow under the title, Cyprus Antiquities: 
The Lawrence-Cesnola Collection. 

THE WRITINGS OF LIONARDO.— Reference has already 
been made in these columns to Dr. Richter’s proposed 
publication, 7he Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
now in preparation by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, & Rivington, of London. The French, meanwhile, 
have also not been idle, desiring to wipe out the charge 
brought against them that they do not estimate at their 
right value the Lionardo treasures in their possession. 
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M. Charles Ravaisson has begun the publication, in photo- 
typic fac-simile (procédé Arosa), of the twelve MSS. 
waned by the French Institute, and gives an account of 
what has so far been accomplished in the course of an 
article on Les Ecrits de Léonard de Vinci, published in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for March. The first volume, 
containing 126 pages (being the whole of MS. A), in fac- 
simile, a literal transcription of the text, with all the pecu- 
liarities of punctuation, orthography, etc., preserved, a 
French translation, and a copious index, was deposited 
at the Bureau of the Institute in December, 1880. The 
remaining MSS. are to be published in the same careful 
fashion. 

Mr. Joun Evans, D.C.L, LL.D. F.R.S., ete., is 
about to publish, through the Messrs. Longmans, a volume, 
illustrated by 540 wood-cuts, on Zhe Bronze Implements, 
Arms, and@ Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland, 
being a sequel to his Ancient Stone Implements, ete. 

MrEssrs. GEORGE WATERSTON & SONS have in press 
a reproduction of the collection of water-color drawings of 
ancient Scottish weapons, ornaments, etc., made by the 
late James Drummond, R.S. A. There will be upwards 
of fifty plates, folio size. 

Mr. G. GILBERT SCOTT’sS essay on Zhe History of 
English Church Architecture prior to the Separation of 
England from the Roman Obedience, will be published, in 
quarto, with forty illustrations, by Mr. John Hodges. 

Messrs. P. & D. CoLnaGut & Co., who recently 
bought the plate of Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims, report it 
to be in good condition, and intend to publish impressions 
from it. 

A NEw REVIEw has just been started in Poland, says 
the Academy, called The Museum. It is to include art 
among its subjects. 

UNIVERSAL REPERTORY OF WorRKS OF ART. — The 
Chronique des Arts of Feb. 12th has the following some- 
what obscure paragraph : — “ The Universal Repertory of 
Works of Art, officially announced by the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Fine Arts at the inauguration of the Ke- 
ramic Museum of Limoges, will in a few days be placed at 
the service of the public, in the offices of the Ministry in 
the Rue de Valois (Palais-Royal). This important under- 
taking— compiled from official inventories, from items 
gleaned from French and foreign catalogues, records of 
sales, depositions by artists and owners, and kept carefully 
up to date—will consist of about 35,000 biographical 
cards and 400,000 monographic tickets (/iches monogra- 
phigues), and will record, as it were from day to day, the 
place where, and the material conditions under which, are 
to be found the ancient and modern works of art really 
worthy of the name. Each card contains, under the pho- 
tographic portrait and the biography of the artist whose 
name it bears, the chronological list of his known produc- 
tions. Each ticket holds, besides the title of the photo- 
graphic reduction of the work to which it is devoted, all 
the historical and descriptive (signalétigue) information 
concerning it, such as origin (author, place, date), descrip- 
tion, dimensions, successive changes of place of keeping, 
selling price, actual place of keeping, state of conservation. 
This precious instrument of control, which will be an aid 
to all legislation concerning artistic property, may be con- 
sulted either in person or by letter.” This would seem to 
indicate a universal card catalogue of works of.art, arranged 
under the names of the artists, with cross references to 
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another series arranged according to titles of works, — cer- 
tainly a most valuable undertaking, if it could be carried 
out. But how this is possible, especially with ancient 
works, is something of an enigma. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 


A memorial catalogue of the paintings of Sanford Robinson Gifford, 
N. A., with a biographical and critical essay by Prof. John F. Weir, 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts. Compiled and published under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 1881. 
46 pp., portrait, and 6 plates. vo. 

Annual report of the Supervising Architect to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the year ending Sept. 30, 1880. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing-Office. 1880. 45 pp. and 6 heliotype plates. 8vo. 

Beautiful letters: book of alphabets, initials, monograms, and ornaments. 
Hartford: N. P. Fletcher & Co. 1881. 22 pp. Obl. 12mo. 75¢. 

BEEBE, Mrs. C. D. Lace, ancient and modern; comprising a history 
of its origin and manufacture, with instructions concerning the man- 
ner of making it. New York: Sharps’ Publ. Co. 1880. 256 pp. 
8vo. Cloth, $3. 

CHENEY, Mrs. EDNAH D. Gleanings in the fields of art. 
Lee & Shepard. 1881. 345 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 
The New Public Buildings on Penn Square, in the City of Philadelphia. 
Description of the buildings. Statistics and progress of the work up 
to January 1, 1881. Printed for the Commissioners. Philadelphia. 

1851. Spp. Svo. 

The School of Drawing and Painting at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Fourth annual report of the Permanent Committee in charge of the 
School. Boston. 1881. 19 pp. 8vo. 

Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts [Boston]. 
For the year ending Dec. 31, 1880. Boston. 


Boston: 


Fifth annual report. 
1881. 35 pp. dvo. 


FOREIGN. 


Apams, W. H. D. Pompeii and Herculaneum, the buried cities of 
Campania. Newed. London: Nelsons. 280 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

AuBERT, E. Conseils pratiques pour la peinture céramique a la gouache 
vitrifiable ; par M. E. A., professeur de la peinture céramique. Paris. 
16 pp. 8vo. 

Brevier Grimani. Fac-similé des miniatures contenues dans le Breviario 
Grimani, codex manuscrit conservé a la Bibliotheque Royale de Saint- 
Marc de Venise; texte francais par M. de Mas-Latrie. Venice: 
Ongania. 112 plates, with text. 4to. (To be completed in 22 
parts, at 15 francs each.) 

BrOck-ARNOLD, JOHN M. 
stable. (Great Artists.) 
3s. 6d. 

CHESNEAU, E. L’éducation de l’artiste. 
+ 438 pp. 18mo. 3.50 francs. 

CoOPINGER, WALTER ARTHUR. The law of copyright in works of 
literature and art; including that of the drama, music, engraving, 
sculpture, painting, photography, ard ornamental and useful designs : 
together with international and foreign copyright, with the statutes 
relating thereto, and references to the English and American decisions. 
2d ed. London: Stevens & Haynes. xi-+ 918 pp. 8vo. 

Dictionnaire de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts, contenant les mots qui 
appartiennent a l’enseignement, a la pratique, 4 l’histoire des beaux- 
arts,etc. T.4. Livr.2. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. pp. §1-180, 
and plates. Large 8vo. 4 francs. 

Dusert, L. A., ET Coussin, J.A. Le Temple de la Pudicité (Rome), 
restauration exécutée en 1801 par M. L. A. D., grand prix d’architec- 
ture en 1797; le Temple de Vesta (Rome), restauration exécutée en 
1802 par M. J. A. C., grand prix d’architecture en 1797. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot & Cie. 9 pp. and 8 plates. Fol. (Published under 
the auspices of the French government. ) 

Duptessis, G. Jules-Ferdinand Jacquemart (notice nécrologique). 
Paris: Techener. 13 pp. 8vo. (Extract from the Bulletin du 
Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire.) 

Dutuit, E. Manuel de l’amateur d’estampes. T. 4. Ouvrage con- 
tenant un apercu sur les plus anciennes gravures, sur les estampes cn 
maniére criblée, sur les livres xylographiques, sur les estampes colo- 
riées, etc., et enrichi en fac-similés des estampes les plus rares repro- 
duites par ’héliogravure. Ecoles flamande et hollandaise. T. 1. 
Paris: Librairie Centrale des Beaux-Arts. xii + 532 pp. and 9 
engr. 8vo. 28 francs. q 

Epis, RopERT W. Decoration and furniture of town houses: a series 
of Cantor Lectures delivered before the Society of Arts, 1880, ampli- 
fied and enlarged with 29 full-page illustrations and numerous 
sketches. London: C. Kegan Paul. 306 pp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Epnrussi, C. Un voyage inédit d’Albert Diirer. Paris: Quantin. 


Thomas Gainsborough and John Con- 
London: Low. 120 pp. Post 8vo. 


Paris: Charavay fréres. xi 


14 pp. Illustr. Svo. (Extract from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 
FALKE, J. VON. Costiimgeschichte der Culturvolker. 2.-4. Lfg. 
Stuttgart: Spemann. 180. pp. 33-128. IIlustr. 4to. 1.50 


marks each part. ; . 

Forges, AVERY W. HoLmEs. The science of beauty: an analytical 
inquiry into the laws of wzsthetics. London: Trubner. 204 pp. 
8vo. 6s. 
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GUIFFREY, J. Note sur une tapisserie représentant Godefroy de Bou- 
illon, et sur les représentations des preux et des preuses au XV° siécle; 
par M. J. G., de la Soc. des Antiqu. de France. Paris. 14 pp. 
Svo. (Extract from the .Wémoires de la Société Nationale des Anti- 
qguaires de France 

GuitTon, J. Discours prononcé & ]’inauguration de la statue de David 
d’Angers, le 24 oct. 188c, par M. J. G., maire d’Angers. Angers. 
8 pp. S8vo. 

HAMERTON, P. G. The etcher’s handbook. 
3d ed. London: Roberson. 102 pp. 

HeurietT, F. Peintres contemporains 
Lévy. 48 pp. and portr. 8Svo. 

Heuzey, L. Rapport de la Commission des Ecoles d’Athénes et de 
Rome sur les travaux de ces deux écoles pendant I’année 1880. Lu 
dans les séances du 17 et du 24 déc. 1880. Paris: Firmin-Didot & 
Cie. 3S pp. 4to. 

HortrenrotnH, F. Trachten, Haus-, Feld- und Kriegsgeriathschaften 
der Vélker alter und neuer Zeit. Gezeichnet und_beschrieben. 
5. Lfg. Stuttgart: G. Weise. 1880. pp. 65-80. Text illustr. and 
12 lithogr. plates. 4to. 3.50 marks. 

KEKULE, Rup. Die Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athena Nike. Nach 
neuen Zeichnungen und Entwiirfen von L. Otto herausgegeben. Mit 
Beitragen von G. Loeschcke und R. Bohm. Stuttgart: Spemann. 
1881. Text illustr., 7 plates, 1 plan. vii + 30 pp. Fol. 42 
marks. 

LaprousTeE, H. Les temples de Pestum. Restauration exécutée en 
1829, par H. L., de l'Institut. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 21 pp. 
and 21 plates. Fol. (Published under the auspices of the French 
government. ) 

LEsuEuR. La basilique ulpienne (Rome). 
1823, par M. L., de 1’ Institut. 
and 6 plates. Fol. 
government. ) 

Mémoires de la Société d’Archéologie de Lorraine et du Musée Histo- 
rique Lorrain. 3° série. T.8. Nancy. xx + 494 pp., and plates. 
svo. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de ]’Ouest. T. 2 de la 2° série. 
Années 1878, 1879. Poitiers: Druinaud. 571 pp. and plates. 8vo. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie. 3° série. T. 10. 
Caen: Le Blanc-Hardel. 771 pp. 4to. 


Revised and augmented. 
Post 8vo. 55. 


Jean Desbrosses. Paris: A. 


Restauration exécutée en 
Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 11 pp. 
(Published under the auspices of the French 
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PERCIER. La colonne trajane (Rome). 
1788, par M. P., de l'Institut. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 
15 pp. and 13 plates. Fol. (Restorations of ancient monuments }y 
pensionaries of the French Academy of Rome since 1788 to the ani 
ent day, with descriptive memoirs by the authors, published un ler tl 
auspices of the French government.) : 
POYNTER’s South Kensington drawing-books. 
cards. Set1to 4. Sq. 16mo. 
grade cards. Set 1 to 6. Each, 1s.— Free-hand, second 
cards. Setito4. 4to. Packets, each, 1s. 6d. London: Bla 
RACINET. Le costume historique. [As before announced.] 1 
Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 84 pp. and 25 plates. Fol. 
RAMEE, D._ L/architecture et la construction pratique mises A la px 
des gens du monde, des éléves et de toux ceux qui veuk nt j 
batir; par D. R., architecte. 4° éd., revue et augmentée. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot & Cie. xii + 649 pp., 541 illustr. Large 12mo. 
SEMPER, HANs, UND W. BARTH. Hervorragende Bildhauer-Architek- 
ten der Renaissance. Mino da Fiesole. Andrea Sansovino. Bene. 
detto da Rovezzano. Forschungen von Hans Semper. f 
von W. Barth. Mit 27 Taf. in Lichtdruck. 
Verl. 25 pp. Fol. 52 marks. 
VAUDREMER, E. Notice sur M. Louis-Joseph Duc, de 1’ Institut 
(Académie des Beaux-Arts); par M. V., de l'Institut. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot & Cie. 11 pp. 4to. 
YRIARTE, C. Florence. [As before announced.] 
(Fin.) Paris: Rothschild. 


Restauration exécutée en 


r the 


Elementary free-hand 
Packets, each, 9d. — Free-hand, first 
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Deuxiéme partie. 


PERIODICALS. 


{Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


APPLETON’s JOURNAL for April: — Ruskiniana (Ruskin’s “ Arrows of 
the Chace’’). 

HARPER’S MONTHLY for April: — An English Cathedral. By Arthur 
Gilman. Illustr. — Art-Embroidery. By Alex. F. Oakey.  Illustr. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for April: — Marine Forms as applicable to 
Decoration. By James C. Beard. Illustr.—Greek Terra-Cottas 
from Tanagra and elsewhere. By Edward Strahan.  Illustr.— 
Wood-Engraving and the ‘“ Scribner*’ Prizes. 
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THE INQUIRY INTO THE CHARGES AGAINST 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 


THE unanimous report of the committee, absolutely 
acquitting Gen. di Cesnola of all the charges brought 
against him by Mr. Feuardent, does not satisfy those who 
had, from the very beginning of this affair, made up their 
minds that the accused was guilty. ‘“ This decision of the 
committee,” says the New York 77mes, “ will by no means 
convince the public that objects have not been tampered 
with. . » One thing that seems quite evident is, that 
the committee did their best to shield the person from 
whom they had bought the collection from the charges.” 
Mr. Feuardent also continues his attacks, in the shape of 
illustrated cards sent out with his compliments. These 
cards relate to Charge No. 22 (it should rather be Charge 
I., No. 22; see last number of the REVIEW), the answer 
to which, by the committee, Mr. Feuardent labors, by the 
aid of several illustrations, to prove false in fact. The 
Trustees of the Museum, through their committee, affirmed 
the right hand of statue No. 22 “to be a solid, unbroken 
part of the statue against the side of which it is supported.” 
In reply Mr. Feuardent publishes an illustration which he 
describes as an “ artotype from a photograph published by 
the Museum, but no longer on sale,” showing what purports 
to be the same statue No. 22, as exhibited in the Museum 
in Fourteenth Street, without a right hand, and with a 
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clearly defined mortise-hole, into which the dowel was 
inserted that held the right hand and the patera which it 
grasped, the latter forming the connecting link —a sort of 
puntello— between the hand and the body. The state- 
ments concerning this statue, which have all along not been 
of the clearest, are bemuddled still more by this new piece 
ofevidence. In his original charge Mr. Feuardent claimed: 
(1.) That, when the statue was found, the right forearm and 
hand were wanting, in support of which allegation a quota- 
tion from Doell is given, while the illustration which ac- 
companies the charge, and to which special reference is 
made, very clearly shows at least fart of the hand, and 
the whole of the patera; and (2.) That the right arm and 
right hand were procured from a fragment from another 
statue while the collection was in Mr. Feuardent’s gallery 
in London, and that the points of junction, left quite ap- 
parent then, had since been completely hidden. But in 
the illustration now given by Mr. Feuardent both hand 
and patera are missing, while the forearm is in its proper 
place, without any support whatever, thus again contradict- 
ing the illustration previously given. The mortise-hole, a 
very important feature, but never before alluded to in the 
whole course of this controversy, so far as it has come to 
the knowledge of the writer, presents another difficulty. 
It is not easy to see how a dowel could be inserted in it, 
unless the forearm and body of the statue were originally 
separate pieces. 
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The whole matter seems now to be in a very simple 
condition. It has been narrowed down to a question of 
veracity between the Trustees of the Museum and their 
committee on the one hand, and Mr. Feuardent on the 
other. The only way out of it would seem to be a refer- 
ence to the courts. To such a step neither of the parties 
in interest ought to object, as it would place the affair be- 
fore an entirely impartial tribunal, so far as matters of fact 
are concerned ; and no other matters are concerned in the 
issue now raised by Mr. Feuardent. 

As the cards distributed by the latter gentleman are 
marked No. 1, it is presumable that more documents of 
the same kind will follow. S. R. KOEHLER. 

MUSEUMS 


AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YorRK. — The 
Vanderbilt Collection of Drawings by Old Masters will be 
opened to the public at the opening of the new Loan Ex- 
hibition. It will be displayed in cases placed in the centre 
of the longer eastern picture-gallery. The method of 
showing it was devised especially for the purpose. It 
affords opportunity for the closest inspection of the works, 
while all possibility of injury from handling or scratching 
It groups together works supposed to have 
originated from the same school, and allows the compari- 
son at a glance of different artists and of different schools. 
At the same time a pleasing effect is produced, so that the 
eye passes without annoyance from one case to another. 
The apparatus employed is simple. In each long’case a 
board is so placed as to fit inside of the frame and rest 
against the glass of the cover; the back of this board is 
provided with strong springs, by which it is pressed firmly 
against the glass. The entire set of drawings in each case 
is mounted upon a general passe-partout mat, which at once 
frames and properly relieves each individual drawing and 
gives unity to the set as a whole. The mat with the draw- 
ings is then placed upon the board and the glass cover 
screwed down until all wrinkles and inequalities are pressed 
out. As the drawings are separated from the spectator 
by only the thickness of a plate of glass, they can be 
examined with perfect ease. The arrangement of the col- 
lection has been by schools as far as possible, and chrono- 
logical sequence has been preserved to a considerable 
extent. The amount of space that could be allotted to the 
collection, however, did not admit of an exact observance 
of dates. A preliminary catalogue will be put on sale, in 
which the artists to whom the several drawings are attrib- 
uted will be briefly chatacterized and the subjects of the 
drawings will be enumerated. This catalogue is to be 
Superseded in time by a careful handbook of the periods 
of the history of painting which are illustrated by the col- 
lection. The catalogue will contain 635 numbers. The 
frescos belonging to the collection will also be hung in 
suitable positions in the eastern galleries. — The second 
Loan Exhibition is now over. 


is removed. 


The Museum will be closed 
from April 15th to May rst, when it will reopen with a new 
loan exhibition. The indications are that the new collec- 
tion will be large and varied. Several pictures owned by 
the Museum will then be exhibited for the first time. — The 
end of winter has already been indicated by the increase in 
the number of visitors. From Feb. 1st to March 12th, in- 
Clusive, 55,632 persons were admitted. — The library con- 
tinues to receive valuable gifts from friends interested in 
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seeing its usefulness established. — An inscription has 
been discovered in the Cesnola Collection which seems to 
show that M. de Vogué was right in calling the place 
where most of the Cesnola sculptures were found, Golgoi. 
It is the sculptor’s inscription upon a statue from the 
nekropolis, and runs thus: Zwidos P'éAyios éxoiee. — There 
is now before the Legislature a bill appropriating $ 50,000 
a year for four years, to be expended in enlarging the 
building. 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
A Pastoral Visit, by Richard N. Brooke, Va., 1880, ex- 
hibited here, attracts special note. It gives the interior of 
the cabin of a field-negro, who in his soiled clothes sits at 
his table, surrounded by his wife and three children, after 
his homely meal. He has evidently just laid down his 
banjo, and is listening with stolid respect to the colored 
pastor just dropped in, who, while holding out his plate for a 
mess of bonny-clabber from the wife, turns his face towards 
the husband, whom he is addressing. His umbrella, hat, 
and hymn-book are behind his chair; the children seem 
awfully impressed by the visitor. The bald head, with a 
periphery of white hair, the gray beard and kindly expres- 
sion of the eyes seen through the gold spectacles, make 
the figure of the pastor one of faultless character, while all 
the accessories of the kitchen are rendered with the most 
realistic truth, making it what it professes to be, a scene 
from real life. Mr. Brooke is a young Virginian, who has 
studied abroad under Bonnat, and has set a good example 
to his brother artists returned from foreign study by 
applying his art to a subject so American, —so original. 
Another exhibit is a large picture representing Washing- 
ton and the Duc de Lauzun at Yorktown, 1781, by John 
Lewis Brown, of Paris. These distinguished personages 
are out on a reconnaissance, and a dashing hussar points 
them to the French fleet lying in the river. — The Gallery 
has been recently presented with a few old prints by Mr. 
Triebj. of this city. Among them are some etchings, by 
Jan Fyt (b. 1606, d. 1661).— The vacancy in the Board 
of Trustees, caused by the death of Mr. Henry D. Cooke, 
has been filled by the election of Mr. Samuel H. Kauff- 
mann, of the Washington Evening Star. 

Museum OF FINE Arts, Boston. — From the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Trustees it appears that the Museum 
was visited in the year 1880 by 167,843 persons, of whom 
20,608 paid an admission fee. The average number of 
visitors on Saturdays was 1,093; on Sundays, 1,519; on 
pay days, 78. For season tickets only $35 was received 
during the year. The Trustees have received from Mr. 
Benjamin P. Cheney the generous gift of $5,000, the in- 
come of which is to be applied to the purchase of works 
of art. This sum has been set apart for the purpose, 
and is called the Cheney Fund. The Trustees have 
also received from the estate of the late Nathaniel C. Nash 
the sum of $10,000, bequeathed by him to the Museum, 
and this amount, separately invested, is to be known as the 
Nathaniel C. Nash Fund. The Museum is still unable to 
defray its current expenses from its unrestricted income, 
the deficit in 1880 amounting to $7,2 2.69. An endow- 
ment of not less than $200,000 would be required to put 
the Museum on a stable footing, and to enable it to move 
forward in its task. The activity of the institution, under 
these circumstances, has nevertheless been very gratifying, 
particularly in the matter of special exhibitions, of which 
six were held in 1880, against only two in 1879. These ex- 
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hibitions were devoted respectively to the works of Hunt, 
Gilbert Stuart, Living American Artists, Dr. Rimmer, 
Blake, and Ruskin. Fewer additions have been made to 
the collections in the past year than in the one previous. 
As the most noteworthy of these additions were chronicled 
in the REVIEW from time to time, it is unnecessary to 
repeat them here. The Library Room has been properly 
furnished, and is to be thrown open to the use of the public 
under a set of rules and regulations proposed by the proper 
committee. As one of these rules provides that the books 
may be consulted “in the Library Room, upon application 
to the Librarian, at such times as may suit his convenience 
to be present,” it is to be feared that the public will not be 
much benefited by this privilege. Probably, however, it is 
impossible to provide greater facilities with the limited 
means at present at the command of the Trustees, and it 
rests with the friends of the Museum to still further in- 
crease its usefulness by liberal subscriptions. -- The only 
late addition is a picture attributed to Diirer. The num- 
ber of visitors from March rst to 23d inclusive was 9,893, 
of whom 8,435 were admitted on free days. For two inter- 
esting exhibitions soon to be held at the Museum, see 
under “ Exhibitions.” The smaller Ruysdael, mentioned 
last month as among the exhibited pictures, has not yet 
been hung, owing to its damaged condition. 

ArT Museum, CINCINNATI. — The stockholders in the 
Art Museum Association of Cincinnati have elected a 
Board of Directors consisting of the following persons, two 
of whom will go out of office each year, in the order named: 
Chas. W. West, Alfred T. Goshorn, Geo. Hoadly, Jno. 
Carlisle, M. E. Ingalls, Elliott H. Pendleton, R. Harvey 
Galbreath, Samuel C. Tatum, Joseph Longworth, and Julius 
Dexter. Mr. Longworth has been chosen President, and 
Mr. Dexter, Secretary and Treasurer of the Board. The 
site of the proposed building has not yet been selected. 
This will be done by a vote of the subscribers, who are 
an entirely different body from the stockholders. The 
latter consist of a body of one hundred and fifty persons, 
each holding twenty-five dollars of stock, without power of 
sale or transfer in any way, the property therein to revert 
to the whole body of stockholders at the death of the share- 
holder. The details of the foundation are the same in the 
most essential points as the legal forms under which the 
Music Hall Association was organized. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL MUSEUM AT HARTFORD, CONN. — 
Arrangements are nearly completed which will result in 
securing to the Hartford (Conn.) Theological School a 
large archeological museum. It is hoped to secure as a 
nucleus the fine collection of Dr. Selah Merrill, who 
recently lectured at the seminary on the giant cities of 
Bashan. Dr. Merrill has passed a number of years in 
explorations among the old cities east of Jordan, and his 
collection is of exceptional fulness and importance. — 
NV. Y. Evening Post. 


ART EDUCATION. 


BosTon. — The “ Permanent Committee in charge of the 
School of Drawing and Painting at the Museum of Fine 
Arts” has issued its Fourth Annual Report. ‘In regard 
to the more advanced students,” says the Report, “the 
only change has been this, that Mr. Grundmann has exer- 
cised them during the latter part of the year in making 
compositions of figures upon a given theme. In the method 
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pursued with beginners, however, considerable chance | 


las 
been made, experience having shown the need of 


a more 
systematic method in the earlier stages of work than ae 
at first been pursued. Under the new discipline advance- 
ment has seemed perhaps less rapid than before, but the 
work has been more thorough, and has afforded a more 
solid basis for what was to follow.” Painting was restrict- 
ed to such students as were ready to encounter the special 
problems it presents, unembarrassed by the difficulti s of 
drawing. ‘The number of students in the day-classes was 
somewhat smaller than during the previous year, owing, 
perhaps, in part, to the establishment of several private 
schools or studios which offered opportunities for study 
with less restriction in regard to hours. These opportuni- 
ties of instruction outside the school, indeed, made it easier 
for us than at first to insist upon our own rules. Those 
applicants who were not able or willing to give as much 
time as we required, we could now turn from our doors with- 
but suspicion of hardship. Although the development 
of the school has steadily tended towards the expansion of 
the elementary and disciplinary work rather than to the 
cultivation of the higher branches of art, so that the school 
is more of a drawing-school and less of a painting-school 
than it promised to be, the committee have not departed 
from their original purpose of preparing the way for a real 
Academy, of the best sort. It is indeed because they have 
found that only on the broadest and most solid foundations 
can such a superstructure be reared, that they have been 
willing to abandon, for the present, any competition with 
the schools of painting. But while they seem thus to be 
taking up with a more modest position than at first, they 
are in fact, as they believe, doing just what is necessary to 
justify the claim of the school to confidence and respect.” 
As the evening class did not attract pupils sufficiently pre- 
pared to benefit by it, and did not pay expenses, it was 
abandoned. The instruction was supplemented by the 
several series of lectures on Costume, Ancient Mythology, 
History of Art, Perspective, Theory of Color, etc., before 
alluded to in these columns. Three clubs were maintained 
by the students, two for painting from the draped, one for 
drawing from the nude figure. The total number of stu- 
dents during the year was 112, of whom 85 were women 
and 27 men; 20 had attended for two years, 30 for one 
year; 62 were new-comers. The instruction is given by 
Mr. Otto Grundmann and Mr. Frederic Crowninshield, 
with the aid of several assistants. A number of free schol- 
arships have been established by the trustee of the Lowell 
Institute, who has also offered to pay for a course of free 
lectures at the school. The expenses of the school for the 
year have been $7,209.88, the receipts $7,087.29, leaving a 
deficit of $122.59. To this must be added a previous defi- 
cit of $953.80, leaving the school in debt to the amount of 
$1,076.39. Friends of the school have subscribed $4,500 
towards a reserve fund, but the committee think it desira- 
ble that this fund should be fully equal to one year’s ex- 
pense, and therefore appeal to the public for further aid. 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEw York.— Mr. Chas. 
H. Miller’s work formed the nucleus of the exhibition at 
the March reception of the Art Students’ League, the col- 
lection comprising about one hundred sketches in every 
conceivable state, and of the widest range, from the mere 
topographic sketch to work suggesting the sentiment of 
Dupré, and the idealistic conception of Turner. Among 
the more prominent works were the study of a woman con- 
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templating suicide, two views of Niagara, and a series of 
three panels, entitled Zhe Whirlwind of Fate. Mr. Miller 
had also loaned the greater part of his interesting private 
collection of photographs and etchings, including two etch- 
ings by himself. Mr. Avery sent a graceful study of a 
lady @ /a mode, seated, by Kaemmerer, and an old-master- 
ish. study of cut fruit, by Ziem, both dedicated to the 
League as presents. There were also a number of photo- 
graphs of English artists in costume, mezzotints, photo- 
gravures, etc. 

~ CALIFORNIA. — The University of California has taken 
possession of the art gallery and library erected at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Henry D. Bacon. The gallery is eighty-seven 
feet by thirty-eight, and the library will hold ninety thou- 
sand volumes. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New YorkK.— Artists’ receptions were first held in New 
York about twenty-five years ago in Dodworth’s Building, 
896 Broadway, opposite Eleventh Street. The premises 
were fitted up as a dancing-hall and residence, but there 
was room enough in the upper part of the building for a 
number of studios, which accommodated a dozen or more 
of artists. These artists clubbed together to raise the 
money necessary to defray the expenses of the first re- 
ception, and issued invitations to all interested in art. The 
paintings, hung in the hall, were sufficient in numbers and 
excellence to excite great interest, and induce sales, which 
were all-important to the promoters, — the “ young artists ” 
of the day.. Novel and successful, this reception was fol- 
lowed by others, until at a later day the different studios 
were lighted up and thrown open to the visitors. The 
building still stands, but as a great warehouse, crammed 
with furniture and bric-a-brac. Under the “ up-town ” 
movement, Dodworth removed to the corner of Broadway 
and Twenty-sixth Street, many of his artist tenants going 
with him. Receptions were continued in the new build- 
ing until Delmonico occupied it as a restaurant, and the 
artists had to seek other quarters. — Next in date came 
the Tenth Street Studio Building (51 West Tenth Street), 
built about twenty years ago. A gallery on the main floor 
was set aside as a permanent place of exhibition for the 
occupants, but co-operation was wanting, and it became, 
and now is, a studio. Elevators and steam were not in 
vogué when the building was erected, and have not since 
been added. Nevertheless, with no high stairs to climb, 
thirty-five artists are more or less active there, and feel 
cosey and happy, their material wants being supplied by an 
experienced “cateress.” Receptions were frequently given 
there, but they were abandoned some years ago, as it was 
thought that the familiarizing of the public with paintings 
destined to be exhibited at the National Academy might 
prove detrimental to the success of that institution. The 
custom was, however, revived on Feb. 24th of this year, when 
the afternoon was made brilliant by a throng of fashionable 
visitors, whose equipages blocked up the street from Fifth to 
Sixth Avenue. The reception resulted in a number of sales 
and some commissions. — The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Hall, erected some years after the Tenth Street 
Studio Building, on the southwest corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, opposite the National Academy, 
Steam-heated, with elevators running till 6.30 P.M., houses 
about twenty-five artists. The receptions here given were 
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also suspended for a time, but the afternoon and evening 
of March 3d were again devoted to the reception of guests, 
who came in crowds, and appreciated the opportunity of 
seeing the works ready for the Academy, the profusion of 
studies, and the various ways in which the artists displayed 
their decorative taste in fitting their apartments. — Latest of 
the Studio Buildings is “ The Sherwood,” on the southeast 
corner of Fifty-Seventh Street and Sixth Avenue. Most 
modern in equipment, with elevators running till 11.30 P. M., 
and a spacious restaurant, its fifty suites of rooms offer 
great attractions to their occupants, of whom, however, 
about twenty only are professional artists. The first re- 
ception, given on the afternoon and evening of March 3d, 
was quite a noticeable event, about four thousand visitors 
responding to the fifteen hundred cards of invitation 
issued. The re-adoption of an old custom having proved 
so successful, these receptions will in all probability be 
repeated in future, and will become fashionable also in the 
other buildings largely occupied by artists. From present 
indications, it seems likely that receptions for the display of 
“ Summer Studies ” will be held next winter. 

The sales at the late Exhibition of the American Water 
Color Society amounted to $32,000: total receipts at the 
door, $5,011.25. 

BROOKLYN, L. I.— The Second Annual Sale of the 
Brooklyn Artists’ Fund took place March 3d, at Sherk’s 
Gallery. The seats which had been provided and all the 
standing-room in store and gallery were filled with an 
audience of whom but few were bidders. Seventy-four 
pictures, including frames, were knocked down for a sum 
total of $4,483. 

The Water-Color Exhibition of the Art Association, 
as previously announced, was thrown open at the Spring 
Reception, on March 7th, to the large and fashionable 
audience usually present on these occasions. An “ Artists’ 
Evening,” for artists, members of the press, and buyers, 
preceded the reception on the 5th. The exhibition closed 
on March 19th. The catalogue enumerated 607 works, of 
which 42 were sold for $3,200. 

Boston. — An_ exhibition, exclusively of American 
etchings, will open at the Museum of Fine Arts, April 
11th, to continue open until May 9th. Contributions have 
been solicited from all parts of the country, and the exhi- 
bition promises to be of great interest. An exhibition of 
the works of Washington Allston will be held in May. 
Owners of works by the artist, who may be willing to loan 
them, will confer a favor by communicating with the Cura- 
tor of the Museum. 

The Boston Art Club announces its Twenty-fourth 
(Special) Exhibition, limited to water-colors and works in 
black-and-white, including etchings, wood-cuts, etc. The 
Private Reception will take place Friday evening, April 
22d, and the exhibition will close Saturday evening, May 
21st. The following artists have been appointed a jury of 
admission: — Messrs. Richard M. Staigg, Edward C. 
Cabot, George Snell, Arthur Rotch, and William B. Clos- 
son. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The Art Loan Exhibition has 
closed. It was one of rare interest. Though its collection 
of pictures was small, there were several of remarkable note. 
Most conspicuous of these were a Portrait of Bianca 
Capello, wife of Grand Duke Francesco de’ Medici, by 
Angiolo Bronzino, and a Holy Family and St. Fohn, by 
Pietro da Cortona. Both pictures belong to Mr. A. B. 
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Lowerey, of Washington, who has lived many years in 
Europe. Among the portraits were Gov. McKean of 
Pennsylvania, by Gilbert Stuart ; Wm. Cullen Bryant, by 
C. L. Elliott, and an admirable one of Walter Scott, by 
Wm. Nicholson, of Edinburgh, 1815. Mr. F. B. McGuire 
contributed his exquisite Paradise Rocks, near Newport, by 
Kensett ; a marble statuette of the Four-/eaved Clover, 
by Harnisch, of Philadelphia, was loaned by Dr. Gallau- 
det, nor must be omitted a Portrait of Louis XV. when a 
Boy, by N. de L’Argillitre, of wonderful character and 
color. In the Miniature Room was an exquisite specimen 
by Malbone. The rooms devoted to keramics, bric-d-brac, 
Japanese and Indian curiosities, were richly stocked, but 
the chief interest lay in the Washington Room, which con- 
tained many relics of Washington and his family, loaned 
by their numerous descendants in this neighborhood, — 
consisting of miniatures, fans, rings, buckles, canes, chairs, 
dresses, a mere list of which would fill pages. 

CANAJOHARIE, N. Y.— The paintings, twenty-five in 
number, presented to Mr. W. J. Arkell, by the Artists’ 
Fund Society of New York, have been placed on exhi- 
bition in the rooms of the Teko Club, for the benefit of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 

PROVIDENCE (R.I.) Art CLusB.—The Second An- 
nual Exhibition of the Providence Art Club opens on 
April Ist, and is devoted exclusively to the work of Rhode 
Island artists. 

CuicaGo. — The First Exhibition of the Chicago Art 
League opened on Feb. 15th, at O’Brien’s Art Gallery, 
and closed on the 22d. The invitations sent out by the 
League were in the form of a clever, somewhat Appian- 
ish etching, by Mr. Alex. Schilling, the Secretary. The 
catalogue enumerated 22 oil paintings, 9 water-colors, 37 
black-and-whites, and a small collection of etchings. The 
exhibition “has been quite largely attended,” says the 
Chicago Zimes, ‘and has called forth many appreciative 
comments. Surprise has been expressed at the general 
excellence of the work, much of which was not, in the 
beginning, intended for exhibition. Many larger and more 
pretentious collections show more poor and feeble work 
than this. The kindly appreciation with which this, their 


first exhibition has been received, will prove an encourage- 
ment and stimulus to the young men who compose the Art 
League, and for whom the future holds much of possibility 
and promise.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The Spring Exhibition of 
the San Francisco Art Association opened on March 
23d. “Heretofore,” says the San Francisco Chronicle, 
“the exhibitions have contained such a party-colored 
jumble of good, bad, and indifferent offerings, that it has 
been determined to exercise some discrimination, though 
the walls remain bare. For this purpose a Committee 
of Rejection has been appointed, the members of which 
have been sworn to secrecy over a carmine-stained palette, 
and whose fell duties will be to inspect all pictures sent on 
to them, lock the doors, and in the watches of the night 
to put their mark upon all such as are to be cast into 
outer darkness and turned with their faces to dusty garret 
walls until their colors crack with envy. It is understood, 
however, that the censors will not be too severe, and that 
whilst good pictures alone will find a place on the line, the 
standard for ‘skiers’ will be a generous one.” 

AUCTION SALES.— Of the fifteen to eighteen auction 
sales which took place within the past four weeks, the most 
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important was that of the collection of Mr. S. A. Coale. 
Jr., of St. Louis, which came off at the Cooper Institute on 
the evenings of March 1st and 2d. The catalogue eny- 
merated 124 numbers, which, according to a St. Louis cor- 
respondent of the Review, did not comprise the whole of 
the Coale Collection, while some of the pictures came from 
other owners. The prices obtained were, on the whole, 
satisfactory, the grand total amounting to $71,477.  Fol- 
lowing is a list of the pictures which brought $1,000 or 
more: — Alvarez, An Episode from Rousseau’s Confessions, 
$1,500; Casanova, Awaiting an Audience, $1,125; Diaz, 
The Forest at Fontainebleau, $2,510; Jacquet, Cinderella, 
$2,240; Jourdan, Leda and the Swan, $2,000 ; Kaemmeret 
The Croguet Party, $3,050; Meyer von Bremen, Fea/ousy, 
$3,850; Vibert, 4 Zheological Dispute, $1,850; Amberg, 
The Young Mother, $1,000; Casanova, The Visit, $1,000; 
Clays, November Evening on the Dutch Coast, $1,760; 
Diaz, La 77is- 
tesse, $1,050; Dupré, Autumn Morning, $2,000; Meis- 
sonier, 7he Musketeer, $6,750; Schenck, Sheep in the 
Pyrenees, $1,850; Stevens, /x the Garden, $2,650; Ziem, 
Grand Canal, Venice, $1,200. 


Constant, 7he Sultan’s Favorite, $1,750; 


The few American pictures 
in the sale did not find favor in the eyes of the public, the 
highest price paid being $350, for Mr. Chase’s splendidly 
painted Venetian Fishmarket. There were also some sales 
of the works of individual artists, — Herbert McCord, Geo. 
A. Baker, Edward Gay,—with not very encouraging re- 
sults. The Baker sale, including not only the works left 
by the deceased, but also a few small pictures by Louis 
Lang, W. M. Hart, Kensett and Durand, realized $2,523 
for 62 pictures and sketches, 3 out of the 65 catalogued 
(No. 57, The String of Pearls, No. 58, The Grape Gatherer, 
No. 59, Zhe Velvet Dress) remaining unsold. The highest 
prices paid were as follows: No. 61, Portrait of Kensett, 
$500; No. 48, Miss Adams, after Copley, $130; No. 56, 
Lady with Fan, $160; No. 64, The Blonde, $100; No. 60, 
Head of a Young Lady, $150; No. 24, The Pic-Nic Party, 
$240; No. 55, Reverie (Autumn), $250. The prices for the 
remainder varied from a few dollars up to $82. Boston 
had about half a dozen sales, three of them artist’s sales, — 
Edward L. Custer (deceased), George von Hoesslin, and 
Alfred Ordway. Prices, as usual, “moderate.” Mr. von 
Hoesslin’s Study Table of the Olden Time, well known 
from having been shown at several exhibitions, sold for 
$130, his Flemish Lady for $195. The two pictures lately 
shown at the Art Club are reported at $130, for or Her 
Fatherland, and $350, for Charity. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY, NEW YORK.— 
At the annual meeting of this Society, held at the National 
Academy of Design, on the evening of March 16th, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: — 
President, Mr. T. W. Wood; Secretary, Mr. Henry Far- 
rer; Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Nicoll; Board of Control, 
Messrs. S. Colman, A. F. Bellows, A. Fredericks, and 
George H. Smillie. Messrs. Thomas Hovenden, J. Car- 
roll Beckwith, and W. L. Sonntag were elected Resident 
Members. 

BROOKLYN, L. I.— At the regular meeting of the Rem- 
brandt Club, March 7th, Mr. James D. Smillie, N. A., gave 
a full, lively, and well-illustrated lecture on etching, in 
which the processes, successes, failures, etc. were all made 
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clear to the large audience present, who thoroughly en- 
joyed the matter and manner of delivery. Mr. Smillie has 
been invited to repeat the lecture before the Brooklyn Art 
Association, and before the Providence (R. 1.) Art Club. 

PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. — At the Annual 
Meeting, held on March 1gth, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: James B. Sword, President; 
Newbold H. Trotter, Secretary ; F. F. DeCrano, Treasurer ; 
james B. Sword, Newbold H. Trotter, Prosper L. Senat, 
Philip B. Hahs, and Thos. B. Craig, Directors. The So- 
ciety held its Eleventh Reception at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, on the evening of Feb. 28th, when 73 paintings and 
sketches were exhibited to the guests. 

FAIRMOUNT PARK ART ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA 
— The Association, at its meeting of Feb. 23d, elected as 
managers for the ensuing year Messrs. A. J. Drexel, Chas 
H. Howell, Wm. Struthers, Chas. J. Cohen, and Fred. R. 
Skelton. The prospect of an early completion of the Meade 
Memorial Statue was reported good, the amount on hand 
for the work being $18,054.99, while the estimated collec- 
tions not yet paid in are expected to increase this amount 
to $25,287.07. The Board of Trustees have invited Ameri- 
can sculptors to send in competitive sketches. The de- 
tails of the invitation issued will be found under the head 
of Competitions.” 

PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLuB. — The Relief Fund of 
this Club, the formation of which was reported in a previ- 
ous number, is to be placed with two trustees, who are to 
use it, at their own discretion, to afford relief to members 
of the Club in cases of sickness or death. If the Club 
should dissolve, or cease to perform its proper functions, 
or if it should fully and formally decide to have them do 
so, the trustees are to transfer the fund to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, to be used for the relief of 
artists and students of art connected with the Academy. 
In case the Academy should decline the trust, the fund 
and all the property of the trust shall be paid over abso- 
lutely to the “ Contributors to the Pennsylvania Hospital.” 

Boston ART CLuB. — This Club, at its monthly meeting, 
on March 5th, elected Mr. George P. Denny to the office of 
Second Vice-President, added thirty-nine new names to its 
membership list, and passed resolutions of regret at the 
death of Mr. Gilbert Attwood, one of the oldest and most 
active members of the Club, who had long served it in 
various official capacities. 

St. Louis. — The annual election of the St. Louis 
Sketch Club took place on March the gth, and resulted as 
follows: — President, Prof. Halsey C. Ives; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. L. Marple; Secretary, W. S. Eames; Treasurer, 
W. S. Schuyler; Directors, J. R. Meeker, A. B. Thomp- 
son, and W. R. Hodges. The interest in the Club has 
fallen off somewhat during the winter, partly because the 
members have been so occupied that they have felt a dis- 
inclination to work outside of the regular hours allotted to 
their professions, and partly because proper provision was 
not made by the management for satisfactory evening 
work at the Club rooms. It is to be hoped that the new 
board of directors will take a more active interest in the 
affairs of the Club, and see that materials are provided, 
and the members encouraged to resume their Wednesday 
evening meetings with the old-time enthusiasm. 

The Graphic Club has been organized about a year, 
and is somewhat similar in character to the Sketch Club. 
Sketches are contributed once in two weeks, when a re- 
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union of all its members takes place. It differs from the 
other organization in the respect that its rooms are con- 
stantly open; and the aim is to make the social feature 
more prominent. An art library has been started, and 
promises to become very attractive. 

A Sketch Club has been formed by the students of the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts, and vigorous work has 
been done by the members. Student Life, the college 
paper of Washington University, is illustrated by them, 
and decided ability is manifested in the illustrations. 

The Pen and Pencil Club, although not strictly an art 
organization, has during its existence included in its mem- 
bership most of the artists of St. Louis, among whom are 
W. M. Chase, Harry Chase, J. Wm. Pattison, George C. 
Eichbaum, and others, who have achieved more than a 
local reputation. This Club was never in a more prosper- 
ous condition than at present. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The Fairmount Park Art Association acting as Trustee 
of the Meade Memorial Fund, invites American sculptors 
to send to its secretary, Mr. John Bellangee Cox, 524 Wal- 
nut St., Room 18, Philadelphia, not later than Sept. st, 
1881, sketch-models and estimates for a bronze equestrian 
statue, of one and a half life-size, of General Meade, to be 
erected ona granite pedestal in Fairmount Park, the pedes- 
tal to be furnished by the Association. The cost of the 
statue is not to exceed $25,000. Artists may, at their dis- 
cretion, submit designs for the pedestal; but its cost is not 
included in the price named. There will be three prizes 
awarded of respectively $1,000, $600, and $400. Circulars, 
giving full details as to the terms of the competition may 
be obtained of the secretary, at the address above given. 

The committee on design of the Blair Monument Asso- 
ciation met at St. Louis, and decided to ask various sculp- 
tors of note for models of the proposed statue. Two 
prizes, $200 and $100 respectively, will be offered to the 
two sculptors whose models, though declined, are consid- 
ered worthiest. June 1st is the date for closing the lists 
in this competition. — Exchange. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of Franklin St., Boston, 
offer $1,500, in sums ranging from $50 to $300, as prizes 
for the best designs, by American artists, for book covers 
and for magazine and book illustrations, both in colors and 
black and white. 

The blocks which received the prizes in the Scribner 
Wood-Engraving Competition (see p. 168, REVIEW for 
February), together with several others distinguished by 
honorable mention, are published in the April number of 
Scribner's Monthly. As usual, there will be much diver- 
sity of opinion, and the judges, in spite of the knowledge 
and fairness which they brought to the task, will probably 
find, like those in other competitions, that every person 
who cares for the matter at all will endeavor to dissent 
from their verdict. The second prize block, portrait from 
photograph, by J. E. Provine, seems artistically the most 
complete of the three, the “marked simplicity, directness, 
and originality of line,” which secured a prize for it, im- 
parting to it a strength and virility not to be found in any 
of the others, from which it is also distinguished by “tonal- 
ity” and restfulness. It is not as perfect, technically, as 
Mr. Latham’s block (No. 3), which the judges say would 
have received the first prize — in appreciation of the minute- 
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ness of much of its work ?—had it not been done from a 
print. There is a passage in the text which accompanies 
the cuts, which will be found well worth taking to heart: 
**We need more simplicity and directness of method, more 
sturdiness of the Bewick type, more of the breadth and 
poetry of Millet, with less sentimentalism, and less of mere 
niggling and prettiness.” The competition is renewed, on 
the same terms as last year, with an additional offer of $50 
for the best block to be done during the year by any one 
who has taken part in the first competition. Full particu- 
lars are given in Scribner's Monthly for April. All cor- 
respondence on the subject is to be addressed to “ Art 
Department, Scribner's Monthly, 743 Broadway, New 
York.” 

Messrs. T. Sinclair & Son, of Philadelphia, offer $800 
as prizes for the best three series of sketches for chromo 
advertising cards, in sums of $500, $200, and $100. The 
designs are to be publicly exhibited in New York City for 
two weeks from May roth. Intending competitors can 
procure circulars, giving all necessary details, by writing 
for them to Mr. George M. Hayes, 506 and 508 North St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONUMENTS. 


A statue is to be erected at West Point in honor of 
Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, who was Superintendent of the 
Military Academy from 1817 to 1833. 

At a meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
held some weeks ago, the following recommendations, pre- 
sented by Mr. Royal Phelps, on behalf of the special 


committee on the Washington statue, were unanimously 
adopted :—1. The erection of a statue in bronze to George 
Washington alone, commemorative of his election as the 


first President of the United States. 2. That it be placed 
on the abutment of the Subtreasury Building on the cor- 
ner of Wall and Nassau Streets. 3. That said statue shall 
be in all respects a complete embodiment of the exalted 
character of Washington, together with the great event the 
statue commemorates, and that no expense be spared to 
make it in all respects worthy of the cause. 4. That J. Q. 
A. Ward, the sculptor, be requested to make a model in 
clay of the statue, accompanied by suggestions in regard to 
size, bas-reliefs, ornamentation of pedestal, exact locality, 
etc., it being understood that, if the committee should ap- 
prove and adopt his plans, designs, and terms, Mr. Ward 
will be employed to do the work. If, on the contrary, his 
plans, designs, and terms should not meet the approbation 
of the committee, he shall be paid $1,000 for his model. 
5. That subscriptions be received at the rooms of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and by the Treasurer, Morris K. 
Jesup, No. 52 William Street, for carrying out the forego- 
ing recommendations. — The statue is to cost from $30,000 
to $50,000. The subscriptions received by Mr. Jesup, up 
to 2 Pp. M. on March 17th, amounted to $20,880. 

The Saratoga Monument Association have received a 
grant of $30,000 from Congress, and the Bennington As- 
sociation a grant of $40,000. Senator Morrill’s bill, pro- 
viding generally that for every dollar raised by local effort 
for such patriotic purposes, Congress should grant another, 
until the sum of $50,000 should be reached, failed to be- 
come a law, not because of any opposition, but apparently 
because of the pressure of the separate Saratoga bill. The 
same result, however, so far as we see, would have been 
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gained for Saratoga had the general bill become a lay. 
Indeed, as we learn of no opposition to the Saratoga ap- 
propriation, which would have been part of the general 
bill, a disagreeable condition would have been avoided, 
which the separate Saratoga bill imposes. As we now 
understand, the bill, as passed, provides that the monu- 
ment shall be built after a particular design. Such a pro- 
vision is not a proper part of such a bill, and is essentially 
mischievous. The Saratoga Memorial should be a work 
of art not only worthy of the State, of the site, and of the 
event, but also it should be an illustration of the noblest 
works of the kind. A thing like the Worth Monument in 
Madison Square, in New York, is simply a disgrace to the 
city. It should be inscribed in large letters, “Job.” Con- 
gress, willing to grant the money, certainly did not care 
that any particular design should be adopted, and it would 
be interesting to know why that provision was introduced, 
or why it was not stricken out. We believe that the design 
is not especially desired by the Saratoga Monument Asso- 
ciation, and before the $40,000 now at command of the 
Association is expended for a design which it does not ap- 
prove, —or which it ought not to approve, — some effort 
should be made to induce Congress to recede from a con- 
dition for which it cares nothing whatever, but which 
threatens to encumber a historic site with an artistically 
unworthy memorial. The work should not be begun until 
this effort has been made. — Harjper’s Weekly. 


NECROLOGY. 


Davip R. BARKER, aged seventy-six, died in New 
York on March 15th. Forty years ago he ranked well as 
a portrait painter, and acquired fame and money in the 
Southern States. Mr. Barker, who was a native of West- 
chester County, N. Y., earned his living as a grocery clerk 
before he took up the study of art, and since 1845 was 
engaged in the auction business. He had much knowledge 
of the earlier American artists, was kind and liberal in his 
estimates of their work, and helpful with his praise and his 
counsel to deserving aspirants. 

Tuomas D. JONES, one of the oldest and best known of 
the sculptors of the Western States, died at Columbus, O., 
Feb. 27th. His career began at Cincinnati, with James 
H. Beard, Thomas Buchanan Read, Brackett, Clevenger, 
Sonntag, Whittredge, Kellogg, and Powell as his con- 
temporaries. Beginning at that period, he was necessarily 
self-taught. Among the best of his many life-like busts 
may be named those of Thomas Corwin (1847), Gen. 
Zachary Taylor and Lewis Cass (1848), Gen. Winfield 
Scott and Thomas Ewing (1850), Abraham Lincoln (1861), 
and Salmon P. Chase and Reverdy Johnson (1875). He 
designed the Soldiers’ Monument at Columbus, and a 
number of other less important works in various parts of 
the country. His striking features, magnificent beard, and 
curling gray hair, together with his general accordance in 
dress and manner with the popular notion of the externals 
of an artist, made him a marked man wherever he went. 
He was an original character, and his varied experience 
made him an interesting companion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Honors TO AN AMERICAN ARTIST. — Mr. F. A. Bridg- 
man had a dinner tendered him by the Lotos Club, New 
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York, on Feb. 26th, at which about one hundred persons, 
of whom twenty were professional artists, participated. Mr. 
Noah Brooks, the Vice-President, presided, and introduced 
Mr. Bridgman, who responded: “I hope to be excused 
from making a speech, because artists are no speakers. I 
thank you most heartily.” A reception was also given Mr. 
Bridgman by the Brooklyn Art Club, on the evening of 
March 16th, at the residence of Prof. Crittenton, and a 
committee of artists, consisting of Messrs. D. Huntington, 
J. D. Smillie, Edward Gay, A. C. Howland, J. C. Nicoll, 
Thomas Hovenden, George Inness, and Winslow Homer, 
arranged for another reception, which took place at Sarony’s, 
Union Square, New York, on the evening of March 24th, two 
days prior to Mr. Bridgman’s departure for Europe. It is 
a most pleasant thing to see American artists, who are gen- 
erally accused of being, if possible, even more jealous than 
those of any other nationality, doing honor thus publicly to 
one of their brethren. Mr. Bridgman, if we may judge by 
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uphold the honor of American art in Europe. His pictures 
are hors concours at the Salon, and he has been made 
a member of the Legion of Honor. But the highest attain- 
able honor still awaits him. He is, indeed, an A. N. A., 
but the ruling powers at the National Academy of Design 
have not yet considered him worthy of being made a simple 
N. A. This shows, undoubtedly, that the standards recog- 
nized by the Academy are far higher than those which pre- 
vail in France, —a fact hitherto perhaps unsuspected, but 
of which all Americans may well be proud. 
CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. — The bill for the erection 
of a Congressional Library Building, passed by the Senate 
on Feb. 234d, fixes the site of the new building upon the six 
squares on the east front of the Capitol grounds, and limits 
the cost of the land and damages therefor at $ 1,000,000. 
AN AMERICAN is credited by the Chronique des Arts 
with having bought, at the sum of 250,000 francs, Meis- 
sonier’s Halte de Cutrassiers, exhibited in 1878, and twice 
before sold at respectively 150,000 and 200,000 /rancs. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE STATUETTE OF ATHENA PARTHENOS. —Inacom- 
munication to the Academy of Feb. 12th, Mr. C. T. New- 
ton gives a description of the recently discovered statuette 
of Athena Parthenos, from four photographs received by 
him. “On comparing this figure,” says Mr. Newton, 
“with the evidence both literary and artistic as to the 
chryselephantine statue, which was previously known, and 
which is brought together in Michaelis, Parthenon, pp. 33, 
34, 266-284, pl. XV., it will be seen that the new statuette 
corroborates the soundest views which have been hitherto 
advanced as to the restoration of the chryselephantine 
Statue... .. The discovery of this statuette is a very 
great gain to archeology in bringing home to us certain 
salient features of the original design in so marked and 
emphatic a manner. While recording these the copyist 
has utterly failed to render the higher qualities of the 
original, —the subtle charm of expression in the face, the 
grace and majesty in the general Jose. This is no more 
than might be expected from the servile hand of a copyist 
in the Roman period, who, probably, executed this work 

s a commission for some private person. On the site 
where this statuette was found, to the north of the Varva- 
keion, were foundations thought to be those of a Roman 
house ; and this lends color to the suggestion of a Greek 
writer in the last number of the A¢henazon, that the statu- 
ette originally decorated the sacrarium or private chapel 
of a Roman house. I should be inclined to assign it to 
the Antonine period, and it was not improbably executed 
when Hadrian embellished Athens.” Mr. Newton also 
quotes a description given by M. Hauvette-Besnault, in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénigue, from which it 
appears ‘that there are traces of yellow color on the hair, 
of red and blue color in the eyes; the crest is marked by 





incised lines, painted in red.” — It is announced that pho- 
tographs of the statuette may be obtained of Mr. Karl 
Wilberg, publisher, Athens. 

AsIA Minor. — “ Mr. Dennis, H. M. Consul at Smyr- 
na,” says the Atheneum, “is busy with his excavations at 
Sardis, which we have already mentioned, and M. S. Ra- 
manac, pupil of the French School at Athens, has been 
sent by the French government to excavate, at Ali Aga 
Chiftligui, the ancient Grynium. Mr. J. T. Wood is en- 
gaged in endeavoring to raise a subscription to carry out 
further explorations at Ephesus.” 

Bust OF CARACALLA. — The Kumst Chronik learns 
from Metz that a beautiful white marble bust of the Em- 
peror Caracalla (A. D. 211-271) has been discovered in the 
possession of an inhabitant of that town. The bust is said 
to have been dug up at the beginning of this century in a 
tract of marshy land in the immediate vicinity of Metz. 
Some doubts have been raised as to its antiquity, but in 
point of art it is said to be a work of first rank, and better 
than the bust of Caracalla in the Vatican. 

ANCIENT REMAINS IN LONDON. — The ancient city 
wall of London has occasionally been revealed in the course 
of excavations, and several recent instances of this kind 
are recorded in the English papers. Systematic investiga- 
tions were lately set on foot by Mr. John Edward Price, 
F. S. A., in Houndsditch and Duke Street, where the wall 
had been uncovered in excavating for some new buildings, 
and his labors were rewarded by the finding of a number 
of objects which will form a valuable addition to the Mu- 
seum of the Corporation at Guildhall. These objects com- 
prise cornices, panels, spandrils, fluted pilasters, fractured 
capitals, bases and shafts of columns, together with por- 
tions of an inscription, and fragments of statues yet to be 
developed. Extensive remains of Roman structures have 
been met with on the site of Leadenhall Market, the exca- 
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vations for new buildings there having brought to light 
some of the most interesting specimens of Roman masonry 
yet found in London. Concrete and tessellated floors have 
been found; also coins of Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, and 
Trajan, fibule, Samian pottery, flue tiles, and other ob- 
jects. In the centre of Leadenhall Street were discovered 
portions of a mosaic pavement in small colored tesserz, of 
a character indicative of the important nature of the build- 
ings details are taken 
from a more lengthy account given in the d4¢hen@um of 
Feb. 26th. 

EARLY ENGLISH ART. — Mr. J. Henry Middleton pub- 
lishes in the Academy of March 5th an interesting paper 
on The Early Art History of England, in which he claims 
that, by reason of over-attention paid to the history of the 
Italian Renaissance, the early art of other countries, and 
among them of England, has been too much neglected. 
“It may be considered certain,” says Mr. Middleton, “ that 
we have too much neglected the fact that other countries, 
and especially England, have had a continuous art history 
of their own, going on contemporaneously with, but quite 
independent of, that slow Renaissance in Italy which cul- 


which occupied the site. These 


minated towards the end of the fifteenth and beginning of 
the sixteenth century in such a burst of magnificence that 
our eyes have been partially blinded to the works of real 
genius produced at an earlier date in other countries. It 
would, of course, be useless to attempt to find English 
instances of painting or sculpture which can in any sense 
rival the best productions of Italy in the fifteenth century ; 
but, going back to an earlier period, we can, I think, find 
work done by English contemporaries of Cimabue and 
Andrea Pisano which does not suffer by comparison with 
Mr. 
Middleton then points out a number of examples to sustain 
his view. Among them, in sculpture, he cites the effigies 
of Henry III. and Eleanor of Castile, in Westminster 
Abbey, by William Torell, goldsmith of London, about 
1291. [This Torell or Torrell has been supposed to have 
been of Italian origin, but Mr. Middleton 
name is thoroughly English.] ‘ Passing on to pictorial 
art,” continues Mr. Middleton, “we have in England im- 
portant instances of tempera painting used to decorate large 
wall surfaces earlier in date than any that can be found 
in Italy.” The paintings in the church of Kempley in 
Gloucestershire, and of Chaldon Church, Surrey, are given 
as examples of twelfth-century work. Of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century “we have in Westminster Abbey 
an important series of paintings, though small in scale, 
executed by an English contemporary of Cimabue. And 
so far from thirteenth-century England being behind Italy 
in art development, it is with the works of Giotto rather 
than with those of his master that we may compare those 
native examples. These paintings, of which little notice is 
generally taken by visitors, form the chief decoration of a 
frontal, or perhaps a retable, which once belonged to the 
fittings of the high altar. . 


any thirteenth-century Italian painting or sculpture.” 


states that the 


It would, of course, be 
unfair to compare these miniature-like paintings with Giot- 
to’s large works in fresco, but I think we may fairly assert 
that our Westminster example is not unworthy to take a 
place beside one of his prede//e, or some of the small 
figures with which he often surrounded the main figures 
on a cross or triptych.” One more extract must close this 
short epitome of Mr. Middleton’s interesting article: ‘ The 


history of English art is commonly regarded as if it began 
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with the great portrait painters of the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries, and little notice has been taken of the fine 
and thoroughly national paintings with which the walls of 
almost every church and the panels of every rood-screen 
had been so lavishly decorated for some centuries before: 


to say nothing of the thousands of illuminated MSS., rich 
with exquisitely painted miniatures, all full of national 
characteristics, both in the treatment of the motives and 
in the carefulness of their execution, the best examples of 
which are certainly unsurpassed, and perhaps not equalled, 
by the miniature paintings of any country on the Con- 
tinent.” 

LIONARDO DA VINCI. — Some allusion was made, in 
the last number of the REVIEw, to the alleged discov: ry, 
by Dr. J. P. Richter, of the fact that Lionardo passed sev- 
eral years in the East, in the service of the Sultan of 
Egypt, and that he became a Mussulman. Dr. Richter 
gives an account of his discovery in an article entitled Zio- 
nardo da Vinci im Orient, published in the Zeztschrift fiir 
Bildende Kunst for February. It seems that the Codex 
Atlanticus, in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, contains 
the drafts of several letters addressed, “Al Diodario di 
sorio, locotenete del sacro Soltano di babilonia”; which 
according to Dr. Richter may be translated, “To the 
Devatdar of Syria, lieutenant of his Holiness the Sultan of 
Cairo.” From these letters it appears that Lionardo was 
sent to Armenia on some important mission, and from 
their familiar tone, as well as from certain phrases used 
in them, Dr. Richter argues that Lionardo may possibly 
have adopted the faith of his then masters. “That Vasari 
heard nothing of it [i. e. of Lionardo’s sojourn in the East],” 
says Dr. Richter, ‘is certainly surprising; but he was in 
general only insufficiently informed concerning Lionardo, 
and the latter may have had but little occasion in later 
years to speak of his mission to Asia Minor among the 
artists. It is, indeed, not impossible that he may 
have had good cause to be silent concerning it [i. e. his so- 
journ in the East] after his return. I am led to this sup- 
position by the following considerations. Of the 
empire of the Mamelukes he speaks as of ‘ our realm,’ ‘ our 
frontiers.’ The intimate relations which, as has been 
shown, subsisted between him and his superiors, and the 
personal confidence which he must necessarily have en- 
joyed, in view of the important mission confided to him, 
can hardly be conceived of, without the supposition of an 
accommodation to Oriental manners and customs. . . 
Lionardo may have been compelled thus to accommodate 
himself, and his readiness to do so, in spite of his Chris- 
tianity, will appear natural in view of his sceptical (/re7- 
geistigen) tendencies. Vasari already complains of these 
tendencies, but up to the present all evidence has been want- 
ing to show that Lionardo outstripped in this regard the 
humanistic culture of his country and time. The Levant 
was filled with renegades in those days, especially Italians. 
Even a celebrated savant of Bologna professed the Mo- 
hammedan creed. . . If this was the case [i.e. if Lio- 
nardo had temporarily abjured the Christian religion] it can 
hardly seem strange why Lionardo, after his return to Italy, 
should have made a secret of his Oriental experiences, 
which are suddenly revealed to us in the drafts of letters 
and other occasional memoranda contained in the hiero- 
glyphics of his manuscripts.” For further proofs adduced 
by Dr. Richter, the reader must be referred to the article 
in the Zeitschrift. The documents in question, with their 
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accompanying drawings, are to be published in the dis- 
coverer’s lately announced new edition of 7he Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinct. In a note, Dr. Richter 
remarks that the editors of the Saggzo had knowledge of 
the address of the first letter to the Devatdar; but that they 
did not think it worth while to undertake the difficult task 
of deciphering the letter, as they took it for granted that 
the title “Soltano di babilonia” contained an absurdity. 
sabylon in this case, however, is evidently not the cele- 
brated city of that name, but a part of Cairo which used to 
bear the same designation. The time spent by Lionardo 
in the East is conjectured to have been about two years, 
not eleven, as stated by M. Veha. In an article on Zes 
Ecrits de Léonard de Vinci, published in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts for March, M. Charles Ravaisson also dis- 
cusses the Oriental episode of Lionardo’s life. In this 
article he maintains that, until the facts are indisputably 
established by published and duly authenticated docu- 
ments, it will be best to withhold a final verdict ; but that, 
whatever may be the case, the artist surely cannot have 
resided in the East longer than a few months. M. Ra- 
vaisson seems inclined to think that the drafts of letters in 
the Codex Atlanticus on which Dr. Richter bases his dis- 
covery, are apocryphal, as some others in the same Codex 
are already known tobe. A most astounding piece of news 
is the French savant?’s assertion that the draft of the famous 
letter written by Lionardo to Lodovico il Moro, in which 
he details his own achievements, and which has hitherto 
been considered one of the most important documents 
bearing on his career, belongs also among the apocrypha, 
or, at least, is not in his own handwriting. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


Paris. — According to a correspondent of the London 
Times, M. Turquet, the Under-Secretary of State for Fine 
Arts, has started a project for the foundation, in Paris, of 
a Decorative Art Museum on the model of South Kensing- 
ton. The municipality is to be asked for a site and a sub- 
sidy: the state will build the Museum, and drawing-classes 
and a library will be added. — The Louvre has lately come 
into the possession of several bequests, one of them a 
portrait of a woman by Flandrin, left to it by M. E. Vinet ; 
and a second by M. Timbal, which consists of Raphael’s 
original design of the Bel/e Fardinidre, a marble bas-relief 
of the fifteenth century, a sculptured pilaster of the Re- 
naissance period, and an antique bust of Bacchus. M. L. 
Double, the son and heir of the well-known collector of 
that name, has also given to the same Museum. in honor of 
the memory of his father, a picture by Gonzales Coques, 
representing the artist surrounded by his family. A pic- 
ture by Th. Rousseau, Le Vieux Dormoir du Bas-Bréau, 
was bought for the Louvre at a late auction sale for the 
sum of 49,000 francs. — The galleries of the Luxembourg, 
which are closed once a year to allow of placing the new 
acquisitions, were reopened to the public on Feb. 15th. 
The following additions are to be mentioned: S¢. Fohn 
Baptist, by Paul Baudry; several new Cabanels, among 
them a Venus; The Pier, by Achenbach ; two small land- 
scapes by Georges Michel; Cazin’s /smae/, bought at the 
last Salon; and two landscapes by Jules Dupré. These 
last, which were bought by the state for 50,000 francs, be- 
longed originally to Prince Demidoff, who ordered them 
of the artist for his San Donato palace. M. Barbet de 
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Jouy has given to the Luxembourg two water-colors by 
Jacquemart, representing respectively the Place du Car- 
rousel and the Pont-Neuf. 

BERLIN. — The Emperor of Germany, in the name of 
the realm, has accepted the gift of the antiquities found at 
Troy, and has thanked Dr. Schliemann in an autograph 
letter. The collection will be placed in the Ethnological 
Museum, and is for all time to come to bear the name of 
the donor. — Some account is given by a correspondent of 
the Kunst Chronik (see No. 18, Feb. toth) of a collection 
of seventy-four drawings by old masters, lately acquired 
by the Berlin Cabinet of Prints, and said to contain speci- 
mens of the first order. Among the most notable may be 
specified six drawings by Diirer, two of which are large 
portraits ; two brilliant specimens by Rubens,—a masterly 
landscape study, and a figure after Mantegna; four Rem- 
brandts, among them a very bold sketch representing 
Christ bearing the cross; a study of several heads on one 
sheet, by Michelangelo; a masterly sketch of a Madonna, 
executed with the brush, by Paolo Veronese; and others 
by Fra Bartolommeo, Verrocchio, Vittore Pisano, Agos- 
tino Busti, etc. There are also several miniatures, of 
which one, by Liberale da Verona, represents the holy 
women with St. John and Joseph of Arimathea surrounding 
the dead body of Christ. 

MopENA. — The visitors to Modena, writes a corre- 
spondent of the Kunst Chrontk, will be disagreeably sur- 
prised to find that, for some years to come, the important 
collection of paintings cannot be seen. The rooms in the 
Palazzo Ducale, in which the paintings were hung, have 
been taken possession of by the Italian Ministry of War, 
for the purposes of a military school, and the paintings are 
standing around in confusion in some of the rooms of the 
Academy, where they are not shown. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE SALON OF 1881.— The regulations for the coming 
Salon, as adopted by the society of artists to whom its 
management has been delegated, are published in the 
Chronique des Arts of Feb. 19th. The most important 
paragraphs are those relating to the jury, which is to be 
elected by all French artists who have once before been 
admitted to the Salon, and to the exempts, which are to be 
done away with entirely, so that every work offered for 
admission will have to be passed upon by the jury. The 
exhibition will remain open from May 2d to June 2oth. 
There will be three classes of ordinary medals, which will 
be awarded by the juries of the sections. Honorable men- 
tions may also be voted by the juries. In addition there 
will be one medal of honor in each section, which will be 
voted for by the jury and all the exhibitors in each section 
combined, one third of all the votes deposited being neces- 
sary for a choice. In the section of painting the number 
of exhibits is limited to 2,500 oils, and 1,200 designs, 
water-colors, miniatures, pastels, etc. 

Paris. — In accordance with a decision of the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, a public exhibition of 
the works of art bought for the national museums will be 
held quarterly in the Louvre, in the Salle des Tapisseries. 

Lonpon. — Speaking of Mr. Whistler’s exhibition of 
fifty pastel drawings, at the rooms of the Fine Art Society, 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore (see Academy, Feb. 19th) says 
that it “shows him, perhaps, to greater advantage than has 
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any previous exhibition of his engaging and impressive, if 
sometimes wayward, art. Of the etchings displayed sev- 
eral weeks ago, some were, as was said at the time in this 
very journal, distinctly disappointing; others were most 
agreeable reminiscences of a Venetian mingling of glory 
and squalor. The pastels, if unequal, are unequal within 
much narrower limits. Here and there they may be inex- 
pressive ; here and there the gold has not been hit; but 
the arrow has not fallen absurdly wide of it. There are, it 
is true, two or three nocturnes scarcely better than the oil- 
sketches —the agreeable if insufficient beginnings — fa- 
miliar under the name of ‘nocturnes’ to the visitor to 
the Grosvenor Gallery. But feeble and immature perform- 
ances are quite the exceptions; generally the pastels 
achieve most thoroughly the success that is proper to 
them. Nor would it be doing quite justice to these 
fascinating pastels to speak of them as the record of rapid 
impressions. Venetian nature and Venetian art have really 
been looked at very closely, as well as with an artist’s eye, 
before so many of their essential characteristics came to 
be recorded in this swift but penetrating way.” — A propos 
of the contemplated test exhibition of etchings, Mr. A. 
Evershed, the etcher, writes to the Atheneum, complain- 
ing of the character of the body which is to have the power 
of election to the new society.“ We are not informed by 
the prospectus,” says Mr. Evershed, ‘‘ who the painter- 
etchers constituting the provisional council are. It would 
be satisfactory to the whole body of etchers to know who 
they are, and whether election into the society is likely to 
be open, or governed by a clique.” 


As a preferable mode 
of procedure Mr. Evershed proposes election by vote of all 


the exhibitors. 

EDINBURGH. — The Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy opened on Feb. 19th with about 1,100 
works, selected out of nearly 3,000 offered. 

VIENNA. — The International Art Exhibition, planned 
for the year 1882, seems to be a fixed fact. Of the re- 
quired guaranty fund of 200,000 florins, 130,000 were sub- 
scribed within a short time. Baron Rothschild has shown 
himself especially liberal, as he has placed the sum of 
100,000 florins, without interest, at the disposal of the Art- 
ists’ Association (Kiinstergenossenschaft) under whose 
auspices the exhibition will be held. 

AUCTION SALES. — At the sale of the Giles Collection 
in London, on Feb. 4th and 5th, the following prices were 
obtained for Liber Studiorum plates : — Raglan Castle, 3d 
state, £7; Oakhampton, 2d state, £4 4s.; Mildmay Marine, 
2d state, £6; Hind Head Hill, 2d state, £7 7s.; Solway 
Moss, £8 18s. 6d.; Watercress Gatherers, ist state, £16 
55. 6d.; Twickenham, ist state, £23 5s.; /nverary Castle, 
Ist state, £22 1s.; The Alps from Grenoble, 3d state, £5 ; 
Ben Arthur, ist state, £55 2s. 6d.; Aesacus and Hesperie, 
Ist state, £107 2s. “It is probable,” says the Acad- 
emy, “ that the last-named sum is the highest price ever 
given for a single print in the great serial publication of 
Turner.” A copy of Blake’s Canterbury Pilgrims brought 
£35; a drawing by the same artist, Zeach these Souls to 
Fly, went for £2 6s. Of a number of Samuel Palmer’s 
sketches and water-colors, a picture entitled Tw#/ight ob- 
tained the highest price, viz. £162. At a miscellaneous 
sale held in London on Feb. 5th, the following prices were 
paid for old masters : — Titian, Virgin and Child, with St. 
John and St. Catherine in a landscape, £162; J. van 
Goyen, A Dutch Town, £210; D. Teniers, /nterior of a 
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Cabaret, £173; Lancret, Féte Champétre, £131. At a 
sale of water-colors, on Feb. 11th, in the same city, the 
highest prices paid were £393, for Sir J. Gilbert’s Sir Ay. 
drew Aguecheek writes a Chailenge, and £129 for David 
Cox’s Lower End of Llyndinas. At the sale of the 
Kurtz collection, London, Feb. 11th, the following Pic- 
tures brought over £200:—A. Bonheur, Castle on the 
Banks of a River, £231; Henriette Brown, An American 
Capmaker, £252; G. Doré, An Alpine Scene, £252; Es- 
cosura, 7he Singing Lesson, £252; L. Gallait, Columbus in 
Prison, £504; Tasso in Prison, £472; Neapolitan Flower- 
Girl, £304; J. H. L. De Haas, Going to the Fields, £215; 
N. E. Keyser, Columbus and his Child in the Convent at 
Pietra Santa, £278 ; B. C. Koekkoek, A View on the Meuse, 
£299; L. Knaus, War Scene in Germany, XIV th Century, 
£451; H. Merle, \/arguerite trying on the Fewels, £420; 
E. Nicol, 7he Sabbath Day, £540; A. Piot, Child with 
Wild Flowers, £246; Alma-Tadema, 7he Ambush At- 
tack, £451; E. Verboeckhoven, 7he Coming Storm, £472; 
Sheep and Domestic Poultry in a Stable, £273.— At Paris 
the auctioneers have also been lively. An artists’ sale by 
Philippe Rouseau produced about $8,600. The highest 
price paid being $1,420, for Les Huitres. A series of small 
sketches, measuring Io by 20 centimetres each, made for the 
dining-room of the Prince Imperial, brought from $75 to 
$1ooeach. At the sale of a private collection on Feb. 24th, 
which netted about $108,662, three landscapes by Rous- 
seau went for respectively $9,200, $9,720, and $9,800; 
Millet’s Gardeuse d’Oies brought $7,100; Manet’s Z’En- 
fant a4 VEpée, $1,820; Ingres’s Angélique, $2,000; Du- 
pré’s Grand Pacage du Limousin, $8,600; Forét, $3,910; 
Barques de Péche, $2,010; Delaroche’s Christ au Fardin 
des Oliviers, $1,840; Delacroix’s Convulsionnaires de 
Tanger, $19,000 ; Chevaux sortant de [ A breuvoir, $4,900 ; 
Decamps, Les Bicheronnes, $1,500; and Bonvin’s L’Ave- 
Maria, $2,021. Seven pictures by Corot varied at from 
$812 to $1,302, while Courbet’s AM/arée Basse did not go 
above $440. For twenty-seven pictures by modern artists, 
sold on Feb. 28th, $69,452 was paid, some of the higher 
bids being as follows:—Bonnat, Le Barbier Negre, 
$4,500; Corot, Le Ruisseau, $4,200; Le Berger, $3,500; 
Daubigny, Village au Bord de [ Eau, $4,000; Delacroix, 
Corbeilles de Pavots et de Chrysanthimes, $2,060; Hébert, 
reduction of the Ma/aria, $1,720; Meissonier, Une Com- 
pagnie de Mousquetaires, $10,000; Troyon, L’ Abreuvoir, 
$7,340; Berger et Troupeau, $5,100; Un Pédturage, 
$8,012. The most important sale, however, is that of 
the collection of Mr. John W. Wilson, which took place 
at his mansion in Paris on March 14th, 15th, and 16th, 
and the leading prices obtained at which were sent over 
by cable, and have therefore become familiar to the read- 
ers of the REviEw from the daily papers. An extraordi- 
nary price is that paid for Millet’s ZL’ Angelus, viz. $32,000. 
Frans Hals’s Portrait of Scriverius, and Portrait of the 
Wife of Scriverius, two diminutive works, scarcely six 
inches long, were sold, after a fierce contest, for $16,000. 
But the highest price of all, $40,000, was paid for Rem- 
brandt’s Portrait of a Man. The sum total of the three 
days’ sale is reported at 2,032,345 francs, or $406,469. 
Among coming auction sales of importance may be 
mentioned that of the pictures of the late Prince Frederic 
of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, now in the possession of his 
son, Count Frederick of Rothenburg. The authorship of 
the pictures in the collection is claimed for Andrea del 
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Sarto, Ghirlandajo, Hobbema, Ruysdael, Wouverman, and 
other artists of similar fame. ‘The sale is to take place at 
Munich. — Messrs. Amsler & Ruthardt, of Berlin, are to 
sell, towards the end of April, the important print collec- 
tion of the late Prince Lobanon Rostowski, a Russian, who 
was known as a fastidious collector for the last thirty years. 
The collection contains capital pieces, in fine states, by 
Rembrandt (7he Hundred Guilder Piece, etc.), Diirer, 
Schongauer, Lucas van Leyden, Jan Lievens, Paul Potter, 
Berghem, Pontius, C. Visscher, and others, and all the cele- 
brated modern engravers are represented by “remarque” 
and artist’s proofs. Catalogues and other information may 
be obtained of Messrs. Hermann Wunderlich & Co., New 
York. 
MONUMENTS. 


The jury in the competition for a statue of Lakanal, to 
be erected at Foix, has decided in favor of a sketch sent in 
by M. Picault. 

M. Tony Noél has been charged with the execution of a 
monument to Albert Joly, the deputy of the department 
Seine-et-Oise, lately deceased. 

Mr. Hartzer, of Berlin, is at work upon the model of a 
statue of Spohr, to be executed in bronze, and erected at 
Cassel. 

Bozen, in the Tyrol, is to have a monument of Walter 
von der Vogelweide, in the shape of a fountain with the 
statue of the poet, by the sculptor Silbernagel. 


NECROLOGY. 


AuGusT BROMEIS, a German landscape painter of the 
ideal school, and professor of landscape painting at the Acad- 
emy of Cassel, died in that city, on Jan. 12th, of paralysis of 
the heart. He was born on Nov. 28th, 1813, at Wilhelms- 
hohe, and studied painting at the academy of his native 
city, and since 1831 in Munich. In 1833 he went to Italy, 
where he remained for thirteen years, and sought the com- 
panionship of Josef Anton Koch, who has been called the 
regenerator of stylistic landscape painting. 

FELICE CHIAVONI, painter, died at Venice lately. His 
wife followed him within a few hours. 

JAcQUES EpouARD GATTEAUX, the distinguished 
French sculptor and engraver of medals, oldest member 
of the Academy, died at Paris in the beginning of Febru- 
ary, at the age of ninety-three years. He studied engrav- 
ing with his father, Nicolas Marie Gatteaux, and sculpture 
with Moitte. Having received the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1809, he went to Italy, whence he returned to Paris in 
1813. A list of his most important works will be found in 
the Chronique des Arts of Feb. tgth. M. Gatteaux re- 
ceived a number of medals, was elected a member of the 
Institute in 1845, and raised to the rank of officer of the 
Legion of Honor in 1861. Being very wealthy, he brought 
together a large collection of works of art, which was par- 
tially destroyed by fire and theft in the days of the Com- 
mune. What is left of this collection is to be distributed 
by his executor, M. G. Duplessis, between the Louvre, 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the Print Cabinet, and the Mu- 
seum at Montauban. 

HuGUES MERLE, the well-known French figure-painter, 
died at Paris, on March 16th, in his fifty-ninth year. He 
was born at Saint-Marcellin, studied with Léon Cogniet, 
received a second-class medal in 1861, a “ rappel” in 1863, 





and was nominated to the Legion of Honor in 1866. His 
paintings, somewhat waxy in the treatment of flesh and 
cold in color, but refined and academically correct, enjoyed 
great popularity in the United States, and specimens of 
his work are to be found in most American collections. 

ADOLPHE MOUILLERON, one of the best, if not the best, 
French lithographer of the present, lately passed away at 
the age of sixty. M. Mouilleron, who was born at Paris 
on Dec. 13th, 1820, was one of the few representatives left 
among us of the glorious days of lithography, —a noble 
art that is suffered to die out from lack of appreciation 
born of sheer ignorance and blind prejudice. Among his 
best known works may be named 4 Fewssh School, after 
Robert Fleury; A Garden Corner, after Karl Bodmer ; 
André Vésale, after Hamman ; and, above all, The Night 
Watch, after Rembrandt. M. Mouilleron was repeatedly 
honored with medals, and in 1855 received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

ADOLF WEGELIN, Royal Prussian Court-painter, died at 
Cologne on Jan. 18th. He was born at Cleve, in 1811, and 
in 1828 went to Diisseldorf, where he studied under J. W. 
Schirmer. Wegelin’s specialty was architectural water- 
colors, and from the year 1842 until the death of King 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia he was almost constantly 
employed in the production of works of this kind for the 
monarch named. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


Ecypt. — Mr. Alfred J. Butler writes as follows to the 
London Atheneum of Feb. 12th, under date of Cairo, Jan., 
1881 : — “ All who are interested in the conservation of an- 
cient monuments in Egypt will be glad to learn that, by 
order of the Khedive, guardians are henceforth to be ap- 
pointed for all the chief temples, tombs, etc. in the coun- 
try. The guard will in each case consist of an officer and 
a number of men proportioned to the area to be covered. 
The sum of £2,000 has been allotted for this purpose by a 
special provision in the budget for the forthcoming year. 
It may be stated that the Khedive takes a personal interest 
in the antiquities scattered through his dominions, and is 
sincerely anxious to save them from such wanton damage 
as they have undoubtedly suffered even in recent times. 
It is hoped that, as the finances of the country improve, 
capital will be found for the erection of ring-walls round 
the principal sites: in that case a small capitation fee, 
levied on all visitors, would probably remove the neces- 
sity for a permanent charge on the revenues of Egypt. 
The condition of medieval monuments is also receiving 
attention. The state of ruin and decay into which the 
tombs of the Mamelukes, the tombs of the Khalifs, and 
many old mosques have fallen, is most deplorable, and the 
mischief is in too many cases irreparable. But native 
opinion is being led to understand and to deplore, and 
measures will be taken, as opportunity serves, at least to 
arrest further destruction. Too much must not be ex- 
pected at once ; but with the enlightened encouragement 
and authority of the Khedive, a good beginning will be 
made. There is another little piece of good news: the 
order has just been given to repair the road to the Pyra- 
mids. The last mile has long been impassable, and the 
road in other places was tiresome and dangerous. A small 
toll might very well be levied to keep the way in perma- 
nent order.” 
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InDIA.— The Pioneer (Allahabad) says that, from a 
recent report on the condition of the great Buddhist sope 
of Sar Nath, near Benares, it appears that the s¢zfa is in 
too far advanced a stage of decay to permit of restoration 
at any reasonable cost. It has accordingly been decided 
to abandon the ruin to its inevitable fate, but at the same 
time to postpone the evil day as far as possible by remov- 
ing all vegetation from its surface, and by repairing the 
outer casing in parts. All available details connected 
with the structure are to be minutely examined and care- 
fully recorded by photography. — Academy. 

S. PETRONIO, BOLOGNA. — Dr. Oskar Berggruen writes 
to the Aunst Chronik from Bologna that the building of the 
facade of S. Petronio has again been taken up. S. Petro- 
nio, the principal church of the city, was begun in 1390 by 
a Master Antonio, but was never finished, as it lacks the 
facade and transept, and the choir has been replaced, pro- 
visionally, by an apsis (see Liibke). The facade is now to 
be built, at a cost of 1,173,675 lire, according to the plans 
of the architect, Giuseppe Ceri. The entire completion of 
the church, writes Dr. Berggruen, is out of the question, 
as the space needed for the transept is occupied by the 
university. 

PALAIS-BOURBON. — The paintings by Delacroix which 
adorn the hall of the library at the Palais-Bourbon are 
menaced with destruction, the stones of the wall on which 
they are fixed showing signs of dislocation. A commission 
of architects, painters, critics, etc. has been named by the 
bureau of the Chamber of Deputies, whose duty it will be 
to devise a remedy. 

VERSAILLES AND FONTAINEBLEAU. — M. Turquet has 
asked for a credit of 205,000 francs for the restoration of 
paintings at Versailles and Fontainebleau. At the former 
place the ceiling of the “Salon d’Hercule,” painted by 
Lemoyne in 1763, needs mending. At Fontainebleau the 
great hall of Henry II., the gallery of Francis I., and the 
staircase painted by Il Rosso and Primaticcio, are to be 
touched up. 

THE MONUMENT TO THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK, at 
Geneva, built at an enormous expense, is said to show 
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ominous signs of giving way, owing to the treacherous 
character of the ground on which it stands. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ACADEMIE DES BEAUX-ARTs has elected M. L. 
Bonnat as successor of M. Cogniet, lately deceased. 

THE New HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. — The sum of 
725,000 francs has been set apart for the sculptured deco- 
ration of the new City Hall of Paris. A list of the sculp- 
tors to be employed, with the tasks assigned to them, is 
given in the Chronique des Arts of Feb. 26th. 

M. LEopoLD DovuBLE, who died in Paris in the early 
part of February, had one of the most celebrated private 
galleries in the French capital. It was arranged in twelve 
saloons furnished in the taste of different epochs, and it is 
said that the sum of £200,000 was offered for it some time 
ago. From a painting in this gallery Jules Jacquemart, 
who was on terms of friendship with the owner, made one 
of his finest etchings, Le Soldat et la Fillette qui rit, after 
Van der Meer. It was announced that the collection was 
to be brought to the hammer, but this rumor has lately been 
contradicted by the statement that the heirs intend to keep 
it intact. 

THE CALAMITY AT MUNICH. — The terrible calamity 
at Munich, which cost the lives of at least six art-students, 
and will leave several others permanently crippled from 
the effect of burns received at a fancy-dress féte, has been 
so thoroughly described in the daily press, that it is not 
necessary to do more here than barely allude to the har- 
rowing subject. From an interesting letter printed in 
the Boston 7rvanscript of March 17th, it appears that but 
two American students were injured, and they very 
slightly. Many were, however, injured in their attempts 
to put out the fire. The same letter announces that a 
committee has been formed, consisting of several profes- 
sors of the Academy and members of various artists’ asso- 
ciations, to raise funds for the care of the sick, and to 
establish a fund for the support or assistance of those who 
will be left helpless or disabled for life. 
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SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


ANY readers will remember with pleasure the engraving of Preciosa 
in the first illustrated edition of Longfellow’s Poems. It was 
taken from a painting by Mr. Huntington, done the year after 

his return from Italy. In the same year he composed Alms-Giving, 

which was engraved by the Art Union for its subscribers. And now 

' MK commenced a series of historical works, which became familiar to our 

i. people by the excellent engravings distributed by the same association. 

The subjects of these paintings, — Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine 

Parr, Lady Fane Grey disturbed at her Devotions, Bishop Ridley de- 

nouncing the Princess Mary, and the Signing of the Death-Warrant of Lady Fane Grey,— it 

must be frankly confessed, were suggested to the artist by his intellectual convictions, at a time 
when certain questions of sectarian polity were agitating the country, rather than by the fervid 
emotions of the artistic imagination. The details of these compositions show a careful study of 
costume, but the pictures lack warmth and interest. As Mr. Huntington does not hesitate to 
acknowledge, those of his pictures “which have been painted with the greatest interest are those 
which are meant to convey a moral lesson, and are ideally treated. Among these are the Sacred 

Lesson, Alms-Giving, Piety and Folly, Communion of the Sick, Faith, Hope, etc. Subjects of this 

kind can be composed without the trammels of a fixed costume; are confined to no age or 


country, and depend upon no temporary excitement for their interest, but appeal to those feel- 
ings which belong to the human race.” E 
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In 1850 Mr. Huntington was the recipient of a remarkable and most unusual compliment. 
Mr. Richard Grant White suggested that an exhibition of Mr. Huntington’s works should be 
opened to the public. The proposal was at once seconded by leading citizens of New York, 
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and an invitation to that effect, headed by Mr. Bryant, was extended to the artist. The collec- 
tion included one hundred and thirty works of widely varying merit. It was held in the Art 
Union Building, 497 Broadway. That is well down-town to-day; but at that date even the 
Academy of Design was only just moving into rooms on Broadway, opposite Bond Street. In 
the catalogue of this exhibition Mr. Huntington took occasion to give expression to some of 
his views on matters of art. They are of interest and importance as indicating what were prob- 
ably the prevailing opinions in the art circles of New York at the time. His landscape art was 
copiously represented. Regarding the treatment of landscape painting, Mr. Huntington writes as 
follows: —‘“In landscape all methods are allowable, according to the subject in hand; for, not- 
withstanding what is so eloquently said by the Oxford student (Ruskin), there is an abstract 
style even in landscape, conveying general ideas of the sentiment of a scene. Of this Claude, 
and Poussin, and Salvator Rosa, in spite of the ridicule heaped upon them by the Oxford 
student, and in spite of their own falsity in parts, so ably pointed out by that author, are the 
acknowledged princes in the field of ideal landscape.” 

This is frank and clear, but altogether at variance with the practice of landscape art in 
France and England at that time, and in America at present. Mr. Huntington’s landscapes, 
in spite of his theory, however, show the inevitable force of surrounding influences. We do 
not recognize in these canvases quite the originality of his other work. They suggest the styles 
of Cole and Kensett. If he had devoted himself exclusively to this branch, perhaps he might 
have achieved higher excellence. Chocorua, painted in 1860, is one of this painter’s largest, as 
it is one of his most effective landscapes. It is owned by Mr. William Walter Phelps. The 
color and tone of the work are agreeable, and the bold outline of the mountain is rendered 
with spirit. The details of the foreground are firmly painted; but the atmosphere is a little 
indefinite and confusing. This painting undoubtedly entitles Mr. Huntington to a respectable, 
if not a foremost, position among the landscapists of America. 

In the same exhibition was included his picture of Faith. It was painted in 1848, for Gen- 
eral Totten, and we quote an extract from a letter to him, in which the artist gives us a graphic 
description that reveals the key-note to the impulses which have directed his religious com- 
positions: —‘‘ The reason of Faith being clothed in white, with a cross of a bloody tinge on 
her bosom, and wearing for an ornament the words written on the border, will be at once 
apparent. I have introduced light falling upon her from above in three colored rays, to sym- 
bolize the Trinity, that holy mystery which I must regard as the test of a true and unhesitating 
faith. There is a reason for the order in which the colors are arranged in the trio which might 
be thought fanciful. Red is assumed as representative of our Saviour, of course indicating the 
bloody sacrifice; blue, of the Eternal Father, as expressive of infinite space, distance, invisibility, 
and perfect serenity; yellow I have adopted for the Holy Spirit, as being the color of warmth, 
the cheering, life-giving, and fructifying principle of light.” 

Although devoting himself chiefly to portrait painting after 1850, Mr. Huntington has still 
found time to execute since then a number of important compositions. One of these, Sowznug 
the Word, is in his characteristic vein of religious art, and, as it was painted nearly twenty years 
after Mercy's Dream, affords a fair measure of the growth of his art. The picture represents a 
venerable man, with flowing beard, expounding the Scriptures with impressive gestures to two 
young women. One of them, in sober garb, is listening with deep attention to his words, The 
other, volatile and ostentatiously dressed, turns away from him to give her attention to some 
passing object. The original sketch for this figure is reproduced herewith. The picture itself 
was engraved for the Art Fournal some years ago. The composition possesses less of the 
inspirational quality which renders Mercy's Dream so attractive. It is more labored, and less 
emotional; but the color is more harmonious, and the texture or technical part perhaps more 
artistic. This is often the difference between the works of youth and middle age. 

The Republican Court is not only one of the most elaborate works of Mr. Huntington, but 
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also one of the most important in American art. It belongs to a class of subjects quite popular 
at the time, representing as it does an ideal assemblage of the notable characters of the 
Revolutionary period. The arrangement of the numerous figures is felicitous, and the pose and 
costumes of each personage are given with grace and elegance. In no work has the artist more 
agreeably expressed the two leading characteristics of his brush. It is noteworthy that the face 
of Schuyler was added after the picture was finished. This painting was exhibited at the great 
Sanitary Fair held in New York during the civil war; was afterwards sent to the Paris 
Exposition of 1866, where it received the commendation of the judges; and was also exhibited 
at the Centennial at Philadelphia. It “was painted for Alexander Ritchie, the engraver, who 
proposed to add to his reputation and purse by a steel engraving of a subject that would do 
justice to himself, while it should also commend itself to the popular esteem. The scheme was 
completely successful. But while this noble work was of permanent advantage to the fame ot 
the painter, it was scarcely a pecuniary success to him. He agreed to paint the work for 
$2,500. But the labor spent in obtaining the different portraits and costumes was so far beyond 
expectation, that the artist was poorly compensated, although Mr. Ritchie generously added 
$1,000 to the stipulated sum. After engraving the plate, Ritchie was yet able to sell the 
painting for $7,500, while Mr. Stewart, in whose gallery it now hangs, eventually paid $25,000 
for it. 

Men of Science, another extensive composition, was suggested to Mr. Huntington by the 
popular demand then existing for such historic portrait groups; but it also tends to show the 
versatility of his talents and their adaptability to the suggestions of current taste. The famous 
Hemicycle of Delaroche is probably the ablest composition of the sort ever executed, and very 
likely suggested the more recent and numerous portrait groups of Faed and other artists, which, 


as engravings, have adorned the walls of so many homes. They have aided to stimulate a taste 
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for literature and art; but, as distinct contributions to the growth of art, we do not greatly 
esteem them. Mr. Huntington’s J/ex of Science holds a high rank in this department of 
esthetic culture; the grouping is agreeable, and the portraits, there is every reason to suppose, 
are correct. The artist tells an interesting anecdote in connection with the painting of this 
composition. 

Of course, the late Professor Henry and Professor Morse are included in the group. But an 
unfortunate disagreement existed between these eminent men, growing out of rivalry concern- 
ing the discovery of the electric telegraph. So bitter were the feelings of Professor Henry 
against his more successful competitor, who, as he alleged, had lied about him and traduced 
him, that he emphatically objected to being included in the painting if Morse was also to 
appear in it. When he at last yielded to the urgent appeal of the artist, he said, ‘Then as far 
from Morse as possible.” While he was sitting for his portrait for this purpose, his sentiments 
on the subject were so violent that he would spring from his chair, and, pacing the floor with 
intense passion, hurl invectives against the man who had robbed him of the honors which he 
thought were justly his own. 

Charles the Fifth, the Pope, and Titian, is one of the last of Mr. Huntington’s ideal works, 
his attention having been almost entirely devoted to portraiture since 1850. Probably no 
American painter has enjoyed the privilege of giving perpetuity to the likeness of a larger 
number ‘of eminent Americans than Mr. Huntington. The list is a long one, and includes 
portraits of Dr. Muhlenberg, President Van Buren, Charles King, LL. D., Audubon, the artist 
and naturalist, Commodore Stringham, Thomas Cole and A. B. Durand, Dr. A. Cleaveland 
Coxe, President Lincoln (for the Union League Club, New York), Chancellor Ferris, Governor 
Morgan, and many others of celebrity. Among his most recent portraits is a likeness of 
General Dix. He has also lately completed a full-length portrait of Secretary Sherman for the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, which is now on exhibition at the National Academy of 
Design. For this painting he was paid $3,500, the largest sum probably ever received in this 
country for a portrait. It is one of Mr. Huntington’s most notable efforts in this branch of art, 
and is also interesting as showing that there is yet no evidence of a decline in his style. 

But we think Mr. Huntington’s reputation as a portrait painter most securely rests on his 
representations of the beauty of our American women. We are sometimes conscious of feeble- 
ness of handling and lack of grasp in the seizure of character when we study his masculine 
portraits. But the refinement of his style and technique enables him often to render the delicate 
traits, complexion, and expression of feminine loveliness in a manner so felicitous that it cannot 
fail of winning the popular applause. Among his most successful female portraits are those of 
Mrs. Drayton and Mrs. Roosevelt, daughters of Mr. William Astor, and the full-length painting 
of Mrs. Warsham. The first of the portraits just named Mr. Ferris has delicately etched for the 
REVIEW, by the kind permission of Mrs. William Astor. 

Mr. Huntington has thus achieved reputation as well as pecuniary success in landscape 
painting, historical and religious art, and portraiture. Hardly any American painter has been 
so widely known, or has done more to diffuse a taste for art in the country. The popularity 
of the subjects he has selected caused many thousand engravings of his works to be distributed 
in the mansions of our cities and the farmhouses of our villages alike. Together with such 
compositions as Cole’s Voyage of Life, Wilkie’s Village Festival, Ranney’s Trapper’s Last Shot, 
or Landseer’s Challenge, they have tended to arouse a feeling for art in a new community. 
Reflecting in subject the opinions of the people and the age, they were yet sufficiently in advance 
of the art knowledge of the people to be esthetically improving, and therefore educational. It 
appears to us, when we consider the results of Mr. Huntington’s art life, that the true sphere of 


his abilities may be recognized in just these works of his which have endeared his name to the 


people. Always a hard, earnest student, devoted wholly to art, never swerving from his alle- 


giance to scatter his powers except to lend his efforts and influence to the furtherance of 
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charitable associa- 
tions, his aspira- 
tions have found 
their truest expres- 
sion in the ideal 
compositions based 
on the principles of 
the Christian faith. 
Mr. Huntington is 
essentially a moral- 
ist and a preacher. 
If he had lived in 
the Middle Ages 
there is no ques- 
tion of the class of 
subjects which he 
would have chosen. 
Hence his art is 
what is called in 
some quarters liter- 
ary art, and as such 
would be but poor- 
ly received by some 
of the neophytes 
of the schools of 
Munich and Paris. 
While agreeing with 
them that the first 
thing in art is, of 
course, the  tech- 
nical part or the 
means of expres- 
sion, yet it would 
be a sad day for 
the world if it were 
settled once for all 
that this is all art 
can do. Happily, 
here in America we 
are only passing 
through a spasm 
which is sure ere- 
long to be followed 
by a sober reaction, 
in which the im- | Hi 
portance of thought ; | ae - 


: ; STUDY FOR A FIGURE IN “SOWING THE WorRD.” 
in art will be rec- 


: By D. HUNTINGTON, P. N. A.—DRAWN BY CHARLES METTAIS. 
ognized once more. 





For the greatest art is much more than simply technical, and therefore also admits the literary 
element. The masters have been story-tellers and moralists, as well as painters. In_ this 
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department Mr. Huntington’s mind is kin to that of Allston and Cole, serious, poetical, dramatic. 
If he had devoted less attention to portrait painting, we are convinced that his matured powers 
would have enabled him to give the world works as dashing as, and more powerful in concep- 
tion and ‘echnique than, Mercy’s Dream, which appears to be the most valuable creation of his 
brush, 

What most impresses one in considering Mr. Huntington’s paintings is their evenness of 
quality. We are rarely startled by brilliance either in style or subject, while, on the other 
hand, we are not often disturbed by the mediocrity or repulsiveness which frequently characterize 
the works of more daring artists. He is no innovator. He could not found a school by climb- 
ing over the shoulders of other artists and schools. Yet he readily accepts every advance in 
the expression of artistic truths, while he is essentially and by nature conservative. His sym- 
pathies are manifestly with the great schools of the Renaissance, rather than with those of our 
day; but he views the whole field with a temperate and catholic spirit. 

We recognize these facts in the scheme of color which Mr. Huntington has adopted in his 
religious compositions, evidently based on the harmonies of the middle Italian school and the 
later revival of Overbeck and Cornelius. What we miss in his handling is force; there is some- 
times too much “sweetness,” to use a studio term, in both that and his color, which suggests 
insipidity. He is therefore most at home in subjects that require delicacy of treatment. His 
drawing of the figure, although he has studied much from the life, is also too often defective in 
solidity, firmness, and correctness of outline. It cannot be denied, however, that notwithstanding 
these defects Mr. Huntington’s art often gives pleasure to the observer. It has been a source 
of satisfaction and improvement to multitudes. If he has wrested no discoveries from the truths 
of nature, if he has not explored deeply into the mysteries of character, or introduced new 
styles of artistic expression, he has, on the other hand, been no tame imitator, he has not 
cloyed the taste with inane mannerisms, and the motive of his art life has been pure and 
elevating. That such has been the opinion of his associates in art has been shown by his being 
twice elected to the presidency of the National Academy of Design, an office which he still 
holds. He is also the successor of William Cullen Bryant as President of the Century Club, an 
association based on art and literary influences. 

If it is not considered presumptuous to formulate a parallel of character in this connection, 
we should say that Mr. Huntington holds a position in our art similar to that of Mr. Longfellow 
in our poetic literature. 

Both have been singularly fortunate in their social relations, and have been spared many of 
the embarrassments which persecute so many of their professional brethren. Both have been 
endowed with an even temperament, and a serious and religious perception of the relations of 
life. Both have treated subjects that have won for them a wide esteem in the hearts of the 


people, and thus, while each by his acquirements and achievements has received the respect 
of cultured audiences, their greatest praise will be that they have led the people to love poetry 
and art, and by what they have painted and sung have taught the genuineness of the ideal, and 
the paramount importance of the aspirations after the good, the true, and the beautiful which 
move our common humanity. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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AMERICAN STAINED GLASS. 





SECOND ARTICLE. 


“a merits and the wealth of ornamentation which Mr. 
La Farge has lavished on its interior, contains what 
will probably be considered in the near future as the 
first example of an American school of stained glass. 
The beautiful grisaille window shown in the accompany- 
ing woodcut is in fact the first now extant which was 
designed by Mr. La Farge, and consequently the first 
which we owe to an American of any prominence as 
an artist, for Mr. Tiffany did not enter the field until 
some time later. The failure of the other windows, in 
the modern English style, to harmonize with the mural 
decorations, was what caused Mr. La Farge seriously to 
turn his attention to the making of stained glass, and 
the first fruit of this was the strikingly successful win- 
dow in question, the only one in the church which is 
in keeping with the general scheme. It was made as 
an experiment, of the cheapest pot-metal, painted and 
put together in the simplest manner, yet the effect is 
as admirable as it is unique. It was not designed for 
its present position, and therefore does not give to the 
full the effect of pearly light, at once illumining and 
toning the wall decoration, which it ought to produce. 





Still the eye instinctively turns to that part of the 
building where it is situated, finding there a degree of completeness and harmony of which the 
other windows rob the rest of the interior. In mediaeval churches either the wall decoration 
was distinctly subordinated to the glass, or an attempt was made by the use of the strongest 
and most brilliant tones, often glazed over gold, to bring it up to the same pitch of power and lumi- 
nosity. At the same time the intensity of the glass was lowered, as described in the first article, 
by the application of the brown enamel; still it was impossible to completely harmonize it with 
the wall surfaces. For this reason the borders of the windows are in all medizwval work a very 
prominent part of the design, and the outer edge was almost invariably left white. The two 
incongruous elements of the decoration were thus kept separate from one another, and the eye 
was not offended by the immediate contrast of the strongest tones of the glass with the neces- 
sarily darker wall paintings. The trouble was, however, still so apparent, that it certainly had 
its share in bringing about the final disuse of stained glass; and if the reader will bear in 
mind that the problem presented to Mr. La Farge by his own previously executed work in 
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Fig. 1.— DESIGN FoR HARVARD MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


By Joun La Farce. — Drawn sy Witt H. Low. 


are a positive eyesore. 
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Trinity Church was even more embar- 
rassing, though not, as it turned out, 
so hopeless, and that it was solved with 
perfect success, he will begin to per- 
ceive why it is that this hundred-dollar 
window, made with a little cheap glass 
and some brown paint, should be worthy 
of attention even now, when so much 
has been done by Tiffany, La Farge 
himself, and others, and when so much 
more may be confidently looked for- 
ward to. The general tone of the in- 
terior of Trinity Church is rich and mel- 
low, but not overpowering or “ heady.” 
Highly finished figure subjects like that 
of Christ and the woman of Samaria, 
which is shown in our illustration, form 
the most striking part of it. It is evi- 
dent that no similar subjects should be 
introduced in the windows, for while, 
owing to their brilliancy, they might 
distract attention from the wall paint- 
ings, they could not possibly compare 
with them in expressive power, even if 
hand. It the 
worst fault of the other windows that 


done by the same is 
they are thus unsuited to their sur- 
roundings. In color, also, they are too 


weak and glaring, and while the strong 





coloring of the medizval glass, if any- 
thing comparable with it had been at- 
tainable at the time, would be equally 
out of key, what was wanted was a 
design which should be at once rich 
and subdued, neither falling behind the 
general scheme nor standing apart from 
it. 


tions; the other windows do not, and 


The grisaille answers these condi- 


The complicated wheel-work of Mr. La Farge’s window serves to con- 
tinue the convolutions of the painted mouldings and friezes which lead up to it. 


Though only 


black and white, it positively has more value as color than the stained glass windows near it, 
and its ornament is so disposed as to lead the eye gently across it, and allow it to dwell at full 


leisure on the more important wall paintings. 


Mr. La Farge had, however, made an earlier attempt in stained glass, which it is important 
to mention, as it led him to the adoption on a large scale, in his subsequent work, of what is 


practically a new material,—opal glass. 


He had, while still engaged on the frescos of Trinity, 


begun to make a small colored window from specimen pieces of glass which he had collected, 
combined with thin slices of onyx and other semi-precious stones to give the richness that was 


then unattainable with the best modern glass to be found. 


tally produced at one of our glass-houses were found to be a good substitute for the onyx. He 


Some pieces of opal glass acciden- 
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tried to get the glass-makers to make him 
some in panes. The process was perfectly 
simple, but was not apparently believed in. 
The window was abandoned. 

Next came the commission for the Harvard 
memorial window, which was to be one of a 
number; and, after an unsatisfactory carrying 
out of his design by other hands, he set to 
work in earnest to produce or procure good 
colored glass, and do the work himself. Much 
of the window now in place is made of his own 
material. We give an outline of it (Fig. 1), 
and also of one of the remaining studies for 
the other windows not yet done (Fig. 2). Re- 
productions of the other two designs will be 
found in Scribuer’s Monthly for February, in 
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i} \ 1; 
an article on La Farge by Mr. G. P. Lathrop. | \ 
On entering into the practical business of ie VY | 
making the colored pot-metal, Mr. La Farge i Vii ! 
found himself again confronted, as all modern ‘ {4 
makers have been, by the difficulty of obtain- } | 
ing the richness and tone so observable in | | | 
ancient glass. The Munich artists, as already ' \ 
pointed out, tried to obviate this difficulty by ’ i | 
using a backing of enamel of the color and a: 
consistency of pea-soup. Many English mak- : 
ers purposely dirtied their work with a smear i ] 
of brown paint and wax. La Farge returned YI 14 
to the idea he had had of making use of the i y\ 
opal glass. This in its chemical composition aI bj 
is the same as the opaque white glass, known Hl j| 
as fusible porcelain. Phosphate of lime (bone- ? ‘ 


dust), peroxide of tin, or arsenic, are the 
coloring matters. The arsenic gives the shift- 
ing orange tinge which simulates the fire of 
the opal. If evenly mixed in the melting- 
pot, and not pressed, any or all of these in- 
gredients would only give a plain opaque 
white, or, if subjected to an even pressure, 
a milky white glass, slightly tinged with or- 
ange if the arsenic is used; but if corru- 
gated or rolled by hand, different degrees of 
translucency and a shifting play of color are 
produced, which render the material invalu- 
able to the glass-stainer. The opal “ body” 
can be used in positive-colored glass with 
somewhat of the same result as if it were 
backed up with opal glass. Used as a color 
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among others, it takes the place of the medi- 
eval nacreous white, and gives value to all 
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tig. 2, — FAC-SIMILE OF STUDY FOR HARVARD MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


By Joun La Farce. — Drawn By Cuartes Merrtais. 
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the other colors in a window, making the red redder, etc., serving, when properly chosen, as a 
pearly gray with a slight tinge of the complementary. Small window-screens of glass mosaic 
are sometimes entirely lined with opal, for the purpose of breaking and diffusing the direct sun- 
rays, which would otherwise penetrate into the room in pencils of colored light. However 
beautiful this effect may be high up in the vaulted roof of a cathedral, it may be incon- 
venient in a dwelling-house. The “warm gules” may not always, as in Keats’s poem, fall on 
‘““Madeline’s fair breast”; and patches of prismatic colors wandering across one’s pictures or 
one’s face may produce an impression the reverse of agreeable. The outer casing of opal 
makes it impossible for this to happen, and gives the colored glass inside a richness and atmos- 
pheric effect which in itself is worth the added trouble. In very large work it cannot be said 
to render unnecessary all further experimenting towards getting the brilliant but deep-toned 
colors of the ancient glass, but it is still the most important addition to the materiel of the 
glass-stainer since the discovery of the yellow stain and of enamel colors. 

Mr. La Farge has taken out patents for the manufacture of “opal”; it is also largely used 
by the firm of Louis C. Tiffany & Co., associated artists, under Mr. La Farge’s patent. Some 
glass-stainers say it does not harmonize with other glass, which is absurd. The opaque fusible 
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Fig. 3.— VARIETIES OF AMERICAN OPAL GLAss. 


porcelain may be so used with other glasses as to be very disagreeable, but it is quite impos- 
sible to find a colored glass which cannot be harmonized with opal. It is admitted without con- 
tradiction that Mr. La Farge and Mr. Tiffany have preceded all others in the use of it, and have 
done much more than all others to develop it. Mr. La Farge’s patent-rights, enforced, will be 
likely to be exercised for the protection of good work against such as may by their inartistic 
use of the material tend to lessen its value. It has always been possible to obtain opal glass 
as an imperfect fusible porcelain, and as such it may have been used over and over again; 
but until Mr. La Farge and Mr. Tiffany took it up, it does not appear that any effort had 
been made to regularly produce it, or to develop its peculiar qualities. It is entirely different 
in effect from the German milk glass, and even from the Venetian opal, which it most nearly 
resembles, for neither of these has its body or tone. It is an American contribution to 
the art. 

All the other varieties of artistic glass are now made here as well as anywhere in the world. 
At present no one goes abroad for his pot-metal; each makes it for himself, and does his best 
to outrival others in quality and color. To give a list of the various effects of iridescence, 
semi-opacity, of surface corrugation and internal stratification, of lamin, fibres, striae, and bubbles, 
would fill some pages. There are not only imitations of the old ruby, topaz, purple, etc., but 
there is also glass which imitates the chalcedony and the moss-agate, and glass which is inlaid 
or sprinkled with glass of another color. We have already, in our first article, given some 
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illustrations, a reference to which will help to a conception of its diversities of texture, but the 
best which can be done with drawings and description combined must fail to convey an 
adequate idea to those who have not seen its many artistic qualities. Some of the effects 
produced in the melting-pot are extremely curious, and even picturesque. A piece of sprinkled 





lass may, for instance, show a very suggestive storm scene,—a mass of wind-swept twigs and 


branches in dark brown, the emerald leaves torn from them filling the sky, which, with its 
flying, shapeless clouds, is represented by the murky white foundation. Another variety of glass 
is of a dark sea-green, through which play long fibres of red, which seem to sway up and 
down, like seaweed in the waves, with the undulations of the rough surface. In this the red 
fibres are developed by heat to any length and degree of complexity. The glass when first 
made is entirely green. Glass has been made by Mr. Tiffany, for special purposes, over an 
inch in thickness; and rough-faceted glass, looking at a distance like the unpolished stones of 
Indian or old Gaulish jewelry, is much employed by him. It is, of course, extremely costly, but 
fairly solves the problem of richness. 


R. RIORDAN. 


DESIGNED BY R. RIORDAN. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XXIL.L—MRS. ELIZA GREATOREX. 


RS. ELIZA GREATOREX was born in Manor-Hamilton, Ireland, the third 
daughter of the Rev. J. C. Pratt, one of the disciples and immediate follow- 
ers of John Wesley. In 1840 she came to New York with her family, and 
for a time seemed inclined to follow a literary career; but she soon re- 
sumed painting, which she had already practised in her former home. In 


1849 she married Henry W. Greatorex, a well-known musician and organist. 





Being early left a widow, with three children, she made art her profession, 
and went to Paris, where she studied under Lambinet for a year. Since then she has visited 
Europe repeatedly, and during the winter just past extended her travels to Africa. In 1869 she 
was elected an associate of the National Academy, an honor which at that time only one other 
woman, Mrs. Bogardus, shared with her. 

It was about this time that Mrs. Greatorex began making the pen-and-ink drawings —a series 
of pictures of Old New York—by which she is, perhaps, most widely known. The work was 
interrupted by a trip to Europe in 1871, which resulted in her Homes of Oberammergau, illus- 
trated by her own drawings, reproduced by the Albertotype process. After her return, in 1873, 
Mrs. Greatorex resumed and completed the O/d New York series, and, finding inadequate all the 
methods of reproduction which she had tried, determined to study etching, so as to be able to 
become her own interpreter. In the winter of 1878-79 she settled in Paris with her daughters, 
both of whom are artists, and, although still working in color, made etching her chief study. 
In the summer of last year she went to the valley of the Chevreuse (Seine et Oise), and at 
Chevreuse and Cernay-la-Ville etched directly from nature. The chief results, thus far, of her 
work as an etcher are half a dozen plates of the homes of Oberammergau, two of Old New 
York (Old Dutch Church, long the Post-Office, and The Battery in Winter), three of scenery at 
Chevreuse, three from Cernay-la-Ville (one of which, 7he Pond, is published with this notice), 
and six or more plates of street scenes, interiors, etc., at Algiers. 

The work of Mrs. Greatorex is delicate rather than strong, in its inception as well as in its 
execution. She has not yet made use of all the resources which the needle and the printing- 
press place at the command of the etcher, and possibly she does not care to do so. Her long 
practice with pen-and-ink has made her partial to the necessarily somewhat dry effect of this 
kind of work, and we have seen that she deliberately devoted herself to etching with a view to 
reproducing her drawings. Nor is it to be desired that she should abandon her native style for 
the imitation of methods foreign to her nature. It is precisely this personal character of etching, 
which allows the individuality of the artist full play, that gives it its exceptional value. Of the 
plates so far executed by Mrs. Greatorex the Old Dutch Church is perhaps the most character- 
istic and attractive. The apparent carelessness in drawing, and the use of all manner of crooked 
lines in it, which increase the tumble-down aspect of the place, is not only an excusable, but 
even an admirable piece of artistic calculation. It calls up the spirit of the scene much more 
vividly to those who were accustomed to its bustle and excitement, than if all the lines of the 
architecture had been faultlessly drawn with the ruler. If Mrs. Greatorex carries out her O/d 
New York in the spirit of this specimen, with such added skill as continued practice will give 
her, the work will surely be one to be coveted by lovers of art, as well as by antiquarians. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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MICHAEL MUNKACSY. 





SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 








~ |N the happy choice of subjects, on which so much of an artist’s 

oom popularity depends, Munkacsy has been singularly fortunate. 
True, in those drawn from Magyar life he has had the advan- 
tage of tilling an almost virgin soil, which the hardships of his 
early years, like ploughshares, only assisted in making fertile. 
His native country, situated on the borders of Eastern and 
Western civilization, and partaking of the characteristics of 
both, yet with customs and costumes distinctively endemical, 
furnished him with motives at once picturesque and original, 
which personal experience inspired with subjective force; and 
what a succession of dramatic pictures they have made! 

The first of them which had the advantage of a larger 
exhibition than the local art unions of Pesth or Munich was 
the Siralomhdz, better known as The Last Day of a Condemned 
Man. It was painted in Diisseldorf, and exhibited at the Paris 
Salon of 1870, where it received a medal, and established the 
artist’s reputation at one stroke. It was followed by a work of 
the same dimensions, — fifty-two by seventy-two inches, —en- 
titled War Times, an Episode of ’48, painted for Mr. James 
Staats Forbes, of London, in 1871, but not exhibited until it 
appeared in the Vienna Exposition of 1873, together with the 
Night Rovers. 

— BR . [— These three paintings, produced in quick succession, were 

all tragedies, — almost painfully intense, but neither morbid nor 
sensational. They exhibited a singular power of conviction and a subtilty of psychological insight 
which awed and captivated even those critics who, like Henri Delaborde, protested against their 
violation of the law of Ingres: —“L’art ne doit étre que le beau et ne nous enseigner que le 
beau!” Yet the force in each was purely moral, and the supreme moment of every drama 
rather suggested than portrayed. Thus the one picture was more terrible than an execution; 
the other, by a peaceful congregation of women in a cottage, listening to the recital of a slightly 
wounded soldier, while occupied in a simple employment, epitomized all the dreary facts of war 
better than even a blood-stained field of battle would have done; and the third —the saddest 
of the three perhaps— showed a human soul wavering between the two powers of good and 
evil, its wings tangled in the bird-lime of cruel destiny. 

What confirmed the impression made by all of them was the unstrained naturalness of the 
compositions. They were neither theatrical nor sentimental. There was no excess, no violence 
of action or exaggeration in the means employed to express it; and the types of the dramatis 
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persone were singularly varied and characterized. Every figure was subordinate to the catas- 
trophe, yet each contributed to heighten its effect. 

In the Stvalomhdz' the artist introduced the spectator into the cell of a condemned man on 
the eve of his expiation. The Hungarian custom permits the exhibition, in order to allow 
friends to take a final farewell of the criminal, and those indifferent to his fate to receive warn- 
ing from it; and before the picture one becomes an involuntary participant in the scene, and 
identifies himself with the one class or the other. It has all the reality of a death-bed and the 


pathos of a requiem, and, shuddering, one asks the question Schiller puts into the mouth of 
Cassandra, — 
‘“ Frommt’s den Schleier aufzuheben 
Wo das nahe Schreckniss droht?” 


In the War Times, an illustration of which accompanies this article, as in the earlier painting, 
we have glimpses into the life of nearly every figure, the saddest story being that told in the 
pallid face of the hunchback youth, on whose lineaments envy of the wounded Hoxved struggles 
with admiration of him, and the consciousness of doing something for the fatherland with the 
despair at not being able to die in its defence. The same sympathy of the artist with the 
isolation of deformity is again exhibited in a picture painted in 1877,—a scene in an Hun- 
garian tavern, where a little comedy between rivals is being played. A young girl—such a 
village coquette as the Magyar poets love to describe —sits smiling beside a handsome young 
blacksmith, who holds her hand, enjoying the suppressed fury of a sulking Cszkés, whose foot 
beats time to his emotion at her inconstancy. A hussar drinking with a group of peasants, two 
of whom are joking with the waitress, surround the same table; but solitary in a window niche 
of the background sits, glaring at the others, a deformed guest. Nothing could be finer than 
the contrast of the frown on the features of the jealous lover,—not with the smile of his rival, 
but with the hopeless misery on the countenance of the crooked cripple, to whom the pleasures 
and the pains of love are alike remote, and who would give, one can guess, his very soul to 
feel, if but for once, even the thorn of passion’s rose. 

The scene of the Might Rovers is laid in a street of Pesth, with the dull gray of a chill 
morning breaking over the housetops. The marketwomen have only just arranged their stalls, 
and are waiting, with hands folded under their aprons, the arrival of customers. The laborers 
are on their way to the daily toil, and at the corner of the street one—a young girl carrying 
a basket— encounters an escort of gendarmes conveying to the central magistracy the inmates 
of the various station-houses, the villanous-visaged haul of the preceding night that the police- 
nets have gathered. Foremost in the sinister procession is an unhappy youth chained to a 
hardened criminal. He himself is not one, scarcely an amateur indeed as yet, but one whom 
a hasty impulse or an evil destiny has betrayed. On the various jail-bird types behind him 
one can see sullenness, recklessness, hatred, depicted; his face shows only shame and remorse. 
His dress is that of a mechanic; he wears the smith’s apron Munkdacsy so loves to paint. Who 


is the young woman struck with a sudden horror as she recognizes him? A virtuous girl, not 
without comeliness. His sister or his betrothed? 


These early successes have been succeeded, at intervals in the past seven years, by Zhe 
Recruits, in the Museum of Pesth, the Village Champion, in Mr. Henry C. Gibson’s gallery in 
Philadelphia, and other genre subjects drawn from Hungarian life and manners. Westphalia and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg have also contributed impressions which he has recounted on 
canvas, among which may be mentioned Zhe Examination in a Village School, and The Two 
Families, —a charming idyl, representing a young peasant woman with a child by her side and 

! This painting is in the possession of Mrs. Willstach, of Philadelphia, by whose lamented husband it was ordered in 1869, the 
commission marking the commencement of the artist’s successful career. A photograph of it has been published by Goupil & Co., 
and it has been also reproduced in an etching by Flameng, which by some mischance has never been published. An etching of the 


principal figure, by Redlich, of which a phototypic reduction was given with the first of these articles, has lately been published by 
M. Sedelmeyer, of Paris. 
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a crowing babe on her arm, watching a brood of puppies crowding around a bowl of milk, 
tenderly encouraged and protected by their mother. Somewhat resembling this picture is Pre- 
paring for School, beautifully reproduced by the needle of Unger. 

The first of his Parisian genre pictures was the Mont de Piété, exhibited in 1874, another 
example of his characteristic penchant for subjects in- which the pathetic predominates. As a 
composition it wanted the conciseness of his earlier designs. It was simply a conglomeration of 
character studies brought together by accident and the community of necessity, which make 
strange bedfellows. On the canvas there was no single central figure, like the prisoner in the 
Condemned, or the youth in Zhe Rovers, around which sympathies might gather and _ interest 
concentrate. In this respect it resembled more an illustration for a novel than a scene from an 


epic; and some of the characters were almost conventional,— obvious personages which might 


have occurred to a less original genius, —such as, for instance, the group around the window, 
the widow and her orphans, the poor musician with his fiddle, the ouvriére, the lorette in silk 
and velvet suffering from a temporary éazsse, and the boy model triumphantly bearing away an 
artist’s sketches he has redeemed. All these are stock properties more or less, necessary per- 
haps on that account; but in two figures the artist asserts his individuality: —in the young 
man (with the blacksmith’s apron once more) who—his arm in a sling, and his face full of 
sadness — holds a watch in his hand, the last relic of a beloved parent and of happier days; 
and the old lady with patrician air and features, who is seated against the pilaster, a fur cape 
around her shoulders and a pug of pure race squatting at her feet. Her hands are clasped 
over a carton filled with laces on her lap, and her eyes are bent in kind but earnest gaze upon 
the youthful mechanic. What is hinted of the story of these two lives, which in age and condi- 
tion make the strongest contrasts in the picture, compensates for the want — compared with the 
artist's more dramatic works —of pathetical or humorous situations in the composition. 

In 1876, the /uztertor of a Studio was exhibited at the Salon, which contained. his own portrait 
and that of Madame Munkacsy. The painter represented himself attentively listening to a criti- 
cism of the lady, palette on thumb, and seated on the back of a chair before an easel, on which 
stands an unfinished landscape. In this picture he made his first successful effort to shake off 
the blackness and heaviness of his color. The atelier is one of those de /uxe which are affected 
by the princes of modern art, and which they take pride in painting the portraits of, as For- 
tuny and Makart have done. What a contrast to the conventional garret studio of novels — and 
of reality also, for that matter—of twenty years ago! What a difference between the workshop 
of the painter’s boyhood, or even the dingy atelier in the Ritterburg at Diisseldorf, and this 
one, filled with rare and beautiful objects, sculptured cabinets, faded splendor of old tapestries, 
sumptuous stuffs, old armor, and curious pottery,—with all the other dric-a-brac made a neces- 
sity to-day, both of the salon and the atelier @ Ja mode! The artist is attired in a coat of gray 
velvet, while the lady’s toilette is of the same material in blue, admirably painted and charmingly 
relieved against the rich, transparent background. Behind the easel, in a corner, sits a child 
model, that some of the Paris journals by a curious blunder described as sa fille; and Zip, 
Madame’s pet pug, reclines in languid obesity on the softest rug. The portraits are admirable, 
and without the least flattery. 

It is worthy of notice, by the way, how well Munkacsy paints dogs, which are accessories 
in many, and principals in some of his pictures. He owns a number, of aristocratic pedigree 
and priceless value, who form part of his household, and with whom he converses as one might 
with children. “Ah, Teleka!” he sighed, on finding the faithful animal in the street, where in 
his preoccupation he had left him while he paid a long visit to a lady, “ ah, Teleka, thou art 
wiser than thy master!” To which the dog wagged a deprecating assent. 

The critics applauded the new departure in color which the Studio Interior disclosed, and 
this encouragement led the painter to advance still further in the same direction, until he attained 
to the perfection of his Wz/ton. In some others of his recent works he has been almost too 
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much influenced by the fascinations of the 
elegance by which he has surrounded him- 
self, and his pencil, erewhile sombre in its 
chastity, has revelled in gorgeousness of color 
and luxury of mise en scéne. Of these, several 
are owned in New York,—the Visit to the 
Baby, by Mrs. A. T. Stewart, the Music Les- 
son, by Mr. J. M. Fiske, Jr., and the After- 
noon Tea, in the collection of Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup. This last is a vigorously painted land- 
scape, in the foreground of which a group of 
ladies, seated around a table on which tea is 
being served al fresco, are watching a child 
who scatters crumbs to a pair of hungry pea- 
In the distance, half hidden by the 
trees of the park, arise the walls of a chateau. 


cocks. 


These pictures possess an episodical character, 
and are fresh instances of the personality that 
pervades all of Munkacsy’s work. They have 
been evidently suggested by his new entourage 
in the hédtel he has recently built in the 
Avenue de Villiers. Nevertheless, the Parisi- 
ennes in these paintings are not all Worth 
dresses and millinery, like the figures which 
one is so apt to meet with in productions of 
this genre; they are charming women of real 
flesh and blood, amiable and sfirituelle. It 
must be confessed, however, that tableaux de 
société scarcely rise to the level of the paint- 
ers genius, and their slight motzfs are rather 
overwhelmed by the lavishness of ‘¢echnique 
and opulence of color in which he has framed 
them. 

About the Wilton dictating Paradise Lost, 
which won for the artist the medal of honor 
at the Great Exposition of 1878, so much has 
been already said and sung as to make it im- 
possible to write anything, either critical or 
complimentary, that has not already been 
affirmed by some one else with acute obser- 
vation and epigrammatic sparkle. When the 
picture on its travels reached 
Pesth, the critic of the L/oyd 


1 The phototypic reproduction 
of Courtry’s etching of the AZ/ton 
which accompanies this article was 
made from a superb proof in the pos- 
session of Messrs. H. Wunderlich & 
Co. As a matter of course, it does 
no sort of justice to the etching, but 
it serves very well to give an idea of 


Puototyric Fac-simite or A Stupy By M. MunxAcsy, ror THE Parntinc “Curist Berore Pirate.” the composition. — EDITOR. 
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plaintively complained that “not a single high-sounding phrase, not one splendid tirade of over- 
flowing praise,” had been left with which to welcome in an equally festive manner the Hun- 
garian artist to the capital of Hungary. A pamphlet of one hundred pages has been published 
by M. Sedelmeyer, the Paris art dealer through whose hands the painting passed to the pur- 


chaser, nearly every line of which is in laudation of the work, “before which,” Louis Viardot 
writes, “the great names of Rembrandt and Velasquez have been pronounced, and justly.” 
Every detail of the execution, every brush mark almost, has had an admirer; and journals 
which differ in everything else have agreed with each other about this,—‘“the Republican 
Temps, the Orleanist Francais, the Bonapartist Pays, the Legitimist Union, the enlightened Jnde- 
pendance Belge, the clerical Defense, the frivolous Figaro, and the grave FYournal Officiel.” From 
the smallest provincial paper to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts and the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
there has been but one opinion. The last-mentioned authority, alluding to the recompense it 
obtained, said, “ Of all the decisions, it is the only one, perhaps, which has received universal 
approbation.” When it was announced in New York that Mr. Robert Lenox Kennedy had 
purchased this chef-d’wuvre, the Evening Post reproduced in its columns a number of these 
eulogiums, expressing at the same time the hope that this gift to the city would escape the 
invidious remarks with which the bestowal of the other pictures in the Lenox collection had 
been commented upon. Against a verdict so unanimous of the foremost critics in the world 
there could be no appeal. The venting Post proved to be in this instance too sanguine in its 
expectations, but, at all events, deprived the censure it anticipated of any critical authority by 
more than hinting at the animus of it. 

Without attempting, therefore, any analysis or description of the painting which the liberality 
of the late Mr. Lenox has made accessible to the reader, it may not be uninteresting to settle 
a point which has been mooted in regard to the inception of the work. The Vienna Zeitung 
declared, ‘The mere choice of the subject in itself embarrassed the critics in their speculations ” ; 
and the Fremden Blatt asked of the painter, “How came he to think of Milton and Paradise 
Lost?” It is easy to conceive how this occasioned surprise to those who were accustomed to 
observe the artist take his dramatis persone from the lowest strata of society,—his poetry that 
of human wretchedness, his humor the winter sunshine illumining poverty and the bitter neces- 
sities of life. The explanation is, however, quite as easy. The true artist soul is a mirror that 
reflects the truths which surround it. That this axiom is eminently applicable to Munkdacsy has 
been already shown. From first to last his pictures have recorded impressions profoundly per- 
sonal, so that even his lighter compositions have rarely been without the tinge of pathos which 
identifies them with his own past. In 1876 he was seeking a subject to paint for the Exposition 
Universelle, which had just been announced to take place two years later. The applause which 
had greeted his Studio Interior was not without influence, and his thoughts turned towards 
some motif which might combine fresh opportunities for the introduction of color and _loftier 
types of the human countenance than he had been accustomed to portray, with some story of 
more general interest than the local dramas which had hitherto employed his pencil. He im- 
parted the subject of his musings to the writer, at that time his guest, with whom a variety of 
suggestions were discussed. It was important for his plan that the theme selected should be 
one likely to awaken interest in England and America, and in this conversation the name of 
Milton was first mentioned in connection with the proposed picture. The painter knew the poet. 
Years before, in Diisseldorf, he had frequently read aloud translations from Paradise Lost, both 
in German and Magyar. He had himself lived for months in the shadow of the same affliction 
as that which darkened the life of the immortal bard; and thus the idea of the future work 
was then and there decided upon. He recognized in the story of Milton and his daughters a 
dramatic and powerful nucleus for a poem on canvas, and the result has been an epic in the 
frame of a genre picture. In carrying out the intention he made no pretence of painting an 
historical work, and might not have been solicitous even to make the heads in it portraits, had 
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such a thing been possible. He diligently acquired all the information at hand concerning the 
history and archeology of the time when the poem was written, with reference to studies of 
details of costume and accessories, but did not attempt to gain false verisimilitude by the 
accumulation of petty facts, having no esthetic value. 

His object was to paint Milton, not the man as he appeared to “a Dorsetshire clergyman” 
or “the painter Richardson,” but the rapt and inspired poet as he looks and lives in another 
poet’s imagination. The accepted and pious tradition that his daughters filially loaned to their 
blind parent the use of their eyes and hands, was the mere thread on which he strung his 
jewels of technique and pearls of profound dramatic observation. What does it matter if a critic 
says of the legend, Mon é vero, and the painting illustrates a fable, and not a fact? E ben 
trovato, and the picture at least is true, if the story be 
false, —true to all who know Milton as he is disclosed 
through his sublime work,—the rival, or rather the col- 








league, of Dante, with the aureole of the prophet on his 
brow, and the odors of Paradise in his hair. 
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MAN LEANING ON A BALUSTRADE. 


PHOTOTYPIC FAC-SIMILE OF A Stupy By M. MunKACsy, FOR THE PAINTING ‘‘CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 


The theme, therefore, so far from being a strange, is a most natural one, and indeed no 
painter has been better fitted by native gifts and personal experience to paint the blind poet 
than “the man who is all eye,” as a German writer calls him, yet at the same time is also one 
who has himself suffered a temporary loss of sight. 

The Shoemaker’s Apprentice, (in the possession of Mr. G. B. Blake, of Boston,) the young 
artist’s first success, was as unreserved in its realism as some of Zola’s descriptions. The yawning 
vagabond, drowsily stretching himself out of a dirty bed in a garret, might almost turn a delicate 
stomach. The picture reeked of the coverlet, and the yawn was contagious. A reviewer, while 
praising the Sivalomhdz, censured it also as an offence against taste and the religion of the beauti- 
ful. It was too horrible, “veridique comme un procés verbal, effrayant comme un mauvais réve.” 
That the painter, in the full tide of success and accumulated honors, sees life in sunnier aspects 
and brighter colors than when, as has been the case in his career, having gone supperless to 
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bed, he arose without knowing how he was to break his fast or where to find a dinner, is quite 
natural. That his choice of subjects and the tones of his palette should be in keeping with the 
altered conditions of his life is not less so; but that he has risen to a higher esthetic level — 
to a recognition of the claims of beauty — proves that the cultivation of his mind and the ardor 

° of his ambition have kept pace with his material progress. This has been the one advance 
possible for him to make, since his ¢echnzgue has long since been magisterial, and his science 
exact; and his achievement of it came as a surprise even to those who had the highest esti- 
mate of his genius. “ Between this picture” (the J/z/ton), writes Emile Bergerat, “and the 
former works of the artist, is a chasm almost immeasurable. All at once, and without anything 
to presage such an event, the painter has become a poet!” 





Munkacsy is not one to doze upon his laurels. Thus far, none of his triumphs has been 
due to hazard, but to faithful and resolute endeavor, and every success has only spurred him 
on to new and loftier achievements. Before the applause which the epoch-making J/z/ton occa- 
sioned had subsided, he had already commenced a still more ambitious work, the subject of 
which, taken from sacred history, represents Christ before the Fudgment Seat of Pilate. Con- 
cerning this picture, that possibly ere the present lines meet the eye of the reader will have 
been completed, a friend in Paris writes: —‘“It is my firm conviction—and it agrees with the 
verdict of all who have seen it—that it will be the greatest work of art which has been pro- 
duced for two centuries. .... I believe it will not only cause an immense sensation, but will 
create an entire revolution in historical painting.” Whether these exalted anticipations will be 
realized remains to be seen. At all events, the artist wins a new title to respect, who endeavors 
—jin this age of sensational and decorative art—to educate the taste and to elevate the thought 
of the public beyond the mere pride of the eye. Munkacsy’s pencil has been ever pure. Love 
and pity have been the Muses of his art from the first, and they will not desert him when he 
attempts to portray the loftiest human embodiment the world has known of those divine attri- 
butes; while the realism of his treatment, so far from degrading the subject, will only bring it 
nearer to our sympathy and reverence. 

JOHN R. TAIT. 


CARICATURE OF M. MuNKACSY, 


By HIMSELF, AFTER SEEING REGNAULT’s “ SALOME.” 
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THE EXHIBITIONS. 





VII.—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


FIFTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED MARCH 22. CLOSES May 14.) 





NCE more the great an- 
nual event of the Ameri- 

can art world —the Exhibition 
of the National Academy of 
Design —has arrived. Nearly 
two generations have elapsed 
since the first Exhibition, and 
of those who contributed to it 
the venerable Robert W. Weir 
is probably the only one who 
also participates in the present 
Exhibition. The period be- 
tween these two events has 
been sufficiently long for im- 
provement in the character of 
the works shown. We have 
' not, indeed, produced any 
say painters who have excelled 
vi“ Stuart in portraiture or in the 
matter of color, for it would 

be difficult to surpass him, 
unless one painted JZona 
Lisas; but in all other de- 
partments there was abundant 
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A CHRISTIAN MARTYR. in other respects. 


Progress was, indeed, soon 
apparent in landscape, which 
reached a high, although, it must be frankly admitted, not the highest position. The recent efforts of some of our 
leading landscape painters, under the stimulus of competition, are so superior in some cases to the works on which 
their earlier fame was established, that the American landscape school of twenty-five years ago, admirable as it was, 
must be assigned only a second rank. During this interval figure painting also, if we except the work of a few 
artists like Mount, Leutze, or Eastman Johnson (and W. H. Beard in animal genre), made no appreciable progress. 
The genre and historical paintings on the walls of the Academy were often so weak, that the fame obtained by 
their authors seems incredible to the present generation. It was the same with some of our earlier writers, who 
also owed their reputation to a low standard of criticism. 

Thus our art proceeded for a couple of decades, and, before reaching anything like a respectable position, the 
so-called American school seemed on the point of expiring from a conventionalism which generally comes only 
after the culminating successes of a great national school. Without esteeming the late Mr. Hunt as highly as he 
is esteemed by some of his local devotees, we must yet candidly admit that we owe to him the stimulus to progress. 
He it was who first directed the attention of our students to the ateliers of Paris and Munich, and it is the breeze 


By J. CARROLL BECKWITH. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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AN IDYL OF THE LAKE. 


3y Henry A. Loop, N.A.—From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 

















SUNSET NEAR THE COAST. 


By J. C. Nicott, A. N. A.— From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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they made on returning that caused 
the stirring up of the stagnant waters 
of American art. 

Since the inauguration of | this 
movement the opening of each annual 
exhibition has been looked forward to 
with unwonted eagerness. What will 
be its character? What new artists 
will make their dééu¢? What new 
eccentricities are to startle the public, 
and present new themes for discussion 
in the studios? Nor is the result dis- 
appointing. For a while to come, at 
least, we may look for peculiar features 
in each exhibition, indicating the un- 
easiness of progress and the healthy 
discontent of an age conscious of its 
ability to surpass former effort, and 
determined to strive for and to realize 
the ideal. 

As a matter of course, it is said of 
this as of all previous exhibitions, espe- 
cially by the: artists whose works have 
been accepted, that it is “the best 
ever held in the Academy.” ‘The feel- 
ing is natural, because the impressions 
of the past have faded, while those of 
the present are vivid. But, after mak- 
ing due allowance for this general fact, 
we think we may confidently state, in 
spite of much adverse criticism, that 
the Exhibition of 1881 does undoubt- 
edly possess merits which strongly dis- 
tinguish it from its predecessors. 

We find, for example, that figure 
and genre painting is more largely 
represented than ever before. Another 
good feature of the Exhibition is its 
average excellence, resulting from the 
higher standard forced upon the jury 
by the greater number and the larger 
size of the works offered, so that some 
five hundred works had to be rejected, 
in spite of the innovation of an addi- 
tional lower line along the floor. Nor 
can it be denied that the committee 
have shown commendable catholicity 
in extending the hospitality of the 
Academy to every style and school.! 
The prominence achieved by the lady 


1 The catholicity praised by Mr. Benja- 
min will probably be admitted by all who 
have visited the Academy. But it can do 
no harm to state here, as a matter of fact, 
that probably no exhibition ever held has 
caused so much dissatisfaction on the score 
of hanging, among artists as well as laymen, 
as the present one. — EDITOR. 
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A SOUTH-SIDE LANE, LONG ISLAND. 


By CHARLES H. MILLER, N. A.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


artists, who make an excellent display, superior to any we have before seen there, must also be noticed. Charac- 
teristic of the feminine mind, their art is much more concerned with figure and flower painting than with landscape. 
Some of the best compositions in this Exhibitien are by ladies. 

But while we admit with satisfaction the improvement apparent in the present over past exhibitions, it must be 
conceded, on the other hand, that, with a few notable exceptions, the evidences of a powerful imagination, of 
strongly imperative inspiration, of minds stored with great thoughts, are absent quite as much as ever. And this 
fact makes itself felt all the more this year, because never before has greater technical skill been displayed at the 
Academy, so that the contrast between the method— which ought to be but the means to an end—and the 
thought is too often painfully apparent. It must, however, be said in extenuation, that American art in this respect 
shares the character of most of the art of the age. Knowledge and skill are abundant everywhere, but very rarely, 
whether in France, in England, or in Germany, do we discover evidences of vast minds, such as those of the 
masters of old, who struck notes on the great bell of time that shall ring down the ages while the world shall last, 
and man shall struggle with and triumph over destiny. What we want is artists who think with the seriousness of 
Hawthorne and Walt Whitman, who see more in humanity than a mere frame of flesh and bone, on which to hang 
graceful draperies, whose thoughts are not limited by ¢echnégue, and who take an interest in affairs outside of 
their profession. Artists of this stamp we shall look for in vain so long as our painters and sculptors do not take 
a broader view of the mission of art. Art is a factor in the advance of the race ; its purpose is through the material 
eye to interpret the great truths of life and nature ; not merely to please the optic nerve, but to elevate the soul. 

An artist whose works indicate an awakening perception of the seriousness of his calling is Mr. Hovenden, who 
from year to year gives additional evidence that he may justly claim a place in the front rank of painters, whether here 
or abroad. His Zz Hoc Signo Vinces represents a scene in Brittany during the Revolution, when the chouwans 
were mustering to fight for the crown. A Breton peasant and his wife form the central group. The wife is fasten- 
ing the badge of fealty on the bosom of her young husband. He gazes down on her with an expression combining 
deep love and solicitude for her with stern resolve to do his whole duty to the cause to which he is devoting his 
life. Never have we seen a painting by an American artist exhibiting more feeling for suffering and heroic 
humanity, expressed with greater artistic excellence. 

Unfortunately, our people do not yet demand art that is born of deep feeling. We are optimists, and repel 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


By J. G. Brown, N. A.— DRAWN By H. P. SHARE. 








CHILDREN ROASTING APPLES. 


By J. WELLS CHAMPNEY.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


seriousness in art and literature. We 
shall know better in time. Optimism 
is incompatible with the perception of 
the greatest truths or with the highest 
development, whether national or indi- 
vidual. Even the ancient Greeks were 
not optimists, — their greatest poets 
were tragedians, their greatest artists 
wrought tragedies in marble, their phi- 
losophers speculated on the problem 
of evil and the destiny of man, — 
and we Americans shall never be truly 
great until we are willing to be serious 
and to admit seriousness in art. 

But in spite of these limitations we 
are quite willing to admit that there is 
noble art, if not all the seriousness to 
be desired, to be found in the present 
Exhibition. The large south gallery 
has shown no higher average of merit 
since it was built. On the south side, 
within the space of a few feet, there 
are eight or ten paintings that seem to 
touch the high-water mark thus far 
reached in native art. Mr. Inness, in 
his Old Roadway, steers a middle 
course between the finish of his earlier 
style and the impressionism of his re- 
cent efforts. It is a superb piece of 
light and color, replete with a fine 
woodland sentiment. If the horse 
looked a little less like a sheep, no 
injury would have resulted to the gen- 
eral effect. Adjoining this picture is 
Mr. Loop’s /dyl of the Lake, which 
we may consider his most satisfactory 
work. ‘This artist is by nature a poet 
of a feeling akin to that of Theokritos, 
and it is through such compositions as 
this, which are the true offspring of his 
taient, rather than through his portraits, 
that we are best able to measure his 
powers. We look for pure fancy in his 
works rather than for strength, and in 
this respect the present composition is 
most winning, both to the artist and 
the popular observer. Mr. Wyant, in 
his landscape entitled Az Old Clear- 
éng, which hangs near by, has been 
unusually happy in his choice of sub- 
ject, for it is both artistic and pleasing. 
These two ideas do not necessarily go 
together, especially in some of the 
bizarre effects sought after by many of 
our younger artists. In the rendering 
of nature, Mr. Wyant has also been 
peculiarly happy in this picture, in 
which breadth and detail are marvel- 
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A DAY OF WIND AND RAIN ON A HEATH. 


By J. R. BREvoorT, N. A.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


lously combined. The triumph of the artist is all the greater, as the theme is of the simplest, — the stony bed of a 
woodland brook, glistening with a scanty stream, woods of recent growth which darken the left of the scene, while 
a burst of clear sunlight, breaking out of a June sky, warms the middle distance. On either side of this landscape 
hang two portraits which command attention by their excellence, and the adaptation of the style to the subject. 
The portrait of a lady by Mr. Porter is slightly artificial compared with its rival. But the costume and the charac- 
ter of the subject — a lady evidently accustomed to move in society — seem to require a treatment such as he has 
adopted. It is very graceful, like all of this artist’s portraits, and the textures are skilfully suggested. The bloom- 
ing girl, on the threshold of life and yet ignorant of its troubles, whom Mrs. Merritt has portrayed, is treated less 
conventionally, and could scarcely have been improved. Holding a leafy twig in her hand, and the blonde tresses 
and fresh complexion harmonizing with the delicate rose of her costume, she is indeed an admirable subject for 
one of the best portrait painters of America. Mr. F. D. Millet’s Portrait of Kate Field, which hangs above the 
picture just described, is one of the most ambitious works in the Exhibition. The largeness of treatment is in its 
favor, the pose is agreeable and original, and the ¢echnigue and drawing are also good. The combination of 
colors, however, seems less satisfactory. There is in it a little of the affectation of certain modern schools, —a too 
evident ad captandum effect to be thoroughly pleasant. 

We cannot praise the works of Mr. Charles H. Miller, whose Autumn at Valley Stream hangs near by, 
without qualification. They are pitched in a key far lower than nature, and lower than is necessary to represent 
nature ; and the black ground on which they are evidently painted sometimes gives them a tone that verges on 
sickly unreality. But this is not the result of ignorance or incapacity. Mr. Miller works from abundant knowledge, 
and with a deliberate method. He aspires to reach the tonality of the old masters, and sometimes approaches 
very near to it, apparently forgetting, however, that the extreme richness of their works is due to the touch of time. 
He seems to apply to art the forcing process by which the wine-grower in two years imparts to his vintage the 
effect of twenty. In each case something is lost in the process. But we are, nevertheless, quite willing to allow 
that the artist’s works in this Exhibition are opulent in tone and color, well planned in composition, and artistically 
very agreeable. 

Turning from Mr. Miller’s excellent canvas, our attention is again arrested by a painting of very exceptional 
merit. We refer to Mr. Fuller’s Winifred Dysart, and we may as well confess that it is difficult for us to 
approach a work by this artist with impartiality. His art has a quality which is despised by too many modern 
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ON THE ALERT. 


By M. J. Burns.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


tyros, —it is poetic. Mr. Fuller is no ordinary painter, for he is “of imagination all compact.” He enjoys the 
real as well as your genuine ranter about realism, but he also has the higher power of making the real minister to 
the ideal. Mr. Fuller'is, however, in danger of losing his hold of the real, for it still remains true that, if the eagle 
would soar in the upper heavens, he must yet depend on his material wings to do so. In the presence of the 
exquisite work under consideration we cannot help feeling, in spite of the deep emotion it inspires, that the artist 
is making his art almost too diaphanous. But no one who has seen this picture can ever forget the tender, thought- 
ful expression of Winifred Dysart, nor the fading light of day on the hill-tops yonder. The works of Mr. Fuller 
will live, because they are the utterance of a mind that thinks deeply and finds expression in a style entirely its 
own. Winifred Dysart has been engraved for the Review by Mr. Closson, and, with his admirable reproduc- 
tion before the reader, it is hardly necessary to say that he has been marvellously successful in one of the most 
difficult tasks ever proposed to a wood-engraver. 

Any exhibition containing the works so far described may justly claim to be called interesting, and yet there 
are many other works of merit to most of which we can allude only briefly. Mr. Vinton has an admirable portrait, 
which shows a decided advance in color, technique, and character. ‘There is also a very good ideal work by Mrs. 
Odenheimer Fowler, representing Charlotte Corday on the way to assassinate Marat, with a solemn, determined 
air, expressed without any approach to sensationalism. Mr. Eastman Johnson has sent a painting of, for him, 
unusual size, with the rather blind title, The Funding Bill— Portrait of Two Men, and representing two 
gentlemen, the size of life, engaged in animated discussion. In point of treatment and as a study of character this 
work does not yield to the previous efforts of an artist who holds his own with remarkable power. The position of 
the two gentlemen is very happy, and there is little to criticise (beyond the color, in which more strength might be 
desirable) in a work which only falls behind some of Mr. Johnson’s inimitable genres, because the subject is less 
interesting. Mr. Huntington’s well-known Portrait of Secretary Sherman, painted for the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, is also in this Exhibition. A Portrazt, by Mr. A. A. Anderson, is a very clever “ harmony in blue” 
by a young artist who is rapidly coming into prominence ; but his ability is more signally evident in the painting of 
David watching his Father’s Flock, which is good both in drawing and color. If we add that Mr. Anderson’s 
work is still encouraging in the promise rather than in the performance, we do so because an artist who is so young 
in his profession and has already achiéved so much suggests the possibility of far greater things when he has 
enlarged his powers by a deeper experience. Miss Emmet contributes a composition, simply entitled A Portrazt, 
and representing a lady seated under a palmetto, beside a metal vase. The drapery and the still-life accessories 
are superbly rendered, but the lady’s face is somewhat empty. We may expect great things from Miss Emmet 
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DutcH TRAWLERS. 


By HARRY CHASE.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


when to her facility in composition and ¢echnigue she adds the deeper qualities of experience and thought. Mr. 
Beckwith’s art is creditably represented by his Christian Martyr, a composition showing the head of one who 
has fought a good fight and suffered for the faith. The woman’s face is of a grand type, and her fate is majesti- 
cally indicated in her last repose. But the drawing about the shoulders is not satisfactory, and the pallor of death 
on her features has been exaggerated. Mr. Beckwith’s talents, however, are of that high order which suggest 
imagination and opulence of resource, and far better work may be expected from him erelong. Zhe Tobacco 
Ficld, representing negroes hoeing, by Mr. Ward, is a piece of intense realism in execution, while yet suggesting 
an insight into the struggles of the laboring classes, and therefore in a measure ideal,—the method of Crabbe 
applied to pictorial art. But the intense green of the plants is altogether untrue ; however vivid the local colors 
of vegetation, they are yet always modified in nature by sky reflections and atmospheric softening. We miss both 
of these traits in this picture. 

A good piece of still-life is Mr. George H. Hall’s Bric-a-brac. Of course, such a collection of objects bears 
evidence of intentional arrangement, but we can nevertheless appreciate the skill with which the whole has been 
rendered. The head of an Arab girl, entitled Aicha, is low in tone, but rich in color, carefully modelled, and 
beautifully painted, like most of the works of Mr. Sartain, who is a slow worker, but achieves, perhaps for this very 
reason, results that give delight to every artistic nature. There is nothing slovenly in his ¢echn/gwe, nor is it on 
the other hand thin and weak. A landscape of sand-hills at Naushon, by the same artist, is marked by similar 
qualities. Mr, J. W. Champney appears to unusual advantage in two charming pictures of purely native character. 
The Squire's Daughter is a type of the delicate beauty of New England, while Chéldren roasting Apples, a 
genuine American farm-house scene, is surpassed by none of Mr. Champney’s previous efforts. 

Among the works of the painters who have spent most of their artistic lives abroad, we note Mr. Blashfield’s 
ably executed Avéary, representing women and birds ina Roman country-house. The effect, however, is some- 
what scattered, and, like most archeological pictures, its aim seems to be to instruct. A more pleasing painting is 
the same artist’s delightful little beach scene, 7rozvé//e, — fresh and breezy as the blue sea where the city nymphs 
are sporting. Mr. F. A. Bridgman’s Waiting for Orders represents an Eastern messenger and his steed at a gate- 
way. Mr. Bridgman has been seldom equalled in seizing the form and action of the horse, and this picture is an 
excellent example of his success with such subjects. A street scene in Cairo, by Mr. Fergusson, deserves mention 
in this connection. These scenes, one would think, have been painted to death, and yet such is the infinite variety 
of their charms that every artist discovers some new attraction in them. Another picture inspired by a similar 

| theme is Mr. Longfellow’s Evening on the Nile, in subject as well as in treatment simplicity itself, and yet 
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charmingly suggestive of the delicious quietude which is so characteristic of the storied river. Quite opposite, both 
in subject and in treatment, is Mr. Howland’s B/we Monday, a choice little bit of genre and landscape, showing 
the trials of washing-day in the country. Zhe Story of Paul and Virginia, by Mr. Bellows, is a pleasing scene, 
representing a boy reading the famous story to a little girl, who listens intently. Zhe Relay, an old-fashioned 
stage-coach before a country tavern, by Mr. Henry, is one of the best of this artist’s recent efforts. The drawing and 
general effect are good, but the shadows, considering weather and time of day, are neither strong enough nor truth- 
fully arranged. Zhe Farmyard Gate, by Mr. Gerry, is an attractive rustic bit, inspired by a feeling for nature. 
Mr. Eakins’s \/ay Morning in the Park has been before alluded to in these pages, in a manner which we can- 
not fully approve. It seems to us a very noticeable piece of work, with more feeling for light than is to be found 
in some other works by the same artist. ‘The action of the horses, however, appears to have been studied from 
wooden rather than from living models. 

The painting of animals in action is indeed a stumbling-block for most of our painters. Many of them suc- 
ceed well in representing animals in repose, although sometimes in a way that suggests the use of photographs. 
But such action as we see in Schreyer is rarely attempted by our artists, and then not always successfully. This is 
probably a matter of sheer genius, in which an artist must depend on quick and loving observation, aided by a 
tenacious memory. Mr. William H. Beard is perhaps the most successful of our animal painters. We do not 
remember his ever having painted the horse, but no one needs to be told how admirably he has represented the 
movements of bears, apes, rabbits, deer, and the like. Spreading the Alarm represents a hare giving notice to 
a group of startled rodents of the approach of an enemy. Mr. Beard’s most important contribution, however, and 
the best he has exhibited since his Dance of Sz/enus, is entitled Making Game of the Hunter. Ina wood- 
land clearing a group of bears have captured an unfortunate hunter and his dog. Pale with terror, the victim is 
held in the clutches of one of the captors, while another waggish-looking fellow is pointing the fowling piece at him 
upside down. A third bear is strangling the yelping hound, a fourth is rifling the hunter’s pouch, while two wise- 
looking middle-aged ursines are gravely discussing the situation. Mr. Beard has been savagely attacked for this 
picture, — quite unjustly. It may readily be granted that there are artists whose work is stronger in purely pictorial 
qualities. But the power of telling a story is none too common to be scoffed at, and, if we cannot have serious- 
ness, it is better to have fun than insipidity. The finest animal painting in the Exhibition is, however, a foreign 
picture, by the great specialist, J. H. L. de Haas. It is well worth studying long and thoroughly, for such master- 
pieces are rare. One does not know what to admire most, — the vigorous animal life, the admirable texture, the 
brilliant coloring, or the artist’s absolute control over his materials. Mr. Bispham’s ambitious /talian Cattle 
in the Vallée du Var is hung as a companion piece to Mr. de Haas’s picture. There is powerful action in the 
sturdy bulls that crush their way through the long grass, and powerful painting in the foreground ; but the color is 
not quite agreeable, and the distant landscape lacks refinement. Messrs. William and James M. Hart are charac- 
teristically represented, the former by Cat¢é/e, with Showery Day, the latter by On the Way Home. 

A Cavalryman, by Mr. Sanguinetti, is a careful and agreeable bit, emulating the style of Detaille, and Mr. 
Wordsworth Thompson’s Axtering the Lock is a clever association of figure and landscape. A very rich piece 
of color is found in Mr. Ryder’s small Landscape and Figures, which, to our taste, is far in advance of his 
contributions of last year. 

The genres of Mr. Hicks and Miss Gardiner, a large painting of 7he Raising of Fairus’ Daughter by Mr. 
Frank Moss, a well painted but rather low toned marine genre by Mr. Swift, a portrait by Mr. Lay, and numerous 
figure pieces, would claim our attention if space permitted. Of Mr. John G. Brown’s four very clever contribu- 
tions, the one entitled Zhe Challenge is perhaps the most popular and artistically agreeable. The sketch here- 
with given makes description unnecessary. 

In addition to the landscapes already mentioned, we may say of Mr. T. L. Smith’s Woodland Farm, that it 
vindicates his ability to treat other subjects besides moonlight and winter effects, and shows that, with all the old- 
time minuteness, he has yet succeeded in preserving breadth. The effect in Mr. Fowler’s delightful Zz the Lane, 
on the other hand, is broad, almost to impressionism. A Day of Wind and Rain on the Heath, vigorously 
painted by Mr. Brevoort, A Cottage in Picardy, a thoroughly charming bit by Mrs. Coman, one of our best 
landscape painters, and Sunset near the Coast, by Mr. J. C. Nicoll, rank also among the important works of 
the Exhibition, which offers besides characteristic specimens by Messrs. McEntee, Whittredge, Bierstadt, James D. 
and George H. Smillie, R. Swain Gifford, R. Bruce Crane, Hamilton Hamilton, Stephen Parrish, Enneking, 
A. Parton, Fitch, David Johnson, Bristol, J. Appleton Brown, Robinson, and Thomas Moran. Mr. Farrer’s Suz- 
set, Gowanus Bay, was given to the readers of the Review last month, in an etching by the painter himself. 

The marine paintings are not numerous, but among them is an unusual proportion of very good compositions. 
Mr. Harry Chase’s Dutch Trawlers shows abundant knowledge both of ¢echn7gue and subject, and is, indeed, 
so satisfactory as to leave little room for criticism. Mr. Burns’s Ox the Alert (which belongs rather to marine 
genre) might be more agreeable in color, but as a thoroughly strong and original representation of character it is 
quite a remarkable work, and withal thoroughly American. Mr. M. F. H. de Haas sustains his brilliant reputation 
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by a charming composition, entitled AZexhaden Boats. Mr. W. P. W. Dana’s Breakers, Channel Islands, a 
strong piece of surf painting, has been mentioned in these pages before. Messrs. Sword and Senat, the well-known 
Philadelphians, are satisfactorily represented, the former by Zhe Lonely Shore, with a grandly solemn effect, the 
latter by A September Morning, Frenchman's Bay, which shows decided improvement on previous exhibits. 
Mr. Quartley’s Breezy Day reminds one of the excellent work which he is capable of doing, but seems inclined to 
forget of late. Mr. A. Cary Smith’s OF Cuttyhunk is a dashing composition, carefully painted, breezy in effect, 
and correct in details. Mr. Davidson’s Wazting for a Pilot- Boat, on the contrary, we cannot admire, because, 
although lively, it is quite inaccurate in the anatomy of the pilot-boat. A good word must finally be said for 
Mr. Silva’s Midsummer Twilight, which gives evidence of successful efforts at improvement. 

The Academy Catalogue still retains its severe classical plainness, disdaining to make itself attractive to the 
profane by illustrations. But the deficiency is in a measure supplied by the Academy Notes, published, “ by 
special permission,” by Mr. Charles M. Kurtz (in imitation of Blackburn’s London Academy Notes), which supply 
the visitor with pictorial memoranda of most of the leading numbers of the Exhibition. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 








THE WOODLAND FARM. 


By T. L. Smitn, A. N. A. —From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 








THE STATUE OF ATHENA PARTHENOS 


RECENTLY FOUND AT ATHENS. 





N the year 1860 the Gazette published a long and very interesting 
essay, by M. Francois Lenormant, on the ideal reconstruction of the 
Athena Parthenos.! We are pleased to be now enabled to lay before 
our readers the new repetition of the work of Pheidias, which was 
found not long ago at Athens, near the Varvakeion, that is to say, in 
the northwestern part of the old city, not far from the Acharnian gate. 
tt - =) Dy If The photographs, of which summary reproductions are given here- 
. ae om = : Vil with (Fig. 2), came to us at the last moment, so that we can add 
only a few brief reflections, jotted down on the spur of the moment. 
Those desirous of being informed more in detail concerning the find- 
ing of the statue, and the minor points which it presents, and espe- 
cially in regard to the traces of painting still to be seen in many 
places, can find what they want in an article published in the January 
number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellinique, by M. 
men ona | Hauvette-Besnault, one of the young members of our school at Athens. 

* ae If, for the purpose of estimating the value of the new statue, we 
a ih rT iy look at it from an artistic point of view, we shall no doubt find that it 
Fig. 1.— ATHENA. hardly deserves the noise made about it, somewhat rashly, by the 
a i ile cis Ma Mayor of Athens. It is a clumsily executed piece of work, in which 
even the proportions of the original are undoubtedly missed, and in 
which the details are given as awkwardly as possible. The hands are 
shapeless, the toes of the feet separated by parallel incisions, as in the wooden dolls sold in the open-air stalls on 
New Year’s day ; the sphinx which supports the crest, and the griffins which flank it right and left, are altogether 
A meritorious attempt has been made to give the grace of the features and the smile of the mouth ; 
but, alas ! it has miscarried completely. Mr. Newton has, it seems to me, done too much honor to this marble by 
attributing it to the time of Hadrian.’ I believe it to be sixty or eighty years later ; that is to say, I would place 
its execution in the last years of the second century, or even in the beginning of the third. We have works of 
much more skilful execution even of the time of Gordian. 
in the temple of Theseus by Charles Lenormant (Fig 
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grotesque. 


Nor is it possible, as in the case of the statuette found 
3), and published in this journal by his son, to attribute the 
grossness of the work to the negligence or the hurry of the artist. That is a work “which shows that a very wise 
man has applied himself to it.” 

From the point of view of archeology, on the contrary, our statue is of sufficiently great interest. It does not, 
indeed, supply us with unexpected revelations, or with information of capital importance concerning the work of 
which it pretends — somewhat presumptuously —to be a copy. But it converts into assured facts certain hypoth- 
eses which until now were only probable, and solves questions upon which sceptical people might have con- 
tinued to split hairs. It confirms, almost from one end to the other, the ideas of M. Francois Lenormant ; justifies 
the importance attached by him to the unfinished statue of the Theseion, and proves the entire exactness of the 


' Frangois Lenormant, La Minerve du Parthénon, in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Vol. VIII. pp. 129, 202, and 278. 
* IT embrace the occasion to call attention to this excellent repertory, which reflects the greatest honor upon our school at 
Athens. Although principally devoted to epigraphy, it nevertheless does not neglect the arts, and publishes excellent reproductions 
of marbles, terra-cottas, and bronzes found in Greece. [See a quotation from the article in question, concerning the traces of color 

found on the statue, in the paragraph on 7he Statuette of Athena Parthenos, p. 257, first division of this volume of the REVIEW.] 
* See Academy, Feb. 12th, 1881, p. 124. [Quoted in the REVIEW, first division of this volume, p. 257.] 
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text of Pausanias, from which 
Simart departed wrongfully in 
several points. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it shows that the ser- 
pent Erichthonios was really 
at the left of the goddess, in 
the cavity of the shield ; that 
the helmet was surmounted by 
only one sphinx, flanked by 
griffins; and that it did not 
have upon the visor the heavy 
and baroque garniture of gal- 
loping horses, which had been 
borrowed from tetradrachmas 
of the Macedonian period and 
from the intaglio of Aspasios. 
The statue of the Varva- 





keion, therefore, gives us the 
ensemble of the work of Phei- 
dias more completely than we 
have heretofore had it. This 
is its great but only merit, since, 














for every detail separately 











considered, we possess already 














a more instructive document. 
lor the helmet we must go to 
a small head in bronze which, 

















three or four years ago, was 
offered to the Louvre by a 
Greek travelling merchant, and 
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which, if I am not mistaken, 


was bought by the British Mu- 


seum.! One of the griffins 
placed alongside of the crest is ED PE SE SE: Se: een 


Fig. 2. — ATHENA PARTHENOS 


FouND AT ATHENS, NEAR THE VARVAKEION. 


still perfectly preserved in this head, and is superb in its movement. For the position of the body, the movement 
of the legs, the form of the zegis, and the arrangement of the double tunic, we can wish for nothing better than the 
magnificent fragment found in 1859 not far from the Propyleia. This work, published by Michaelis,? is almost 
contemporaneous with the Parthenos, and in its drawing preserves tolerably well the majesty of the lines of the 
model, but does not reproduce its grandeur and suppleness. For the basis, the statuette of the Theseion is still 
the only document which completes the texts of Pliny and Pausanias. As to the battle of the Athenian heroes 
with the Amazons, carved upon the shield, we are even yet restricted to the mediocre and uncertain indications 
of the same statue, and of the Strangford shield. ‘The coins (Figs. 4 and 5), finally, give us only the lance which 
the goddess held against the rim of the shield with the thumb of her left hand ; they also indicate with the greatest 
exactitude the position of the Victory, showing her completely turned towards Athena. The three-quarter position 
adopted by the sculptor in the Varvakeion statue is neither logically admissible nor is it satisfactory to the eye. 

By way of compensation for the problems which it solves, the statue of the Varvakeion raises another. The 
Victory in gold and ivory, which the Parthenos held upon her extended right hand, measured six feet in height ; 
it was therefore a statue of natural size. Even if we suppose that the wooden kernel placed inside was as light as 
possible ; that the gold of the vestments was hammered, which would allow of great thinness ; and that, finally, the 
ivory inlays were of the slightest, the weight of this Victory must nevertheless have been considerable. Would 
a metal bar, placed horizontally in the right arm of the Parthenos, have been sufficient to sustain it? Or was a 
vertical support thought indispensable, however inelegant it might have been? If this support existed only in the 
statue of the Varvakeion, we might attribute its addition to the timidity of the sculptor, and to the necessities of 
the material he employed. But it is also represented on an Athenian bas-relief (Fig. 1) of the period of inde- 
pendence. No motive of stability can here be made a pretext: if the author of this bas-relief has figured a 
small column under the hand of Athena, it must be because he had seen it in the Parthenon. However, since 


1 This head is still unpublished. 2 Der Parthenon, Pl. XV. No. 2. 
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when was it there? Had Pheidias 
himself placed it there, or had it, 
perhaps, been added upon the occa- 
sion of some restoration of his work ? 
We know, indeed, that the Parthenos 
very soon began to crack. The gen- 
eration which saw it put in place also 
saw its first complete restoration, and 
by how many other partial repairs 
must this restoration have been fol- 
lowed ? 
Our admiration for the great 
master instinctively inclines us to 
prefer the second supposition to the 
first. The idea that he might have 
been compelled to resort to such a 
clumsy artifice repels and shocks us. 
3ut however this may be, our repug- 
nance is not an argument, and, in 
spite of ourselves, the question re- 
mains posed. Moreover, we must 
not forget that, in the numerous pas- 
sages in ancient authors which refer 
to the Athena Parthenos,! its size and 
its richness are incessantly praised ; 
but nowhere do we find signs of a 
sincere and profoundly felt admira- 
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Fig. 3. — THE ATHENA OF THE THESEION. tion, like that which the Olympian 
Zeus called forth from all the world. 
Even the Lemnian Athena, although 
of medium size, and simply of bronze, is more praised than the Parthenos. No man can forever sustain himself at 
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the same height, and it is quite possible that Pheidias was inferior to himself precisely in those works for which he 
had at his disposal the greatest material resources, and of which we moderns speak most frequently. 


O. Rayer. (In Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 


1 They are all collected in Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pp. 266-284; Overbeck, Antike Schriftquellen, Nos 645-690; and in Otto 
Jahn and Michaelis, Pausania Descriptio Arcis Athenarum, 2d ed., pp. 14-18. 
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IL1os. Zhe City and Country of the Trojans. The Re- 
sults of Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy 
and throughout the Troad in the years 1871, 72, ’73, 
78, °79. Including an Autobiography of the Author. 
By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, F.S.A., F.R.I. British 
Architects, Author of “ Troy and its Remains,” “ My- 
cene,” &c., &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and 
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A. H. Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch-Bey, P. Ascher- 
son, M. A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. F. Calvert, 
and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With maps, plans, and about 
1800 illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1881. xvi -+ 800 pp. 8vo. 


HOSE of us who have always believed in the 
value of Dr. Schliemann’s researches and dis- 
coveries cannot help feeling a little satisfaction 
at the appearance of this work, which, even 

apart from the hearty indorsement of so many men of un- 

assailable scientific reputation, bears on its face the stamp 
of earnest, honest, scholarly, and, better than all, sensible 
labor. This is really a great book, not only because it 
supplies much new material for study and opens the way 
to new fields of investigation, but still more because it 
marks an epoch in the method of archzological study, 
transporting us from the close library of the pedantic text- 
combiner to the open air of scientific investigation. All 
honor to the brave pedants! Their value let none mis- 
know or underestimate. Without them all archzological 
discoveries would be meaningless. Still they have pushed 
their conclusions, based upon text-patching and subjective 
guesses, much too far, and we were recently almost, nay 
altogether, called upon to believe that the Trojan war was 
but a poet’s fabrication, and the swift-footed Achilleus only 
the point of a bad solar pun. The days of the negative 
and guessing schools, by whose tender mercies all that was 
prehistoric had become the baseless fabric of a vision, are 
now surely numbered, and those of the enthusiastic, yet 
sober, sceptical scientist are being ushered in. 

It would be too much to say that Dr. Schliemann has 
always steered clear of venturesome guessing, or that we 
can unquestioningly accept all his conclusions; neverthe- 








less, his results are, for the most part, reliabie. Of these 
the most important are: — 

1. That the story of the Trojan war, however much 
tricked out with incredible incidents, has an_ historical 
foundation. 

2. That the “burnt city” discovered by Dr. Schliemann 
marks the scene of the greater of the Homeric epics. 

3. That this epic was written hundreds of years after 
the events which it undertakes to record and celebrate. 

4. That its author was well acquainted with the scenes 
he describes, and that his descriptions are reliable. 

Many other results follow directly from these. We 
may now safely assume that there is much real history in 
the legends of early Greece, and must refrain from disre- 
garding them, even when they contain much that is miracu- 
lous and impossible. We now know that in times long 
prior to the dawn of history there was in Asia Minora 
civilization and skilled industry of no mean order, and that 
the inhabitants of that region were already trading with 
the shores of Greece before the Phoenicians came into 
prominence. The next flood of light cast upon ancient 
history and art will doubtless come to us from Asia Minor, 
and more especially from the southern part of it, from 
Lykia and Maionia, the lands of the tower-builders, who 
raised the a/ta mania of Mykenai, Tiryns, and the cities 
of Etruria. 

Dr. Schliemann’s work is divided into twelve chap- 
ters, preceded by a Preface, written by Prof. Virchow, 
and an Introduction by the author, and followed by nine 
Appendices, two of which are by Prof. Virchow, two 
by Prof. Brugsch-Bey, one by Prof. Mahaffy, one by 
Prof. Sayce, one by Mr. F. Calvert, one by Mr. A. J. 
Duffield, and one, on the Flora of the Troad, by various 
hands. 

The first chapter treats of the Troad and its people ; 
the second, of the ethnography and political divisions of 
the Trojans, and the topography of Troy ; the third, of the 
history of Troy ; the fourth, of the true site of the Homeric 
Ilion; those from five to eleven, inclusive, of the- succes- 
sive seven cities that occupied this site and have left re- 
mains ; and the last, of the Mounds, presumably dating from 
heroic times, in the plain of Troy. Of the seven cities 
buried in the mound of Hissarlik, the third from below is 
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that identified by Dr. Schliemann with the Homeric Troy. 
An excellent plan of this city by M. Emile Burnouf accom- 
panies the work. 

Of the Appendices, the most important are those by 
Prof. Brugsch-Bey on “ Hera Bodpis,” and “ Troy and 
Egypt.” We have of such 
efforts to determine the relations between the civilizations 
of the Nile and Euphrates valleys and that of Hellas. 


need many more than we 


The attempt to connect the name of the much persecuted 
Jo with the Semitic I, signifying *‘ isle,” instead of with 
i = /o go, we must regard as a decided advance, although 
one need not despair of finding an etymology for /o within 
the limits of the Aryan tongues. The root 7 and its 
modifications juv and jav have never been fully traced out 
through the Greek language. When it is fully examined, 
it will be found, we believe, not only in "Io and "Iv, but 
also in “Hp and pws, and even in nas, Edpos, Cédupos, 
yepupa, and ’Edupn. 

The least valuable of the Appendices appears to be 
that by Prof. Sayce on the Inscriptions found at Hassarlik. 
The learned Professor does not succeed in interpreting any 
of the supposed inscriptions, or even in making it probable 
that they are inscriptions. He is unquestionably right in 
setting aside the bold attempt of Deecke to connect the 
Cyprian inscriptions with the cuneiform alphabet, and per- 
haps also in holding that the famous onyata Avypa, which 
Bellerophon carried to Lykia, were identical with the for- 
mer. For ourselves, we have little doubt that, besides the 
alphabets of the Nile and Euphrates valleys, there was a 
third independent one, native to Asia Minor and perhaps 
invented in the valley of the Hermos. 


No doubt excava- 
tions on the site of Sardis would settle this, as well as many 


other things. 

There are many single points in Dr. Schliemann’s book 
that one would like to take up and discuss, but this is 
hardly the proper place. We may mention that Prof. Gil- 
dersleeve of Baltimore inclines to the opinion that the 
triple vases (see p. 384) were used for making libations, 
and calls attention to the lines of the Andigone, 430, 431: 
“Ex tT eixpotntov xadkéas cipdnvy mpdxyou xoaiat Tptomir- 
Soros Tov vexvy orehe, “And with hand uplifted high 
froma bronze pitcher of beautiful beaten work, with thrice- 
poured libations she crowns the dead.” He is fully aware 
that Homer, Odyssey, XI. 26 seq , speaks of triple libations 
as being poured successively. 

The question in regard to the meaning of the Svastika 
and Sauvastika is one of extraordinary interest, as it car- 
ries us back to one of those primitive visible signs which 
appear to bear tie same relation to the symbolism of 
plastic art that roots do to the art of speech, which is 
purely symbolic. The svastéka appears to be the substan- 
tive verb of symbolism,! whose grammar has yet to be 
written,? on the basis of a world-wide induction. 
tive symbolism is as little arbitrary as speech. 

In laying down Dr. Schliemann’s book, we feel that we 
owe him a heavy debt of gratitude. 


Primi- 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


' I was much interested last summer to find an iron svastika, about 
an inch square, apparently the head of a pin, among the pagan anti- 
quities in the Museum of the Benedictine Monastery at Martinsberg in 
Hungary. 

2 Winckelmann’s not very happy Versuch einer Allegorie, besonders 
fiir die Kunst, seems to have deterred other people from attempting to 
write a grammar of spontancous art-symbolism. 
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METROPOLITAN MuSEUM OF ART. HANDBOOK No. 3 
Sculptures of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote An- 
tiguities in the East Entrance Hall and North Aisle. 
Published by the Trustees. [New York.] 1880. 
12mo. 48 pp. 


HIS little work, prepared by Mr. A. D. Savage, 
of the New York Metropolitan Museum, is a 
model of a guide-book, — concise, exhaustive, 
and well arranged. Having used it in studying 

the collection, and found its value, we can speak of it with 
entire confidence. It is not merely a catalogue, — shat is 
confined to the last eight pages. It is, besides, a real 
handbook, giving all the now attainable information neces 
sary for the understanding of the works, and grouping them 
in almost every way calculated to bring out their resem- 
blances and differences. 

Mr. Savage, while freely admitting the presence of 
Egyptian and Assyrian influence in Cyprus, is inclined 
to believe that it is mainly due to the Phoenicians, who, 
he thinks, began to settle in the island as early as B.C. 
2000. His reasons for this belief seem pretty cogent, 
though we should not be willing to accept the date 
assigned to the Pheenician immigration. The gradual 
transition from Orientalism to Hellenism in Cyprian art, 
which Mr. Savage clearly brings out by means of skilful 
grouping, is in the highest degree interesting, showing 
how much, and yet, artistically speaking, how very little, 
Greece owed to the older nations. When we are better 
acquainted with the art of Asia Minor and Phoenicia than 
we now are, we shall doubtless be able to show numerous 
and unlooked for connections between it and that of Cy- 
prus. At present we must content ourselves with a dili- 
gent study of the works before us. Toward this study 
Mr. Savage’s little manual, testifying, as it does, to so 
much careful observation and skill in arrangement, is a 
most valuable, and, indeed, in the present state of our 
knowledge, an indispensable aid. 

THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
= 


CRITICISM. 

ArT Essays. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
trated. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
(Atlas Series, No. 14.) 

Art Essays. No. 2. Modern Schools of Art, Ameri- 
can and European. By PuILip GILBERT HAMERTON 


New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. gopp. 8vo. (Atlas 
Series, No. 21.) 


I}lus- 
100 pp. 8vo. 


N these Essays, reprinted from the /zfernational 
and the Princeton Review, we find ample evi- 
dence that the best art critic is the artist who, 
like Mr. Hamerton, combines literary ability 

with technical knowledge. We can fairly say of him, as he 
says of Fromentin,—that bright particular star among men 
of his kind, — “ He knows what he is talking about; he is 
thoroughly well informed, he has the technical knowledge 
without which all writing upon art is sure to go wrong in 
its estimates, and he has the intellectual sympathy, the 
imaginative power, without which the best technical knowl- 
edge is inanimate.” 

It is only necessary to read Fromentin on the O/d Mas- 
ters, and Hamerton on 7he Practical Work of Painting, 
and to compare what they say with writings upon art sub- 
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iects by critics whose observations are not, like theirs, 
based on a thorough acquaintance with artistic processes, 
to be convinced of their superiority over non-practical 
theorists. 

Being able to see below the surface of a picture, they 
can fairly estimate what is best worthy of admiration in it. 
To do this, such practical knowledge of processes as they 
possess is necessary, because there are certain qualities 
due to the nature of tools and materials which are attaina- 
ble by trained artists of moderate ability, and certain other 
qualities over and above these which are to be found only 
in pictures painted by great men, who by reason of their 
genius can force common implements to do superior work. 

With this ability to recognize these nobler qualities in a 
work of art, such critics as Fromentin and Hamerton know 
enough to explain why it is what it is, so far as material 
processes are concerned. This is what Hamerton does, in 
his first two essays, with the works of the Flemish and 
Italian painters. He describes their methods of procedure 


ab initio, and shows how diametrically opposed they were; 
for while Van Eyck and his followers always depended 
upon carefully drawn outlines, and attained the translu- 
cence which they aimed at by laying colors thinly over a 
brilliant white ground, so that its luminous qualities might 
penetrate them, as outside light penetrates a painted glass 
window, Rubens and the great Venetians recognized the 
value of opacity in pigments, loaded their lights heavily, 
kept their shadows thin and semi-transparent, and relied 
upon superficial glazings and scumblings to intensify color. 

Titian covered his canvas with low-toned opaque color, 
glazed everything, constantly corrected his tones, and in 
some cases spent years over his pictures. Tintoretto as it 
were epitomized his master’s methods,—that is, he em- 
ployed the same processes at a greatly increased rate of 
speed, —while Veronese first painted in middle tint and left 
it untouched between high lights and deep shadows to har- 
monize and unite them. Unlike the early Flemish painters, 
says our author in a sentence which sums up the whole 
question, these great Italians worked independent of drawn 
lines, and in this gave evidence of greater technical ad- 
vancement. ‘They took things by the middle and devel- 
oped them in mass, with a thorough study of modelling in 
light and shade.” 

Hamerton’s two essays on Rubens are well worth read- 
ing. The first deals with his brilliant career, and concludes 
that, “all things considered, he was the most successful 
man of the world of whom we have authentic record.” 
Wilful in his dealings with nature, “he painted things as 
he chose to have them.” His genius had that fusing 
power, possessed by Correggio and Reynolds, not at all by 
Holbein or Diirer and only partially by Raphael, which 
enabled him to make a unit out of the most discrepant 
materials. As a portrait-painter Hamerton ranks Rubens 
much higher than Fromentin did, and we think justly when 
we remember the painter’s own portrait in the Queen’s col- 
lection, and the Chapeau de Paille in the National Gallery. 
His final remarks about the engravers trained under Ru- 
bens are excellent, so far as Vorstermann, Schelte, Van 
Bolswert, and other copperplate engravers are concerned, 
but they do not apply to such wood-block engraving as 
that of Jegher. The cuts of this admirable interpreter of 
the great master are rather imitations than translations of 
the pictures which they faithfully render in style, and we 
had wellnigh said in color. On the last page of the second 
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essay upon Rubens the author gives some excellent ad- 
vice to his readers as to the sort of appreciation which 
those who study great artists should cultivate. See their 
shortcomings and imperfections, he says, but throw your- 
self into sympathy with their merits. Admit that the art 
of Rubens is far from being spiritual, but do not let that 
set you against him. In a word, as Coleridge said to 
Allston, “‘ Never judge a work of art by its defects.” We 
have no space to speak of a final essay in the first series, 
upon Unger’s etchings, which ought to be in every Ameri- 
can art library, nor indeed to analyze the second series of 
Essays, which, as the publishers say in a note, “give a com- 
plete survey of the field of modern painting as illustrated 
at the International Exhibition at Paris in 1878.” They 
will be read by all who wish to know what impression the 
works of modern English, American, and Continental 
painters, there collected, made upon the mind of one of the 
most competent art critics of our time. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. Dopp, MEAD, & Co. announce for immediate 
publication, at about half the price of the English edition, 
Rawlinson’s Zhe ‘ive Great Mouarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, the History, Geography, and the Antiqut- 
ties of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia,a 
work which is as interesting to the student of the universal 
history of art as to the student of general history. 

Messrs. JAMES R. OsGoop & Co. have issued the pro- 
spectus of their long expected work on the antiquities dis- 
covered by Gen. di Cesnola in Cyprus, and now owned by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New York. The 
work will be entitled Zhe Cesnola Collection of Cypriote 
Antiquities, a Descriptive and Pictorial Atlas, prepared 
under the Direction and Supervision of General L. P. di 
Cesnola, LL. D., etc. It will be completed in three vol- 
umes, each volume to consist of 150 plates, folio, executed 
in chromolithography and heliotype, with a page of letter- 
press toeach. The first volume will contain the objects 
in marble, alabaster, and stone; the second, the bronzes, 
silver, gold, rock-crystal, glass, and engraved gems; the 
third, the terra-cottas, including lamps, vases, etc., and the 
inscriptions. The work will be issued in fifteen monthly 
parts, at ten dollars each, and will be furnished to subscrib- 
ers only, the number of whom is limited to 500. After the 
issuing of the subscribers’ copies the plates will be de- 
stroyed. The work will not be proceeded with until a 
satisfactory number of subscribers has been obtained. 
The specimen plates issued with the prospectus are ex- 
cellent, and give promise of a magnificent publication. 

ETCHING, as a means of illustration, is beginning to re- 
ceive something more of the attention it merits than hereto- 
fore. The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy publishes a series of articles on Germantown Road 
and its Associations, by Mr. Townsend Ward, which are 
illustrated by etchings by Mr. Joseph Pennell. Of these 
etchings eighteen sets of proofs are to be printed, which 
may be obtained of Mr. F. D. Stone, Librarian of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 820 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Pennell’s etchings are worth preserving in 
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this more adequate form, as the very poor prints in the 
Magazine itself do them no sort of justice. 


FOREIGN. 


Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, the young American arche- 
ologist, who has lately delivered at Cambridge a successful 
course of lectures on Greek art, is at work on a little book 
on Pheidias. 

Mr. Cuarves L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National 
Gallery, has in preparation a comprehensive illustrated 
work entitled Motes on Foreign Picture Galleries, which 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

Mr. GEORGE SCHARF’S exhaustive 
National [English] Portrait Gallery will shortly be pub- 
lished, and will be a noteworthy addition to the literature 
of portraits. 

Dr. JoHN JAMES WILD has published one hundred 
copies, for private circulation, of twelve plates represent- 
ing specimens of bookbinding in the library of All Souls’, 
Oxford. 

Mr. ANDREW 

Jartolozzi, 


Catalogue of the 


TUER is far advanced with a book on 
which will contain a series of careful illustra- 
tions, some of them printed from the original plates, and 
particulars concerning his works, pupils, prices, etc. 

Messrs. NEILL & Son, of Haddington, announce that 
they have acquired, and will shortly publish, certain plates 
by and after Turner, which have been hitherto unpublished 
or issued only in very limited editions. They include 
mezzotints and line engravings by Upton and others, and — 
what would appear to be a more interesting plate 
length portrait of Turner in his studio, drawn and etched 
by the artist himself. — 7/e Academy. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN JEwIrTT is preparing a volume on 7he 
Life and Works of Facob Thompson, in which, among 
other things, selections from his practical remarks on art 
will be given. 

L’ART MODERNE, a new periodical, is to be published 
at Brussels by Felix Callewaert pére. 

SIGNOR A. LANZI, says the Academy, proposes to pub- 
Ish (Milan: Faverio) a biographical dic- 
tionary of living Italian artists. He has already secured 
the co-operation of Signori de Gubernatis, Cesare Cantu, 
Labus, etc. 


in ten volumes 


Mr. E. PRESUHN’s illustrated work on Pompeii is an- 
nounced in a second edition, enlarged and brought down 
to the present time, by Mr. Weigel, of Leipsic. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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BRANSFORD, J. F., M.D. Archzological researches in Nicaragua. 
Washington City: Published by the Smithsonian Institution. vi + 
96 pp., 2 plates, and 135 text illustr. 4to. [Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge, 353.] 

CHURCH, ELLA RODMAN. 
Appleton & Co. 1881. 
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116 pp. 16mo. 75 cents. 
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Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Pennsyly; 
Museum and School of Industrial Art. 1880. Memorial Hall 
Philadelphia. 1881. 19 pp. 8vo. p 

HELMHOLTZ, H. Popular lectures on scientific subjects; trans]. by E 
Atkinson. 2d series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. yj 
+ 265 pp. Illustr. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. (Contains a lecture 0, 
the relation of optics to painting.) 

Kurtz, C. M. (editor). American Academy notes, 1881; with illustr. 
from many of the principal pictures in the fifty-sixth annual exhibj- 
tion of the National Academy of Design. New York: Cassel] 
Petter, Galpin, & Co. 1851. 12mo0. 35 cents. ’ 

Oakey, A. F. Building a home. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1881. 115 pp. Mllustr. 12mo. 60 cents. (Afppleton’s Home Books.) 
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ABIN, L. Le salon de Saint-Quentin. Etudes et critiques de l’expo- 
sition de la Société des Amis des Arts; par L. A., rédact. en chef 
gérant du Glaneur. Saint-Quentin. 48 pp. 8vo. 1.50 francs. 

Artistes modernes, Les, publication artistique hebdomadaire, rédigée ; 
Eugene Montrosier. Premiére partie: Les peintres de genre. (Nu- 
méro specimen: Vély, Lobrichon.) Paris: Launette. 8 pp., with 
sketches and 2 photogravures. Large 8vo. (To be published in 
parts, at 2.50 francs. 10 copies on Japan paper, 150 francs per 
volume of 20 parts.) 
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ture in England, from the Conquest to the Reformation. With a 
sketch of the Grecian and Roman orders. 7th ed., with considerable 
additions, chiefly historical. By John Henry Parker. London: 

Parker. 356 pp. 8vo. 16s. 

ScuONFELD, P. Andrea Sansovino und seine Schule. 
und Kunstfreunde. Mit 30 Abbild. in Lichtdr. 
ler’s Verl. 1881. 59 pp. 4to. 15 marks. 

U|FALVY DE MEzo-Kovesp, C. E. DE. Atlas archéologique des an- 
tiquités finno-ougriennes et altaiques de la Russie, de la Sibérie et du 
Turkestan. Paris: Leroux. 1880. 10 pp. and 23 plates. 8vo. 
izfrancs. (Expédition scientifique francaise en Russie, en Sibérie 
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16 pp. and 25 plates. 8vo. 20 francs. (Expédition scientifique 
Srangaise en Russie, en Sibérie et dans le Turkestan, vol. 5.) 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only thos@sAmerican Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL for May:— Art Needlework. I. 
Marian Alford. II. By G. F. Watts, R. A. 

HARPER’S MONTHLY for May:— Decorative Pottery of Cincinnati. 
By Mrs. Aaron F. Perry. I )ustr. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for April 2d: — The Academy Exhibition. 
— April 9th : — Pictures at the Academy. I Ilustr. 

NORTH AMERICAN REviEW for May: — The Ruins of Central Amer- 
ica. Part VII. By Désiré Charnay. I)lustr. 

THE NATION for March 31st: — Fifty-Sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design. 1I.— April 7th: — Fourth Annual 
Exhibition of the Society of American Artists. — April 21st : — Fiftv- 
Sixth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design. 11. 
— Mrs. Holmes’s Landscapes. 


By Lady 


Illustr. 





AMERICAN ART CHRONICLE. 


THE INQUIRY INTO THE CHARGES AGAINST 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 


Tue New York Zimes of April roth, in a kindly notice 
of THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW for March, takes excep- 
tion to a sentence added to the report of the committee 
exonerating Gen. di Cesnola, which ran as follows: — 
“The friends of the Museum and its Director will rejoice 
at this termination of an unsavory affair, in which personal 
animosities evidently played a very considerable part.” 
“This expression of opinion,” says the Z7zmes, “is, at the 
least, unjust. Personal animosity certainly had nothing to 
do with the charges directed toward Gen. di Cesnola. The 
decision of the investigating committee has, unfortunately, 
left the whole subject in the worst possible condition, for 
Mr. Feuardent has shown that the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee were utterly and entirely mistaken in their opinions 
as to the merits of the case. We do not know how it is in 
Boston, but in New York it is believed that every charge 
made of restorations and alterations directed toward the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art can be sub- 
stantiated.” The writer of the present lines would be very 
sorry to see anything in the REvIEw that might be termed 
unjust, but it is difficult to see wherein lies the injustice of 
the opinion quoted. To an unconcerned spectator at a 
distance this whole controversy has all along given the im- 
pression as if it had been intensified, if not inspired, by 
personal animosity. Gen. di Cesnola has been treated 
irom the beginning as a criminal by those who chose to 
side with his accuser, while the contradictions in which 
Mr. Feuardent involved himself were passed over in 
silence. On the other hand, it must be confessed that the 
worst taste in the management of the affair has, until 
lately, been shown by some of the friends of the party 
attacked. 

This matter of personality, however, is only an unpleas- 

nt side issue, and the main question—the restorations 
and falsifications charged against the Director — is entirely 
inaffected by it. It is impossible to say “how it is in 











Boston” in regard to this question. To judge from the 
scant notice taken of the whole affair by the Boston papers, 
very little attention has been given to it in that city. But 
it may be a slight help in an attempt to arrive at a true 
estimate of the merits of the case to know how it has 
affected one who takes a deep interest in it, and whose sole 
desire is to see justice done, no matter what may be the 
consequences. It will be understood — in accordance with 
the settled policy of the REview—that the exposition 
which follows expresses only the personal opinion of the 
writer. 

The motive imputed to Gen. di Cesnola, if not directly, 
at least by hints, seemed utterly inadequate to explain an 
attempt at “forgery.” No necessity whatever existed for 
“ doctoring” the collection. It was sold and in good part 
paid for, and the voices of those who thought its purchase 
unwise could not be silenced by any amount of beautifying. 
The value attached to the charges made appeared also to 
be somewhat exaggerated. The few instances cited, 
among such a vast number of objects, could hardly affect 
the standing of the collection as a whole, unless it was in- 
tended to convey the innuendo that other objects had been 
so skilfully tampered with as to defy detection. Nor were 
the restorations specified of a grossly erroneous or mis- 
leading character, with the exception of the one by which 
it was claimed that a statuette of HYofe had been changed 
into one of Venus. But in this instance Mr. Feuardent’s 
charge lost its force from the fact that his archeological 
arguments were based on defective knowledge. (See the 
REVIEW for September, 1880.) 

The prompt call for an investigation by Gen. di Cesnola 
might certainly be interpreted as evidence of a clear con- 
science. The composition of the investigating committee, 
including some of the Trustees of the Museum, has been 
objected to as improper, and it would, undoubtedly, have 
been better to confide the conduct of the investigation en- 
tirely to “outsiders.” But the objection loses in weight 
when it is considered that Mr. Feuardent disclaimed hav- 
ing brought an accusation “against the officers and em- 
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” of the Museum, thus conveying the idea that he 
held Gen. di Cesnola alone responsible. 

To say that the committee were “entirely mistaken in 
their opinions as to the merits of the case’ 


ployés 


is— “at the 
least, unjust.” The gentlemen composing the committee, 
although occupying high positions in scientific institutions 
and in the art world, wisely determined to leave Mr. Feu- 
ardent’s archxological arguments alone, and to limit them- 
It must be admitted 
that we have, as yet, no one in America whose opinion 


selves to an investigation of facts. 


would be considered authoritative ina purely archzological 
controversy, and Mr. Feuardent himself has always been 
very careful to state, with becoming modesty, that he is 
“only a dealer, not a savant.” But it needs no archzolo- 
gical knowledge to tell whether a fracture has been worked 
over and a new piece fitted to it, or whether an original 
piece, evidently showing the old lines of fracture, has been 
simply replaced. This task the gentlemen appointed ought 
certainly to have been capable of performing, especially as 
one of their number was a sculptor, and they had the aid of 
practical stonecutters. When, therefore, the committee 
announced that they had taken apart all the “restored” 
objects, and had found them correctly put together in every 
instance, the evidence was deemed so conclusive that even 
The American Architect, which had all along shown au 
inclination to side with the accuser, declared Gen. di Ces- 
nola to have been completely vindicated. 

Much has been made of the attempt to break down the 
character of some of the witnesses for the prosecution ; 
but it is well known that this proceeding, if honestly used, 
is perfectly justifiable, and resorted to daily in courts of 
law. Nor have Mr. Feuardent’s partisans been sparing in 
the use of the same weapon, as witness Mr. Cook’s whole- 
sale attempt to ruin the reputations of all the parties on the 
other side (see New York Zimes of April toth). Mr. 
Cook’s charges are so sweeping, and his evidence bears 
so much the 
writes merely 


character of simple assertion, that what he 
tends to show that the desire to win, by all 
means at command, is at least as great on the one side as 
it is on the other. 

So far, then, nothing has been adduced greatly to impair 
the belief of the neutral public in the validity of the judg- 
ment of the committee. 

A very important point, however, which may possibly 
alter the state of the case, is the new discovery lately 
offered in evidence by Mr. Feuardent, as stated in the 
April number of the REviEw, to which the reader is re- 
ferred for details. If it can really be shown that the right 
hand, etc. of the priest No. 22 never was “a solid, un- 
broken part of the statue against the side of which it is 
supported,” it must be conceded that the whole report of 
the committee is open to doubt as to its thoroughness and 
accuracy. The committee, or the Trustees of the Mu- 
seum, must therefore do either one of two things: they 
must show that Mr. Feuardent is again in error, or they 
must admit that they themselves made a mistake. Silence 
will not do in a case like this, and if the attempt has really 
been made to discredit Mr. Feuardent’s photograph as a 
forgery, the best friends of the Museum will grieve the 
most at such a false step. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that Mr. Feuardent’s new discovery lessens still 
He had this statue No. 
22 in his possession in London, and fitted a false arm to it, 


more his own claim to accuracy. 


without discovering the mortise hole, and it is said that he 
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even accepted the statement of the committee as to ; 
oneness of hand and statue, while before that body. 

has therefore himself brought forward a piece of ¢ 
dence which shows him to have been a not very thorouch 
observer. The tendency of the supporters of Mr. F 
ardent to ignore these self-contradictions in his argume 


ile 


i- 


only increases the impression of “ personality” which thy 
The authorities of the Museum 
are quite as much entitled to the benefit of the doubt as 
Mr. Feuardent, and every fair-minded person will be ready 


whole affair has produced. 


to accord it to them until they have explained their p: i 
tion. 

That they owe such an explanation to the public is quite 
certain. If Mr. Feuardent is in error, it is a very easy 
matter to convict him. On the other hand, the character 
of the gentlemen who composed the committee, and of 
those who sit in the Board of Trustees of the Museum, is 
such that one hesitates to doubt their willingness to ac- 
knowledge a mistake, should they have made one. But 
their persistent silence does indeed leave the matter ina 
most unsatisfactory condition. S. R. KOEHLER. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE LORILLARD EXPEDITION. — M. Désiré Charnay, 
the head of the archeological expedition sent to Mexico 
by Mr. Lorillard and the French government, returned to 
the United States toward the end of March for the benefit 
of his health, and to make new arrangements for his sec- 
ond campaign, which, it is understood, will begin in Oc- 
tober. Mr. Bandelier, of the Archzological Institute of 
America, who went to Mexico some time ago to assist M. 
Charnay, arrived there only after the latter had left. The 
following account of M. Charnay’s labors is clipped from 
the New York 77mes of April 1st: — “ Mr. Charnay is not 
in love with Mexico, at least so far as the weather is con- 
cerned. Everything was moist, and fevers and number- 
less other diseases were engendered. For two months 
Mr. Charnay and his party lived an amphibious life, so to 
speak, and at Palenque all his servants were prostrated 
with sickness. Since they left the city of Mexico for the 
ruined cities, they slept in the ruins of ancient temples, 
houses, and graves. Mr. Charnay is very much thinner 
than when he was last in New York, a year ago, and his 
face bears traces of suffering. He exhumed three ancient 
cities in the course of his researches, and secured about a 
thousand antiques of stone, pottery, etc. Some of the pot- 
tery was enamelled. He made numerous impressions ot 
hieroglyphics, and took hundreds of photographs. He 
began his researches about the volcano Popocatepetl, which 
has an altitude of about 13,000 feet. He exhumed the 
city of Tula, the ancient Toltec capital, which was inhab- 
Ex- 
tensive excavations were also made by Mr. Charnay in 
Teotihuacan, the City of the Gods, and Mr. Charnay is 
of opinion that this also was a Toltec city. He was led to 
this conclusion by seeing that the houses and public build 
ings were constructed after the model of those in Tula. 
The city of Comalcalco, in Tobasco, must also have been 
inhabited by Toltecs, because the architecture of this place 
and the carvings and ornaments resembled those found in 
the two other ruined cities. Mr. Charnay did not find any 
similarity whatever between the hieroglyphics of ancient 
Mexico and those of the ancients of the Old World, and 


ited, according to some authors, about the year 667. 
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hence does not believe that Phcenician sailors ever reached 
the American continent. The civilization of ancient Mex- 
ico, he thought, was an original Toltec civilization, and the 
\ztec was merely a revival of the Toltec civilization. 
Whether the Toltec race still existed distinct from the In- 
dians of the peninsula, or whether the present Mexican 
Indians were the descendants of that people, Mr. Charnay 
was not yet prepared to say. As to the sun worship, it 
was not necessary to conclude that the old Mexicans had 
learned that religion from other races. Very many barba- 
rous and savage races adored the sun, and this would be a 
very natural form of worship, from the fact that the sun 
was the source of light and warmth, and the support of life. 
However, Mr. Charnay was led to suppose that Japanese 
and Chinese theology had reached Mexico. In what man- 
ner he had not yet discovered, but it probably was in- 
troduced by some shipwrecked Japanese sailors on the 
Mexican coast. Mr. Charnay observed a similarity in 
structure between ancient Mexican and Japanese temples, 
and Mr. Orozco Yberra, who died only three months ago, 
told Mr. Charnay that he thought Buddhism had greatly 
influenced the ancient Mexicans. After Mr. Charnay shall 
have completed his researches, he will publish the result of 
his discoveries in a book.” In his last communication to 
the North American Review, M. Charnay speaks of the 
rapid decay of the ruins of Palenque since he first visited 
them, twenty-two years ago. Will not some “Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings” make an effort to 
save these records of a mysterious civilization ? 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YoRK.—A 
generous patron of the Museum, who for the present de- 
sires to remain unknown, has given $50,000 to the institu- 
tion, as a special endowment fund for the support of 
technical art-instruction, with the promise of another sum 
of like amount some years hence, if the schools of the Mu- 
seum work to his satisfaction. The number of visitors 
from March 14th to April 14th, both inclusive, was 57,402. 

MusEuM OF FINE ARTS, Boston.— The only new 
acquisitions to be noted are two cases of electrotype copies 
of coins from the British Museum, most faithfully done. 
A short account of the Exhibition of American Etchings, 
held at the Musenm, will be found under the head of * Ex- 
hibitions and Sales.” The number of visitors from March 
24th to April 30th, both inclusive, amounted to 21,153. Of 
these 2,151 were admitted on pay days. 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. — 
At the quarterly meeting of the Board of Trustees, April 
tith, Mr. S. H. Kauffmann was elected a fourth member of 
the Committee on Works of Art, heretofore consisting of 
three members, Messrs. William T. Walters (of Balti- 
more), G. W. Riggs, and Edward Clark. The Ruins of 
the Parthenon, Athens, 28 X §2 inches, by Sanford R. 
Gifford, was bought for the gallery at the late auction sale 
in New York of that artist’s pictures, and is now hung in 
the main gallery. 

PEABODY INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE. — The gallery of the 
Institute has been open to the public for six weeks, be- 
ginning on the first of May, and will be reopened later in 
the year for a permanent exhibition. The collection of 
casts is very complete, and is both well lighted and con- 
veniently arranged. In addition there is the marble statue 





of Clytie, by Reinhart, presented to the Institute by Mr. 
John W. McCoy, and the copy in bronze of one of the 
gates of the Baptistery at Florence which was purchased 
at the Universal Exposition at Vienna and contributed by 
Mr. John W. Garrett. The collection of paintings can 
scarcely be said to have been begun. The half-dozen clus- 
tered in a spot on one of the walls look as if timidly 
conscious of their insignificance and isolation, and really 
possess very little either of interest or merit. A catalogue 
of the collection is in preparation. The recent action of 
the Tennessee legislature, with reference to the resump- 
tion of the payment of interest on the bonds of that State 
will have an important effect on the usefulness of the In- 
stitute, a part of its endowment for the encouragement and 
advancement of art, which is invested in these securities, 
having been unproductive for a number of years. The in- 
come under the new arrangement made by the State will 
be between fourteen and fifteen thousand dollars, part of 
which, it is expected, will be appropriated to the purchase 
of works of art, and the balance to educational purposes. 

BALTIMORE. — Mr. William T. Walters placed his noble 
collections at the disposal of the Decorative Art Society 
and the Maryland Institute, for exhibition during Easter 
week. The object was purely educational, and the invita- 
tions were principally extended to the pupils of the two art 
schools. Mr. Walters’s Oriental collection is one of the 
largest and finest, possibly ¢#e largest and finest in Amer- 
ica, and his picture gallery, already crowded with chefs- 
a@’euvre, has been recently further enriched by a number 
of first-class works by Millais, Millet, Dupré, Alma- 
Tadema, Fromentin, Gallait, Van Marcke, and Pasini. 

ART Museum, CINCINNATI. — The subscribers to the 
Art Museum met April 18th to select a site. Eden Park 
received 75,828 votes, Burnet Woods, 13,658, and Wash- 
ington Square, 61,600 votes. Mr. Charles W. West did 
not cast his 150,000 votes, and a number of other subscrib- 
ers entitled to 12,500 votes were not represented. But even 
if all these votes had been cast, no decision would have 
been reached, as a three-fourths vote is required in favor 
of the site to be selected. Another ballot has therefore 
been ordered by the committee in charge, the subscribers 
to send their votes by mail. Enterprising persons are still 
offering sites for the edifice, the last being an offer of thirty 
acres about five miles from the centre of the city. It is 
needless to add that such offers will not be accepted. 

CuIcaGco. — A movement has grown out of the Chicago 
Fire Celebration which will probably result in the erection 
of a grand memorial building, to contain a public library, 
an Art Academy, and an Art Museum. Chicago has at 
present two Academies (nominally, at least), but has thus 
far been without even a nucleus for a Museum. 


ART EDUCATION. 


ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEW YorRK.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the League, on April 19th, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: — Mr. William 
St. J. Harper, President; Miss A. B. Folger and Mr. Robert 
F. Bloodgood, Vice-Presidents; Mr. F. S. Church, Miss 
A. R. Miles, and Mr. B. A. Mitchell, members of the 
Board of Control. These officers appoint the other six 
members, making twelve in all for the complete board. 
Messrs. Walter Shirlaw and William M. Chase were 
elected honorary members, and votes of thanks for services 
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rendered were tendered to Messrs. Chase, Shirlaw, and 
Sartain, and to Mr. J. S. Hartley, the retiring President. 
Resignations of their respective professorships were re- 
ceived from Messrs. Sartain and Chase. The season has 
The 
membership of the society ‘numbers Ito, and 325 students 


been as prosperous as any the League has yet seen. 


have studied in the different classes, being a considerable 
The total income from fees and 
dues will be about $8,g00,— leaving a surplus of about 


increase over last season. 


$1,500 over expenses. The Exhibition at the April Recep- 
tion was the last for the season, with the exception of that 
of students’ work, to be held in May. It was quite varied, 
comprising original sketches, drawings, &c., as well as 
photographs from such, by Couture, W. M. Hunt, Alfred 
Stevens, Cabanel, Whistler, Bastien-Lepage, George H. 
Boughton, Géréme, Bunce, and Ryder, and a large and 
interesting collection of water-color studies of Cuban sub- 
jects by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

THE LaApiEs’ ART ASSOCIATION, NEW YorRK.— The 
following statement of the aims of this Association have 
kindly been furnished by Miss Alice Donlevy, one of its 
most active members: — “The purposes of the Ladies’ 
Art Association are : — To provide in New York City those 
facilities for which art students go abroad, by founding a 
Studio Building that shall combine a thorough school with 
a temporary home, art library, collection of casts, costumes, 
engravings, paintings, etc., thus practically reducing the 
cost of student life and giving the protection of women to 
women; to supply primary and technical instruction by 
educating teachers of form and color and their application 
to manufactures, and by sending these trained students 
wherever needed in the United States. The means em- 
ployed are : — Organizing, as often as space and funds will 
allow, classes in landscape and figure painting ; maintaining 
two or more technical courses of instruction, in painting on 
porcelain, designing for carpets, etc., for those women who 
wish to put their knowledge of drawing to professional 
use; making opportunities of study during holidays and 
vacations for the improvement of teachers in public schools 
and seminaries ; multiplying classes in the elementary prin- 
ciples of form and color, for children; giving lessons at 
irregular intervals to mothers who are endeavoring 
port their children by art-industrial skill; sending written 
instruction, with illustrations, to residents of different 
States, and receiving students on the Labor Note System. 
This plan, limited in public usefulness by the poverty of 
the Association, has been in practice for five years. It 
grew out of the reluctance shown by talented women in 


to sup- 


accepting any assistance in art study having the appear- 
ance of ‘charity.’ It is simply dong credit. Payment is 
made in drawings, paintings, decorations, and work that 
may be used or sold at the Annual Exhibition, or in teach- 
ing drawing wherever the Ladies’ Art Association has be- 
gun classes in the United States. Time being necessary 
to mature the student’s work into a salable production 
(whether she becomes artist. designer, artisan, or teacher), 
the wisdom of waiting two or five years for payment is as 
self-evident as the humanity of the Labor Note System.” — 
A novel exhibition of artistic skill was lately given for the 
benefit of this Association at the rooms of Mr. Sarony. 
A number of artists sketched “against time” before about 
three hundred invited guests, and the sketches thus pro- 
duced were sold to the highest bidder, realizing $325. 

its first 


3 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.— The Art Guild has issued 
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report, extending to April 1st. It has had lectures on 
anatomy from its President, has held two receptions, and 
its antique, portrait, sketch, and life classes have been at 
tended by a total of 65 students. Receipts, $511; dis 
bursements, $451.72; balance on hand, $59.28. At the 
annual meeting the following officers were elected : — 
President, G. C. Beard; Vice-President, J. B. Whittaker : 
Treasurer, J. C. Hodgson; Secretary, W. Sheffield. 

BALTIMORE. — The City Council has passed an ordi- 
nance authorizing the Mayor, City Controller, and Register 
to contract for the education of pupils in the department of 
drawing in the Maryland Institute. Two pupils are to be 
appointed by each member of the Council by next Septem- 
ber, and each member is allowed to appoint one pupil an 
nually hereafter, the pupils to study for three years. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE Arts. — The spring 
term of the Art School opened Monday, April 4th, and will 
continue four weeks. The circular issued by the Academy 
speaks very hopefully of the prospects of the school and 
the quality of the pupils. The following prizes are to be 
competed for at the end of the term: — First Prize, a gold 
medal, for the greatest general proficiency ; Second and 
Third Prizes, silver medals, for the best studies from life 
and the antique. Books, tuition receipts, material, etc. 
will also be given as prizes for other meritorious work. 

CINCINNATI. — The School of Design has at present 
209 pupils in the thirteen divisions of its classes in drawing ; 
25 in sculpture, 43 in decorative design, 27 in pen drawing, 
31 in water-color, and 31 in wood-carving. In sculpture and 
decorative design there are day and night classes. All the 
rest are day classes. The rules for the admission of pupils 
are more strictly adhered to than formerly. Following is 
the list of teachers : — Thomas S. Noble, Principal ; Louis 
T. Rebisso, Classes in Sculpture; W. H. Humphreys, 
Classes in Drawing and Design; Rebecca R. Whittemore- 
Gregg, Martha Jane Keller, and Lewis C. Lutz, Classes in 
Drawing and Perspective ; Benn Pitman, Classes in Wood- 
Carving; and Dr. W. A. Rothacker, Lecturer on Plastic 
Anatomy. 

SocIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, Boston. — The annual 
meeting of the Society was held at the rooms on Park 
Street, on the afternoon of Monday, April 4th. Reports 
were presented by the various standing committees. They 
showed that the year had been one of increased prosperity, 
the sales and orders amounting to over $1,000 more than 
those of the preceding year. The success of the School of 
Art Needlework and of the workroom departments was 
marked. Under the direction of Mrs. Smith, from South 
Kensington, workers have been trained who can execute 
the varied styles of embroidery, which had before been 
rarely attempted except in the great London schools. 
addition to the school in Boston twenty outside classes 
have been instructed. They have contained in all over 180 
pupils, and the school in Boston has had in addition nearly 
as large a number. 


In 


The society has received $1,852.05 for 
The sales during the year have 
amounted to $8,745.15 ; the donations and membership fees 
to $871.27. The total receipts have been $14,295.38; bal- 
ance on hand, $3,221.26. The following-named officers 
President, Roland C. Lincoln ; Vice-Presi- 


lessons in art needlework. 


were elected: 


dents, John H. Sturgis, Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Jr., Mrs. F. L. 
Ames; Treasurer, Mrs. George J. Fiske ; Secretary, Miss 
B. W. 


Putnam; Executive Committee, 


Crowninshield, and sixteen others. 


Georgiana L. 








THE 


THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART OF CALIFORNIA 
has been organized, with Mrs. James R. Pringle as Presi- 
dent. and Miss McLane and Miss Parrott as Correspond- 
ing Secretaries. The board of officers is complemented 
by an Advisory Council, of whom Mr. Virgil Williams, the 
Director of the Art School, isone. The Society has issued 
its first circular, in which it unfolds its aims, and asks for 
subscriptions and donations. An Art Loan Exhibition is 
also proposed, which was to open about April 2oth. 

A “ PRIX DE PARts” FOR AMERICAN ART STUDENTS. 
_ The Art Interchange, at the suggestion, it seems, of Mr. 
F. A. Bridgman, advocates the establishment of a prize 
fund, the income from which is to be used to send Ameri- 
can art students to Paris, or to some other recognized art 
centre, for study; and Mr. Daniel Huntington, P. N. A., 
thinks that such fund ** should be under the control of 
trustees appointed from the Museum, Academy, and other 
institutions.” Such a fund would certainly be desirable, if 
a satisfactory method of administering it can be devised. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New YorkK.— The Society of American Artists made 
the experiment of opening their exhibition on Sunday after- 
noons, and the experiment has been entirely successful. 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of Black and White Art, 
under the auspices of the Salmagundi Sketch Club, will be 
held during the first three weeks of December at the Acad- 
emy of Design. For blanks, etc., address Mr. H. P. Share, 
University Building, Washington Square, New York. 

An Exhibition of Etchings, under the auspices of the 
New York Etching Club, will be held at the National 
Academy of Design during the month of February, 1882, 
in conjunction with the Annual Exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society. Contributions will be received from 
all etchers in the United States. For blanks, etc., address 
Mr. Henry Farrer, 51 West roth Street, New-York. 

A Fall Exhibition in New York has lately been proposed 
by the Associates of the Academy and other artists outside 
of the bodies at present existing, and a meeting or meet- 
ings have been held to forward the project, which does not, 
however, seem to have taken a tangible shape so far. The 
reasons urged for this Fall Exhibition are dissatisfaction 
with the management of the Academy (although the movers 
in this affair are emphatic in their assertions that they are 
not hostile to the Academy), and the necessity “ to increase 
the present inadequate number of opportunities for show- 
ing and selling American pictures.” The best way to re- 
move the first cause of complaint would seem to be a 
vigorous agitation of the question of Academy reform. 
The second reason has really somewhat the air of a huge 
joke. To talk of “inadequate opportunities ” in the face of 
ever-increasing exhibitions and never-ending auction sales 
would almost lead one to look for a solution elsewhere. 
Might it not be, perhaps, that “ the market is overstocked ” ? 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Fifty-Second Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts opened on 
April 4th, and will continue until May 29th. The catalogue 
illustrated) registers 585 works in oil, water-color, black 
and white, and sculpture, by 294 artists, including 62 of the 
works of Mr. J. R. Tilton. Special interest is excited by the 
works of a young Philadelphia artist, Mr. Frank L. Kirk- 
patrick, whose name is new to the public. His principal 
contribution, 7he Greek Rhyton in the Museum of Seville, 
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is reported to have been bought by Mr. Fairman Rogers. 
The Mary Smith Prize for 1881 has been awarded to Miss 
Emily Sartain, daughter of Mr. John Sartain, the well- 
known mezzotint engraver, for the painting entitled A/arie. 
Miss Alice Barber’s Discussing the Stitch was very favor- 
ably looked upon by the committee. 

A Studio Reception, the first of the kind in Philadelphia, 
was given on Saturday, April 2d, by the artists occupying 
studios in the new Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut Street. 
The accommodations for artists in this building are much 
in advance of anything heretofore furnished in Philadel- 
phia, the builders having been assisted in planning them 
by members of the Society of Artists. The attendance of 
visitors was very large. 

There are to be two important exhibitions next fall. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts proposes to hold, 
in the months of November and December, an exhibition 
designed to be of special importance to American artists. 
The collection will be limited to paintings in oil, and it is 
suggested that each artist enter no more than two works, 
“but within these limits,” says the circular issued by the 
Academy, “every effort will be made to give a comprehen- 
sive view of the highest achievements of the American art 
of the present day.” Contributions are solicited from 
abroad as well as at home, and a committee of American 
artists in Paris has been authorized to collect pictures. 
The coming exhibition will be under the exclusive ccn- 
trol of the Directors of the Academy. At the same time 
the Philadelphia Society of Artists will hold an exhi- 
bition in a building to be specially erected for them, and 
arrangements have been made to secure contributions from 
American artists on both sides of the water for this exhibi- 
tion also. It is greatly to be regretted that the friction 
between these two associations should have seemed to 
make such a division necessary. 

CHICAGO. — The Committee on Fine Arts of the Inter- 
State Industrial Exposition of Chicago announces that the 
Ninth Annual Art Exhibition will be held from Sept. 7th 
to Oct. 22d. A small, but choice display being desired, 
the collection will be limited, and the selections made with 
great care. Every facility will be given for the sale of pic- 
tures, and no commission will be charged on sales. Fur- 
ther particulars can be had of Miss Sara T. Hallowell, Sec- 
retary of Art Committee, Exposition Building, Chicago. 

Boston. — The Exhibition of American Etchings at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, originally intended to have 
been held from April 11th to May goth, but prolonged 
to May 16th, on account of the weather, was quite suc- 
cessful. It brought together between five and six hun- 
dred works by over one hundred American etchers, and 
although it contained a great deal of work by “amateurs,” 
its artistic qualities were of a very high order. The 
names of the leading exhibitors are all, as a mater of 
course, familiar to the readers of the REVIEW, and need 
not be specified here. But there were also a number of 
new names, noticeably Messrs. Joseph Penneli and H. R. 
Poore, of Philadelphia, Messrs. A. H. Bicknell and E. H. 
Garrett, of Boston, and Mr. C. A. Platt, of New York. 
Mr. Frank Duveneck also contributed three large and 
excellent plates, and very good work was shown by some 
of his pupils, of whom Mr. Otto H. Bacher is one. Among 
quite a number of Western etchers some plates by Messrs. 
Daniel Klotz and Alex. Schilling, of Chicago, were worthy 
of attention. It is to be hoped that specimens of the work 
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of these etchers — and not of these alone — will be placed 


before the subscribers to this journal before long. The 
Exhibition was supplemented by a press, tools, and mate- 
rials, plates in various stages of progress, specimens ex- 
hibiting the capabilities of printing, etc., etc., so that, with 
the aid of the introduction to the catalogue, written by Mr. 
S. R. Koehler, it gave a tolerably clear idea of the techni- 
cal processes employed by the etcher. 

The Twenty-Fourth (Special) Exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club, limited to water colors and works in black and 
white, opened on the evening of April 22d and will close 
May 21st. the first illustrated one ever 
published in Boston — enumerates 475 works, of which 312 
are in colors, the rest being made up of charcoals, crayons, 


etchings, etc. 


The catalogue 





The Exhibition is one of the prettiest ever 
held in the rooms of the Club, but its curious feature is 
that most of the work comes from New York. 

Among a number of special exhibitions lately held in 
Boston by Mrs. S. T. Darrah, Mr. T. O. Langerfeldt, and 
others, the one arranged at the rooms of the Art Club by 
Mr. Arthur Rotch, the architect, was of especial interest, as 
it was not a sale exhibition, but comprised only sketches 
made by a student without a thought of the public. All 
these water-colors were jotted down on vacation trips to 
“gypt, Spain, Italy, and all over France, and being supple- 
mented by pencil sketches, written notes, and photographs, 
have put Mr. Rotch into the possession of most enviable 
materials. Naturally enough the architectural subjects far 
outweighed the landscape sketches in value and interest. 

One of the most important exhibitions in Boston the 
coming fall will be that to be held in the art galleries of 
the new permanent building now in process of erection for 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. The 
main art gallery will be ninety feet long and fifty feet wide, 
with walls twenty-four feet high and a top-light over the 
whole. Besides this there will be a second gallery seventy 
feet by forty, which can be used for a photographic exhibi- 
tion, and a dozen small rooms adjoining, with top-light and 
north light, which, after the exhibition, will be rented for 
studios. An honorary art committee has been organized, 
to co-operate with the board of managers, as follows : — 
Messrs. Parry Kennard, Oliver Ames, and Edward H. 
Clement, as connaisseurs; Messrs. George Fuller, Frank 
D. Millet, and John J. Enneking, as artists ; and Messrs. 
Henry D. Williams, J. Dudley Richards, and Erasmus 
Blakeslee, as art dealers. Medals of gold, silver, and 
bronze, with an engraved diploma, will be awarded to such 
contributions as may be found to merit special distinction. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — The Committee of Rejection, to 
whom were submitted the pictures sent in for the Spring 
Exhibition of the Art Association, seems to have done its 
work well, to judge from the comments of the San Fran- 
cisco papers. The method of proceeding adopted by the 
committee is thus described in the Argonaut of March 
26th : — “* Each member of the Rejection Committee went 
alone into the gallery, and privately noted the paintings 
which he deemed unworthy of a place. After all had ex- 
amined the paintings, notes were compared, and it was 
found that the committee had agreed as to the rejection of 
a certain number. Four canvases, however, were differ- 
ently marked. As to the merits of these a discussion was 
begun which lasted for some time, resulting in the condem- 


nation of one of the four.” This plan is certainly excel- 


lent, but it would be impossible to adhere to it in the 
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presence of the 9,000 pictures sent to this year’s Salon, or 
even in the case of an Academy Exhibition. Very natu- 
rally the action of the Rejection Committee has created a 
good deal of bad feeling, more especially as it was almost 
entirely composed of artists whose works were admitted. 
There was some talk of an exhibition of the rejected pic- 
tnres, but the project seems to have been abandoned. 
Rix, Tavernier, Thomas Hill, Humphrey Moore, Bouvy, 
Edward Deakin, Miss H. B. Foster, Virgil Williams, 
Brookes, Strong, and Cleenewerck are mentioned as among 
the more prominent exhibitors. 

TRAVELLING EXuipirions. — Mr. Charles Linford, an 
artist of Pittsburg, proposes the organization of travelling 
exhibitions, somewhat after the plan of the cyclical exhibi- 
tions of the German Art Unions, the first exhibition of 
each season to be held in New York. The collection 
would then be taken in turn to Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land, and exhibited at each city for one month. The idea 
is essentially a good one, and it will be well not to lose 
sight of it. 

AUCTION SALES. — Since the last report given in these 
columns, thirty-eight auction sales have taken place in New 
York, Brooklyn, and Boston, at which between four and 
five thousand works of art of all kinds and grades were 
offered to the public! A number of these were “ Artists’ 
Sales,” at which the prices uniformly ruled very low. 
Among the pictures by European artists Schreyer evidently 
took the lead, for at several of the more important sales his 
canvases realized the highest prices. At the sale of Mr. 
Beriah Wall’s collection, this artist's Advance Guard went 
for $2, ; Arab Scouts, at the Moore and Curtiss sale, 
$2,800; another picture of the same title, at Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Everett’s sale in Boston, $1,650; Zhe Recon- 
noitre, at the Vose sale in Boston, $2 900. As a curiosity 
it may be noted that, at the Moore and Curtiss sale, Miss 
Sarah Bernhardt’s Spanish Girl was started at $1 and 
stopped at $35. Gabriel Max’s S¢. Cecilia, lately exhib- 
ited in New York and in Boston, is reported to have been 
sold at $3,985. The highest prices obtained at various 
miscellaneous sales for American pictures (so far as the 
quotations were attainable) were as follows:— J. F. Ken- 
sett, Valmont Valley, Cal., $605; J. C. Petersen, Vew York 
Bay, $610; W. M. Hunt, Landscape, $800; E. L. Weeks, 
The Gate of Fondak, $575; F. E. Church, Landscape, 
$380; — going to show that it is a good thing for an 
American artist to die, as three out of the five names here 
quoted are those of dead men. The same lesson is also 
enforced by the sale of the pictures and sketches of the 
late Sanford R. Gifford, the most important sale, so far as 
American art is concerned, held for a long while. The 
collection consisted of 294 sketches and finished works, 
which were sold in two divisions, on the evenings of April 
11th and 12th, and 28th and 29th, and realized in the aggre- 
gate $42,200. The highest price was paid for the finished 
picture, Zhe Ruins of the Parthenon, which was bought for 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, at Washington, for $5,100. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DesiIGN. — The necessity of 
reform in the management of this association is being 
urged very persistently, even among its own members. 
The body of Academicians is at present a close corpora- 











tion, which admits only those of its own choosing, and the 
Associates have no voice whatever in the management of 
any part of the institution. These latter now claim a 
larger share of power, including the privilege of nomi- 
nating Academicians and Associates, and the proposition 
has also been brought forward to leave the election of the 
jury and hanging committee to the exhibitors, after the 
fashion of the Salon. Asa matter of course, all these sug- 
cestions go for naught if the Academicians themselves re- 
main deaf; but the President, Mr. Huntington, has lately 
avowed very liberal views on the subject, and in this he has 
been followed by several of his colleagues. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. — The ob- 
jects of this association are thus defined in the American 
Architect of April 16th: —‘“ The Architectural League of 
New York is a society formed by the younger members of 
the architectural profession, for the purposes, as formulated 
in its constitution, of stimulating study and design, of sup- 
plying the want of social intercourse, and of providing a 
general club-room at all times at the disposal of the mem- 
bers, a collection of drawings, sketches, photographs, casts, 
and other material which would aid in architectural study, 
and the founding of an architectural library ; also, it hopes 
to publish the results of its work in the illustrated reviews, 
and in course of time to found a travelling studentship. 
The evening’s programme, which is in the hands of a com- 
mittee on current work, consists of a competition in design 
or construction; one problem in each being given, the 
choice of problems being optional. The subjects of each 
competition are assigned by some established architect of 
acknowledged ability, whose decision, with a verbal criti- 
cism and discussion of each design, is given at the second 
meeting after the announcement of the competition. Be- 
sides these competitions, reading of essays and lectures by 
the different members of the profession or of the League 
will form an important part of the evening’s work.” The 
League has about thirty members, and is installed in a 
room at No. 23 East Fourteenth St., New York 

THE SociaL ART CLuB, BALTIMORE. — This Club, an 
amateur society, which was organized in Baltimore last fall, 
with Mr. William T. Brigham as President, held its first 
exhibition of specimens of the work done by its members, 
such as plaques, illustrations, etc , at the Lexington Build- 
ing, on Feb. 28th and March tst. The room, which was 
tastefully arranged to represent a private reception-room, 
was thronged for the two days by invited guests, and the 
city press spoke in flattering terms of the success of the 
exhibition. The general object of the society is to encour- 
age artistic and esthetic tastes. At its last meeting a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. A. J. H. Way, 
the still-life painter, Prof. Hugh Newell, of the Maryland 
Institute, and Messrs. Hugh B. Jones, Thomas M. Brown. 
Edward M. Keith, and William T. Brigham, whose duty it 
will be to consider plans for more thorough organization, 
to secure suitable rooms for meetings, and to arrange for 
active and effective work next fall. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — The Rembrandt Club, on April 
4th, listened to an able paper on color-blindness and astig- 
matism, read by Dr. Mathewson. The lecture was illus- 
trated by diagrams. 

The bill authorizing the Brooklyn Art Association to 
issue bonds has passed both houses of the Legislature, and 
at this writing awaits only the Governor’s approval to be- 
come law. 
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Boston ArT CLus.— The ground for the new club- 
house has been broken, and the building is to be ready for 
occupancy before the end of the year. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION elected, at its 
tenth annual meeting, Mr. Daniel Cook as President, 
Messrs. Rix and Davis as Vice-Presidents, and Mr. 
Samuel Purdy as Secretary. The Association has 539 
members, with a school averaging 74 pupils. The ex- 
penses last year exceeded the receipts by $715.50. 


MONUMENTS. 


The subscriptions received for the Washington statue 
to be erected in Wall Street, New York, amounted to 
$25,785 on April 29th. 

A bronze statue of General McPherson was unveiled 
April 6th on the Esplanade in Probasco Place, Cincinnati, 
in the presence of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee 
and a number of distinguished invited guests. The statue 
is by Louis Thomas Rebisso. ‘The various contours of 
the figure,” writes a correspondent, “are extremely satis- 
factory from every point of view. It is a work full of life 
and animation. General McPherson is represented point- 
ing out the way to those who follow his lead. The casting 
was performed at the foundry of Rebisso, Mundhenk, & 
Co., in Cincinnati. The statue is of colossal size, nine feet 
in height, and its final destination is the monument now 
being erected to the gallant soldier at Clyde, O.” 

The committee who have in hand the erection of a 
statue of Leif, the Norseman, in Boston, propose to place 
the monument on the triangle of land in front of, and 
owned by, the Museum of Fine Arts. The work has been 
intrusted to Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, who has already made a 
statuette of the figure. 

Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie’s Farragut statue was unveiled 
at Washington, with imposing ceremonies, on April 25th. 

Mr. O’Donavan has finished in plaster a life-size figure 
of a captain of infantry for the Soldiers’ Monument at Law- 
rence, Mass. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The prizes in the American Architect's Second Compe- 
tition in Interior Decoration (subject, a dining-hall for a 
small, high-class country hotel) have been awarded to Mr. 
R. Brown, Boston, Mr. J. W. H. Watts, Ottawa, Can., and 
Mr. M. Roche, Chicago, Ill. The designs themselves, 
with the award of the judges, will be found in the American 
Architect of March 26th. The drawings for a Third Com- 
petition (subject, the furniture used in a bedroom of a 
small country hotel) are to be sent in by May 14th, as per 
programme published in the Architect of April 9th. There 
will be three prizes of $25 each, and a new feature will be 
“an indeterminate number of ‘ consolation prizes’ of a 
minimum value of five dollars.” 

Messrs. Warren, Fuller, & Co., of New York, offer 
prizes of from $200 to $1000, in all $2,200, for wall-paper 
designs. The designs will be exhibited at the American 
Art Gallery, Madison Square, New York, in October. 
Messrs. Christian Herter, E. C. Moore, and Francis 
Lathrop have consented to act as judges. Circulars giv- 
ing the necessary details of the competition can be had of 
Mr. R. E. Moore, 6 East 23d Street, New York. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. announce the result of their 
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competition as follows: — Miss L. B. Humphrey, of Bos- 
ton, $200 and $100, for designs for binding; Miss Rosina 


Emmett, of New York, $2co, for a color design for binding ; 
Mr. G. F. Barnes, of Boston, $too, for a design for a juve- 
nile book cover; Mr. F. H. Lungren, of New York, $300 
and $200, and Mr. Robert Lewis, of Boston, $100, for black 
and white frontispieces for Wide Awake. 


NECROLOGY. 


JOHN FRANKENSTEIN, painter, sculptor, and author, 
was found dead, after a few days’ illness, at his house at 
East New York, on April 16th. He was born in Ger- 
many, one of a family of four brothers and 
He became a 
portrait painter without a master, but in sculpture had in- 
struction from Hiram Powers, 


all artists 








two sisters, who settled in Cincinnati, O. 


His portraits were highly 
rated at one time, but as ideal and agreeable in color, 
rather than as severe likenesses. A three-quarter length 
single figure, 7he Flagellation of Christ, was his most im- 
portant work, simple in design and color, and delicate in 
the treatment of flesh. Never suave in manner to his sit- 
ters, as was his occasional competitor, Chester Harding, 
he left Cincinnati for Philadelphia, and, after having spent 
some time there and elsewhere, drifted six years ago to 
East New York, L. I., where he lived the life of a hermit 
in a dilapidated two-story house. His last work, a bust 
This, together with paint- 
ings, busts, sketches, and other property, has been taken 


of Goethe, was left unfinished. 
charge of for the heirs. Frankenstein wrote poetry on 
politics and diatribes on the press-writers, who, as he 
thought, unfairly depreciated his exhibited works. His 
body was interred at the Cemetery of the Evergreens on 
April tgoth. To these details, furnished by a correspondent, 
it may be interesting to add, from newspaper notices, that 
the deceased was at one time Aide-de-Camp, with the rank 
of Colonel, to Governor Seward, and that among his effects 
was found a box containing the electrotype plates of a 
poem written by him, entitled American Art, tts Awful 
Attitude: a Satire. \t was printed in Cincinnati in 1864, 
and contains allusions to many incidents of the author’s 


life. Mr. Frankenstein was about sixty-five years of age. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PICTURE BY LIONARDO DA VINCI. — A correspondent 
of the REVIEW writes as follows: —‘“ A Madonna and 
Child, claimed to be by Lionardo, will soon be placed on 
exhibition at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. The pic- 
ture is owned by the wife of Mr. H. B. Robinson, formerly 
American Consul for the Balearic Islands, and was bought, 
together with several other old masters, by the lady’s 
father, Don Francisco Preto y Neto, secretary to Queen 
Christina, some forty or fifty years ago, at the time of the 
suppression of the convents in Spain. It was sent to Paris 
in 1869, where it was pronounced an undoubted original by 
connaisseurs. The late Bayard Taylor also expressed the 
opinion that it was a genuine Lionardo. The above is 
epitomized from a statement which accompanies the pic- 
ture, and may be taken for what it is worth. That it is a 
fine example of the school of Lionardo is not, however, to 
be questioned. ‘It has been remarked,’ says Kugler, ‘that 
great uncertainty prevails about many of the works ascribed 
to Leonardo, and that by far the greater part are the works 
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of his scholars.’ This is probably the case with this 
picture, although it is by no means impossible that it may 
be what it claims to be. The painting measures fourteen 
by eighteen inches, is solidly painted, and in excellent 
preservation. The Madonna, who presses the child closelv 
to her bosom, has a blue hood over her head, the border 
of which is embroidered with gold and pearls. The draw- 
ing and expression of the eyes, mouth, and hand are 
strongly characteristic of the great Florentine master, and 
the composition is noble, if somewhat archaic.” 

AMERICAN ETCHERS IN ENGLAND. — The success met 
with by the American contributors to the Exhibition of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers in London has already been 
announced by the daily papers. On the receipt of the 
contributions from America, Mr. Haden sent the following 
pleasant letter to Mr. S. P. Avery : — 


‘*38 HERTFORD STREET, MAY Fair, W., March 30. 

“My DEAR MR. AverRy,—I do not wait for its open- 
ing to ask you to find some means for conveying to the 
American etchers our sense of the excellence and number 
of their contributions to the exhibition (now all hung) of 
the painter-etchers. We have, I assure you, been fairly 
taken aback by the quality of these works, no less than by 
the promptitude and spirit with which our invitation has 
been responded to by our brothers on your side of the 
water. If the exhibition does no other good than to make 
known the feeling and talent which undoubtedly animate 
the American etchers, it will not have been in vain. But 
it will do more than this. It proves to demonstration the 
ample material which exists for such a society as we have 
contemplated, and to the final organization of which we 
shall now immediately apply ourselves. The display is all 
the more remarkable considering the very short time — 
scarcely three months — since our invitations were issued. 
Our gallery of eighty feet long and thirty feet wide is too 
small to contain more than two thirds of the works sent. 
We have, however, managed to hang nearly all the Ameri- 
cans, and I am sure our artists will be much struck by 
them. Sincerely yours, 

F. S—EymourR HADEN.” 


The comments of the press were equally flattering, but 
lack of space makes it impossible to give quotations here. 
Out of 492 works enumerated in the catalogue, 121 are 
from America. 

PAINTING BY TRUMBULL. — The New York Chamber 
of Commerce has acquired, by subscription of some of its 
members, a portrait of De Witt Clinton, by Trumbull. The 
work has been in the possession of the Clinton family since 
it was painted, and is in excellent preservation. 

THe Duty ON PAINTINGS ON PORCELAIN. — The case 
of “C. A. Arthur, Collector, vs. Max Jacoby et al.,” which 
has lately occupied the courts, may interest some of the 
readers of the Review. The wares in question were 
shields or medallions (incorrectly called “ plaques ” 
official documents), oval and oblong, four by six or eight 
inches, and thereabouts, hand-painted with genre subjects, 
etc. The New York Custom-House authorities claimed 
them to be decorated China ware, subject to fifty per cent 
duty, while the importer represented them to be works of 
art, which pay only ten per cent. The duty was paid under 
The Circuit 
Court decided in favor of the importer, and on appeal the 
decision was upheld by the Supreme Court. 


in the 


protest, and the question carried into court. 
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FOREIGN 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE NiospE OF Mount Sipy.os. — Ina letter to the 
Academy of April goth, Prof. A. H. Sayce gives some ac- 
count of a visit which he paid the “ Niobe” in company 
with Mr. Dennis: —“ By tying two ladders together, we 
succeeded in climbing up to the inscription he [Mr. Den- 
nis] has discovered at the side of the figure, and in exam- 
ining the details of the figure itself more thoroughly than 
has been done before. The inscription consists of four 
very legible Hittite characters, the cap, the bent arm, the 
bull’s head, and the boot, — which all occur in the inscrip- 
tions of Carchemish and Hamath, —and two, or perhaps 
three, others, which are unfortunately much obliterated. 
Thanks to the ladders, we found that a curious ornament, 
in form like a lotus bud or the urzus serpent, rises from 
the middle of the back of the figure’s head, and that a sin- 
gle lock of hair is rudely sculptured in an oblique line 
across each of the shoulders. In fact, I have been more 
struck than ever with the Egyptian character of the figure, 
and its resemblance to the sitting image of Nofre-tari, the 
wife of Ramses II., carved in the rock a little to the north 
of Abu Simbel. However, when we remember the Egyp- 
tianizing character of the Hittite sphinxes at Eyuk, or the 
close relations that existed between the Hittites and Ram- 
ses I]., we need not be surprised that Egyptian art should 
have had an influence upon the rude art of the Hittite con- 
querors of Asia Minor.” 

Tue City OF TANTALOsS.— Dr. Karl Humann’s dis- 
covery of the “city of Tantalos,” previously alluded to, is 
made the subject of an interesting article in the Wochen- 
schrift fiir Ingenieure und Architekten, from which we 
quote as follows : — “ The foot of no European had before 
penetrated the interior of the impassable trachyte crags of 
the eastern Sipylos ; nothing was known of traces of early 
civilization, with the exception of the colossal image of a 
woman, cut into the rock in a niche high up in the northern 
edge of the mountain, which was discovered by Chishull in 
1699, and was first published by Stewart in 1842, and de- 
clared to be a Niobe, while later visitors saw in it Kybele, 
the mother of the gods. Incidental remarks made by 
Pausanias speak of a ‘lake of Tantalos,’ of the tomb of 
this ancestor of the ill-fated Atreidai, and of the ‘throne 
of Pelops,’ all three being located in Mount Sipylos. 
Earlier travellers had already tried to answer the question 
as to the spot had in view by the ancients. Texier, who 
visited Asia Minor in the second quarter of this century, 
looked upon the Kys-gél (‘Lake of Girls’), northeast of 
Smyrna, as the lake of Tantalos, and thought he had found 
the old Tantalis, the ancestral seat of the Atreidai, in a 
very ancient akropolis with projecting rock tower. He also 
believed that he had discovered the tomb of Tantalos in 
one of the numerous tumuli of the neighborhood. The 
ascension of Sipylos by Humann has fully confirmed these 
views. Above the image of ‘ Niobe,’ about half-way up 
the mountain, the traces of a very ancient road were found, 
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cut into the rock. In following them up, other indications 
of human activity were soon met with, in the shape of 
rock-cut tombs. Two graves, one above the other, are 
specially marked by their size ; the upper descends into the 
rock as a perpendicular shaft, the lower penetrates it like a 
square stulm. At the entrance the rock is cut vertically 
and smoothed to about twice the height of a man, while on 
top it has been shaped into a colossal, smooth inclined 
plane, surrounded by a gutter on the three sides which ad- 
join the mountain, thus apparently forming a vast slab, 
which seems worthy of being the cover of the grave of one 
of these most ancient heroes. After several hours of unin- 
terrupted climbing, the travellers reached the highest crest 
of the mountain, the barometer showing 350 m. above the 
level of the sea. Here were found a series of about twenty 
human habitations, cut into the rock. In the rear walls 
the holes were still visible which had received the rafters 
of the roof. Several bottle-shaped cisterns were found, 
likewise cut into the rock, which had been used by the in- 
habitants of this rocky desert to collect the rain-water. 
Humann examined this akropolis in its whole extent, which 
measured only about 150m. At its further end, on the 
highest summit of the mountain, the astonished explorers 
saw a curiously formed mass of stone. This last block 
had been transformed by human hands into a seat of super- 
human dimensions. The seat measures nearly 144 m., and 
the back is even a trifle larger. The blocks of which the 
back is composed are already half dislocated, and the next 
earthquake threatens to precipitate them into the abyss. 
Humann had not the slightest doubt that he stood before 
the structure which had been shown to Pausanias as ‘the 
throne of Pelops’; that the insignificant remains of human 
settlements belonged to the city which had already been 
forgotten in the time of Homer, and which later generations 
looked upon as the cradle of the Tantalidai ; and that these 
terribly fissured crags were the mountain which the gods 
broke in rage at their table companion, and from whose 
summit they threw the city of Tantalos into the waves of 
the lake, which lies so close to the rock upon which the 
akropolis is situated, that there is only room for a narrow 
camel path between the two.” — Kunst Chrontk. 

O.tympIA. — It is said that the Greek government con- 
templates continuing the excavations at Olympia, lately 
abandoned by the Germans, on a reduced scale, for a term 
of thirty years. 

KyMe. — Prof. Sayce, ina letter to the Academy, speaks 
as follows of the excavations which M. Reinach is carrying 
on at Kyme for the French School of Athens: —“ After 
reaching Ali Agha, we walked over to the scene of M. 
Reinach’s excavations at Kyme, where some interesting 
archaic stone figures had just been discovered. One of 
these, which was unfortunately headless, closely resembled 
the sitting figures discovered by Mr. Newton at Branchide, 
and still retained traces of the red paint that once adorned 
it; the others were sitting figures of Kybele, which seemed 
to me archaistic rather than archaic. However, a few days 
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afterwards a fragment of early Phceniko-Hellenic pottery 
was discovered in the same place. The spot where they 
were found was a necropolis of the Graeco-Roman period ; 
and as M. Reinach had excavated there down to the rock 
itself, I can account for these archaic remains only by sup- 
posing that the ground, subsequently turned into a ceme- 
tery, had been originally a suburb of the ancient Greek 
city, where, perhaps, a temple of Kybele stood. 1 fancy 
that the pra-Hellenic city, whose foundation was ascribed 
by legend to the Amazons, lay on one of the heights farther 
inland, at a little distance from .the sea, by the side of 
which the £olic settlers built their ‘ village.’” — Kyme 
was one of the oldest and most important of the A®olic 
towns on the coast of Asia Minor, and was reputed to have 
been the birthplace of the father of Hesiod. 

Pompret.— The Naples correspondent of the A/he- 
neum writes: —“ In addition to the number of skeletons 
announced as having been discovered in Pompeii, recent 
excavations have resulted in bringing to light other objects 
of yet higher interest. The works have been carried on 
lately very actively in the Ninth Region. Besides a second 
fountain in mosaic and very precious frescos, there have 
been found during the week some vases of Egyptian work- 
manship, which are likely to occupy the attention of arche- 
ologists. These vases are of a special fasta, composed of 
clay and glass, and are almost falling to pieces. Among 
them are alti-rilievi representing animals which were ven- 
erated by those people.” 

Utica. — In 1874 the Baron de Billing, French chargé 
@ affaires at Tunis, caused excavations to be made on the 
site of Utica, which gave interesting results. A society of 
French amateurs has lately been formed for the purpose 
of renewing and continuing these excavations, and the 
Count Irisson d’Hérisson and the Baron de Billing have 
been charged with the direction of the works. These gen- 
tlemen began their labors in February. The first trenches 
dug brought to light the palace of a Senator with numerous 
interesting inscriptions, a profusion of lamps and divers 
objects from a small nekropolis, and some small stone 
coffins, of a very peculiar form, still closed with bronze 
clasps (fattes de bronze), which will be reserved for open- 
ing before the members of the Society. On March 14th 
the following despatch was received by one of the mem- 
bers: “ We have just discovered, at a depth of two metres, 
a fine temple consecrated to the Infant Hercules, with a 
fine statue of the god in white marble ; seems to be Greek 
work; admirable mosaics.” A second despatch, dated March 
22d, and signed by Count Irisson d’Hérisson, announces 
the finding of a fine statue of Bacchus in white marble. 

Diner. — The portrait painted by Diirer of himself in 
his youth (493), which was seen by Goethe in the posses- 
sion of Beireis, and was described by him in 1805, is said 
to have been found in Leipsic by Dr. Hermann Liicke, 
Director of the Museum at Leipsic. There is, however, 

yme discrepancy between the picture lately discovered 
and the descriptions given by Goethe and by Thausing. 
Those interested in the matter will find the details in the 
Kunst Chronik of March 3d. 

HuGu Ropinson. —Some biographical details of this 
English artist, whose name it is said is not to be found in 
any art history, are given in the Athen@um of March 12th. 
He was born at Malton, about 1760, showed early ability 
for art, and is supposed to have studied in London. About 
his twenty-third year he went to Italy, where he worked 
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until 1790. He died of consumption, on his way back to 
England. The pictures he painted in Italy were lost at 
sea, and only fifteen of his works are now known to exist. 
A number of them are owned by Mr. Teasdale, the present 
representative of the artist’s family, who exhibited the prin- 
cipal one, Boy flying a Kite (of which there is a mezzotint 
by S. W. Reynolds) at the Exhibition of Old Masters held 
in London this year. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


BRITISH Museum, Lonpon. — Considerable progress 
is being made with the alterations at the British Museum. 
The great bulk of the Etruscan sculptures and terra-cottas 
— chiefly sarcophagi with iconic mythological and histori- 
cal subjects and archaic fictilia — have been placed in the 
northwest corner room of the upper floor. The old Egyp- 
tian rooms are gradually being relieved of their contents, 
most of the mummies and some of the cases containing 
small objects having been removed to new positions in the 
rooms destined to receive the Egyptian antiquities. — 7he 
Atheneum. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON Museum, Lonpon. — A special 
loan exhibition of Spanish and Portuguese ornamental art 
is to be held at this Museum during the summer. The 
large collection of antiquities excavated in Cyprus by Major 
A. di Cesnola has also been offered on loan, and will soon 
be exhibited. 

RoyAL Museums, BERLIN. —A splendid Rubens has 
lately been acquired by purchase from the Schénborn Gal- 
lery at Vienna. The painting, which measures about 3 m. 
square, represents Neptune and Amphitrite, in a land- 
scape with human and animal s¢affage, and was engraved 
by J. M. Schmutzer in the year 1790. It is said to be in 
perfect preservation, and well worth the price of 200,000 
marks ($50,000) paid for it. — The Collection of Antiques 
has again been thrown open to the public in its entirety, 
the rearrangements made necessary by the sculptures from 
Pergamon having been completed. Of other additions the 
more important, mentioned in the Awust Chronik, are a 
“small figure of a satyr, walking on tiptoe with a dancing 
motion, — wanting the head and the raised arms, but 
otherwise in almost perfect preservation, 





a beautifully 
executed imitation of a statue of the Alexandrian period, 
which was frequently copied in antiquity, and the best 
known example of which is the celebrated one in the Villa 
Borghese ; the torso, preserved down to the hip, of a fat, 
shaggy Silenus, —a work which captivates by the natural- 
istic freshness of its robust, rather than delicate and care- 
ful treatment, in spite of the weathering of its front sur- 
face; and a beautiful satyr herme in rosso antico. In the 
forms of its long-bearded head, with the flattened forehead, 





which is almost lost in the presence of the protruding 
lower part of the face, and the broad, parted lips, it shows 
the plainest reminiscences of the face of a ram, upon which 
the type is based, while at the same time it exhibits the 
noblest and grandest possible conception of this semi- 
animal formation, combined with a delicately felt and re- 
markably expressive characterization.” 


ART EDUCATION. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY AT Rome. — The pensioners 
of the French Academy at Rome have asked the Minister 
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of Public Instruction to increase their monthly allowance, 
which at present amounts to only 267 francs. Out of this 
sum they are expected to pay, not only their personal ex- 
penses, but also those incident to their studies. 

ART IN THE SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. — The commission, 
nreviously alluded to in these columns, to which the ques- 
an of the decoration of schools and of pictures for pupils 
(‘magerie scolaire) Was referred some time ago, has reported 
in substance as follows. The éagerie scolaire will com- 
prise the prints and photographs to be distributed as prizes, | 
rewards, etc. A special permanent commission will be 
charged with the duty of examining the pictures to be used. 
The prints and photographs selected are to be reproduc- 
tions, so far as possible, of works of art indorsed by gen- 
eral admiration. Those compositions will be preferred 
which unite interest of subject with perfection of style. 
The prizes will consist of portfolios containing several 
prints, or of single engravings, destined to be framed. 
Besides the chefs-@’a@uvre of painting, those of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and the decorative arts will also be ad- 
missible. The last named are to be selected with special 
reference to the art industries of each district. The re- 
wards, etc. will consist of a smaller number of prints, or 
will be of smaller size. In the lower grades of rewards 
special attention will be given to the demands of instruc- 
tion and education. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE SALON OF 1881.— Difficulties, which threatened 
to assume a grave aspect, have arisen between the Admin- 
istration of Finances and the Executive Committee of the 
Salon, regarding a tax of ten per cent on the receipts and 
a license tax of 12,500 francs for the restaurant. The ar- 
tists claimed that the state, having absolutely made over 
the Salon to their care, had also abandoned all its rights to 
them. Through the intercession of M. Turquet, the affair 
has been amicably adjusted, and M. Magnin, of the Admin- 
istration of the Finances, has decided that the Salon is to 
pay only one franc, as an acknowledgment of the principle 
of taxation. The number of paintings submitted to the 
jury amounted to not less than 9,000! The election of the 
painters’ jury was participated in by 1570 artists. The 
highest number of votes, 1430, was cast for M. Bonnat; 
the lowest, 681, for M. Puvis de Chavannes. The latter, 
who was elected in spite of a letter addressed to his col- 
leagues, in which he condemned the rule doing away with 
exempts, and several of the other regulations adopted for 
the Salon, resigned, and was replaced by M. Bernier. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS, LONDON. — The fol- 
lowing list (still incomplete at last accounts) of the Coun- 
cil and officers of this Society is given in the English 
papers :— C. W. Cope, R. A.; F. Seymour Haden, F. R. 
C.S. (President elect); P. G. Hamerton; Heywood Hardy; 
Frank Holl, A. R. A.; J. E. Hodgson, R. A. (Assessor); 
J. C. Hook, R. A.; Colin Hunter; Prof. A. Legros; W. E. 
Lockhart, R. S. A.; Robert Macbeth; H. P. Marks, R. A. 
(Assessor); Edward J. Poynter, R. A.’(Assessor); James 
Tissot; Richard Fisher, F. S. A. (Curator); Edward Ham- 
ilton, M. D. (Treasurer); Sir W. R. Drake, F. S. A. (Hon- 
orary Secretary). The Assessors are to have seats on the 
Council for the purposes of election only. Mr. Evershed, 
in the Atheneum of March 12th, protests against this list 
aS not representative of the etchers of England, but his 
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prophecy that “etchers of reputation will not join the so- 
called ‘Society of Painter-Etchers,’” has not been fulfilled 
by the course of events, the “test exhibition” having 
opened very successfully on April 2d. Some notices con- 
cerning the American etchers represented at this exhibition 
will be found in the AMERICAN ART CHRONICLE. 

Paris. — The Baron Adolphe de Rothschild opened an 
exhibition of his art treasures some weeks ago in the hall 
built by him in the Rue de Monceau, to which the public is 
freely admitted. Special attention is called in the papers 
to a magnificent collection of carvings in rock-crystal, 
which the Baron has brought to Paris from his chateau of 
Prégny. — The Cercle de la Librairie proposes to hold this 
spring an exhibition of old and modern engravings, includ- 
ing noteworthy illustrated books. 

BERLIN. — According to the London Academy an exhi- 
bition of the works of English etchers is soon to be held 
at one of the Royal Museums of Berlin, under official en- 
couragement. 

MILAN. —A grand exhibition of Italian art opened at 
Milan on May Ist, under the patronage of the King. It 
embraces all branches of art and industry, together with an 
exhibition of works of the old masters, another illustrating 
the history of labor, a collection of musical instruments, 
and an agricultural and horticultural show. Paintings to 
the number of three thousand, and sculptures to the num- 
ber of one thousand, were offered for exhibition. A special 
Journal of the Exhibition, richly illustrated, is published 
by E. Sonzogno, of Milan. 

EXHIBITIONS IN GENERAL. — The number of exhibi- 
tions in all parts of the world is so great that a good-sized 
volume would be needed every month if it were necessary 
or desirable to report upon them all. But this necessity 
or desirability does not really exist, as all exhibitions are 
becoming more and more — what, under existing conditions, 
they cannot help being — simple picture markets or art 
fairs, at which the producers expose their wares with a 
view to finding customers. Very frequently also the same 
works are seen at the different exhibitions successively, 
until, being disposed of, they drop out of the list. Of the 
more prominent exhibitions now open, or quite lately 
held in London, may be named those of the Academy, 
of the Society of Lady Artists, Society of British Artists, 
foreign pictures at the French Gallery, and an exhibi- 
tion of Swiss Art. Paris has had the advantage of an 
exhibition of Russian Artists, which it is proposed to 
make permanent, and of the Independent Artists (Im- 
pressionists, among them Miss Mary Cassatt), as well 
as of an exhibition of Black-and-White, both of which 
were held in April. That the Salon has opened by this 
time, it is needless to say. The exhibitions lately held, or 
announced to be held, in the provinces of France, are 
almost numberless. Chalon had an exhibition confined to 
artists within certain geographical limits; at Nimes, the 
First Exhibition of the Society of the Friends of Art opens 
May 14th; at Pau, an exhibition opened March 21st; at 
Montpellier, April 24; while others will open at Dijon, 
June tst; Dunkerque, July 17th; and Reims, Oct. 15th. 
At Algiers an Exhibition of Fine and Industrial Art, in 
combination with a Retrospective Exhibition, opened April 
2d. An Exhibition of Italian Art opened at Milan on 
May Ist, as noted in a previous paragraph, and Madrid 
has or is to have an Exhibition of Spanish and Foreign 
Artists. The Spring Exhibition of the Hungarian Fine 
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Arts Society of Buda-Pesth, began April 1st, and a Fall 
Exhibition is also to take place. Another exhibition opens 
at Strasbourg on June 1st. Add to all this the Art Unions 
of Germany, with their regularly organized circuits, and it 
is difficult to understand why the artists should complain, 
as some of them still do, that the market facilities for their 
productions are insufficient. 


MONUMENTS. 


Sallust, the Roman historian, is to be honored at this 
late day by a statue in his native town. 

A monument to Chamisso is talked of in Berlin. 

The Municipal Council of Villefranche has voted to 
erect a statue of Claude Bernard, the French physiologist. 

Hector Berlioz is to have a statue in his native town, 
La Céte-Saint- André. 


NECROLOGY. 


KARL FrIeDRICH ADOLF Boser, a well-known German 
genre painter, many of whose works have found their way to 
America, died at Diisseldorf, on Jan. 28th. He was born 
in the year 1811, at Halbau, Prussian Silesia, and began 
his studies at Dresden in 1831. Two years later he went 
to Berlin, and in 1836 settled in Diisseldorf. A more ex- 
tended notice of his life and works, by Moritz Blanckarts, 
may be found in the Aust Chrontk of March 3d. 

THOMAS BRIGSTOCKE, English portrait and figure 
piinter, died in the early part of April, at the age of sev- 
enty-two. He studied at the Royal Academy, as well as at 
Paris, Florence, Rome, and Naples, and spent some time 
in Egypt. ‘In his later years,” says the Academy, “ Mr. 
Brigstocke occupied himself with literature more than with 
painting ; and on the morning of his death he was prepar- 
ing a number of original fables for publication.” 

HENRI EMILE BRUNNER-LACOSTE, landscape, genre, 
flower, and decorative painter, died at Paris, on March 
27th, aged forty-three years. 

GABRIEL FRANCOIS ANTOINE DAVIOUD, a well-known 
French architect, died at Paris, where he was born in 1823, 
on Wednesday, April 6th. The plans for the Universal 
Exposition of 1878 were by Messrs. Davioud and Bourdais, 
M. Davioud being the exclusive author of the plans relat- 
ing to the palace of the Trocadero. 

PAUL VON DESCHWANDEN, a Swiss historical painter, 
died lately at Stanz in Unterwalden, aged seventy. His 
paintings of sacred subjects, in the “idealistic” style in 
vogue in Germany thirty or forty years ago, are found in 
many of the Catholic churches of Switzerland. 

CHARLES HUMBERT, said to have been one of the best 
painters of Geneva, died in that city on March 31st. 

JoHN PReEscoTT Knicut, R.A., an English portrait 
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painter, died on March 26th, at the age of seventy-eight. 
He was elected an Academician in 1844, and two years 
later became the Secretary of the Academy, from which 
office he retired in 1873. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS NESFIELD, one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the old English Water-Color Society, died on 
March 2d, at the age of eighty-eight. He took up painting 
as a profession after he had served in the English army 
as a lieutenant. Later in life he devoted his attention to 
landscape gardening. 

JuLes Noét, French landscape, marine, and genre 
painter, died from the effects of a painful malady, which 
had for several years past condemned him to inactivity. 
He was born at Quimper, Brittany, and studied with a 
painter named Charioux at Brest. The French state ac- 
quired several of his paintings for the provincial museums. 
In 1853 he obtained a medal of the third class. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THE MONUMENTS OF INDIA. — Capt. R. H. Cole, says 
the Athen@um, has been appointed Curator of Ancient 
Monuments in India, and has been directed to frame a 
scheme for their protection. It is stated also that some 
progress has been made towards the formation of an arche- 
ological department in the Madras Presidency. An allot- 
ment of 15,000 rupees for two years has been sanctioned 
by the government of India for the purpose, and it is 
probable that a special officer will soon be appointed to 
organize the department. 

THE TUILERIES. — The question, What shall be done 
with the ruins of the Tuileries? which has rested fora 
while, has again been taken up, and has been referred to 
Mr. Charles Garnier, the architect of the new Opera- 
House. There is some talk of restoring the facade looking 
on the gardens, and of installing the collections of the 
Luxembourg in the building. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. ALMA-TADEMA has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, and has also 
lately received the order Pour le Mérite from Berlin. 

FORGED ENGRAVINGS. — A correspondent of the A ¢he- 
n@um sends to that journal a warning which shows that 
the ingenious frauds not uncommon at Paris, Berlin, and 
London are being practised at Rome: — “ Last week I saw 
one of the most skilful photographers in Rome, who is 
well known to be specially expert in employing the most 
recently perfected processes of heliogravure ; he informed 
me that he had recently been supplied with old paper 
selected for the purpose of forging examples of various 
prints and engravings of great value.” 
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DECORATION FOR AN ASOLIAN HARP. =-By F. A. BRIDGMAN -—FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


FREDERIC ARTHUR BRIDGMAN. 


WENTY years ago there was scarcely an 
American artist who could have been fairly 
judged without constant reference to the fact of 
his nationality. Our art was then to a great ex- 
tent an isolated development, with rather arbitrary 
standards of its own. We were proud of our 
painters and of the peculiar sort of success they 
had achieved; but in estimating their ability we 
appealed to little beyond home competition and 
home approval. Of late years, however, our art 
has grown to maturer stature, and is now amena- 
ble to the severest tests of merit. A whole gen- 
eration of young American painters believe in 
the necessity of scientific training, and appeal to 
European criticism and to cosmopolitan standards 
of success. Mr. Bridgman may well stand as 





typical of this generation. It has included, per- 
haps, certain men more exceptionally endowed 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTISt’S DAUGHTER. 


than he. One may not call him so strong as 
By F. A. BRIDGMAN. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. — eee : 

Robert Wylie, so individual in mood and so en- 
chanting in manner as John Sargent, so dashing a master of bold technique as a few of those 
we term our “ Munich men”; yet his work is exceptionally striking when placed in comparison 
with the average work of a score of years ago, for it is exceptionally well trained, well informed, 
scholarly, and accomplished. No art could be less experimental than his, less provincial, self- 
taught, or self-deceiving. It is an art that shows at a glance the presence behind it of centuries 
of tradition, of generations of well-schooled and competent men. There is no “wild Western 
flavor” about it, as there was about some of the tentative art of our past, and as there will be, 
no doubt, in a different way, about the perfected national art of our future. Yet it is not a 
copy or a reflection of the art of other men. It is simply the excellent work of a man who 
has studied in the best modern school, and who paints on such lines and with such a manner 
as might be chosen by a modern artist in any possible land. Mr. Bridgman is therefore, as I 
have said, quite typical of this present time, when our men are learning to paint as well as 
other men can paint, but have not yet, with some few exceptions, felt any strong individual, 
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local impulse behind their brush. That will come, be sure, in good time. Meanwhile let us 
rejoice over the fact that it now seems a natural and not an abnormal thing that a young 
American artist should paint so admirably as Mr. Bridgman. He is, moreover, the American 
artist who is best known and most widely praised abroad, and who has there attained to 
highest official honor; and this is another subordinate reason for taking an especial interest in 
his work. 

Our public has been enabled of late to make a very thorough study of that work, and to well 
investigate the grounds upon which Mr. Bridgman’s Parisian reputation rests. After sending 


home occasional pictures from year to year, since the clever though immature Circus in che 


Provinces first spoke his name, Mr. Bridgman opened in New York in the month of February 


last a special exhibition, the most complete and remarkable ever held by a young American 
painter for the display of his own creations. I:nough important pictures were collected, largely 
through the kind co-operation of New York owners, to seem fairly representative even in the 
artist's own eyes, though a huge book of photographs bore witness to the number and variety 
of those he had left across the water. To the delight, moreover, of all who are interested in 
painting as such, the elaborate canvases were supplemented by about three hundred oil studies, 
of every kind and degree of completeness. Before considering the work, it will be well, of 
course, to note a few facts with reference to the man himself. 

Frederic Arthur Bridgman was born of New England parents at Tuskagee, Alabama, on the 
10th of November, 1847. His father, a physician, died when the boy was but three years old. 
He says himself that at five he resolved to become an artist, and on such testimony one is 
delighted to accept so interesting a fact. At sixteen he entered the employ of the American 
Bank-Note Company in New York, and learned to engrave on steel, chiefly heads and vignettes. 
At this labor he continued two years, going in 1866 to study in Paris. Between this date and 
1871 he spent much time under Géréme at the Beaux-Arts, and still more time in Brittany 
with Robert Wylie. In this latter place he remained during the Franco-Prussian war and the 
Commune. These were the years of hard work that perfected for Mr. Bridgman the accom- 

If there were but space in such a notice as this I might quote, 
on the authority of those who studied with him, many anecdotes of his extraordinary persever- 
ance, his unwearied application,—of the indomitable resolve to paint, and to do nothing but 
paint, that won the especial notice of his teachers and the half-resentful envy of less phenom- 
enal fellow-students. 

The summer of 1872 was spent in the Pyrenees, and the succeeding winter in Algiers. The 
next summer saw the Pyrenees again, with a subsequent migration to Cairo and a winter on 
the Nile, more than three months being speat on a dahabich, which carried the artist as far 
south as the second cataract. Knowing the diligence of his student years, one might well 
believe, even if there were not a multitude of clever studies to bear strong witness, that travel- 
ling did not mean idleness for Mr. Bridgman, and did not mean the mere imbibing of impres- 
sions or of new ideas of form and color. No less than the years spent at the Beaux-Arts or 
with the student colony in Brittany, these years too meant steady work and progress. Mr. 
Bridgman has of late passed most of his time in Paris, which has been adopted as his per- 
manent home, and whither he will have returned before these words are in print. Recent 
summers have again been spent in the North of France, and from them result, I think, the 
most delightful works the artist has yet produced. 

Mr. Bridgman has been a steady contributor to the Salon from so early a date in his career 
as 1868. His first decided success was won by the Czrcus in 1870. In 1877 he obtained a 
medal. The Universal Exhibition of 1878 brought him another medal and the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor, and his works are now ors concours at the Paris Salons. 

I may as well say, in the beginning, that, in spite of the many excellences to be found 


in even the least spontaneous of the pictures shown in his recent exhibition, it was Mr. 
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Bridgman’s studies, and not his 
more careful creations, that were 
most striking and most delightful. 
(hey revealed, moreover, an en- 
tirely new and unpredicted aspect 
of his talent. Even critics who had 
most carefully studied all the pic- 
tures he had previously sent us, 


: and who felt quite sure that they 


had formed therefrom a just esti- 
mate of his ability, were forced 
by the first glance at these studies 


to reconsider the whole matter and 


Pd ok oe ca 


to remake their estimate. I shall 
return to them in the sequel, con- 
sidering first the pictures that are 


best known, most easily described 


By) eee 


in words, and usually denominated 
most “ important.” 

Among the large canvases which 
have fought Mr. Bridgman’s com- 
petitive battles for him, and which 
are probably familiar to my read- 
ers, | may cite as present in this 
recent exhibition the Czrcus, the 
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Funeral of a Mummy, the Pastime 
of an Assyrian King, the Allah 
Achbar ! the Arab Women weaving, 
q the Zents of the Nomads, Biskra, 
and the Women drawing Water 


Jrom the Nile. Two or three of 


hs 


ee 


ay 


HOR? 





these were sketched in the January 
number of this REVIEW, and a 
woodcut of the last named is be- 


FREDERIC ARTHUR BRIDGMAN. 


ENGRAVED BY T. JOHNSON. — FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY, 


fore the reader. All of them, I need hardly say, were most excellent pictures in their way; 
but it was, I think, a way that did not excite much enthusiasm in the observer, or reveal any 
: very strong individuality on the part of the artist. Well conceived, capably carried out, attractive 
by their subjects, one was inclined to quarrel with one’s self that the mind was not more vividly 
impressed by them,—that, in spite of admiration for the painter’s skill, one felt him a little too 


; deliberate, too cool, and careful, and self-repressing. There were no definite faults of commission 
k to be seen, but faults of omission made themselves felt that would have been obviated by a little 
é more of vigor and breadth, and of spontaneous sentiment, —a little more evidence of a character- 
i istically “ painter’s way” of looking at things. These canvases were not all, of course, quite on 


a level in all points. In composition, as in color, I think the Assyriaz King and the Women 
weaving were the weakest, though the woman and child toward the left of the latter picture were 
most beautifully rendered. The Funeral was admirably composed, and no less delightful for its 
quiet color. The large figure called Allah Achbar ! was a remarkable piece of painting, the light- 
ing of the canvas being as well managed as the rendering of the textures. No large work of 
Mr. Bridgman’s that I have seen—certainly no interior—is better than this. Yet the Zents at 


> . ‘i e ° 
Biskra was perhaps more charming, surpassing all the others in atmospheric truth and beauty. 
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Looking away from these large Salon pictures, one saw, not repetitions of them on a smalle; 
scale, but canvases of very different kinds. Prominent among them were many genre pictures 
of Oriental subjects, of which Mr. Smillie’s etching here present may serve as a good example. 
I may characterize these most distinctly, perhaps, by saying that they were of a kind at once 
to suggest comparisons with Mr. Bridgman’s master, Géréme,— comparisons that were by no 
means to Mr. Bridgman’s disadvantage. One or two of these pictures might have passed any- 
where for Géréme’s. The good drawing, the clever rendering of stuffs, the bits of brilliant 
color, fine in themselves, but not harmonized with the hand of a master colorist, the delicate 
but hard elaboration, the ivory-like flesh, 





all these characteristics of Géréme’s art were present. 
But there were other similar pictures, as, for example, one belonging to Mr. Knapp, and called 
Conversation, Cairo Bazar, that were better than anything of the same kind I have happened to 
see from Géréme’s brush. The color was finer, the handling broader, the surface less porcelain- 
like, the technical sentiment, if I may so say, more artistic than Géréme’s. And when Mr. 
Bridgman gets out of doors he usually does better still. Witness as a proof some of the 
elaborate courtyard scenes, with their massive doors and splendid horses and gay retainers, — 
such, for instance, as the one called Wazting for the Caid, and owned by Mr. Isaac Walker. 
And notice still more the little one with the same name, here sketched for us by Mr. Bridg- 
man’s pen. Here the light and freshness and breeziness and color were quite delightful, and 
there was no trace of the hardness and deliberation that had appeared in some of the small 
interiors with their many figures. 

If there is a side where Mr. Bridgman seems weaker than Géréme, it is, I think, in the 
direction of dramatic force and expressiveness. Géréme is always dramatic, though sometimes 
theatrical therewith. He is a master of facial expression, and his figures are almost always 
animated by visible intentions and distinct emotions. Mr. Bridgman’s figures are lifelike and 
natural, but they are not always living and individual. He does not, for example, catch the 
vivid, half-fascinating, half-repulsive physiognomy of the East as it has been caught by Géréme, 
and Fortuny, and Fromentin,—to mention only the most familiar names. His dainty Oriental 
beauties, especially, strike one rather as a clever imitation of the real thing, than as direct 
transcripts from reality. Now, I am very well aware that a picture need by no means be an 
actual record of things actually seen and noted, but it should instantly impress us as though it 
had been. Failing in this, it has an accent as of something planned and studied, and not quite 
spontaneously felt,— an accent perceptible, I think, in some of Mr. Bridgman’s pictures, in spite 
of their invariable cleverness and their frequent beauty. 

Mr. Bridgman can hardly be called a colorist of the highest rank,—an artist able to create 
a splendid, individual scheme of color, and to use it with masterly success. But he has made, 
and is still making, great and steady progress toward admirable coloring. In the Czrcus there 
were very crude passages, with others of more value. Next in date came a number of interiors 
that showed a blackish and rather disagreeable tone. This blackness has now entirely dis- 
appeared. In some pictures his color is now very lovely; in others, it is very ambitious, with- 
out being quite so successful. In the quiet, delicate scale of the Funeral and the Tents of the 
Nomads every one must take great pleasure. In the Waiting for the Caid and the Conversation, 
already cited, there is more depth and brilliancy, and great effectiveness. But at times Mr. 
Bridgman attempts things that might have puzzled a Fortuny, and attempts them, not as a bold 
improvisatore, but in the most studied and elaborate of ways. He gives, under the brightest 
lights, the most intense colors in the greatest variety, shunning no difficult juxtaposition, and 
neither lowering nor weakening the tone, as must be done in such cases by all but the most 
inspired of colorists. Bits of such brilliant and tile-like coloring Géréme uses on occasion, and 
with not the best success; but Mr. Bridgman showed in this exhibition whole canvases made up 
of a mosaic of such colors. Pinks and yellows, bright blues and greens, salmon tints and those 
difficult ones that are scarlet with a hint of yellow, were mingled in the many small figures and 
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THE SLIPPER MERCHANT. 


PHOTOTYPIC REPK( 





IMUCTION OF A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY F. A. BRIDGMAN: 
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the profuse decorations of 


harem scenes. Such a 


canvas was, for example, 
the Nubian Fortune-Teller 
numbered in the 


(not 


catalogue). Even where 
the general effect was in- 
harmonious, however, as 
in this very picture, the 
bits of color were exqui- 
considered for 


site when 


themselves, and not with 


reference to their com- 
bined effect. 


But if one wishes to 
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the best that Mr. "—=—~= 


Bridgman can do, not on- 


see 


ly in color, but in other 


points as well, one must pass to certain pictures that have not as yet been mentioned. 





WAITING FOR THE Caip. 


By F. A. BRIDGMAN. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


They 


were of many kinds, and not to be included in any one category or described under any defi- 


nite heading. 


artist’s breadth of sympathy and at his wide range of expression. 
After Sunset, Coast of Normandy, deep and 


shore, and admirable in texture. Here 


was no too studious accuracy, no cool 


elaboration. Nothing could have been 
more swave, more freshly felt, more de- 
lightfully reported. Nothing could have 


been finer in quality,—if one takes 


“quality” to mean that peculiar rich- 
ness of surface which is about the best 
attraction a work can have, that peculiar 
texture which makes the paint and can- 
vas appear, not only like the copy of a 
beautiful theme, but, in themselves, like 
a rich and precious substance. Surely 
there was no lovelier picture in the room 
than this, none that could more safely 
have been hung next to the best that 
modern hands can do. Very charming, 
too, were the Study Head, with auburn 
hair, and the Made Study,—both here 
reproduced, — charming in flesh-color as 
in texture. The child’s portrait, which 
serves as our initial, was also broadly 
handled and clever in character, though 
not so rich in color. It was directly 
opposed in treatment to the smooth fin- 
ish of of the Oriental 


heads. there delightful 


many artist’s 


Then was a 





By F. 


A. 


Picking them out upon the crowded walls, one felt an ever new surprise at the 


First I may cite the lovely 


glowing in tone, fine in its simple lines of sea and 


StuDY HEAD. 


BRIDGMAN. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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Barnyard in Normandy, 
simple to a degree, ex- 
cept in its wonderfully 
well met problems of 
shifting light. <A _ little 
canvas, called the J/ishap, 
showing an old-fashioned 
red travelling-coach tip- 
ping in a ditch, was done 
in a manner that it shared 
with no other picture in the 
room. It was very daintily 





handled, the touches of 
white in the lights giving 


NUDE STUDY. 


it something the air of a 
By F. A. BripGMAN.—FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. . 

bit of last-century work, 
—a stronger bit, however, than the average of that work. Was this from the same brush, one 
could not but exclaim, which had painted the anxiously finished sultanas and dancing-girls, and, 
again, the deep and palpitating After Sunset? It is impossible here even to name all the 
pictures that cried for notice among the products of this fertile brush. I must be content to 
name some attractive sketches for decorative panels, —one of them forms the head-piece to this 
paper, —and then pass to the hasty consideration of the studies which filled out the list. 

These were, as I have said, the most delightful things of all, scarcely excepting the pictures 
last described. Here were the very qualities in abundance one had sometimes missed. Here 
were vivid impressions of actual things, and vivid ways of recording those impressions. Here 
was feeling for color, and for tone, and for 
atmosphere, and for light and dark. Here were 
breadth of touch, rapidity of handling, and 
strong effects. Here were vigor and earnestness 
that were not deliberation. Here was a frank 
enthusiasm that showed these studies to have 
been the offspring of a catholic, artistic sensi- 
tiveness,— studies undertaken not only with a 
scholar’s view to improvement, or a scientific 
desire to tabulate facts, but also with an artist’s 
wish to fix forever the fleeting aspect that had 
charmed him. One found everything in these 
delightful memoranda, — landscapes in_ profu- 
sion, both African and European, architectural 
motives from many countries, and animals of 
every sort,—lions and camels, goats and kit- 
tens and donkeys, and the most incomparable 
horses. There were portraits of civilized babies 


with their nurses, and of uncivilized babies 






ry huddled in forlorn little groups. There were 
i study heads in abundance. There were, in a 
4% 


word, all possible things, from the records of 
long-mummied existence to a splendid “ impres- 
sionist” study of the Gare St. Lazare, with a 
By F. A. BRIDGMAN. —FRoM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. locomotive wreathed in smoke. Who could say, 


Stupy HEAD. 
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in presence of this last, that steam and its belongings are not artistically valuable? and who, 
that Mr. Bridgman is a cold or an unspontaneous painter? Nothing could have been fresher, 
more true to nature, and more enchanting as art, than many of the Egyptian sketches, —as, 
for example, this one with sailors tracking a boat,—and nothing could have been better felt and 
rendered than some sketchy interiors of cafés and bazars. Nor could one say too much for 
Mr. Bridgman’s horses, admirable in drawing, in handling, and in spirit, giving a revelation of 
the whole race, from the Russian aristocrat, with his black and lustrous coat, to the most per- 
secuted, most ragged, and most vicious of his brethren. One is tempted to linger as long over 
the memory of this host of striking studies as one used to linger in the room where they were 
on view, wondering every moment more and more at the raciness, the dash, the freshness of an 
artist who had sometimes been called too cold, too cautious, and — almost —too artificial. 
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TRACKING ON THE NILE. 


By F. A. BriIpGMAN.-— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


Why, I have heard it asked more than once, does not Mr. Bridgman paint his larger pic- 
tures more in the manner of his studies,—with the free and assured touches and the strong 
effects that are the delight of artists and of connoisseurs? Why does he sacrifice so large a 
proportion of these things to the lesser interests of detail, and complicated subject, and “high 
finish”? The first and most obvious answer to all such questions is, that the public best likes his 
most studied works, preferring above all others the vivid and elaborate bits of Oriental genre. 
But back of this there are, I think, other and worthier reasons. If elaboration can be com- 
bined with breadth and freshness, if color can be extremely brilliant and varied, and yet be 
kept harmonious and true and soft, the triumph may be considered greater than where the 
problem has been simpler,— where the scale has been subdued, and where the general effect 
has been preserved, but the details scarcely indicated. Mr. Bridgman is, I think, constantly 
putting more of breadth and fine color and surface richness into his most elaborate works. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope for an approaching day when he will give us all the fresh- 
ness and technical charm of his studies, combined with many of the difficult problems attempted 
in his studio pictures. Indeed, the works to which I have referred as showing his present brush 


at its very best are more than a promise that such will be the fact. They are the first fruits of 
his completest strength. 
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It must not be counted an ungracious act if in this short essay I have carefully noted what 
have seemed to me the weaker points in the work I admire so much. There is a time in a 
man’s career when the public and the critics owe him first of all encouragement, — when it is 
for his best interest and their own to dwell upon the strong side of his art, and to hopefully 
overlook the weaker side; but when a man has come to stand, not among learners, but among 
accomplished painters, it is an offence to him and to themselves to test him by any but th 
severest standards. In the presence of such a talent as Mr. Bridgman’s the worthiest and the 
most satisfactory course is to note all possible deficiencies, and to declare then, with a clear 
conscience, that beyond and above, and far more than redeeming them all, is the wide margin 
of admirable achievement and inspiring promise. 

Finally, | am conscious that the drawing of a comparison between one artist and another is 
almost always an injustice to both, and a blundering way of expressing an opinion about either. 
I have compared Mr. Bridgman to Géréme in certain points, therefore, only because I wished 
to give as clear a notion as possible of one branch of his work, and because Géréme happens 
to be so well known in this country that his mere name carries an elaborate definition in its 
sound. I need hardly say, I hope, that the comparison was only applied to one aspect of Mr. 
Bridgman’s very varied talent, and then only to certain qualities in the pictures mentioned. 
There are other and much more charming aspects to which Géréme’s work offers no possible 
parallel. Some of Mr. Bridgman’s pictures are, indeed, as antipodal as pictures well could be 
to those which come to us from his teacher’s easel. I might be tempted to say that they are 


antipodal to any which cou/d come from that easel, were it not that the collection just reviewed 


has made me afraid to declare, on the evidence of exhibited pictures, what any artist may or 


may not yet hold in reserve behind them. 
M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 





STUDY. 


By F. A. BRIDGMAN.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XXIII.—JOHN AMES MITCHELL. 


HE very interesting Exhibition of American Etchings lately held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, showed a great preponderance of land- 
scape and coast scenery, while architecture and the figure were but scantily 
represented. Among those who proved the rule by being exceptions, Mr. 
Mitchell occupied a prominent place. The plates exhibited by him com- 
prised both architecture and figure, which will appear quite natural to those 
who are acquainted with his course of development. The following list 

comprises all the etchings he has made up to the present, with the exception of only a few 

experimental plates: — 





Portrait d’une Eglise & Chéteaudun. 1877. From a drawing by Brunet-Debaines, with staffage by the 
etcher. — Size of etched surface: Breadth, 5%"; height, 8¢". Published by Cadart. 
Le Nouvel Opera. 1878.—Size: b. 20;°;"; h. 113". Published by Cadart. 


Fugitive Sketches by F A. Mitchell. 1877.—A set of eight plates of various sizes. Never regularly 
published. 

A Travers l’ Exposition, 1878. Dix Croquis & l’Eau-Forte par J. A. Mitchell. —Ten plates in cover, with 
an additional etching on the cover. Published by the Librairie de l’Art, Paris. 4to. 

La Fin del’ Acte. 1878.—Size: b. 7"; h. 10". Published in Z’Aré. 

Three Illustrations to an unpublished story, Zhe Conquest of America, written by the artist himself. 
1879. One of these plates, A Young Republican, is published herewith. 

A Political Marriage. From the etcher’s own painting. 1880.— Size: b. 83"; h.11}". Not yet published. 

All of these etchings are signed in full: J. A. Mitchell. 


The two plates which head the list have the merit of being pictorial, while at the same time 
they impress one as architecturally correct, being the work of a trained architect. That these 
two qualities do not very often go together, it is needless to say; that they are very difficult to 
attain in the presence of so overpowering a subject as the New Opera is equally apparent. 
Among the figure subjects the Political Marriage is the most important, not alone by reason of 
its size. It is an excellent rendering of Mr. Mitchell’s painting of the same name, which is well 
enough known by this time not to call for detailed description. La Fin de l’Acte, representing 
the interior of the Opera House, seen from the stage, is, like the preceding plate, a good ex- 
ample of the artist’s love for the representation of great floods of light, and his skill in man- 
aging them. 

The trifles which are gathered together under the collective titles Fugitive Sketches and 
A Travers l’ Exposition will remind those who care for such things of a funny little drawing 
by Mr. Mitchell, entitled Te Four Seasons, photographs of which sold largely in Boston in 
1873. A first-cousin of these naked little imps, with the addition of wings to his shoulders, 
stands on the title-page of the first series, which is an omnium gatherum of all sorts,—a pair of 
lovers sailing in a boat, The Poor Relative, an organ-grinder’s monkey begging of a rich man 
seated on his balcony, Jz a French Omnibus, etc. The second set represents incidents at the 
great French World’s Fair, with the ludicrous side always strongly brought into the foreground. 
In both these sets Mr. Mitchell shows himself a keen observer, quick at detecting the salient 
points upon which he must depend, and very happy in fixing them upon paper; although it 
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must be added, that in them, and more especially in the first, he has also shown himself a facile 
rather than a very painstaking draughtsman. But this lack of academic severity will be readily 
overlooked by those who can appreciate such a genial, light-hearted talent, which is so different 
in its mercurial vivacity from our own saturnine sourness as to seem French rather than American. 

The plate herewith published,—one of the illustrations of Zhe Conquest of America, a sort 
of patriotic fairy tale, — although not one of the most important of Mr. Mitchell’s works, has stil] 
several points which are very characteristic. The somewhat exaggerated flood of light which 
pours in through the stained windows, the pose of the little fellow talking to the king, and his 
majesty himself, with the sceptre laid aside on the dining-table while taking a meal, — both 
figures conceived in the true spirit of a tale by Hans Andersen,—give a good hint of his 
artistic and intellectual inclinations. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in New York in 1845, and lived abroad from 1867 to 1870, studying 
architecture, which profession he practised in Boston until 1876. In that year he again went to 
Europe, and devoted himself to the study of drawing and painting under Boulanger, Lefebvre, 
and Albert Maignan, until his return in September, 1880. He is at present settled in New 
York. His first efforts in etching were made in Boston, but he did not begin the serious 
practice of the art until 1876, when he received the instruction of Brunet-Dehaines. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 





UP THE HILL. 


ORIGINAL EtcHinGc BY JAMES D. SMILLIE. 


|R. SMILLIE appears in the present number in his double capacity of a reproductive 






and an original etcher, the first being exemplified by his beautiful rendering of Mr. 
Bridgman’s Lady of Cairo Visiting, the second by Up the Hill, a plate executed in 
1879, and before alluded to in the list of the artist's etched work given in the 
REVIEW for October, 1880. To any one familiar with Mr. Bridgman’s methods, the etching from 
his painting will most vividly recall the original. The difficulties involved in such a reproduc- 
tion can only be estimated at their true value by those who have given considerable thought 
to the problems it presents. Not only have the technical peculiarities of the original artist to 
be kept in view, but the individual characteristics of his color scheme must also be suggested, 
together with the various hues of the local colors, and their differences in value, as modified by 
light and shade. And all this over and above the drawing fer se, which naturally claims a very 
large share of attention. To triumph over such a complication of problems requires an amount 
of skill, knowledge, and analytical power which but few artists can bring to the task. It will 
be instructive to compare with this the first reproductive etching prepared by Mr. Smillie for 
the REVIEW, the Landscape with Sheep, after Jacque, from Mr. Augustus Belmont’s collection, 
which was published in the number for November, 1879. It is much more broadly handled, in 
accordance with the character of the original, and at once suggests an entirely different scheme 
of color. The subject represented in Up the Hill has also been treated in oil by Mr. Smillie. 
But the etching differs from the painting in many respects, notably in the season, which is 
winter in the one, and summer in the other. Dealing with his own ideas, the artist felt himself 
at liberty to shape them as he pleased, and therefore threw off the fetters which bind the repro- 
ductive etcher. Up the Hill is an earlier work than either of the plates heretofore published in 
the REVIEW, and the great advance towards vigor and boldness which Mr. Smillie has since made 
will be easily recognized when it is held alongside the Old Cedars, published last October. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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AMERICAN STAINED GLASS. 








- THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 
> SS. UR first two articles dealt chiefly with the difficulty which was 


experienced in getting good and artistically useful glass, 
and the wonderful success which has been arrived at. But, 
given good glass, it by no means follows that you will 
have a good window. Artistic acquirements and faculties 
of a very high order are as requisite as the material itself. 
Few people, even of those who are continually handling 
color, have the color sense; and yet this is more neces- 
sary in dealing with stained glass than with anything else. 
The entering light carries every color up to such a pitch 
that discords, which would be scarcely noticeable in work 
seen by reflected light, are unbearable in stained glass. 
“The ancients,” says M. Bontemps, “with the palette that 
we call incomplete, produced effects of harmony to which 
we have not yet attained. People have imagined that this 
was owing to the quality of their colors, while it was really 
the result of the well-balanced powers of the different 
colors, and of their artistically combired oppositions.” According to M. Labarte, the success of 
the medizval glass-stainer was due to “the skilful arrangement and harmonious distribution of 
his colors.” “A knowledge of the relative values of tones” is reckoned by Viollet-le-Duc as the 
first requisite of success in stained glass. As the blending of tones cannot be carried to any 
great degree of accuracy or refinement, it is all the more essential that each piece of glass 
should be chosen with reference to its effect on every other. What is known as the orchestra- 
tion of color, i.e. the massing of color harmonies, — attempted by very few painters on canvas, 
—is almost necessary in glass. In color, again, as in music, there are harmonies which cross 
and blend; others, of which the component notes are scattered apparently at random through- 
out the composition. In work like stained glass the absence of these implied harmonies is at 
once felt, for only by them can the colorist reach the expression of infinity. But it goes with- 
out saying that genius only is capable of supplying all this. Bontemps is right, therefore, when 
he says that the one thing needed for modern glass painting is a great artist. And yet it could 
hardly seem likely, when the difficulties peculiar to the art are taken account of, that an artist, 
great or small, could be found to take it up. It is, as has already been shown, an art in which 
the painter’s skill is as nearly as possible useless; in which nothing is to be gained with facility 
but brilliancy, and that is more likely to be attributed to the material than to the artist. 

It is impossible to overrate the difficulties involved. The distant appearance of a work may 
be wholly different from what one would expect from a near view. Everybody has noticed the 
effect of a bright light coming from behind a dark object, in apparently eating it away or 
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reducing it to a shadow. Trees and branches seen against a sunset are an example. If the 
light is confined on all sides, this effect is much stronger. When a figure or other subject of 
a window is not positively outlined, shaded vigorously, and exaggerated, rather than the reverse, 
as to movement and expression, it becomes, when the window is in place, weak, confused, and 
unintelligible. It is, as it were, melted down in light. The French artists of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries understood this, and used their lead outlines with a boldness which showed 
their thorough acquaintance with the conditions of their art. In the head 

_— of Henri de Mez (Fig. 1), which we reinsert for convenience from our 
G first article, the heavy line across the face serves at a distance but to 














mark the prominence of the cheek-bone on one side and of the muscles 
of the cheek and jaw on the other. The lines which cross the forehead 





and the neck are similarly reduced to shades, marking what a modern 
painter would call the great planes of the head. If the illustration is held 
at a distance of a couple of yards from the eye, something of this effect 
Me eee ae La will be given by the radiation of reflected light from the white spaces 
OEE Saree: between the lines. In the original, the light coming through must act 
much more sensibly. The background, which is of red glass, has been purposely made up of 
little bits, so that the multiplied lines of leading might reduce the glare of light and tone the 
color. Viollet-le-Duc gives some striking illustrations of the power of light to modify forms in 
this manner.' Color is affected by it in as great a degree. Some colors, more radiant than 
others, are spread over the latter as a glaze by the light. Red, in the Chartres windows, is 
purpled by the neighborhood of light blue. Our modern blues are not radiant enough to 
distribute themselves with any great effect over surrounding colors, but the yellow stain, the 
most brilliant color now in use, does so very perceptibly. The ancient reds, which are quite 
black near by, are brilliant and striking when seen far off. And, per contra, our modern blue- 
grays and purples are apt to look muddy, slaty, or obscure when seen a hundred feet away. 
The position of a window is also of the utmost consequence. An unobstructed front view is 
not always desirable. In modern churches a great deal of light is considered necessary, and of 
the many devices of the old masters for reducing and confining it, most are at times inadmis- 
sible. If very heavy glass is used, enamel paint must be eschewed, and likewise very small 
leading. If form is of great importance, and much leading or enamelling is necessary, corre- 
spondingly thin glass is required. We cannot, unless in exceptional instances, use rich-toned glass, 
close leading, and strong shading, with dark enamel. Hence advantage should be taken, when- 
ever possible, of intervening pillars, hanging lamps, carved screens, and whatever else may 
diffuse the glare of light, and compel one to look obliquely through the glass, which obviously 
is equal to a thickening of the glass. Mr. Tiffany, to this end, systematically inserts his glass 
at different angles in the leading. But, if position is important in more or less pure mosaic, it 
is still more so when enamel is used in any quantity. The windows in St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York, which are about as good specimens as can be found of the sort of work which was 
most admired here until recently, would not look nearly so bad as they do if they had been 
properly designed for the place and the light which they are in. They are pretty completely 
covered with enamel. The two side windows are much lighter than the centre, which sets back 
of them,—a good plan enough in mosaic, but always dangerous in enamel. Here, at least, as 
the dark central window, on account of the orientation of the church, receives only a side light, 
while the sun enters directly through one of the side windows, this arrangement has proved 
admirably calculated to bring out all the defects of the enamel method in the most striking 
manner. The central window looks like a badly done mural painting, through which absolutely 
no light at all seems to pass. Its dulness, instead of helping the rich color around by contrast, 
effectively destroys it by spreading over it a dirty brown obscurity rather than a light, in which, 


1 In Dictionnaire de l’ Architecture Frangaise, Art. Vitrail. 
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too, Mr. St. Gaudens’s exquisite groups of 
angels in relief are as much lost as if they 
were packed away in a basement. These 
windows are of French manufacture, and it 
would be interesting to know if their designer 
would have done any differently had he been 
aware of the position which they were to oc- 
cupy. Mr. Tiffany’s mosaic work, in which 
the forms may be said to be moulded in thick 
glass, or are put together from small pieces 
so as to have adequate relief without requir- 
ing to be touched with the brush, would take 
away the breath of any modern European 
glass-stainer. And Mr. La Farge’s manage- 
ment of enamel on mosaic in important figure 
work is just as much beyond all contempo- 
rary competition. 

It is easy to sin in the use of enamel 
color. No one but a master of both draw- 
ing and color can hope to use it advanta- 
geously. Every touch of the brush dulls the 
color of the pot-metal in modifying it; and, 
if large unpainted spaces are not reserved, the 
work is ruined. On the other hand, if the 
painted and unpainted portions are not made 
to balance and sustain one another, the work 
is equally ruined. The firing of the enamel 
is as delicate and risky a process as any used 
in the arts. Most colors undergo changes in 
firing, and it is of the utmost concern that 
they should be burnt to just such a tint, and 
no longer. A practical acquaintance with all 
the work of the glass-house is as essential as 
the artist’s skill and judgment in the design- 
ing, and without both the best work in this 
style cannot be produced. 

It is unquestionable that in small work of 
simple design enamel should not be used at 
all. To belabor a small screen or window- 
light with painted decoration in the English 
style is to spoil good or middling glass, and 
to throw away work. Where the _ highest 
decorative results are aimed at, or a certain 
degree of realism is required, as in the Harvard 
window, and where the texture of the glass 
cannot, on account of size and distance, be 
conspicuous, the covering of some portion of 
the window by vigorous shading with enamel 
may be of the greatest benefit, even in a 
decorative sense, for it tends to intensify the 
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Fig. 2. — Repucep WorKING DRAWING OF A Winpow IN Pure Mosaic. 
By Joun La Farce. 
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light and color in the portions left uncovered. But in the case just mentioned,—in the case of 
small work which may be examined part by part,—nothing can make up for the loss of color 
and the hiding of the material which is involved. In this sort of work the style should always 
be the pure mosaic. There need be no lack of variety. Besides the endless combinations of 
geometrical forms, derivable from medieval designs, the Arabesque and Japanesque systems 
of abstract ornamentation are in practice drawn upon by all our designers. Mr. La Farge has 
led off (Fig. 2) with Renaissance designs in pure mosaic, of one of which we give a fac-simile 
of the working drawing. The simple shapes of the lower animals and plants are easily imitated 
in this manner. Their forms may be indicated by the leading alone, or may be rendered with 
an almost illusive naturalness by the choice of wrinkled, bulging, or concave pieces of glass, as 
is done by Mr. Tiffany. Many of the lower marine animals would make peculiarly good sub- 
jects, as their bodies are often transparent or diaphanous, and beautifully tinted. The reproduc- 
tion of simple artificial objects is likewise allowable, and may be made very interesting, as is 
shown by the pretty designs in the New Casino at Newport. Even in the case of the largest 
and most important work, the benefits conferred by enamel are, for the most part, obtainable 
also in mosaic. The partial opacity which it gives, at some artistic cost, can be got in the 
glass itself without any loss of surface quality. The legitimate use of enamel is thus reduced to 
the gaining of additional form by vigorous drawing in dark hatchings over the colored and 
self-shaded pot-metal. Its use in other ways can be defended only on business grounds, not on 
artistic. 

The attention paid in our country to these requirements and capabilities of the art seems, 
with all drawbacks, to be greater than that bestowed on them anywhere else at present, and 
marks the inception of a distinctively American school of stained glass. If the progress so far 
made is equalled in the future, it is easy to see that no foreign competition need be dreaded. 
Ten years ago there was hardly a bit of good glass made in the country: to-day we produce 
better glass than has been made since the sixteenth century, and some that has hardly been 
equalled since Roman times. Quite recently it was found impossible to have a fine figure- 
subject properly treated. The very parties who failed then would probably carry it out success- 
fully now, such has been the force of the general tide of improvement. Our workmen are as 
skilful as any; our public are rapidly becoming educated to appreciate good work; and, for 
the first time since the revival of the art, it has been taken up by artists of acknowledged 
power. Both Mr. La Farge and Mr. Tiffany are born colorists, and each of them has a pro- 
found acquaintance with all forms of decorative design. As is usual with “those who know,” 
their influence is one, although their differences are all the more striking, because their methods 
grow out of the same root,—an appreciation of what is and what is not ornament. Mr. 
Tiffany’s Oriental leanings are well known. He is in favor of the boldest, strongest, most telling 
method. He never hesitates to join cloth of gold to cloth of frieze, to inlay rough-cast with 
fine marbles, or to use the cheapest along with the most gorgeous glass, when an artistic result 
may be secured. He is without any touch of the “literary sort of thing.” He speaks, as 
nature does, through the eye to the mind and the feelings, in a manner which is too little 
understood at present. The effect of color on the emotions, the food for thought which may 
be conveyed by the simple presentation of natural form, are not generally appreciated to the 
full by modern artists, who very often seem to aim at results which can only be obtained in 
literature. Mr. Tiffany handles his theme as boldly and naturally as he does his material. His 
way of regarding his subject implies his ¢echnigue. He has carried the use of pure mosaic 
farther, perhaps, than it has ever been carried before. It used, for example, to be a question 
whether landscape motives were admissible in stained glass. It was said, justly enough, that in 
a window, as in any flat decoration having such intimate structural relations, every portion must 
come out to the same plane, and in appearance as in reality contribute to the support of the 
whole. Nothing must appear to lie behind or be detached from another. It was thought that 





























Fig. 3. — THREE LIGHTS OF A MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


By Louis C. T1irFANY.— DRAWN By R. RIORDAN. 
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landscape, depending so entirely on the expression of distance for all its higher effects, was in 
consequence out of the province of stained glass. But Mr. Tiffany has shown that it is fully 
within the scope of the most severe and legitimate mosaic work, and, further, that many of the 
most beautiful and poetic passages of landscape can be better represented in glass than in 
paint. Effects of rippled or quiet water, sunset and moonlight clouds, mysterious involutions of 
distant hills and woods, are given with a force and suggestiveness impossible in any other 
material, and without at all diminishing the solidity or decorative value of the window. To do 
this, as will readily be supposed, requires the subtlest art. If the reader will turn to Fig. 1, 
first article, and note how the figure of the angel is firmly connected with the border of the 
central subject by the dark halo which passes partly over it, and by the diagonal line of lead- 
ing run across the larger part of the border, and how the wings are joined by masses of similar 
value to the frame of the window, he will perceive one means much used by the ancients of 
preserving the appearance of solidity, while giving air and space to the composition. The 
figures in this window have been described to me as absolutely floating in air, and yet strongly 
held and sustained in their place. In the ‘“egg-plant window” of Mr. Tiffany (Fig. 5, first 
article), it is easily seen that the same principle of tying together the different parts of the 
composition has been carried out in various ways. The bands of pale yellow glass which 
represent a lattice are admirably used for this purpose, and even the striz and corrugations of 
the pieces of opalescent glass which form the background are so disposed as to help to bind 
the whole thing together. In Fig. 3 of the present article the central light is mostly filled with 
a landscape, which, though in the original full of light and air, is perfectly well held in place. 
Mr. La Farge has not yet attempted in mosaic what Mr. Tiffany has, but in his Harvard 
window a distinct landscape effect, though of an extremely simple character, has been produced. 
In all attempts of the kind “opal” glass is invaluable as a means of giving sunlight and 
atmosphere. 

I believe that only here is much thought given at the present day to the considerations 
which I have pointed out; and it follows that, if we are indebted to foreigners and to foreign 
work for our first start in the art, we can now apply Winston’s words to ourselves, and claim 
that we have beaten our teachers, even if we should be too grateful to forget what we owe 
them, and too polite to raise a laugh at their expense. 


R. RIORDAN. 
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OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 





FIRST ARTICLE. 


N 1871 I was invited to inspect an assemblage of Chinese curios at 

Southampton. The collection had been formed by a distinguished 
officer of the army, when on foreign service, and had been presented 
to his mother on his return to England.” 

Among the many beautiful objects of Eastern art was one, of a 
well-known homely form, stated to have been presented to the “ ever 
victorious commander” by a grateful Chinese official. Side by side 
with a lovely ruby-tinted “Ting,” decorated with the party-colored 
meanders of enamel considered illustrative of the porcelain revival of 
Kien Loung, stood an honest “ Bellarmine,’ or ‘“ Greybeard,” with 
hardly a chip about it to tell the story of its experience of thousands 
of miles of travel and two or three centuries of time. _ 

A Bellarmine (Fig. 1), it may be stated for the information of 
those not familiar with such matters, is simply a stoneware jug, or 
jar, of various capacities, having considerable resemblance to the 
molasses jug or demijohn in common household use throughout New 
England. It has, however, under the lip, or where the lip would be 
if one existed, a face or mask graven or moulded in the ware, which 
is presumed to represent the effigy of Cardinal Bellarmin, in derision of whom these vessels 
received their name. Early English writers often mention them, and Marryat, having quoted 
Ben Jonson, Cartright, and Sir Walter Scott, gives these lines from The Ordinary : — 





Fig. 1.— FULHAM! 


BELLARMINE OF Brown STONEWARE. 


(About } Scale.) 








COLLECTION oF Lapy C. SCHREIBER. 


“Like a larger Jug that some men call 
A Bellarmine, but we a Conscience, 
Whereon the tender hand of Pagan workmen 
Over the proud ambitious head hath carved 
An idol large with beard Episcopal, 
Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon.” 


These articles appear to have been in use in England from the time of James I., and are 
occasionally to be met with in the local museum of a county town. Their salt-glazed surface is 
sometimes of ordinary gray stoneware, and sometimes of a more attractive mottled brown. One 
type has panels of elementary flowers of rich blue enamel within incised lines, in combination 
with moulded ornaments of considerable intricacy and beauty. These jugs are of a modified 
form, and have generally lost the primitive mask or face, or introduce it in a very different 
character. The fine modern productions of the Messrs. Doulton at Lambeth may be taken 








' Most of the illustrations which accompany these articles were made from original photographs or drawings. Where such 
photographs or drawings were not obtainable, the well-known works of Chaffers, Owen, Jacquemart, etc. have been drawn upon. 
2 Colonel Charles Gordon, of the Royal Engineers (“‘ Chinese Gordon”), Gordon-Pasha, late Viceroy of Upper Egypt. 
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as reproducing the general character of the German 
(Fig. 2) and English stoneware of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The original model of the Bellarmine probably had 
a very narrow neck, little larger than that of a bot- 
tle, though shorter. When the mask was discarded, 
the opening was made larger, probably for the con- 
venience of cleaning the vessel by hand,—a desirable 
change in the form of an article in daily use for beer 
and milk. Mr. Wilfred Cripps, in his volume on O/d 
English Plate, describes one of the latter shape mounted 
in silver gilt, hall marked in 1565, and mentions one at 
Dover marked 1535. How long such jugs remained in 
fashion it would be difficult to determine; but an un- 
doubtedly authentic specimen is in my possession, of 
the same model and style, incised within an escutcheon 
with the initials G. R. This would be a tolerable proof 
of their being made as late as 1714. John Dwight, the 
manufacturer of such wares at Fulham, died about 1730, 
so that he may fairly be supposed to have illustrated 
George I., as he had previously done Charles II., 
James II., William, Mary, and Anne. 

Dwight took the degree of Master of Arts at Ox- 
ford, and obtained his first patent in 1671, and it is 
curiously suggestive of the want of invention in those 
days that he should have been content with repeating the decoration as well as the ware of 
quite a century before. 





Fig. 2, — COLOGNE JuG. 
(About }.) 


3AVARIAN NATIONAL Museum. 


This stoneware may be regarded as the first decided step towards those keramic manufac- 
tures which have now become of such enormous importance in Great Britain; and a fine quality 
of it furnished the immortal Wedgwood with his greatest successes after he had spent many 
years in producing wares not much superior in any respect to what 
other English potters were making about the same time. It is worth 
mentioning that porcelain manufactories had been established before 
Wedgwood was born, in two opposite suburbs of London, at Bow 
and at Chelsea, so that he had had the benefit of many beautiful 
models produced at those places. 

Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730, of a family of potters, and 
duly served his apprenticeship with an older brother. He set up on 
his own account early in life, and made his first mark through the 
invention of the ‘“Queen’s ware,” a beautiful buff or cane-colored 
material manufactured from marl or pipe-clay. The popularity of 
this ware probably made it desirable for Wedgwood to extend his 
business, and at the age of thirty-two he formed a partnership with 
a young Manchester warehouseman named Bently, by whose energy 
his own abilities were ably seconded. The firm produced a great 
eesen,:? variety of wares before its association with Flaxman, as a modeller, 








Fig. 3.— WeEpDGWoop Vase. in 1775. Plaques, vases, busts, and other ornaments, had been manu- 
(About 4.) factured of the “black basaltes,” “crystalline jasper,” ‘“ crystalline 
GEoLocIcaL Museum, Lonpon. agate,” granite, and numerous other materials; the results of Flax- 


1 Old English Plate, by Wilfred Joseph Cripps, F.S. A., p. 262. 
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man’s assistance, however, being chiefly noticed in the cameo 
upon jasper. (Fig. 3.) The marks to be looked for are the 
circular incised stamp with the names of Wedgwood & Bently, 
and after the death of the latter the straight incised stamp 
bearing Wedgwood’s name alone. Certain other manufacturers 
endeavored to pass off their goods as Wedgwood’s by using a 
similar stamp, with the name spelt Wedgewood, but an injunction 
was obtained against them. 

Many other fine wares not falling under the head of Porcelain 
were perfected about Wedgwood’s time, and would well claim a 





detailed notice could space be afforded. A very similar buff Fig. 4.—Cur, A GERBE. 
or cream-colored ware was manufactured in large quantities at (Actual height, 3”.) 
Leeds in Yorkshire, differing little from Wedgwood’s except that ras See. 


its decorations depended much upon patterns perforated @ jour in the ware. 

The cane-colored or ‘“ Queen’s ware” was also a speciality of Liverpool, where a very charac- 
teristic decoration of printed “transfer” was practised. The same kind was doubtless produced 
in other localities, and it would be nearly impossible to identify many unmarked specimens. 

A mark nearly identical with Wedgwood’s incised stamp is found upon examples of “ Wedg- 
wood porcelain,” but printed in red or blue. This however was not made by Josiah Wedgwood, 
but by his nephew and successor, Thomas Byerly. The Wedgwood porcelain was not a pecu- 
niary success, and its manufacture soon ceased. As porcelain it will be found extremely good, 
rather resembling in appearance some of the later Naples ware. Many styles of decoration were 
doubtless employed upon it, but all which I have seen have shown a tendency to reproduce the 
ornaments affected by Wedgwood upon his early wares. Large embossed leaves colored after 
nature not uncommonly appear, and I have often seen very charming natural roses painted in 
enamel color. This last would have been a favorite and fashionable style at that date, when the 
most beautiful flowers were being painted by Billingsley and his pupils in the various English 
porcelain manufactories. 

The Chelsea china was made chiefly to be sold, at relatively high prices, to a limited class 
of extravagant, if not discriminating customers. Hence the ultimate collapse of the Chelsea 
factory. Purchasers of expensive and purely ornamental china could not be found forever. 
Cabinets were filled, chimney-pieces were garnished, costly services for 
the table were furnished to those who could afford to pay for them. 
The fashion declined, and the Chelsea works found their mission ac- 
complished. Authors are fond of stating that the earliest specimens 
known are those in blue and white; but I have never come across a 
single example of that character, and am therefore disposed to believe 
blue and white Chelsea to be extremely rare. The amateur should 
probably commence his chronological series of Chelsea wares with 
those specimens painted with Japanesque flowers and other “ motives” 
copied from the porcelains of St. Cloud and Chantilly, and taken origi- 
nally from the particular class of Oriental erroneously derived by Jacque- 
mart from the Corea. The minute portraiture of the blossoms of the 
wild plum, the chrysanthemum, the banded hedge (called by the French 
the decoration @ gerbe, see Fig. 4), are all familiar to the amateur of 
porcelain, and distinguish an exceptional class of Japanese ware very 





highly prized in Europe at the end of the seventeenth and the be- Fig. 5.— CHELSEA VASE. 
ginning of the eighteenth century, when important collections of it are (About }.) 


recorded. The artist’s palette was restricted, his colors consisting only — Coxtscriow or Lavy C. ScuRetBeR. 


1 Jacquemart, Histoire de la Céramique, pp. 614, 616. 
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Fig. 6.— CHELSEA VASE. 
(About 4.) 


SRITISH Museum. 


Ferg died in 1743, just after the establishment of 
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of a vivid iron-red, an emerald-green, a pur- 
plish blue, a lemon-yellow, and two or three 
shades of dingy brown. These laid on in 
distinctly outlined masses, and never associated 
with blue under the glaze, formed the materi- 
als of a sober and dignified treatment. 

This style was as popular at Bow as at 
Chelsea (Figs. 5, 6, and 7), and at both fac- 
tories was probably followed by one showing 
raised flowers modelled after nature, and fre- 
quently combined with insects and flowers 
painted upon the flat. Linderer obtained great 
success at Dresden in this kind of painting 
about 1735, and it is probable specimens of 
similar painting at Chelsea do not date much 
more than ten years later. The ornaments 
and services modelled from vegetables and 
game came into fashion shortly afterward; 
and still later the richer decorations suggest- 
ed by Sevres and Dresden, with grounds of 
fine grosbleu or apple-green, and paintings of 
“exotic birds,” flowers, or elaborate copies 
of pictures. A quotation from the Life of 
Nollekens is often made to prove that Chel- 
sea china was painted by Paul Ferg, the 
landscape-painter, and the idea is frequently 
encouraged by dealers who like to connect 
well-known names with their goods. In fact, 
the Chelsea works, and the class of paintings 


attributed to him is found only upon a late type of Chelsea porcelain. Altogether the best 


paintings met with are those supposed to be by 


Donaldson, who is also known as a very suc- 


cessful painter upon Battersea enamels. Zachariah Boreman, whose name Marryat in error spells 





(About 3.) 


COLLECTION OF THE AUTHOR. 





Beaumont, was also one of the principal 
Chelsea painters, and is known for his 
fine landscapes and natural birds. 

Two distinct types may be noticed 
in the modelling of the Chelsea vases. 
There was the severe and straight out- 
line borrowed from the Oriental, and the 
more graceful form taken from Sévres 
and Dresden; and these were followed 
by still another style to which I shall 
refer shortly. Some of the vases of the 
Sévres and Dresden character have their 
surfaces broken into panels by grace- 
ful scroll-work raised in the paste, and 
painted within the panels with flowers 
and birds, and sometimes with “ Chi- 
noiseries.” The choice ground color was 
the grosbleu, and nothing exists finer 
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than some Chelsea specimens of this tint. Marone or claret- 
color is also much prized, and turquoise, primrose, peach-bloom, 
and apple-green were in more or less frequent use. It should 
be remembered that during the whole career of Chelsea there 
were produced well-modelled figures or statuettes, many of them 
rivalling the finest that have ever been turned out at any Con- 
tinental manufactory.! (Figs. 8 and 9.) Each figure or group 
was commonly to be had in at least two sizes, the smaller model 
being easily obtained by the shrinkage of the larger one in its 
baking. A particularly beautiful style of ornament came in 
fashion probably after the purchase of the Chelsea plant and 
stock by Mr. Duesbury, and before the final removal to Derby, 
where the same ornaments were undoubtedly repeated with equal 
success. This appears in the vases known as the ‘“ Pembroke 
ewers.”? (Fig. 10.) It will be seen that the body of the vase 
is destitute of any ground color, and is simply decorated with 
narrow vertical lines of gilding, broken in the centre of each 





side by an upright oval medallion, painted commonly with a ae Sen 
classical group or figure in one panel, and with a landscape in CE a SO CERES 

the other. The pair of ewers was usually accompanied by a  C*t#CTION OF Mx. G. W. Wate, Boston. 
central vase, with handles formed of terminal figures, making a set of three. The ordinary 
height is eleven inches, but occasionally a smaller size has been met with. That they were 
manufactured in considerable numbers is proved by their occurrence in the catalogues of auction 
sales about that time; and it is interesting to note that some difficulty was experienced in find- 
ing purchasers for them, as appears from the entries of numerous “lots” unsold. 

The reserve price upon a set was about five or six pounds; while the last set sold at Christie’s 
not very long ago (at the sale of Mr. Edward Marjoribanks’s 
porcelain) realized two hundred pounds, or guineas; and it is be- 
lieved that a pair of ewers alone has been sold for as much money 
within a few years. In a volume lately published by an American 
lady,® the authoress, who cannot have followed the English sales 
very carefully, remarks with regard to Chelsea, “that very high 
prices had been obtained for this porcelain, more than a thousand 
dollars having been given for a pair of vases.” Lord Dudley, the 
well-known amateur, is understood to have given, on two occasions 
at least, for single vases, not less than $10,000. One of these 
pieces appears upon Plate VI. of Marryat’s History of Porcelain. 
In a smaller way, quite lately, when prices have been ruling very 
low, owing to the depression of trade, I have seen sold at Christie’s, 
among Lord Lonsdale’s collections, an incomplete vase lacking its 
cover, for close upon $3,000. It was of gvosbleu ground, with 
panels painted in pseudo-Chinese figures; and at the same sale a 
pair of tall beakers of similar color, pencilled in gold, brought 
nearly as much money, although one of them had been broken 
into forty fragments and repaired. At the dispersion of the Fig. 9. — CHELSEA. 
Lowther Castle effects, there were also a few pieces remaining of FiGuRE OF Mars. (About }.) 





a choice tea-service, decorated with broad upright bands of gvos-  Cottectiow or Mr. G. W. Wates, Boston. 


1 Some of the best specimens of Chelsea figures in the United States are to be found in the collection of Mr. Wales, of 
Boston, Mass. 


2 See Marryat, p. 320. 8 The Ceramic Art, by Jennie J. Young. 
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bleu and white; the grosb/eu with trellis and flowers of gold, and the white 
painted with birds of brilliant plumage. Of this service the teapot brought 
nearly $1,000, and the half-dozen cups and saucers brought from £40 to £60 
per pair, according to condition." 

The marks upon Chelsea are few and simple: an anchor raised ir the 
paste like a seal, and the same device in red or in gilding, are nearly all that 
need be looked for. The red anchor was occasionally accompanied by a 
cross or dagger, and a triangle is certainly to be found upon some undoubted 
Chelsea porcelain, but more probably as a workman’s than a factory mark. 

Some interesting facts have been brought to light within a few months by 
the discovery of the Catalogue of a sixteen days’ sale of Chelsea porcelain at 
Ford’s auction-rooms, in the Haymarket, London, March, 1756. This Cata- 
logue was found, bound up with a collection of old tracts, by Mr. Raphael 
W. Read, D. Inspector-General of Hospitals, etc.; who, by the advice of 
Mr. Franks of the British Museum, Mr. Nightengale of Wilton, and other 
Fig. 10. —Pemuroxe friends interested in the study of keramics, has reprinted a limited number 

EWER. of copies (100) for private distribution, as nearly as possible in the original 
(About 4.) form. This Catalogue is believed to be unique, and we learn from it pre- 

Pas Manawar. cisely what were a year’s productions at the Chelsea manufactory, (irrespective 
of private orders,) and that the sale marked a special epoch in the history of the works hitherto 
unknown. 

About this period the manufacture of porcelain at Chelsea would appear to have been 
discontinued for an interval of two or three years, owing to some cause which still remains in 
obscurity, and to have been revived about the time of the death, in 1758, of Sir E. Fawkener, 
who had been one of the chief promoters of the enterprise. This interregnum at Chelsea and 
a study of the Catalogue in question may be said to place it in the power of the amateur of 
this beautiful porcelain to date and classify his specimens with almost positive accuracy, includ- 
ing in one category all of natural or archaic style of treatment, in which the chief ornament was 
derived from modelling after nature, and in the other, the more ambitious productions of the 
second period, when architectural details were introduced, with rich gilding and fine ground 
colors. 

The earlier productions included a great number of table ornaments in the form of game 
and vegetables, and articles for use, as well as figures and vases, with modellings of flowers and 
fruit. The painted decorations would seem to have been in the same character, and ground 
colors and gilding very seldom introduced. 

In this period were probably made most of the candlesticks ornamented with human or 
mythological figures, animals, and birds, and it is interesting to note that most of them were 
probably intended for the dressing-table. Figures and grotesque models of animals are continu- 
ally alluded to in the Catalogue, as ornaments “for a desart,” and there is even mention of 
ambitious floral centre-pieces or “ epergnes” for the dinner-table. 

In the second period, after Fawkener’s death, a different style of manufacture would seem to 
have been initiated by Sprimont, who became then the sole ostensible proprietor, and the man- 
ufactory turned out admirable imitations of Sévres and Dresden, as well as many beautiful and 
original productions of a similar character. 


THOMAS L. WINTHROP. 


1 The author is the fortunate owner of a pair. 
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VIII.—SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED MARCH 28. CLOSED APRIL 29.) 


OMPETITION is an excellent thing in art as well 
as in other pursuits. Comparison is one of the 
surest methods of noting intellectual progress and 
performance. ‘These truths are emphasized by the 
opportunity afforded this year. We refer to the simul- 
taneous exhibition of the two rival societies on oppo- 
site sides of Twenty-Third Street. It is not neces- 
sary, as too many seem to think and act, however, to 
introduce acrimony and discourtesy into a competi- 
tion that should be pursued on purely impersonal 
grounds. Out of a healthy and friendly rivalry the 
genuine flower of art should develop its highest beauty. 
We note, first, that the Exhibition of the American 
Artists indicates an excellent average of merit. With 
the exception of the painting by Bastien-Lepage, there 
is no one work as striking as a number which have 
appeared in the previous exhibitions of the Society. 
But, on the other hand, there are fewer bad pictures, 
and decided improvement is perceptible in the work 
of several of the exhibitors. The former feature, it 
must be conceded, however, is in part due to the 
limited quarters assigned to the Exhibition. But for 
this, a larger selection would have been the result, and 
probably also a lower average of quality. It would be 
entirely possible to select two hundred and fifty paint- 
ings out of the seven hundred and fifty-two in the 
Academy Exhibition that would offer quite as fine an 
average as the one under consideration. Indeed, I 
affirm, without the slightest hesitation, that there are 
at least a dozen paintings in the former that surpass in 
quality all the American works offered in the latter. 

It is a curious fact, also, that out of eighty-three exhibitors at the Kurz Gallery no less than forty-six, or rather 
more than half, have paintings at the much abused Academy likewise, while there is so little impressionism in the 
present Exhibition, and so much less straining after ad captandum effects than in its predecessors, that we really 
see very little difference between the rival collections. Evidently the new movement has spent its pyrotechnics, 
and after a great flourish of trumpets has settled down to solid average work, which is creditable enough in its way, 
but is a very different thing from what the founders of the Society proposed at the outset. 

With the exception of two or three problems in color by Mr. A. P. Ryder and Mr. Blakelock, we are indeed at 
a loss to discover wherein this differs from other good exhibitions of the age. Even Mr. Currier, the corypheus of 
impressionism in our art, “roars you as gently as any sucking dove” this year. His Boy zx Red is a rich piece 
of color and composition, quite carefully finished. “Is Saul also among the prophets?” we are inclined to ask 
when we see such a completed work from the easel of Mr. Currier. The admission of M. Bastien-Lepage’s 
Joan of Arc is also a protest against impressionism that seems almost incredible when we consider the former 





PRELIMINARY STUDY FOR THE HEAD OF SKIPPER IRESON. 


Puototypic REPRODUCTION OF A Pencit SKETCH By WILL H. Low. 
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professions of the leading projectors of 
the Society. This is not the place to 
discuss this marvellous piece of realisin, 
patience, and technical dexterity, for it 
is a foreign, not a native work. We do 
not gain a pleasant impression from this 
excessive realism, but of the great ability 
it displays there can be only one opinion. 
sut what is it if it is not pre-Raphaelism 
carried to its farthest point? What could 
be farther removed from the theory and 
practice of these soz-d¢sant reformers, 
than this humble, homely peasant girl, 
whose form is clumsy with toil, or this 
scaggly farmyard rendered with such ab- 
solute fidelity ? 

Such a work in less degree is the 
notable composition by Mr. Low entitled 
Skipper Ireson. We look in vain for 
sensationalism or any artistic slovenliness 
whatever in this fine work. It is care- 
fully enough drawn and executed to hang 
on the walls of the Academy! But, irony 
aside, it is cause for gratification to see 
such a clever and elaborate work pro- 
duced by an American artist in New York 
\ from a purely American subject. If we 
} were inclined to criticise it we might say 
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{ that the color conveys the idea of a cer- 
tain prevailing pinkish tone that does 
Nd not seem quite natural, and the figure of 
V4 Ireson is perhaps somewhat too gigantic. 


3ut his position and the expres- 
sion of anguish in the poor man’s 
face are forcibly rendered, and 
the grouping and landscape are 
generally effective. .A Spanish 
Gypsy, by Mr. Dannatt, is a 
choice little bit of genre suggest- 
ed by his travels in Spain. ‘The 
peculiar physiognomy of the Zyn- 
cali, and his picturesque cos- 





Seuer won 0 Boe tn “Geen tomes” tume, are rendered with spirit. 
The Truant Abroad, by Mr. 
Gaul, is a careful piece of work, 
representing a school lad whiling away the hours of a summer morning in an orchard, instead of over his books. 
Companions, by Mr. Dielman, of which a drawing is given here, is one of those snatches from every-day life 
which so abound, and are always popular when adequately depicted. There is nothing slovenly about Mr. 


PHOTOTYPIC REPRODUCTION OF A CRAYON SKETCH BY WILL H. Low. 


Dielman’s style : he is a master of all the studio arts, but he does not always succeed so well as in this case. Ex- 
cellent technician as he is, we get the impression sometimes, in looking at his admirable work, of a certain listless- 
ness, as if art had no further secrets to be discovered, and he had become too well aware of the fact for his good. 
The Exhibition contains several ideal semi-decorative compositions, of which Mr. Francis Lathrop’s J/«szc 
and Dance is the most ambitious. It represents a group of nymphs or maidens — either will do, as the general 
resemblance between the two is strong — engaged in tripping hand in hand to a blithesome tune, while their loose 
cymars float gracefully in the air. The design is elegant and ingenious, but somewhat suggestive of the decorative 
art of the French Renaissance. ‘The drawing of the figures is occasionally defective, and the tone, although har- 
monious, is not altogether agreeable. It hardly does justice to Mr. Lathrop’s undoubted ability. Mr. Eakins’s 
painting of A Lady singing a Pathetic Song is a quiet but effective domestic scene in this artist’s happiest 
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vein. A lady is seen playing an accom- 
paniment on the piano, while another 
standing at her side is evidently yield- 
ing her whole soul to an outburst of 
song. ‘The idea is well rendered, but, 
like most of the paintings we have 
seen by Mr. Eakins, it conveys the 
idea that he is far less concerned with 
color than with light and shade, and 
that, aside from the beauty of harmoni- 
ous combinations of line, he cares little 
for what the world of taste considers 
the beautiful. If Mr. Eakins had de- 
voted himself to sculpture or mono- 
chromatic effects, he would be quite as 
interesting, and we should not miss 
what we now do sometimes in his art, 
— beauty and color. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson’s portrait of 
a little girl, warmly dressed in winter 
wrappings and standing before a snow- 
bank, is one of those works in which 
we find much to praise and but little 
to condemn. We conceive that a 
child’s portrait must always be a diffi- 
cult thing to render interesting, unless 
the accessories of costume are brought 
to the artist’s aid. The hard experi- 
ence of life has not yet given charac- 
ter to the face ; the plump, apple-red 
cheeks are pleasing to see, but liable 
to be insipid on canvas. Such a paint- py 
ing as this of Mr. Johnson’s is qualified, 5 : S a? 2 eZ # NP nH, 
therefore, to arouse admiration for the “~~ 
skill which has been able to render 
such a subject so attractive. Miss 
Emmet’s girl in blue, simply entitled 
A Portrait, hangs not far from Mr. 
Johnson’s painting, and from similarity 
of subject suggests a comparison. It 
also suggests Gainsborough’s famous 
Boy in Blue, for the child’s dress and 
the surrounding drapery and furniture 
are all a rich blue. It is a hazardous CoMPANIONS. 
experiment, but Miss Emmet has abun- 
dant ability to handle such a scheme 
of color with very fair success. The general effect is pleasing, and will add to the rapidly growing reputation of 
one of the most, gifted members of our New York guild of painters. 

Mr. Chase’s Jnxterior of a Studio is very clever, and is in that well-known broad style which has been in 
former years a more prominent feature of the American Artists’ Exhibitions than it is this year. Of course it repre- 
sents a corner of one of his two spacious studios, and the artist has portrayed himself on a lounge conversing with 
a lady seated in an ample fauteuil. The figures form quite a subordinate part of the composition, however, 
which is really a study of bric-a-brac. This is after all the true sphere of Mr. Chase’s abilities. He succeeds in 
seizing a vigorous likeness if he paints a portrait, and grasps the leading features of a landscape with effect, for he 
has versatility sufficient to represent whatever appears to his eye. But he is deficient in imagination and his nature 
revels in externals rather than in what they suggest. ‘Thus it is in arrangements of rich stuffs that he excels, and 
obtains his best effects, and as such this painting of his studio is attractive. a - 

The strongest feature of the Exhibition is undoubtedly its portraits. Mr. J. Alden Weir's Music is an ambitious 














By F. DIELMAN. —FRoM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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PORTRAIT. 
By Rosina EMMET. —FRom A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


be the most agreeable. 


blonde figure, in a half-reclining position, 
draped in a loose robe open at the bosom. 
It shows improvement on his previous idea] 
efforts, but we cannot make flesh appear as 
it does to his eye when he attempts ideal 
work. He seems to miss the delicate, syb- 
tile, pearly grays, and neither suggests the 
texture of skin nor the bones within that give 
solidity and form. But when he comes to 
portrait-painting he is once more on his 
native heather. There he holds a position 
equalled by few artists of his age ; he grasps 
character, and reads the power of the human 
eye. The portrait of a gentleman, which 
Mr. Weir exhibits this year, bears out the 
truth of these observations. It is full of life 
and individuality. Mr. Weir’s paintings of 
flowers this year are also remarkable pieces 
of color, at once strong and delicate, full of 
artistic vigor and the most exquisite refine- 
ment. 

A Concert one would recognize at a 
glance as one of Mr. Dewing’s pleasing fan- 
cies. ‘Three light-hearted maidens, with no 
other apparent reason than that it is a 
pleasant May morning, have taken a notion 
to have some music on the grass. Itisa 
little idyl in color. The Bucolics of Virgil, 
and ZL’ Allegro of Milton, recur to the mind 
when we look on such paintings as this, of 
which we cannot well have too many. Avz- 
dante, a composition of landscape and 
figures by Messrs. Freer and Dewing, seems 
rather more forced ; the fancy is less spon- 
taneous, and the tone perhaps on too low a 
key. 

Mr. Wyatt Eaton contributes several 
excellent portraits. ‘The one marked 16 in 
the catalogue is agreeable in arrangement 
of color, and the pose, two-thirds length, is 
gracefully rendered. But the one marked 
48 is perhaps more satisfactory as a repre- 
sentation of character. There is evidence 
of much talent in the masterly manner with 
which Mr. Eaton has suggested what is the 
most important trait in portrait-painting, — 
character. Mr: Thayer seems to have aban- 
doned for the present such ideal work as he 
exhibited last year, and appears rather to be 
devoting his attention to portraiture. Of 
several successful examples of his talents in 
this branch, the one marked 22 appears to 


Refined feeling and technical knowledge are evident in his portraits. Mr. Maynard’s 


portrait of an elderly lady is a happy illustration of his varied ability. The grasp of character it shows is indeed 
very noticeable, and makes this one of the most interesting works in the Exhibition. 


rhe landscapes at the American Art Gallery are not numerous, but they are generally meritorious and attractive. 

“wie Tony 2 Wes ; . . : M4 ; j j 
Mr. Macy’s New England Hillside is not only a very pleasing picture, but is also satisfactory as indicating 
decided progress in the work of an artist who at one time seemed to be so steeped in the sooty tones of the 
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By H. BoLTON JONES.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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TWILIGHT. 


By FRANK FOWLER.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


Munich landscape painters that it did not seem as if he ever would do justice to our sunnier clime and atmosphere. 
But such a cheerful, frank rendering of a genuine American landscape as this is, clearly indicates that Mr. Macy 
is beginning to be emancipated from pernicious influences, and to assert the power that is in him, Mr. H. Bolton 
Jones, whose landscapes are often very pleasing and quite his own in point of style, is another artist whose painting 
in the Exhibition of 1881 is of a nature to give unqualified satisfaction. This bit of Jersey woodland in October is 
suffused with the tender sentiment of the season, while it is at the same time truthful in the rendering of local 
character, and exhibits a jzste mz/éew between overfinish and breadth that must please amateurs of every school. 

Mr. Sartain, who has so often given contentment by his admirable works, seems to us to fall rather below his 
usual high standard in the landscapes he contributes to the American Artists’ Exhibition, and much the same 
appears to us to be true of Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s contributions. We have been so accustomed to see only first- 
rate results from his easel, that what might seem good work from others disappoints us when it bears his name if it 
is not up to his average excellence. Telegraph Station, Sandy Hook, is, however, a quiet effect, rendered with 
feeling and truth. 

Twilight, by Mr. Frank Fowler, is one of the most thoroughly artistic works in the Exhibition. Aside from 
its technical excellence, simplicity is perhaps the most notable quality in this effective little composition ; and, after 
all, is not the best work that which shows its abundance of resource and consciousness of reserve strength by its 
willingness to sacrifice much, and by its suggestive reticence? Mr. Fowler’s style is always a finished one, while 
breadth and a poetic tenderness of feeling are also characteristic of it. Morning, by Mr. Homer Martin, is one 
of those very fascinating atmospheric effects which are yet so rare and difficult to represent that few attempt them, 
and are then liable to fail, when failure verges on extravagance. But Mr. Martin has made a specialty of the 
variegated splendors of morning and evening, particularly those in which a vivid green usurps the clear blue of the 
heavens. In this case a vast canopy of morning mist is seen rolling off a landscape composed of a lake and hills 
and a distant hamlet on a slope by the water-side. Between the torn masses of surging vapor intensely brilliant 
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spots of green and gold add a wondrous 
glory to the silent majesty of breaking 
day. We know of no artist besides Mr. 
Martin who could introduce such tints 
in the sky without suggesting that he 
was attempting false and impossible 
effects. He has, however, avoided the 
difficulty, and achieved a charming 
and highly poetic, as well as artistic 
success. But the fact that color is so 
prominent a feature of his art makes it 
all the more difficult to render it in 
black and white. 

By the side of this brilliant scene 
the hanging committee have rather in- 
judiciously placed a sunset effect by 
Mr. Quartley, so entirely opposite to 
the former in tone and motif that the 
two pictures undoubtedly impair each 
other. Mr. Quartley’s canvas, entitled 
After the Rain, represents a tumul- 
tuous array of darkly brooding clouds MORNING. 
overshadowing a vast expanse of the 
heaving ocean, whose lately tossing 
surges have gradually fallen to a glassy calm. ‘Through a rift in the clouds the gleam of the sun flashes forth 
intensely wild. We do not feel sure that the prevailing purple gray of the scene is quite correct to nature, but 
there can be no question regarding-the general excellence of this strong painting, one of the best that Mr. Quartley 
has executed. Mr. Bunce, whose Venetian scenes have attracted so much attention, has several works in this 
Exhibition which do not add to his reputation. ‘They have the faults or mannerisms of his first exhibits in 
America, with no indications of progress or evidence of anything new unless it be the suggestion that he is so well 
satisfied with what he has already done that he cares to go no further, — decidedly a mistake in an artist who has 
not yet reached his prime. Vesezéa has an admirable sky, scarcely differing, however, from one he exhibited a 
year ago. The shimmer of the placid, rippling water is also excellent ; but the prominent group of bituminous 
sails and hulls is just about what he has had before, though not so well painted. There is no transparency to the 
sails, the grouping is mechanically impossible, and they appear cut out of wood or pasteboard. We doubt not it is 
a correct instinct that has led him back to Europe. He unquestionably needs to take another draught from his 
source of inspiration. ovember— Mt. Desert, by the same artist, is simply a transference of the same sky and 
brickish tone of the sails of his Venice to a New England scene. It strikes us as quite a coincidence that he should 
have found exactly the same effect under such different conditions. It suggests that the color in both cases was 
drawn from his inner consciousness, rather than from a careful observation of nature. It is but just to add, how- 
ever, that both exhibit a certain largeness and out-of-door feeling which is not easily attainable, and is an admirable 
feature of Mr. Bunce’s genius. 

The Exhibition is rich in its specimens of plastic art. Mr. French’s portrait of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
is a very graphic and characteristic work, which entitles the artist to a high position among our portrait sculptors. 
Of his portrait of Mr. Cabot we speak less confidently as regards the likeness, but it is satisfactory as a 
work of art. Mr. O’Donovan also enriches the Exhibition by a bronze bust of Mr. Quartley, the artist. In the 
execution of this work Mr. O’Donovan has endeavored to introduce into sculpture what may be called a broad 
style of treatment similar to breadth in painting, a method directly opposite to the minute handling he followed 
in his well known and masterly bust of Mr. Page. Leaving everything out of view except a general grasp of 
character and resemblance, avoiding all such little traits as to the ordinary observer are important evidences of 
likeness or identity, the sculptor has yet succeeded in producing an excellent idea of his subject. Mr. Warner’s 
Portrait Bust of Miss Maud Morgan has been awarded the post of honor in a small draped alcove, and fully 
merits the position. It is in every respect a charming, carefully finished work, like much that comes from the 
studio of this promising artist. A medallion bust of an infant, Rodman DeKay Gilder, and of Bastien-Lepage, 
besides several similar works by Mr. St. Gaudens, the President of the Association for the current year, are also 
very attractive specimens of the ability of one of our leading sculptors. 





By Homer D. MARTIN. —FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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N these two works we have two distinct classes 
of materials for the designer. The French work 
consists of forty plates reproducing original 
drawings of decorative compositions by cele- 

brated masters and an excellent essay upon the art of 

decoration by M. Ernest Chesneau. This represents the 
kind of material to which decorators and designers for- 
merly turned for aid and inspiration before our genera- 
tion of compilers produced eclectic collections wherein 
the hurried worker can quickly find classified details of 
every style, instead of laboriously seeking from various 
compositions hints to be developed and adapted to the 
case in hand. 
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Thus in the plates before us it is not prob- 
able any one will find material directly applicable from 
the designs of furniture by Boulle, ceilings by Delacroix, 
drawing-room interiors of the sixteenth century by De 
Lafosse, table ornaments by Feuchére, a royal cradle by 
Prud’hon, etc., even were these examples more worthy of 
such celebrated names; but to the thoughtful designer 
these studies have an interest, apart from the suggestions 
they may contain, in revealing the standpoint from which 
acknowledged masters viewed the art of decoration, its 
possibilities and its limitations. 


Most of the drawings are reproduced from pen-and-ink 
sketches in the possession of amateurs, a number of them 
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being from the fine collection of M. E. Guichard, under 
whose direction the work was published, and whose aim in 
undertaking it must have been to appeal to the interest of 
brother amateurs, rather than to that of professional men 
or the general public. 

The German work is conceived, as was suggested above, 
in a different spirit, and gives us a well-chosen collection 
of decorative patterns, details, and ornaments in various 
materials, wood, stone, metal, and stuffs, arranged accord- 
ing to different styles, beginning with that of Egypt. This 
is certainly useful to designers, who, when in search of an 
ornament in a certain style, have only to turn over these 
plates to find an excellent and authentic example. The 
means of avoiding long and often fruitless search for details 
are too seductive for even the most conscientious to refuse 
them; yet it must be acknowledged that this easy thought- 
less selection from ready made details is fraught with dan- 
ger to the designer. Ours is emphatically an age of en- 
cyclopedias, and the artistic faculty is embarrassed rather 
than stimulated by this accumulation of facts and details ; 
for in design, even more than in literature, it requires a 
more robust and keen intelligence to develop from this mass 
of detail a homogeneous work of art, than when the artist 
could work under less complex influences. Besides the fact 
that there is something in the very search for details and 
suggestions which stimulates the imagination, the details 
of a composition are more likely to be in complete unity 
with the central feature when developed gradually. But 
such well-matured designs require time, and that is the one 
thing which to-day is peremptorily denied to art, and which 
prevents it from reaching the supreme calm characteristic 
of the noblest works of the past. Yet art must accept the 
conditions of its environment, and while patient energies 
are laying before us vast stores of facts and details, judi- 
cious classification and compilation can alone come to our 
rescue, and the system of our art training must, if neces- 
sary, be modified from the past to teach us successfully to 
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employ our unparalleled resources. Heretofore art has been 
chiefly nourished from traditions which kept it alive, even 
at times without the direct inspiration of artists. Thus the 
decorations so much respected and admired upon the walls 
of Pompeii are known to have been executed at that time 
of effeminate decadence by common house-painters from 
designs in their pattern books. We no longer can follow 
traditions, those of every nation and every age jarring upon 
each other, but slowly —very slowly —art will grow out 
of its new conditions, and a prominent factor in this growth 
must be eclectic compilations from the different styles of 
the past. 

This German compilation offers a comprehensive and 
admirably drawn collection of woodcuts, and at so reason- 
able a price that few architects and decorators, after seeing 
it, will resist the temptation of keeping it near them, even 
though their libraries contain some or all of the standard 
works from which these examples are drawn. 

ARTHUR ROTCH. 
+e 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN NICARAGUA. By J. F. 
BRANSFORD, M.D., Passed Assistant Surgeon, U. S. 
Navy. Washington City: Published by the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 1881. vi-+- 96 pp., 2 plates, and 135 
text illustrations. 4to. [Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, 383. | 


4 HIS work is indeed, as its title affirms, a contri- 
bution to knowledge. It would not be difficult 
to find a blemish here and there, but when a 
young naval surgeon utilizes his leisure mo- 
ments to explore an important region, even at the risk of 
his health and life, and to place the results before the 
world in a creditable manner, we should not withhold from 
him the applause which he richly merits. 

Dr. Bransford made three journeys to his field of re- 
search, in 1872, 1876, and 1877, at first with the surveying 
party for a ship canal through Nicaragua, and, finally, 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. His 
labors were confined almost entirely to the island of Ome- 
tepec, in Lake Nicaragua. The island is graphically de- 
scribed, and especially the hacienda of Don José Luna, 
which was placed at his disposal. Here he had the good 
fortune to exhume 162 curious shoe-shaped burial jars and 
about 120 covers, together with many other relics of stone 
and pottery. The latter, having no striking characteristics, 
may be passed by. The burial jars and their curious caps 
or covers are the chief attraction of the collection. 

The jars are of rough, reddish material, and are in shape 
not unlike the chubby little socks knit for infants, though 
Dr. Bransford thinks he has discovered, in the comparison 
of a great number, the indications of their having been 
originally designed to imitate an aquatic bird. These re- 
ceptacles for the bones of the dead were found about three 
feet beneath the surface, in a layer of black sand, over 
which were ashes, cinder, and lava. The dimensions of 
each vessel, together with the cap and the contents are 
accurately given on pages 15-19. 

Much more beautiful in material and decoration are the 
dish-shaped covers to the burial jars, which the author 
calls Luna ware, in honor of the proprietor of the cemetery. 
The biscuit is of a reddish brown, on which was laid a 
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thick coat of cream or buff paint. The designs are in 
brown, occasionally in red, the brown and red in rare in- 
stances being found together. This ware is unique both 
in construction and decoration. The absence of Aztec and 
Maya conventionalities indicates its great antiquity. There 
is no attempt at imitation of nature, but certain funda- 
mental patterns are modified and repeated in endless 
variety and with true barbaric freedom. The great pains 
which Dr. Bransford has taken to unravel some of these 
art enigmas, and to show the motive of the artist, will not 
be regarded as the least meritorious portion of his work. 
The volume is rather poorly illustrated, the drawings hav- 
ing been made, at least many of them, in the author's 
absence. A catalogue of the entire collection, giving the 
Smithsonian number and the locality, closes the work. 
Otis T. Mason. 


GESCHICHTE DER MALEREI, herausgegeben von ALFRED 
WoLTMANN. Erster Band: Die Malerei des Alter- 
thums, von DR. KARL WOERMANN, Professor der K. 
Kunstakademie zu Diisseldorf. Dée .Walerei des Mittet- 
alters, von Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN, Professor an der 
Kais. Universitat zu Strassburg. Mit einhundert und 
vierzig Illustrationen. Leipzig, 1879. xii + 483 pp. 
8vo. Zweiter Band: Die Alalerei der Renaissance, etc. 
Lief. 1-8, pp. 1-336. Verlag von E. A. Seemann. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, AND MEDI&- 
VAL PAINTING. From the German of the late Dr. 
ALFRED WOLTMANN, Professor at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Strassburg, and Dr. KARL WOERMANN, 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Arts, Diisseldorf. 
Edited by StpNey CoLvIN, M. A., Slade Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. With IIlus- 
trations. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 
1880. 


tion of the History of Painting, by Drs. Wolt- 
mann and Woermann, will be accepted at its 
true value by English-speaking readers not 
previously acquainted with the original text, as one of the 
most important additions lately made to the ever-increas- 
ing list of books upon art history. When completed ina 
second volume, of which over three hundred pages have 
already appeared in Germany, it will supply what does not 
now exist, namely, a consecutive and thoroughly trust- 
worthy account of Ancient, Medieval, and Renaissance 
painting. 

In some respects we consider the English version as 
superior to the German original. It has a more circum- 
stantial table of contents, its chronological divisions are 
more clearly indicated, its chapters have headings giving 
abstracts of their subject matter, its illustrations are more 
distinctly printed, and, while the outward appearance of the 
volume is more ornate, its cover. in these days when gaudy 
bindings are in fashion, is in sufficiently good taste. 

As a translation, it is excellent, for while, on the one 
hand, the facts and judgments of the authors are scrupu- 
lously respected, and all additional or interpolated matter 
in text or notes is marked with brackets, on the other, 
idiomatic English has not been sacrificed to an absolutely 
literal rendering of the original text. 

The first two books contain a lucid account of Painting 
in the Ancient World, by Dr. Woermann. In Egypt, in 
the Mesopotamian kingdoms, and in early Greece, painting 
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was “a sort of picture writing differing scarcely at all from 
relief, and, so far as regards effect, little more than tapestry 
done in stone.” From this infantile condition it began to 
emerge in Greece about the middle of the sixth century 
B.C., and a century later was raised by Polygnotos, who 
lived amidst all the architectural and plastic wonders of the 
age of Perikles, to the dignity of an art which, though des- 
titute of those artifices which after another hundred years 
enabled Zeuxis and Apelles to give the semblance of reality 
to their pictures, was capable of expressing human shapes 
and emotions in an adequate though very simple language 
of form and color. 

The scientific and artistic discoveries made by the Athe- 
nian scene-painter Apollodoros, at the close of the fifth 
century B. C., had, as Pliny expresses it, opened the doors 
of art to the achievements of the great painters of the age 
of Alexander: and although the justice of the eulogies 
pronounced upon their works by ancient writers cannot be 
tested by ancient remains, we have no reason to doubt 
that Greek painting had then become what Greek sculp- 
ure had long been, consummate in expression, in feeling, 
in technic, and in truth to ideal nature. 

Roman and Pompeian mural decorations faintly echo 
to us the master works of Timanthos, Melanthios, Apelles, 
and their peers, and even in the rude frescos of the Cata- 
combs a lingering breath of the antique spirit may be 
caught; for, as Dr. Schnaase saw, and Dr. Woltmann says 
at the close of the first chapter of the second part of this 
volume, * with all its imperfections, the style of these early 
Christian paintings does not break through or depart from 
the circle of classic art. It is only in the nature of the 
subject with which the painter has to deal that a new and 
specifically Christian element is discoverable.” 

The short chapters upon mosaics at Byzantium, Ra- 
venna, and Rome are followed, in Book II., by an account 
of the early period of medizval painting, from 700 to 950, 
covering the subjects of Irish and Germanic miniatures, the 
Carolingian epoch, and Byzantine painting after the close of 
the Iconoclastic schism. Ina second section the history 
of the central or Romanesque period is given. This fills 
the period from A. D. 950 up to the revival, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, inaugurated by Cimabue, and 
carried out by Giotto. Pavements, textiles, and glass 
painting are spoken of, as well as mural and panel painting, 
in all the principal European countries, and a clear idea of 
the leading facts connected with their history is given in 
an attractive manner, calculated to fix them in the reader’s 
mind. Finally, Section III. deals with the so-called final 
or Gothic period, from A. D. 1250 to 1400, that is, from the 
Revival to the Renaissance. We commend the introduc- 
tory chapter of this section to general attention, as contain- 
ing a clear and concise résumé of a complex period. 

In discussing the transformation of art, through the 
gradual assertion of individuality ; the transfer of the cen- 
tral radiating influence from Germany and the Romanesque 
to France and the Gothic; the new aims and predilections 
of Gothic painters ; and the relative position of the Church, 
the knighthood, and the dourgeozsze in respect to art, —the 
author shows his ability to take that comprehensive view 
of his whole subject without which he could not have 
accomplished his difficult task satisfactorily. To speak 
clearly of art in France and Germany during this tran- 
sition period is more difficult than to speak of Italian 
contemporary art, because its history is less complicated, 
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more interesting, and better known. 


Even to those who 
have but a superficial knowledge of art history, the names of 
Cimabue and Giotto and Duccio and Orgagna are familiar. 
while those of such early German, Dutch, and Fren 
masters as Wurmser of Strasburg, Dietrich of Pracue 
Stephan and Wilhelm of Cologne, and Broederlam 

Ypres, are almost unknown. These men represent ten- 


dencies in art, rather than such personalities as we recog- 
nize in the men who shaped and directed the development 
of art in Italy from the middle of the thirteenth to the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, and laid the foundation of 
its future triumphs in the Renaissance period. Further- 
more, the knowledge which we have, that the Italian tree 
will in time produce more perfect fruit than that planted 
north of the Alps, gives a peculiar charm to the early his- 
tory of Italian painting, and makes it surpass that of any 
other country in interest. 

The latter part of Dr. Woltmann’s work is devoted to 
Giotto and the Giotteschi, and his account shows a just 
appreciation of the wonderful qualities of the great master, 
who still, as in his friend Dante’s day, ‘has the cry” 
(7/ grido), so that now, as then, “the other’s fame [Cima- 
bue’s] in shade is brought.” 

That of Giotto will not be lessened by Milanesi’s asser- 
tion, that the frescos of the Palazzo del Podesta, which 
contain the precious portraits of Dante and his contempo- 
raries, were not painted until after his death. Even if it 
be justified, we feel that the painter’s brows are encircled 
with a wreath of laurel so much richer than that worn by 
any other pre-Renaissance Italian artist, that it can afford 
to lose one leaf, however green. 

In the portions of the second volume of his history 
already published at Leipsic, but not yet translated, Dr. 
Woermann reaches the first years of the sixteenth century, 
so that the art of painting under Durer, Mantegna, Raphael, 
Titian, and Rembrandt yet remains to be discussed. The 
admirable way in which he has dealt with the predecessors 
of these great artists leaves no room for doubt that he will 
complete this concluding portion of his work with equal 
ability and care. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 


THE ABSTRACT OF TRANSACTIONS of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington (for full title see list of New 
Publications), prepared by Major J. W. Powell, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, and Director of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Smithsonian Institution, contains a number of short 
notices on Indian Pictographs, Aztec and Guatemalan 
Antiquities, etc., which are not without interest to the 
student of pre-historic and savage art. A protest must, 
however, be entered against a new abuse of language in 
calling the pictographs ‘“ etchings,” as is repeatedly done 
in these papers. 

Mr. DANIEL M. TREDWELL’s Wonograph on Privately- 
Illustrated Bouks, A Plea for Bibliomania, originally read 
before the Rembrandt Club, of Brooklyn, has been pub- 
lished, somewhat extended by additions to the text and 
by annotations, by Mr. Fred. Tredwell, 9 Boerum Place, 
Brooklyn, forming a handsome small octavo volume of 161 
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pages. Itis also announced that a portrait of the author, 
etched expressly for this work by Mr. Wm. M. Chase, of 
New York, will be published by the Brooklyn Etching Club 
in various styles of printing, five of the proofs to be on 
parchment. 


FOREIGN. 


Messrs. HACHETTE & Co. announce as in preparation 
a new history of art in antiquity (Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Asia Minor, Greece, Etruria, Rome), by M. Georges 
Perrot, Professor of Classical Archeology and Member of 
the Institute, and M. Charles Chipiez, Architect. The 
publishers propose by this work to fill a gap in the litera- 
ture of art, as, according to their prospectus, “ there exists 
neither in France, nor elsewhere, a single book which 
traces the whole history of antique art sufficiently in de- 
tail.” The size of the work—five or six large octavo 
volumes — will certainly afford space for a more thorough 
treatment than the subject has heretofore received in books 
on the general history of art. It is to be issued in about 
300 weekly parts at fifty centimes to one franc a part. 

THE CATALOGUE OF THE “EXPOSITION DE GRAVURE” 
which opened at Paris on May 2oth, under the auspices of 
the Cercle de la Librairie, promises, according to the an- 
nouncements, to be a book which will be valued by all 
interested in the reproductive arts. It is to be illustrated 
by representative specimens of all the various kinds of en- 
graving and printing exhibited, and an édition de luxe of 
one hundred copies only is to be published, enriched with 
additional plates of special value. 

THE RussIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE intends 
publishing, as a memorial of the late Czar Alexander II., 
an account of the various antiquarian researches conducted 
in Russia during his reign. M. Cherniavski has already 
compiled an index to about fifteen thousand articles and 
publications relating to the various branches of the science 
of archeology, giving in special cases a summary of con- 
tents. M. Danilov has made a collection of government 
orders referring to the maintenance and examination of 
Russian antiquities which have been issued since the time 
of Peter the Great; and M. Gavrilov has made a supple- 
mentary collection of similar orders emanating from the 
Holy Synod during the period from 1855 to 1880. This 
extensive work will also include an index to articles deal- 
ing with ecclesiastical antiquities, and an. account of all 
compositions relating to Russian heraldry.— Zhe Acad- 
emmy. 

KREUTZ’s monograph on St. Mark’s, Venice, is being 
continued, according to the Academy, by Ferdinand On- 
gania, with the help of Venetian contributors. It will con- 
tain a great number of engravings and chromolithographs, 
minutely illustrating every feature of the great church, and 
is to be completed in 1884. 

THE HOLBEIN Society is about to issue a fac-simile of 
the supposed editio princeps of the block-book known as 
the Ars Moriendi. The only known complete copy of 
this edition, which was probably published about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, was bought by the British 
Museum at the Weigel sale, held at Leipsic, in May, 1872, 
for the sum of 7,150 thalers, or about $5,362.50. 

Dr. MILCHHOFER is engaged upon a work on the mu- 
seums of Athens. 

THE Rev. A. C. Smiru, Rector of Yatesbury, is prepar- 
ing a colored Map of a Hundred Square Miles round 
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Avebury, with a key to the British and Roman remains 
occurring there, forming a guide to the British and Roman 
antiquities of North Wilts. 


—— oy 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 


Abstract of Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
D.C., with the annual address of the President, for the first year, 
ending January 20, 1880, and for the second year, ending January 18, 
1881. Prepared by J. W. Powell. Washington, D. C.: National 
Republican Printing-House. 1881. 150 pp. Svo. 

Archzological Institute of America. Second annual report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 1880-81. Presented at the annual meeting of the 
Institute, Boston, May 21, 1881. Cambridge: John Wilson and Son, 
University Press. 1881. 49 pp. 8vo. 

BARBER, Epwin A. Pueblo Pottery. 10 pp. LIllustr. 8vo. (From 
The American Naturalist, June, 1851.) 

Cook, CLARENCE. What shall we do with our walls? New York: 
Warren, Fuller, & Co. [W. S. Gottsberger.] 1881. ii + 35 pp. 
Illustr. Square 8vo. 

EASTLAKE, C. L. Hints on household taste in furniture, upholstery, 
and other details; edited, with notes, by C. C. Perkins. 6th Amer. 
ed., from latest Engl. ed. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1881. 
349 pp. Coloredillustr. 8vo. Cloth, $3; half-calf, $5; morocco, $7. 

Luske, W. History of art; edited by Clarence Cook. Student’s edi- 
tion. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1881. 2 vols.  Illustr. 
8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Handbook No. 8. The Vanderbilt Col- 
lection of Drawings, in the East Galleries. (First edition.) Pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Museum of Art [New York]. May, 1881. 
44 pp. $Svo. 

ProupDFIT, S. V. Antiquities of the Missouri Bluffs. 10 pp. 8vo. 
(Read before the Academy of Science, Des Moines, lowa. Reprinted 
from American Antiquarian, April, 1881.) 

RAWLINSON, Rev. G. Five great monarchies of the ancient Eastern 
world: the history, geography, and antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, and Persia; collected from ancient and modern 
sources ; from the latest English edition. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. 1881. 3 vols., maps, and illustr. 8vo. Cloth, $9. 

TREDWELL, DANIEL M. A monograph on privately-illustrated books. 
A plea for bibliomania. Brooklyn: Fred. Tredwell. 1881. v+ 161 
pp. Small $vo. 


FOREIGN. 


Annuaire de l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts pour l’année 1881. 
Premitre partie: Administration et personnel. Paris: Delalain 
fréres. 554 pp. and map. $Svo. 4 francs. 

Architektonische Studien. Herausgeg. vom Architekten-Verein, etc. 
[As previously announced.] Stuttgart: Wittwer. 1881. Parts 46- 
49. Each part, 6 plates, fol., 2.40 marks. 

BLanc, C. Grammaire des arts du dessin. 6° éd. Paris: Loones, 
695 pp. Illustr. Large 8vo. 20 francs. 

Catalogue des planches gravées composant Je fonds de la chalcographie 
du musée national du Louvre et dont les épreuves se vendent au 
musée. Paris. xxii +427 pp. 8vo. 

Catalogue et description des objets d’art et de l’antiquité, du moyen age 
et de la renaissance exposés au Musée des Thermes et de 1’ Hétel de 
Cluny; par E. du Sommerard, directeur du Musée. Paris: Hétel 
de Cluny. xliv-+ 690 pp. 8vo. 

CHAMPFLEURY. Bibliographie céramique, nomenclature analytique de 
toutes les publications faites en Europe et en Orient sur les arts et 
Vindustrie céramiques depuis le X VI* siécle jusqu’a nos jours; par C., 
conservateur du Musée de Sévres. Paris: Quantin. xvi + 358 pp. 
8vo. 20 francs. 

CLEMENT, C. Michel-Ange, Léonard de Vinci, Raphael; avec une 
étude sur l’art en Italie avant le XVI¢ siécle et des catalogues raison- 
nés, historiques et bibliographiques. 5° éd., revue et considérablement 
augmentée. Paris: Hetzel & Cie. 414 pp. 18mo. 3 francs. 

DarceEL, A. Les tapisseries décoratives du Garde-meuble (mobilier 
national), choix des plus beaux motifs; par Ed. Guichard, architecte- 
décorateur, texte par A. D., administrateur de la manufacture des 
Gobelins. Paris: Baudry. Parts 7, 8,andg9. 60 pp. and 60 plates. 
Fol. 200 francs for the complete work, comprising 100 plates. 

Deutsche Renaissance. Eine Sammlung von Gegenstinden, etc. [As 
previously announced.] Leipzig: Seemann. 1881. Parts 74-76. 
Each part, 10 plates and 1 sheet text, fol., 2.40 marks. 

EmILe-Sotp!. Les arts méconnus. Les camées et les pierres gravés, 
Vart au moyen Age, |’art persan, l’art khmer, les arts du Pérou et du 
Méxique, !’art égyptien, les arts industriels, les musées du Trocadero. 
Paris: Leroux. 1881. xxiii + 531 pp., 400 illustr. S8vo. 25 
francs. 

Evans, JoHN. The ancient bronze implements, weapons, and orna- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland. London: Longmans. 520 pp. 
8vo. ALI 5s. 

Formenschatz, Der. Eine Quelle der Belehrung und Anregung fiir 
Kiinstler und Gewerbtreibende, wie fiir alle Freunde stylvoller Schén- 
heit aus den Werken der besten Meister aller Zeiten und Volker. 
Herausgeg. von G. Hirth. Jahrgang 1881. Leipzig: Hirth. 1881. 
12 parts, 12 to 16 plates each. 4to. 1.25 marks per part. 
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Foster, VERE. Complete course of drawing. Reissue in 12 parts. 
London: Blackie. 4to. Each, ts. 

FROMENTIN, E Essai biographique sur Auguste Monsen, artiste 
eintre-décorateur (1819-1879). Valenciennes: Henry. 62 pp. 8vo. 

GABELLE, M. Peinture sur porcelai ne et sur faience fine, mé éthode nou- 
velle pour cuire chez soi les peintures vitrifiables sans frais et sans 





nstallation spéciale, précédée des remarques d’un amateur sur la 
nature et sur l'emploi des couleurs. Nouvelle éd , considérablement 
gmentée. Paris: Ghio. 48 pp. Svo. 1.50 francs. 

Gou PIL, F. ‘Le dessin expliqué A tous, ou la connaissance du beau ré- 
vélée 4 Vhomme par l’intelligence de la nature et )’étude des arts; par 
F. G., ancien professeur de dessin. Nouvelle éd. Paris: Le Bailly. 
4S pp. Lllustr. Svo. 

Gruyer, F. A. Raphaél peintre de portraits; fragments d’histoire et 
diconographie sur les re. es arr ae dans les portraits de 
Raphaél. Paris: Loone 2 vols. XVI + pp. and portrait, and 


424 pp. Svo. 15 francs. 

HENRIET, L. vb’. Cours de dessin des écoles primaires, enseignement 
gradué concordant avec les articles des nouveaux programmes officiel. 
Cours élémentaire. Cahier de ’éléve. No. 1, dessin linéaire; no. 2, 
dessin d’ornement; no. 3, dessin d’imitation. Paris: Hachette & 


Cie. 48 pp., with figures. S8vo. 
Journ, H. La sculpture au salon de 1880. Paris: Plon & Cie. 77 
pp. Svo. 2 francs. 


Lerort, L. Chronologie des peintures des catacombes romaines. 
Paris: aux bureaux de la Revue _ sologique. 60 pp. 8vo. (Ex- 
tract from the Revue Archéologigu 

MaAInows. Paris artis stique et mon ae en 1750. Lettres du doc- 
teur Maihows. Traduites de l'anglais par Philippe-Florent de Pui- 
sieux, réimprimées pour la premiére fois, avec préface, sommaires et 
notes par Hip polyte Bonnardot. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 243 pp. 12mo. 

MARIONNEAU, C. Victor Louis, architecte du théatre de Bordeaux, sa 
vie, ses tr avaux et sa c¢ yrrespondance (1731-1800). Avec un portrait 
du maitre, des reproductions de gravures et de dessins inédits et le 
fac-similé d’une lettre autographe. Bordeaux. xi-+ 608 pp. 8vo. 

MontécutT, E. Podtes et artistes de l’Italie. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 
sso pp. m0. 3.50 francs. 

Moret, E. F., er T. OBAtski. Histoire populaire de I’art, recueil 
encyclopédique et artistique. 1° partie. Archéologie préhistorique. 
Paris: Librairie Patriotique. Parts 1 and 2. 16 pp., with 23 illustr. 
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gto. (To be published in weekly parts, at 40 centimes, or 10 franc 
for six months. ) 

Muster-Ornamente aus allen Stilen, etc. [As previously announced 
Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 1881. Parts 21-25 (conclusion). Each 
part, 1 mark. 

PARKER, J. H. An introduction to the study of Gothic architectur; 
6th ed. London: Parker. 340 pp. 1t2mo. 5s. 

PELADAN, J. Rembrandt. Conférence faite a l'Esthetic-Club. Paris: 
Loones. 15 pp., with fac-similes of signatures and monograms. &vo, 

Reiss, W., UND A. STUBEL. Das Todtenfeld von Ancon in Pert. 
Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Kultur und Industrie des Inca Reiches. 
Nach den Ergebnissen eigener Ausgrabungen. Mit Unterstiitzun 
der Generalverwaltung der kénigl Museen. Berlin: Asher & Co. 
1881. 2. Lfg. 10 chromolith. and to sheets text. Fol. 30 marks, 

ROCHAMBEAU, DE. Les imprimeurs vendémois et leurs ceuvres. Nou- 
velle éd., précédée d'une lettre de M. Paul Lacroix (bibliophile 
Jacob) et illustrée des fac-similés de trois grandes gravures du 
XVI° siécle. Paris: Dumoulin. 56 pp. 8vo. 

ROHAULT DE FLEuRyY, G. Un tabernacle chrétien du V¢® siécle. 
Arras. 11 pp. and plate. Svo. (Extract from the Revue del’ Art 
Chrétien.) 

THENOT. Les régles de la peinture A l’huile. Nouvelle éd., revue 
7g de conseils utiles et d’exercises pratiques gradués, par F. 
Goupil, professeur 4 la manufacture de Sévres. Paris: Le Bailly 
112 pp. and 7 plates. Svo. 3 francs. (Bibliotheque Artistique.) 
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PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY for June: — The Renaissance in France. (Re 
view of Palustre’s La Renaissance en France.) 

HARPER’S MONTHLY for June: — The Art Exhibitions at the Academy 
and in the Kurtz Building. (In Editor’s Easy Chair.) 

NortH AMERICAN Review for June: — The Ruins of Central Amer 
ica. Part VIII. By Désiré Charnay. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for June:— The Farragut Monument, New 
York. By R.W. Gilder. Ulustr. — Bastien Lepage. By R. W.G. 


Illustr. 
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THE INQUIRY INTO THE CHARGES AGAINST 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 


Mr. Feuardent continues his attacks, and the authorities 
of the Museum continue their silence. The A7¢ Amateur 
for May contains an article concerning certain alleged 
reckless restorations of a sarcophagus, and Mr. Feuardent 
has issued his Card No. 2, with heliotypes of ‘ No. 39, 
Statuette of a Man,” before and after restoration. The 
comparison instituted on the strength of these photographs 
seems not quite fair, as the instrument in taking the first 
photograph was nearly on a level with the belt of the 
figure, while for the second it was far above the belt, and 
as the lighting also differs, the rays having come from 
above in the one case, and sidewise in the other. The 
resultant shifting of the perspective lines and of the 
shadows will probably explain many of the apparent differ- 
ences. One thing, however, is certain: — “‘ There was no 
original surface of leg or knee ever visible below the 
apron,” says the Director of the Museum, and the report 
of the committee says :—‘‘We find no retouching, re- 
engraving, cutting, or alteration of any part of the surface 
of the object.” As the earlier of the photos shows knees 
below the apron, while the second does not, one cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that the authorities of the 
Museum have been so careless in their statements as to 
deprive their verdict of all value. 





CHRONICLE. 


The question of veracity raised in the pamphlet, A xswer 
of Gaston L. Feuardent to L. P. di Cesnola, is fit matter 
for a first-class libel suit. 

It fills the mind with deep regret to see the foremost art 
institution of the country involved in such a controversy. 


If the confidence of the public is shaken, and the value of 


the Museum impaired for a long time to come, the blame 
will fall entirely upon those with whom the welfare of the 
trust confided to them ought to be the first consideration. 
Undoubtedly some of the opposition to the bill appropriat- 
ing $60,000 a year for four years, for the enlargement of the 
building, is due to the feeling of uneasiness caused by the 
strange conduct of the authorities of the Museum. So 
long as these gentlemen do not think it worth while to dis- 
pel the doubts, if that be still possible, they must accept 
the consequences. K. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. — At the 
annual meeting of the Institute, held in Boston on May 
21st for election of officers, etc. (see “ Clubs and So- 
cieties ”), the Second Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee was presented. From this document, which 
was placed in the hands of the members previous to the 
meeting, it appears that Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier’s researches 
among the ancient pueblos and the Pueblo Indians of the 
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present day have been very successful. As the result of 
his investigations will be given to the public in print, there 
will be occasion to speak of them more in detail at some 
future time. The following passage from the Report may, 
however, be given here in anticipation : —“ In the course 
of his explorations Mr. Bandelier has made a curious and 
novel discovery. In two places stone enclosures were 
found outside the pueblo, but still in such proximity as to 
establish an undoubted connection, containing life-sized 
images of the puma, cougar, or mountain-lion. These 
images, cut out of the solid rock and resting on the ground, 
were ascertained to be the idol of the god of the chase, 
‘Shyayag,’ of the Queres Indians. ‘Twice the mode of 
worship has been actually witnessed. Aside from the eth- 
nological value of this discovery, the bearing of it on the 
archeology of New Mexico is of great importance.” After 
his return from the pueblo country, Mr. Bandelier went to 
Mexico (to assist M. Charney, as before stated in these 
columns), where he remains for the present. — The sending 
out of the Assos Expedition has already been chronicled. 
Fortunately, the unpleasant announcement that the needed 
firman is still withheld by the Turkish government can be 
supplemented by the good news received, since the publi- 
cation of the Report, from what appears to be an authori- 
tative source, that the document has quite lately been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Clarke, the head of the ex- 
pedition. — Mr. Stillman’s explorations in Crete have had 
to be abandoned, owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
a firman; which is natural enough, as, according to the 
Report, Mr. Stillman was looked upon with suspicion by 
the authorities, on account of his relations with the lead- 
ers of the insurrection in 1866-68. Mr. Stillman was 
nevertheless enabled to make some preliminary observa- 
tions, a slight outline of which will be found in the proper 
place in this number of the Review. ‘The desirability 
of establishing a school at Athens, and the necessity of a 
more liberal supply of funds, are again urged upon the 
members, and a tribute of thanks is paid to Mr. Bandelier 
and the gentlemen of the Assos Expedition, for the self- 
sacrificing spirit in which they are working at a rate of 
compensation which would be ludicrous if it did not give 
rise to unpleasant reflections. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the public will second the officers of the Institute in 
their endeavors to make up a list of a thousand active mem- 
bers (at $10 per year), which would place the Institute in 
an independent position, and relieve it from the need of 
frequent special appeals for funds. 

GILBERT STUART.— The New York Wor/d of May 17th 
contains an interesting communication signed M. P. J., 
concerning a portrait bust of Gilbert Stuart, made in 1825, 
when Stuart was seventy years old, by John H. I. Browere, 
an American sculptor and painter, who was born in 1792 
and died in 1834. It is evident, however, that the bust in 
question is a cast from the living face, rather than a work of 
sculpture, as appears from the following notice, quoted from 
the Boston Commercial Gazette of Dec. 2d, 1825 : — “In 
the Hubbard Gallery we noticed a bust of our distinguished 
townsman, G,. Stuart, by Browere, the American sculptor. 
It isa fine likeness, —in truth, we think, the best we ever 
saw of any one. We particularly inquired of Mr. Stuart’s 
family if he suffered by any difficulty of breathing, or if the 
process was in any degree painful, and was [szc /] assured 
that there was nothing of an unpleasant or painful nature 
in it.” The following certificate by Stuart himself is also 
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given: —‘ Boston, Nov. 29, 1825. Mr. Browere of the 
city of New York, has this day made a portrait bust of me 
from the life, with which I am perfectly satisfied, and which 
I hope will remove any illiberal misrepresentations that may 
deprive the nation from possessing like records of more 
important men. G. Stuart.” What these “ misrepresenta- 
tions” are, the reader is not informed, but more light on 
the subject is promised in a life of Browere. It seems 
that Browere contemplated making similar casts of a num- 
ber of distinguished people, with a view to putting them in 
bronze ; but he died before he was able to carry out his 
plan. The cast of Gilbert Stuart, which is certainly a most 
valuable relic, was lately on exhibition at the studio of Mr. 
David Johnson, Association Building. New York. It is 


the property of Mr. A. D. O. Browere, the son of John H. 
I. Browere. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEw York. — The 
third Loan Exhibition in the new building was thrown 
open to the public on Monday, May 2d. At the same 
time, the Vanderbilt Collection of Drawings was displayed 
for the first time, as well as the large frescos and chiaro- 
scuros presented by Mr. Vanderbilt, and several impor- 
tant pictures which had been received as gifts during the 
winter. The loan collections consist, as heretofore, of 
paintings and miscellaneous objects of art. The collec- 
tion of modern paintings occupies all the hanging space 
in the West Galleries; so abundant were the offers that 
nearly 70 paintings were unavoidably omitted. The cata- 
logue contains 273 numbers. Of these 8 belong to the 
Museum, 25 have been exhibited by the Museum at some 
previous time, while 267 (including 19 in the East Gal- 
leries) have never been shown before. 200 artists are 
represented, of whom 95 have never been represented 
before at the Museum, and 120 not since the opening of 
the new building. These figures carry up the grand totals 
of pictures and artists made known to the public by the 
Museum through its loan collections to 1685 and 695 re- 
spectively. The present collection may be divided accord- 
ing to the nationality of the artists thus: two fifths of the 
pictures are by Americans, two fifths by Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians, or Spaniards, and one fifth by Germans, Hungarians, 
or Swedes. Among the more noticeable canvases are 
Whistler’s White Girl, painted in 1862; also a portrait of 
himself, and a landscape, by the same artist; Bastien-Le- 
page’s Foan of Arc, lately conspicuous at the Exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists; Breton’s beautiful 
Le Soir; a charming figure by Henner; several fine 
specimens of the work of Diaz, Brion, Courbet, Bou- 
guereau ; landscapes by such men as R. Swain Gifford, 
Wyant, Brevoort, Inness, Colman, McEntee, and many 
others ; Prof. John F. Weir’s Forging the Shaft; J. Alden 
Weir’s The Good Samaritan; a fine portrait by Hya- 
cinthe Rigaud; three Stuarts, two Copleys, and a Trum- 
bull; besides the large pictures lately presented to the 
Museum. A characteristic of the collection is its fresh- 
ness; about one half of the dated pictures were painted 
since 1878, and about one quarter in 1880 or 1881. In the 
East Galleries, the principal places are occupied by a 
large Rubens, Queen Esther before Ahasuerus, which is 
loaned by Mr. J. Barton Hill, of Montreal, anda Murillo, 
San Diego of Alcalé, surprised by the Guardian of his 
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Convent in the Act of conveying Food to the Poor. The 
pedigree of the latter picture has been satisfactorily made 
out and is of unusual completeness. The owner, Mr. 
Charles B. Curtis, claims that it was one of eleven painted 
by Murillo for the convent of San Francisco in Seville, in 
1645-47. Three points need to be established :— that Mu- 
rillo painted this set of pictures, that one of the set repre- 
sented San Diego caught in the act of carrying food to the 
poor, and that this picture is the one in question. The ref- 
erences relied upon to prove the first point are as follows : — 
El Museo Pictorico (Madrid, 1724), by Don Antonio Palo- 
mino, court painter, refers (Vol. III. p. 420) to a series by 
Murillo in a cloister of the convent; lzage de Espana 
(Madrid, 1774-94), by Don Antonio Ponz, Secretary of 
the Royal Academy of San Fernando, describes (Vol. IX. 
p. 96, 2d ed.) four of a set of eleven pictures by Mu- 
rillo in the small cloister; similarly, Don Juan Agustin 
Cean Bermudez, in his Carta . sobre el Estilo y Gusto 
en la Pintura de la Escuela Sevillana (Cadiz, 1806), par- 
ticularly describes (p. 46) five of a set of eleven by Murillo, 
and also in his Diccionario Historico de los mas ilustres 
Profesores de las Bellas Artes en Espaiia (Madrid, 1800), 
under the title Zs¢éban, refers to the excellence of the set, 
and catalogues them all; and Stirling’s Annals give (pp. 
834-837) the whole story of their origin. The whereabouts 
of all the pictures is known, and they are accepted as by the 
hand of Murillo. Secondly, that this subject was among 
those treated is shown by the fact that all of the above 
references indicate that several of the pictures represent 
San Diego, and the Diccionario Historico of Cean Bermu- 
dez, which was published while the pictures were still in 
place, expressly mentions one illustrating this incident. 
Thirdly, the history of the painting may be traced from 
that time to the present. In 1810, Marshal Soult and 
one of his lieutenants carried off seven of the set to 
France, and in November, 1810, the cloister was burnt 
by accident. It is known that Soult departed in such 
haste that he was obliged to leave about 1,000 pictures 
in the Royal Palace at Seville. The remaining four of the 
original eleven are supposed to have been among these. 
Gonzalez de Leon, indeed, in his Noticia Artistica de Se- 
villa (Seville, 1844), says that a// the set were carried to 
France ; but in a subsequent note (p. 256) he retracts this, 
and says that one picture, representing San Diego sur- 
prised by the guardian of the convent, “ which contains 
nine figures, life-size, and five angels in a glory,” and which 
‘is 2% varas high and 2} varas broad,” is in the collection 
of Don Aniceto Bravo. Don José Amador de los Rios, on 
page 409 of his Sevilla Pintoresca (Seville, 1844), de- 
scribes the gallery of Sefior Bravo, and mentions this pic- 
ture and the number of figures in it. Don Vicente Alvarez 
Miranda, on page 434 of his Glorias de Sevilla (Seville, 
i849), also mentions it ; and Francisco M. Tubino, on page 
185 of his standard work, A/urillo, su Epoca, su Vida, 
sus Cuadros (Seville, 1864), catalogues this picture as once 
in Bravo's collection, but sold by his widow at his death, 
and now owned by Jorge Diaz Martinez. The widow of 
Luis Portilla, a cavalier of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic, has given Mr. Curtis a certificate, acknowledged 
before the American Minister, that she remembers that her 
husband bought this picture of Martinez about 1864, and 
sold it about 1873 toa Mr. Shaw, an American. Vicente 
Isquierdo, a painter in Madrid, similarly acknowledges that 
he remembers seeing the picture in Portilla’s gallery, that he 
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assisted in the sale to Mr. Shaw, and that he had the picture 
in his possession for some time, and re-lined it. Both he 
and Sefiora Portilla identify the photograph of Mr. Curtis’s 
picture. In May, 1880, Mr. Shaw’s pictures were sold a; 
auction in New York, and Mr. Curtis, accidentally seeing 
this one, purchased it. Curiously enough, the sale cata- 
logue describes the origin of the picture correctly from 
some papers connected with it, although the owner himself 
could give no information about it whatever. To make the 
proof more complete, Mr. Curtis has obtained from the 
author of the above-mentioned Life of Murillo, from the 
Director of the Madrid Gallery, and from the Pres- 
ident of the Academy of San Fernando, certificates of 
their belief that his picture is what he claims it to be. 
The size of the canvas is precisely as given by Gon- 
zalez de Leon. The number of figures also is as given by 
him, except that at the extreme left of the picture there is 
a tenth face, which lies so close to the edge of the canvas 
that it might readily have been overlooked. To these 
purely extrinsic evidences is to be added the great simi- 
larity both in general style and in particular figures be- 
tween this picture and others of the same set. Not least 
among the picture’s claims is Mr. Curtis’s own belief in it, 
for he has been long engaged upon a most exhaustive caéa- 
logue raisonné of Murillo’s works, and has every right to 
be called an expert concerning them. — Of other objects of 
art it may be noted, that Mr. R. E. Moore has again aug- 
mented his collection of rare Japanese work, that General 
McClellan has lent a case of fine European porcelain, and 
that an attempt has been made to exhibit through originals 
and reproductions the important stages in the history of 
antique ivory carving. — The annual meeting of the cor- 
poration was held on Monday, May 9th. The report of 
the trustees was read, the officers of the past year were 
re-elected, and Messrs. H. G. Marquand, R. M. Hunt, and 
Robert Gordon were chosen trustees for the term ending 
1888. The constitution was so amended that the fiseal 
year of the institution should coincide with the calendar 
year. The annual report shows that the receipts from all 
sources have been $56,744.97, and the disbursements 
$56,078.42. Entrance fees have amounted to $2,879.25, 
and catalogues have netted $964.89. The three prominent 
topics considered in the body of the report are the securing 
of funds for the maintenance and extension of building and 
collections, the work of the Technical School, and the gifts 
received during the year. Attention is called to the imme- 
diate need of a permanent fund for the purchase of collec- 
tions. The policy of relying upon governmental support, 
as European museums do, is on the whole deprecated. 
The Technical Schools, from Dec. 6th, 1880, to March 
1st, 1881, enrolled 143 scholars. Classes have been organ- 
ized in Drawing and Design, in Modelling and Carving, in 
Carriage Drafting, in Decoration in Distemper, and in 
Plumbing. In general, it is thought that the results of this 
short experimental year have been satisfactory. What 
plans are to be pursued next winter are not yet determined 
upon. —On May 3d, the Legislature voted to appropriate 
through the Department of Public Parks the sum of 
$60,000 annually, for four years, for the extension of the 
building. At the present writing, however, the bill had not 
received the Governor’s signature. — During the first thir- 
teen months in the new building, there were 1,200,373 vis- 
itors, of whom only 8,577 paid entrance fees. From the 
reopening on May 2d to Saturday, May 21st, the number 
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of visitors was 1,299 on pay days, and 43,442 on free days. 
__ Three new handbooks have lately been issued, one of 
which, No. 8, Zhe Vanderbilt Collection of Drawings, will 
be of permanent interest. The others, Nos. 6 and 7, are 
catalogues of the Loan Collections, which will remain on 
exhibition until October. 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C. — 
The following works have recently been purchased : — 
1. A Pastoral Visit, 46 X 62, by Richard N. Brooke, of 
Virginia, noticed in No. 18 of the ART REviEw. It has 
proved a very popular picture, and will soon be photo- 
graphed by the Gallery. 2. Portrait of Henry Clay, 
painted by the late Charles B. King in 1822, when the 
illustrious subject was in his forty-seventh year. The like- 
ness is admirable, and the dark plum-colored coat, high, 
rolling velvet collar, brass buttons, and the ruffled shirt 
add to its interest. Mr. Clay is represented holding in 
his right hand, and pointing to it with his left, a scroll 
inscribed with a resolution, dated Feb. roth, 1821, express- 
ing the sympathy of the House of Representatives with 
the interest felt by the country in the struggles of the 
Provinces of South America to establish their liberty, and 
its intention to give constitutional support to the President 
when he shall deem it expedient to recognize their sover- 
eignty and independence. An excellent engraving of this 
famous portrait was very popular. 3. A Home in the 
Woods, an upright landscape by Charles Lanman. The 
Gallery has also added to its collection of casts the Cupid 
by Michelangelo. 

PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
Art. — This institution has published its Fifth Annual 
Report for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30th, 1880, accord- 
ing to which “the progress made may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows: The Museum collections have been added 
to and further arranged, and the School has been removed 
to more convenient quarters (1709 Chestnut Street), and 
placed in charge of an experienced teacher as principal.” 
The desirability of removing also the Museum to the cen- 
tral portion of the city was discussed, but it was resolved 
to adhere to the present arrangement. In the spring the 
much-needed repairs of Memorial Hall were begun, under 
an appropriation from Councils of $5,000. The desperate 
state of the building, previous to these repairs, is described 
as follows: ‘‘ During the fall and winter months much in- 
convenience was experienced from the leaks in the roof, 
and from fragments of the decaying zinc ornamentation of 
the building breaking through the glass dome of the ro- 
tunda. In stormy weather the employees of the Museum 
were kept busy using means to prevent the water from 
falling on the cases of exhibits.” The first appropriation 
proved insufficient, but a note appended to the Report says 
that another appropriation of $10,000 has since been made. 
This appropriation having attached to it the proviso, “that 
only $5,000 of this item shall be expended unless said 
Hall be thrown open to the public,” it was so opened on 
Jan. Ist. The new objects placed on exhibition during the 
year were mostly loans ; but a number of donations have 
been received, among them two elaborate Doulton vases, 
given by four of the Trustees, a stained glass window, 
from Mr. W. H. Constable, of the Cambridge Stained- 
Glass Works, England, and a collection of objects of in- 
dustrial art (only partially received at the date of the 
report), donated by Mrs. Moore, as a memorial of her hus- 
band, the late Bloomfield H. Moore, to be placed in a 
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room by itself, and to be always known as Zhe Moore Col- 
lection of Industrial Art. “The Museum,” says the Re- 
port, “has been established and the School begun, and both 
brought to a high degree of excellence, during a period of 
financial depression, and with the community at large in- 
different of their success.” The Trustees, however, see 
brighter prospects ahead, and all right-minded people will 
pray that their hopes may not be disappointed. The num- 
ber of visitors during the year was 10,925, of whom 3,364 
were admitted on Sundays, and 7,629 paid an admission 
fee. 

MUsEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The gallery has 
been partially rehung with fine examples of Daubigny, 
Dupré, Monticelli, Mauve, Maris, etc., contributed by 
Messrs. H. P. Kidder, Chas. A. Whittier, Barthold Schle- 
singer, John T. Morse, Jr., and others. The complete re- 
arrangement for the summer can be made only when the 
Allston Exhibition is hung, which will be about June 15th. 
An historical exhibition of American wood-engravings is 
contemplated for the fall, to be opened about Oct. 15th. 
The number of visitors from May Ist to May 31st, both 
inclusive, was 13,883. Of these 1,496 were admitted on 
pay days. 

MUSEUM OF THE ST. LouIs SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
— On the roth of May, this beautiful structure was dedi- 
cated to the uses of art, and formally transferred to the 
Board of Control. The progress of the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts has been recorded in different numbers of the 
REVIEW, and whatever may have been said in regard to its 
growth, or of the well-directed enthusiasm of its Director, 
Prof. Halsey C. Ives, will now be recognized as carefully 
considered statements of fact, rather than utterances 
prompted by undue zeal.— Some years ago, Mr. Way- 
man Crow, a wealthy and cultured merchant of St. Louis, 
lost his only son, a young man of unusual promise, and 
deeply interested in the development of the fine arts. After 
consultation with Prof. Ives and the authorities of Wash- 
ington University, he concluded to erect a Museum of Art 
as a memorial of his son, and present it to the School of Fine 
Arts connected with the University. The Art School had 
not up to this time been regularly incorporated as one of 
the departments of the University. To accomplish Mr. 
Crow’s desires, the Directors in 1879 organized the De- 
partment of Art, and under its broad charter the fullest 
provisions were made for the permanent interests of an 
institution which was intended to be as enduring as art 
itself. While the munificent gift of Mr. Crow must be con- 
sidered as a touching tribute to the memory of his son, and 


| of his devotion to art, it must at the same time be ap- 
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parent that, had not the Art School attained a position of 
commanding influence, and given incontestable proof of 
permanence, his gift would have been otherwise directed. 
The generous action of Mr. Crow has been supplemented 
by liberal donations from others, not the least of whom is 
Prof. Ives, who has not only given years of labor to the 
consummation of so noble an object, but has never hesi- 
tated for a moment to draw upon his private fortune to 
promote the interests of the School and Museum. The 
design of the building is very simple, the fagade having a 
central motif of three large arches, flanked by two pa- 
vilions, in which large panels for sculpture take the place 
of the arch. All the cut work is in sandstone, and has the 
Greek feeling common to much modern French work, 
while the main wall surface is left in rough limestone blocks. 
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A very rich cornice and a low-pitched simple tile roof sur- 
The rear wing is of brick, and in the future 
Over 


mount this. 
may be surrounded by additions to the galleries. 
the broad entrance is a bust of Phidias, and this is flanked 
on either side by busts of Raphael and Michelangelo, all 
executed by Mr. Howard S. Kretchmar, of St. Louis. The 
building is 138 feet front by 155 feet deep and 60 feet high. 
In the basement are class and modelling rooms. The 
first floor is for statuary, and on the second are large and 
admirably lighted picture galleries. the doors 
leading into Memorial Hall is placed a tablet which bears 
an inscription stating the purposes for which the building 
The hall is in the form of an amphitheatre, 
Over 
this hall are studios for advanced students, and underneath 


Between 


was erected. 
and has a seating capacity for about 800 persons. 


it dissecting-rooms for demonstrations in artistic anatomy. 
The architecture of the building throughout is beautiful, 
and reflects great credit upon Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, 
of Boston, who made the plans. The collection of casts is 
very complete and has been selected with a view to illus- 
trating the growth and history of sculpture from the earliest 
archaic period to the time of Michelangelo. The opening 
of the Museum was made the occasion of a loan exhibi- 
tion of pictures. Every painting of merit in the city was 
placed at the disposal of the committee, and the result was 
a collection which has rarely been equalled in America. 
The opening of the Museum will mark the beginning of a 
new era in art development in St. Louis, and before long 
the ample galleries will contain a choice collection of paint- 
ings, the property of the corporation. It is proposed to 
endow the Museum with a fund of at least $100,000, and 
$15,000 of this amount was donated on the night of the 
dedication. 

CINCINNATI ART Museum.— The final vote of the 
subscribers to the Cincinnati Art Museum, May 5th, 
resulted in the choice of Eden Park as the site of the 
proposed structure. The vote stood: Eden Park, 260,681 ; 
Washington Square, 21,560; Burnet Woods, 7,030; not 
voting, 25.330. The spot selected can be reached by 
means of the Mount Adams Inclined Plane Railroad, 
and also by another line of street railway passing the 
foot of the sharply rising sides of Walnut Hills upon 
which the park is situated. A noble view of the Ohio 
River, 500 feet below the summit of the hills, of the sur- 
rounding country, and of the heavily wooded valley of 
Licking River in the distance, with the spires and com- 
pactly massed buildings of the city rising picturesquely out 
of the ever present cloud of smoke below, will furnish a 
most inspiring natural landscape to the visitors at the 
Museum. 


ART EDUCATION. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DEsIGN. — The annual exhi- 
bition of drawings by the pupils of the Academy schools 
opened on May 5th. The subjects treated were as fol- 
lows: — Nude figure, man piping; antique statue, Venus 
of Milo; head of Ariadne, from cast. “It is the best ex- 
hibition ever shown by the pupils,” says the New York 
Evening Post of May 5th, “and will do much to strengthen 
the hold of the Academy on the public. The work as a 
whole is serious, dexterous, and admirable.” 


The 7rzbune, 
on the contrary, is very severe on most of the drawings ex- 
hibited, and says that, “taken as a whole, the exhibition 
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can hardly be considered of particular interest or impor- 
tance.” The prizes were announced by President Hun- 
tington on May 13th. In the Life Class, the first prize, a 
Suydam silver medal, was given to Miss Ella Grace Con- 
die; the second prize, a Suydam bronze medal, to Mr. A. 
Edmonds. In the Antique, for full-length figure, Mr. Ed. 
C. Corbin got the Elliott silver medal; and for bust, the 
Elliott bronze medal was Won by Mr. John Raught. Hon- 
orable mention was made of the works of a number of 
other students. 

ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEW York. — A correspond- 
ent sends the following: —‘‘The exhibition of works by 
the students of the League opened on the evening of May 
3d, and closed at 6 P. M. of the 4th. According to a new 
and very excellent rule, no work done outside of the classes 
was to have been exhibited, but unfortunately it was not 
adhered to. To the Life Classes, although they are in- 
tended to form the most important part of the School, the 
smallest of the rooms had been assigned. These classes 
should have been represented by a fuller and more care- 
fully selected exhibit. Even so, however, they showed 
good, and, what is more, honest work. A transition state 
was noticeable in the efforts of many of the students who 
had studied under Mr. Shirlaw last year, and it is difficult, 
therefore, to speak of their work with decision. The in- 
fluence of Mr. Sartain, whose tuition the Life Classes 
enjoyed during the season now closing, led the students to 
give greater attention to proportion and to the individual 
character of the model than heretofore. The best draw- 
ings were by Evans, Wygand, and Schmidt. The sketches 
showed no special brilliancy, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some clever work by Miss Weaver. The exhibition of 
the Antique Class, which is numerically the strongest class 
of the institution, was likewise too small, as not over a 
dozen drawings were shown; but the work was extremely 
promising and even in quality. Special excellence was ap- 
parent in the study of a head, distinguished by a recom- 
mendation that its author be promoted to the Life Class, 
but otherwise unsigned. Names should be affixed to all 
the works exhibited, and it may not be improper to venture 
the advice to those in charge that a rule be established 
In the Portrait Class Mr. Chase’s 
strength as a teacher claimed equal attention with the work 
ofthe students. A certain standard of admission to this 
class should be rigidly enforced. Doubtless many are 
working here who would benefit themselves and the cause 
of art by being content with studies of a less ambitious 
nature. The excellent attempts by Herkomer, Porter, and 
Miss Weaver showed their qualifications to be in keeping 
with the line of studies pursued in this class. The work 
of the Composition Class rose in importance and quantity 
above any of the exhibitions of former years. But the ten- 
dency of these young composers, without notable excep- 
tion, was not of the healthiest kind, as their inspiration had 
been drawn from foreign, living masters, rather than from 
our own surroundings, which still await the coming of 
those who can develop from them an art native to our soil. 
Restiveness seems, however, to have prevailed among the 
members of this class, instigating them to deeds of valor, 


governing this point. 


and justifying the hope that erelong we may expect to see 
arise a generation of artists whose works, instead of being 
weakly replicas of Millet, Géréme, Hector Leroux, and 
others, will appeal to our sympathies as the poetic crea- 
tions of Homer appealed to those of the Greeks.” 











WoMEN’S ART SCHOOL OF THE COOPER UNION, NEW 


York. — The following prizes have been awarded by the 
judges, Messrs. J. Alden Weir, A. H. Thayer, and J. Car- 
roll Beckwith : — Life Drawing Class: First prize, $30, 


Miss Harriet C. Foss; second prize, silver medal, Miss 
Ella Ward; third prize, bronze medal, Miss Philetta Rock- 
well. Honorably mentioned, Miss Harriet S. Peck and 
Miss Alida Bevier. Antique Drawing Class: First prize, 
Sto, Miss Alida Bevier; second prize, silver medal, Miss 
Harriet S. Peck; and third prize, bronze medal, Miss 
Emily Scudder. Elementary Drawing Class: First prize, 
s1o, Miss A. S. Patterson; second prize, silver medal, 
Miss May Davis; and third prize, bronze medal, Miss 
Lizzie Cabot. Normal Drawing Class (judges, Messrs. 
Shurtleff and Clark): First prize, $50, Miss H. H. 
Dubois; second prize, silver medal, Miss Lillie Nichols ; 
and third prize, bronze medal, Miss Alta E. Wilmot. 
Honorably mentioned, Miss Nellie E. Abbott, Miss Abby 
Titus, and Mrs. M. Scribner. In the Engraving Depart- 
ment the judges, Messrs. J. G. Brown, Seymour J. Guy, 
and Henry Wolf, decided as follows: — For Drawing: 
First prize, $20, Miss Jessie Beckwith ; second prize, $10, 
Miss Margaret Johnson; and third prize, silver medal, Miss 
E. S. Haslett. For Engraving: First prize, silver medal, 
Miss M. L. Le Boutellier ; and second prize, bronze medal, 
Miss J. Ebermayer. 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. — 
From the second annual report issued by this institution 
it appears that the year of 1880 has been a successful one. 
The school is located at 1602 Chestnut Street, occupying 
all but the lower floor of the house, and is superintended 
by Miss Frances Tate Lawe, formerly of the Royal School 
of Art Needlework of London, England. There is a sales 
room, a painting room for the preparation of designs, etc., 
a stock room which serves also as a class room, and rooms 
for the needlewomen, of whom there are at present twenty- 
three, while the whole Jersonnel of the School numbers 
thirty. The workers earn from $3 to $17.50 per week, ac- 
cording to ability. Within the six months from Sept. 6th, 
1880, to March 5th, 1881, 6,833 persons visited the sales 
room, 1,796 articles were marked, 228 designs made, and 
1,251 orders received. The gratifying announcement is 
made that the School, although still in its infancy, has paid 
its expenses. The officers of the association are Mrs. J. 
Dundas Lippincott, President; Miss Laura T. Merrick, 
Secretary; and Miss Fanny Clark, Treasurer. An exhi- 
bition of work done at the School opened at the Baker 
Building on May 16th, and continued during one week. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE Arts. — An Out-Door 
Sketching Class has been arranged for the summer season, 
with Mr. Alexander Schilling as teacher. The class meets 
twice a week, Wednesdays and Saturdays, for the whole 
day. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


NEw York. — The Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society will open, in the galleries 
of the National Academy of Design, on Feb. 6th, 1882, 
and will close on the evening of March 4th. Works will 
be received from the 19th to the 21st of January. Blanks 
and circulars may be had of the Secretary, Mr. Henry 
Farrer, 51 West roth Street, New York. 
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Artists’ Fund Society, of New York, will open at the 
National Academy of Design, Jan. 9th, 1881, and continue 
till the 17th. The sale will be held at Association Hall on 
the evenings of Jan. 16th and 17th. 

The sum total received from the sale of pictures at the 
Exhibition of the Society of American Artists is given 
at about $2,000. The receipts at the door were $1,223, and 
the sales of catalogues amounted to $416. 

The sales at the Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, which closed on May 14th, amounted to $42,838, 
for 120 paintings, at catalogue prices, the largest amount 
ever realized. The receipts from admissions and for cata- 
logues are given at about $8,000. 

The Loan Exhibition of antique and modern stuffs and 
embroideries organized at the American Art Gallery by the 
Society of Decorative Art, which opened with a private 
reception on the evening of May sth, was a brilliant suc- 
cess. The objects exhibited included a series of em- 
broideries executed by the Society of Decorative Art, and 
the competitive designs sent in in response to the invita- 
tion of the Society. The results of the competition are 
given under the appropriate heading in another column. 
The historical examples included early and later Italian, 
French, Spanish, Flemish, aud Oriental work, reaching 
from the fifteenth century down to our own time. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Two money prizes are to be offered 
at the fall exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, $200 to the painter of the best landscape or marine, 
$300 to the painter of the best figure-piece containing not 
less than two figures. A movement is also on foot to se- 
cure a fund for the purchase of pictures for the Academy. 

Boston. — The exhibition of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association, alluded to last month, will 
open on Sept. Ist, and close on Oct. 31st. In addition to 
the usual exhibition of paintings, etc., it is intended to make 
a special exhibit of the results of the various Technical 
Schools of the country, including models and maps, and 
other forms of instruction, and such products as come from 
manipulation by the pupils. To the same end cordial favor 
will be extended to all Schools of Design and Art Culture 
for a display of work. Contributions of paintings, statuary, 
engravings, etchings, etc. are solicited from artists and 
owners. Circulars giving full information as to rules and 
regulations, also the necessary blanks for entering exhibits, 
may be obtained of Mr. George B. Hanover, Secretary Art 
Department, Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associ- 
tion, 40 Bedford Street, Boston. All works must be en- 
tered by Aug. 15th, and must also be delivered by that 
date. Medals of gold, silver, and bronze, with a diploma, 
will be awarded upon the recommendation of the Art Com- 
mittee, the constitution of which has already been an- 
nounced. 

The New England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ In- 
stitute opens its first exhibition, in a new building erected 
for its uses, on Aug. 18th. There is to be an art depart- 
ment at this exhibition also, and the Museum of Fine Arts 
has appointed a committee to act in the matter conjointly 
with the officers of the Institute. Blanks, etc. may be had 
at the office, 5 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 

At the recent Exhibition of American Etchings at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, forty-seven etchings were sold for 
the sum of $288. Quite a number of these were bought 


| for the Museum. 


The next annual exhibition, the twenty-second, of the | 


The exhibition of water-colors and works in black-and- 
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white which closed at the Art Club on May 21st was the 
most successful, as regards sales, ever held by the Club. 
Fifty works were sold for $2,500. 

The Exhibition of American Wood Engraving, which is 
to open at the Museum of Fine Arts about Oct. 15th, will, 
it is hoped, be quite as representative of the achievements 
of this branch of art as the Etching Exhibition was of 
etching. The position of American wood engraving is as- 
sured, and the works of American engravers are acknowl- 
edged to stand at the head of the list even in Europe, and 
more especially in England. The exhibition will therefore 
be one of vast interest, if the engravers will respond as 
readily as did the etchers, and the interest will be enhanced 
by the historical character which it is proposed to give to 
the exhibition. In this respect wood-engraving has the 
advantage over etching, as it has a distinct history in 
America, leading from crude beginnings and timid imita- 
tion to a maturity of style and a variety of independent 
methods which no other art can boast of on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

SALEM, Mass. — The Fifth Exhibition of the Essex 
Institute opened on May 18. The first two were loan ex- 
hibitions, while the others have been restricted to the work 
of the artists and amateurs of Salem and vicinity. This 
year’s exhibition, writes a correspondent, shows in every 
The best 
works were, in oil, by Miss H. Frances Osborne, Miss S. 
E. C. Oliver, Miss S. E. Smith, Miss Harrington, and 
Miss Chase, and Messrs. Ropes, Benson, and Redmond; 
in water-colors, by Mr. G. W. Harvey, of Gloucester, 
Mr. C. K. Bolles, Mrs. Woods, Miss Merrill, and Miss 
Lander; china decoration, by Miss M. L. King, Miss A. 
B. Holden, Miss L. B. Hood, Miss S. F. Upton, Miss 
S. Harris, Miss S. L. Kimball, Miss E. W. Chadwick, and 
Miss A. G. Endicott; embroideries, by Miss A. L. Chad- 
wick, Mrs. J. C. Abbott, and Miss Tukey. Miss L. 
Lander exhibited a fine collection of pottery of her 
own manofacture, including specimens of her new ware, 


respect a marked improvement over all others. 


* Landerin.” There were also shown etchings by Miss 
Agge, Miss Osborne, and Mr. Frank W. Benson, and a col- 
of miniatures. 


appreciated in Salem as elsewhere. 


Criticism seems to be as little 
A writer in the Salem 
Register, who is editorially described as “an out-of-town 


lection 


gentleman thoroughly conversant with art matters,” having 
undertaken to point out what to him seemed to be weak 
points in some of the pictures shown, is severely handled 
by another writer, and told that “his critique might answer 
for a New York or Boston display, but is wholly out of 
place here, and has already discouraged not a few ‘ begin- 
ners.’” The same writer informs the public that “ school- 
girls have sent the result of their stolen moments, and 
busy housekeepers have been persuaded to show their skill 
. Not one of the students 
anticipated great results, or desired the attendance of ‘ out- 
of-town’ critics.” But how can these savage creatures 
know that they are expected to stay away, unless a sign be 
displayed at the door, with the legend, ‘‘ Out-of-town 
critics not admitted”? The “out-of-town” gentleman is 
finally told that “your true artist, like Ruskin, seeks to 
build up, not tear down,” to which characterization of Mr. 
Ruskin Mr. Whistler and some few other English artists 
might possibly decline to subscribe. 

SAN FRANcIscO.— The Art Loan Exhibition, 
opened at the rooms of the San Francisco Art Association 


to friends and neighbors. 


which 
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on the evening of April 28th, is described as a great suc- 
cess by the papers of San Francisco. The objects loaned 
consist of nearly two hundred paintings and engravings, by 
well-known foreign and American artists and a valuable 
collection of Oriental keramics, ancient and modern Eu- 
ropean pottery, laces, bronzes, and historical curiosities. 
‘*The wonder is,” says the San Francisco Chronicle, “ that 
in a city like San Francisco such an exhibition could be 
given at short notice. The assurance is given, however, 
that nothing but the lack of space prevented the display of 
art treasures from being much larger. The offers of a 
number of fine paintings and costly bric-d-brac had to be 
declined ; for unless the loans could be dangled from the 
ceiling, there was no means of disposing of them. It was 
at first supposed that only three of the Art Association’s 
smaller rooms would be needed for the Exhibition, but the 
exhibits came in such profusion that the art gallery and 
exhibition rooms were speedily filled. The overflow of 
loans thus made a museum of the main hall, large and inter- 
esting enough for an evening’s conscientious examination. 
It is only after repeated visits that one begins to fully real- 
ize how large and admirable the exhibition really is.” 
AUCTION SALES. — The season is about over, but there 
have been nevertheless something like fifteen auction sales 
during the last four weeks, at which the rare opportunity 
was offered to the famishing cognoscenti of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston to supply themselves with a matter of 
1,750 works of art from “ the most renowned studios of the 
Old and the New World.” Of course these figures are not 
absolutely reliable, as many of the “gems” which are offered 
by “ well-known collectors ” are often transferred from one 
auction room to another, or wander about from town to 
town, in the vain endeavor of finding some one who may 
A number of ® Artists’ Sales ” 
usual, anything but satisfactory. 


devour them. were, as 
A collection of 75 paint- 
ings, by Mr. Arthur Parton, sold in New York on May 2d, 
is reported to have brought about $2,300; and 82 pictures 
by Mr. Geo. H. Hall, which followed the next evening, are 
put down at about $2,000; while the proceeds of Mr. Louis 
Lang’s sale of 75 numbers are given at about $2,000, ex- 
clusive of frames. 
artist lately of Boston, is stated to have been “fairly suc- 
cessful,” although the des¢ prices paid, as reported, vary 
from $27.50 to $95, only one picture, Abraham and Sarah 
at the Court of Pharaoh, being quoted at the comparatively 
extraordinary price of $550. A sale held by Messrs. 
Noyes & Blakeslee, at Boston, on May 3d and 4th, was 
curiously successful on its second day, the following prices 
being quoted : — A. Hagborg, 7he Shepherdess, $420; Le 
Comte de Nouy, A/ussulmans at Prayer, $800; Julien 
Dupre, Feeding the Geese, $800; A. Schenck, Winter Sun- 
set, $720; Geo. Innes, O/d Oak in Medfield, $300 ; Julien 
Dupre, Harvest Time, $625; A. Schreyer, The Advance 
Guard, $5,250. It goes without saying that, as a rule, it is 
impossible to tell whether the prices quoted at auction sales 
are “straw bids ” or not; but in this case it was especially 
announced that the prices given represented dona fide sales. 
At the first day’s sale the highest price quoted was $397.50 
for a marine by A. T. Bricher. Among several sales of 
bric-a-brac, that of a collection of antique Chinese porce- 
lains, bronzes, jades, crystals, etc., sold May 11th, 12th, 
and 13th, by the Messrs. Kirby, of New York, for M. 
Sichel, of Paris, is especially noteworthy. Its 617 numbers, 
many of them described as of rare beauty, brought about 


A sale by Signor Cavazza, an Italian 
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$13,000. Two large Chinese vases with raised orna- | 
mentation were, however, withdrawn, as they could not be 
started at $2,500. 

St. Louis had an artists’ sale early in May, embracing 
ror numbers, which, writes a correspondent, “resulted to 
the satisfaction of those interested. High prices were not 
obtained, but nearly everything offered was sold.” From 
the same correspondent comes the following: —“ A hope- 
ful sign of growing taste was seen in St. Louis recently. 
A large quantity of the vilest copies were exposed for sale 
at auction, with the most formidable array of names at- 
tached thereto. The sale was a complete failure, and it is 
likely that ‘shanghai’ dealers will give St. Louis a wide 
berth in future.’ That fraud is practised at some auction 
sales is but too true, and not only in St. Louis. The New | 
York papers have lately contained some vigorous protests 
against similar abuses. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. — At the annual 
meeting of the Academy, held on May rith, all the former 
officers were re-elected, with the exception of Mr. Bristol, 
who declined a re-election. His place was filled by the 
election of Mr. S. J. Guy. Mr. Frederic A. Bridgman 
was elected an Academician, and Messrs. H. Bolton Jones, 
Thomas Hovenden, F. Dielman, F. D. Millet, Thomas 
Moran, and George W. Maynard, Associates. Three of 
the new Associates, Messrs. Dielman, Millet, and May- 
nard, are also members of the Society of American Art- 
ists. The Hanging Committee for next year will consist 
of Messrs. G. H. Yewell, J. F. Cropsey, and A. D. Shat- 
tuck. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, NEW YORK. — At its 
annual meeting, held on May 11th, the Society elected the 
following officers: — Mr. J. Alden Weir, President; Mr. 
O. L. Warner, Vice-President ; Mr. F. Dielman, Secretary ; 
Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith, Treasurer; and Messrs. Wyatt 
Eaton, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and William M. Chase, 
Board of Control. Ata subsequent meeting Messrs. East- 
man Johnson, Thomas Hovenden, Theodore Robinson, 
Walter Palmer, William Dannat, and H. Bolton Jones were 
elected members. 

ARTIsTs’ FUND SocieTy OF NEw YorkK. — At the 
quarterly meeting of this Society, held at the National 
Academy of Design on May roth, Mr. Henry Farrer was 
elected to membership. The time for the next exhibition 
was fixed, as noted in another column. On invitation, the 
Society paid a three days’ visit to Mr. Vincent Colyer, one 
of its members, at his residence at Contentment Island, 
Conn. The building has a history, having been erected by 
the State of New York for its head-quarters at the Centen- 
nial Fair of 1876. Mr. Colyer bought it at auction, moved 
it, and re-erected it on the ground formerly occupied by the 
studio of John F. Kensett, N. A. The tidal waters of the 
Sound lave the base of the rocky promontory on which it 
stands, facing Long Island. 

New York Ercuinec CLus.— At the annual meeting 
of this Club, held on the night of May 13th, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: — President, 
Mr. Henry Farrer; Secretary, Mr. J. C. Nicoll; Executive 
Committee, Messrs. Thomas Moran, F. S. Church, and F. | 
Dielman. Messrs. Peter Moran and Stephen Parrish of 
Philadelphia were elected non-resident members. | 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. — At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, held in New York on April 
14th, Mr. Stanton M. Howard, of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Mr. Thomas D. Evans, of Pittsburg, Pa., were elected asso- 
ciate members, and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, of Baltimore, 
Md., were nominated for honorary membership. The In- 
stitute has received a most valuable gift from the widow of 
the late Mr. Charles D. Gambrill, being a collection of over 
twelve hundred illustrations of architectural subjects, — 
nearly all mounted photographs, and all collected and care- 
fully classified by Mr. Gambrill while travelling in Europe, 
together with the receptacle in which, by means of ingeni- 
ous contrivances, they may be readily inspected. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. — At the 
annual meeting of the Institute, held in Boston on May 
21st, the officers of last year were re-elected. The follow- 
ing committees were also elected : — Committee of five to 
consider the establishment of an American School of Clas- 
sical Literature, Art, and Antiquities at Athens, Prof. J. 
W. White, of Cambridge, Chairman; Committee of seven 
on Finance, Mr. William Endicott, Jr., Chairman; Com- 
mittee of five on Increase of Membership, Mr. H. W. 
Haynes, Chairman. Dr. T. D. Woolsey, of Yale College, 
Hon. L. H. Morgan, of Rochester, N. Y., and Professor 
Gildersleve, of Johns Hopkins University, were recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee as Honorary Vice- 
Presidents of the Institute. 

CINCINNATI POTTERY CLUB.— The Reception given on 
the 29th of April, at the rooms of the Literary Club, proved 
a great social and artistic success. Nearly one thousand 
persons accepted the invitations sent out by the ladies 
of the Club, and the rooms were densely thronged during 
most of the time from twelve o’clock to six. The sales 
of the work of the members was a most encouraging 
feature of the reception, the Secretary recording in one 
instance the sale of every article exhibited, and in most 
of the cases the ladies were gratified by an almost equally 
favorable result. A marked improvement in the character 
of the decoration, as compared with the work of the exhibit 
of the previous year, was noticeable even to the most inex- 
perienced eye. This was freely proclaimed by their co- 
workers in keramic decoration in the city, as a fact evident 
to their more practised observation, both with respect to 
the originality and taste of the designs and to the technical 
difficulties that had been overcome. 

Str. Louis SKETCH CLuB. — The members of this Club 
are doing earnest work this spring. A costumed model 
poses at the club rooms every Wednesday evening, and 
sketches are made in black and white. Among the most 
enthusiastic attendants are students at the Art School, who 
draw from life every day and three evenings each week. 

DETROIT, MICH., is reported to have a flourishing Sketch 
Club, numbering about fifty members. 


MONUMENTS. 


The unveiling of the statue of Admiral Farragut, by Mr. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, in Madison Square, New York, 
on May 25th, may be looked upon as one of the most im- 
portant art events of the season. The statue has long 
been the admiration of those who have seen it, and it is 
well known that it was very favorably received at the Paris 
Salon, where the plaster model was exhibited last year. 
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A peculiar feature of this monument is the pedestal of 
North River blue stone, planned by Mr. Stanford White, 
the architect, and enriched with low reliefs by Mr. Saint- 
It takes the shape of an elliptic seat, with a 
high straight back, somewhat after the manner of an 


Gaudens. 
ancient exedra. Excellent illustrations of the monument 
and its details will be found in Serténer’s Alonthly for 
June. “It is understood,’ says the New York /vening 
Post of May 25th, “that the subscriptions received thus 
far do not cover the expense of the pedestal, and that Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens, beside giving his modelling gratuitously, 
will be a thousand dollars out of pocket for the expense of 
Will New York be content to 
rest under the imputation that it does not care to pay for 
the work of art which, if the unanimous voice of criticism 


the stone and the cutting.” 


is to be trusted, is its finest public ornament ? 

The memorial column and bronze statue of General 
Morgan was unveiled at Spartanburg, S. C., March 11th, 
on the occasion of the centennial anniversary of the battle 
of Cowpens. The monument stands on a low mound pre- 
pared for it in the public square at Spartanburg. The 
column, which is of granite, twenty-one feet high, was 
erected by the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. The figure of 
General Morgan, in the costume of a rifleman, of bronze, 
and nine feet high, was executed by J. Q. A. Ward, by 
order of Congress. 

Mr. Larkin G. Meade is reported to be at Springfield, 
Ill., modelling an allegorical group for the Lincoln monu- 
ment. The group will contain three figures, representing 
Freedom, Justice, and Peace. The artillery and cavalry 
groups are being cast in bronze at Chicopee, Mass. 

The statue of General Stonewall Jackson (see p. 86, Ist 
div. of this volume), which was unveiled in New Orleans 
on May toth, is described as being of granite, eight feet 
five inches high, and representing the General in Confed- 
erate uniform, his cap drawn down on his forehead, and his 
head inclined to the left side. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


The prizes in the competition of the New York Society 
of Decorative Art were awarded to Miss C. Townsend, 
L. Warren, 
$100, for second best; Mr. G. W. Maynard, $200, for best 
screen design; Mrs. W. S. Hoyt, $50, for second best; 
Mrs. E. A. Carter, $125, for best frieze design; Mrs. 
Hasbrouk, $25, for second best; Miss L. Guinsisgard, 
$100, for best table-cover design; Miss Cora Thompson, 
50, for best outline work on silk; Miss M. L. Morris, 
25, for best outline work on linen; Miss E. P. Murdock, 
$25, for best drawn work; Mr. William Walton, $25, for 
best figure for panel; Miss Blackwell, $50, for the best 
and most artistic needlework; “ Gale,” $25, for best color 
treatment. 


$500, for the best portitre design; Mrs. F. 
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In the competition for chromo advertising cards opened 
by Messrs. T. Sinclair & Son the prizes were awarded as 
First prize, $500, J. C. Beard; second prize, 
$200, Max Rosenthal; third prize, $100, Miss Rosina 
Emmet. 


follows : 


NECROLOGY. 


GEORGE CuRTIS, marine artist, died, at his residence in 
Chelsea, Mass., on Sunday, May 22d, after an illness of 
about four weeks, aged sixty-five years. 

SAMUEL A. KILBOURNE died at Grove Avenue, Mor- 
risania, N. Y., on May toth, after an illness of eighteen 
months. He was born in Bridgeton, Me., in 1836, and 
studied landscape till about 1858, when he painted a study 
of a trout so successfully as to lead him to devote a great 
deal of his time to that branch of art, and his works have 
been largely sought for by scientists and sportsmen, as 
“scientifically correct and artistically beautiful.” Three 
of his works were in the last exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. Zhe Game Fishes of the United 
States, large folio, now publishing by the Scribners, has 
illustrations specially made by him for the work. Mr. Kil- 
bourne devoted some of his leisure to carving in wood. 





FOREIGN 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 
MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS. — The following paragraph 
is copied from the American Architect of April 30: — 
* Nothing in the history of the world is more wonderful 
than the strange movement to which is due the erection of 
those monuments known 
circles, and rocking stoncs. 


as dolmens, cromlechs, stone 

From the borders of Lapland 
to the Straits of Gibraltar these objects are scattered over 
the fertile and pleasant portions of the country, built, to all 
appearance, after the same model in Britain and the Ba- 
learic Islands. Though less known, constructions precisely 
similar are found in great numbers in Asia, in Syria, in 
Arabia, and throughout Northern Africa; while a striking 
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evidence that the relation between the tribes which built 
and used them was something more than that of mere 
affinity of blood and manners is afforded by the fact, that 
at Stonehenge, the greatest monument of the kind now 
known, the inner circle is composed of large and heavy 
blocks of a stone found in no quarry either in Great 
Britain or the Continent, but only in Africa. A certain 
number of these so-called megalithic structures still remain 
in Portugal, and one of the most distinguished of Portu- 
guese architects, the Chevalier da Silva, has devoted his 
leisure to a careful study of them. The results of his 
scientific and thorough explorations are given in a paper 
published by the French Society for the Advancement of 
Science, illustrated by a map giving the position of all the 























remains now existing. M. da Silva makes some observa- 
tions which are to us both new and interesting. Remark- 
ing that the dolmens are almost always found either on the 
summit of hills or near the banks of rivers, he suggests 
that this indicates the wandering character of the builders, 
who, like all nomads, or rather invaders, kept close to the 
courses of the streams; and he thinks it probable that 
these conspicuous heaps of stone may have served at once 
as a trophy of their advance and as an indication of their 
route to those who might follow them; perhaps also as a 
memorial of the burial-place of their chiefs. In one case 
in Portugal two human skulls, with teeth, and knives of 
white flint, were discovered under the stones of a dolmen, 
but it seems probable to M. da Silva that the tribes which 
erected them usually burned the bodies of their dead. He 
observes, also, that the tumuli, or barrows, which abound in 
some districts of Portugal, are in that country never found 
in the same region as the megalithic monuments, and as 
these are known to be burial-places, he infers that the two 
kinds of construction must have been the work of separate 
races, or of the same race at diverse epochs. The circum- 
stances in Britain seem to have been different, for Stone- 
henge is situated in the middle of a plain covered with 
countless tumuli. Perhaps this shows an amalgamation in 
the North of races which remained hostile in the South; 
or more likely, since Stonehenge is evidently of later date 
than the barrows, some of which are cut through by 
the circular ditch which encloses it, the Druids, or who- 
ever they may have been, had in Britain acquired a com- 
plete predominance over the more ancient race, whose 
kings lay buried on Salisbury Plain, while their brethren 
in Portugal were still kept at bay by the aboriginal in- 
habitants.” 

THE PyRAmMIDs. — The discoveries lately made in the 
pyramid field at Sakkara seem to have little direct bearing 
upon the history of art, although they are of very great 
value to Egyptology in general. Four pyramids had been 
examined at last accounts, two of them previous to Ma- 
riette-Pasha’s death, who sent Brugsch-Bey (raised to the 
rank of Pasha since) to examine them, and received his 
report on his death-bed (see Brugsch’s letter to the Egyp- 
tian Institute, an English translation of which is given in 
The Nation of May sth). These two pyramids enclosed, 
the first, the tomb of King Pepi, with the official name 
Meri-ra; the second, that of King Hor-em-saf, called offi- 
cially Mer-en-ra, the eldest son of Pepi, of the sixth 
dynasty. The granite sarcophagi of the kings, with hiero- 
glyphic texts on the lids and outside faces, were discovered 
in their ancient position; the mummy of the son of Pepi, 
in a good state of preservation, although stripped of orna- 
ments and linen, was found in the pyramid of Pepi. “The 
two pyramids in question,” says Brugsch, “ offer the first 
examples of royal tombs of the time of the ancient empire 
ornamented with héeroglyphic inscriptions, which not only 
contain the complete names of the Pharaohs buried there, 
but which for the first time make known to us a long se- 
ries of religious texts similar to the ‘Book of the Dead’ 
of a later period.” According to a communication to the 
Atheneum of April 23d, by Mr. W. J. Loftie, the pyramid 
of Pepi corresponds to the one marked No. 5 on Perring’s 
map; that of Hor-em-saf, to No.6. Pepi is the Appapus 
or Phiops of Manetho, who is said to have reigned one 
hundred years. The profusion of the inscriptions filled in 
with green which are cut in vertical lines into the two 
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walls of the passage leading to the sepulchral chamber of 
the pyramid of Pepi, is declared to be indescribable in a 
communication by Brugsch-Bey to the Vossische Zeitung. 
The ceiling of the chamber itself is ornamented by white 
five-armed stars on a black ground. ‘The third pyramid, 
No. 8 on Perring’s plan, according to Mr. Loftie, is, like 
the pyramids of Gizeh, bare. The last, No. 4 of Perring, 
was examined by Prof. Maspero on March 8th, and proved 
to be the sepulchre of Unas, the last king of the fifth 
Manethonian dynasty. Like the other pyramids it had 
already been ransacked by treasure-seekers of a previous 
age, but, from a description given of it by Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards in the Academy of April 2d, it seems to be the 
most important, artistically considered. There are inscrip- 
tions filled in with green in the interior parts of the pas- 
sage leading to the several chambers which this pyramid 
contains, and the ceiling of the passage is adorned with 
stars of the same color. “Then follows a chamber with 
inscribed walls ; then another corridor, leading to a cham- 
ber containing niches for funeral statues; and, finally, a 
passage which ends in the burial-chamber of the king. 
Three of the walls of this chamber are covered with in- 
scriptions ; but the fourth is cased with fine alabaster, 
richly painted with decorative designs. The sarcophagus 
is of black basalt, and bears no inscription. The lid lies 
in one corner of the chamber, and the mummy has been 
pulled out and broken up. One perfect arm, the fragments 
of the skull, and the ribs of one side of King Unas have 
been already removed to the museum at Boolak ; and it is 
hoped that, when the dédris which covers the floor is prop- 
erly sifted, the rest of this very ancient skeleton may be 
recovered.” Prof. Maspero contemplates examining all 
the pyramids which have not yet been opened, in the con- 
viction that they will be found to contain records of the 
other dynasties of the Ancient Empire. 

CRETE. -— In the Second Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Archzological Institute of America 
Mr. W. J. Stillman gives a short account of the results of 
his preliminary explorations in the island of Crete. The 
most interesting discovery, which may prove to be of great 
archeological value, was made at Gnossos, one of the most 
ancient and important cities of the island. Some old walls 
were here noticed, of which Mr. Stillman speaks as fol- 
lows : —‘* Looking at the character of the fragments so far 
uncovered, the extreme narrowness of the passages, only 
three feet, too little for a street or entry into a city, the in- 
dication of a labyrinthine plan shown in the walls still 
remaining, which are, as far as cleared out, about seven 
feet high, its position on the point of the promontory en- 
closed between two small rivers, and therefore the strongest 
part of the ancient site and probably the nucleus of the city, 
the extreme antiquity of the wall, which belongs to the 
earliest style of parallelopipedal masonry apparently, in 
development of the art, immediately after that we found at 
Olus, I am at a loss to attribute this work to any other 
period or any other use than that which would belong to 
the Dedalian Labyrinth. The characters inscribed [viz. 
arrows, etc. found on some of the walls], whether they are 
taken as hieroglyphics, indications for the builders, or keys 
to the threading of the passages, evidently belong to a 
period prior to the use of letters or any complete system 
of numeral record. The importance of the discovery, if its 
supposed character be maintained on further excavation, is 
patent.” 
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OLymPIA. — Dr. Treu, the present director of the ex- 
cavations at Olympia, has presented to the Greek Minister 
of Public Instruction a catalogue of the objects hitherto 
discovered in the Altis, at the same time indicating those 
fragments claimed for the museums of the German Empire 
as duplicates, in accordance with the sixth paragraph of the 
treaty which authorized the undertaking. Among these 
duplicates are five of the fifty lion gargoyles from the 
cornice-gutter of the great Temple of Zeus, one of the 
two statues of Nemesis Tyche, two of the six figures of 
Roman Emperors, one of the two curious nude male tor- 
sos, one of the three draped male and five of the seventeen 
female statues, besides some examples of the inscriptions 
containing the sacred catalogues, twenty-five of the hun- 
dred figurini, and three hundred of the six thousand votive 
images of animals. Some specimens of ornamental metal- 
work, such as fragments of weapons, etc., are also asked 
for, with one of the two colossal heads of Hera, one of the 
three lions, fifteen of the five hundred dedicatory images of 
men and animals, and forty-five duplicates chosen from the 
fifteen hundred utensils of various descriptions, such as 
vases, lamps, weights, spinning-wheels, etc., etc. In point 
of instructive interest perhaps the most important conces- 
sion required is that of five hundred of the two thousand 
fragments of terra-cotta architectural decorations. Of the 
forty buildings unearthed, — temples, treasure-houses, por- 
tals, aqueducts, and others, — twenty locks, from as many 
different edifices, are desired for the German government, 
with some water-pipes and specimens of nondescript ar- 
ticles of iron, lead, bone, glass, and the like. The long 
catalogue closes with the official request that the six thou- 
sand coins discovered in Olympia be sent to Berlin, where 
it is proposed to clean and assort them in the presence of 
a Greek agent; the duplicates among these also to remain 
in the Museum. It is natural that these unexpected de- 
mands should be distasteful to the Greek government, 
which throughout the work has displayed far greater jeal- 
ousy in regard to the possession of the results than real 
assistance to the excavators. The sixth paragraph, touch- 
ing upon the remission of duplicates, if considered at all 
by the Greeks, was believed to be a mere matter of form; 
for who, it was argued, could conceive of objects precisely 
similar being brought to light? But, on the other hand, it 
is asserted by the Germans that the stipulation was not in- 
serted in the carefully worded contract without a definite 
meaning and certain expectations. Dr. Treu’s request 
having been submitted by the Greek government to a body 
of lawyers and native officials, it is determined that she 
antiques claimed as duplicates are not to be granted by 
reason of the paragraph in question, but are to be sub- 
jected to a special legal decision. By this noteworthy pro- 
vision those excavators upon Greek soil who have been 
able to obtain the permission to undertake investigations 
only upon the same hard terms as were in an evil hour 
forced upon the Germans, find themselves disappointed in 
their hopes of advancing this clause as a favorable prece- 
dent, and will be able to obtain the grant of duplicates only 
by means of a similar special decision, which, in the dila- 
tory and unsettled state of Greek legislation upon such 
subjects, is practically equivalent to a refusal at the outset. 
The political pressure that the German Empire is able to 
bring to bear in enforcing its claims is, however, excep- 
tional, and the Minister of Public Instruction, Papamicha- 
lopulos, has appointed a committee of three Greek arche- 
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ologists, who have journeyed to Olympia in order to view 
the objects in question. It will be fortunate for science if 
the duplicates claimed by the Germans are granted, as they 
would without delay be removed from the interior, so diffi- 
cult of access, where all the results of the excavations stil] 
lie, and will without question long be left in confusion. 

ALEXANDRIA. — A correspondent of the Academy writes 
from Alexandria, under date of March 21st : —*“ What bids 
fair to be a discovery of the first interest has just been 
made at Alexandria by a Greek’ antiquary of that city. 
Near the spot indicated by Strabo he has found a large 
subterraneous vaulted chamber, which is described as hav- 
ing the roof supported by Doric pilasters. This he con- 
jectures, with great probability, to be the hitherto unknown 
burial vault of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Opening out from 
the large chamber are smaller ones, of which the walls and 
roofs are covered with beautifully executed frescos. Of 
these, at present three only have been partially excavated, 
but in one has already been found a granite sarcophagus, 
which bears the name SQSHBIOS, — that, viz., of the tutor 
of Ptolemy Philopator. Here also was discovered a splen- 
did bronze lamp, with a long Greek inscription.” 

OsTIA. — The excavations at Ostia, the seaport of an- 
cient Rome, and once the focus of the breadstuff trade of 
the world, which have been in progress for some time, are 
steadily continued, and Signor R. Lanciani occasionally 
sends interesting accounts of them to the A /¢heneum. 
Among the artistic relics lately found there — besides large 
numbers of architectural fragments which were used in a 
slovenly restoration of the theatre, executed in the fifth 
century — the most important are two statues, one a life- 
size copy of the Venus of Knidos by Praxiteles, the other 
a noble portrait statue of a magistrate, and a square altar, 
four feet high, of Greek marble, enriched with bas-reliefs, 
which, according to Signor Lanciani, ranks amongst the 
most perfect productions of Greek-Roman sculpture of the 
second century. On one of the faces the meeting of Mars 
and Rhea Silvia is represented. ‘ Rhea,” says Signor 
Lanciani, “is a perfect image of beauty, although the head 
is partially broken.” An inscription informs us that the 
altar was dedicated A. D. 124. ‘Behind the stage of the 
theatre,” says the same writer in a later communication, 
“ opens a square surrounded by colonnades. The columns 
on the side nearer to the stage are of dzgio marble, with 
capitals of the Corinthian order; on the three other wings 
the shafts are of brickwork coated with stucco. A rare 
bas-relief cut on one of the columns represents the Genzus 
Castrorum Peregrinorum of Rome, which barracks are 
known to have existed on the Czlian, between the churches 
of S. Stefano Rotondo and Sta. Maria in Dominica. The 
genius is represented as a youth, with long curly hair and a 
bulla round his neck, sacrificing on a burning altar with 
the left hand, and holding the cornucopia with the right. 
The inscription below tells us the names of a couple of sol- 
diers at whose expense the bas-relief was cut. The names 
are Optatianus and Pudens.” 

MALTA. — Mr. Greville J. Chester, writing to the Acad- 
emy from Valetta, under date of March 29th, records the 
discovery of the remains of a Roman villa of considerable 
interest, on the top of the hill outside the fortifications of 
Notabile, or Citta Vecchia, the inland capital of the island. 
“The central court has already been excavated. It was 
surrounded by Doric pillars, and paved with mosaics of 
unusual fineness and beauty. The /essere are formed in 
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many cases of minute squares of precious African marbles. 


the organization of the departmental museums (a synopsis 
A border of wreaths of fruits, with tragic masks at intervals 


of which is given in the Chronigue of April 30th), it ap- 





upon a white ground, I have rarely seen equalled, even at 
Rome or Pompeii. One design, representing Hercules 
and Omphale within a square border, is of extraordinarily 
fine workmanship. Among the ruins two headless statues 
and the marble bust of a woman with flowing hair have 
been discovered. Perhaps the rarest objects, however, 
are several panes of glass, some of which have assumed 
beautiful colors from the process of oxidation. Only a 
few coins have been found, whereof the only ones now de- 
cipherable are a first brass of Gordianus Pius, a follis of 
Constantius, and a third brass Aurelian. A quantity of 
Roman pottery has been dug up in the ruins, and also a 
few undoubted specimens of the Phoenician epoch. A good 
deal was discovered in a curious storehouse, or rather tank, 
with four openings, which is excavated in the rock under 
the villa. This storehouse is funnel-shaped, and lined 
throughout with plaster laid upon the solid rock. Two 
similar receptacles have just been found, but have not yet 
been cleared out.” 

ANDRE BEAUNEVEU.— From among the papers pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Sociétés Savantes, we select 
the following, which may be of interest to our readers : — 
The Abbé Dehaismes, of the Society of Agriculture, Sci- 
ences, and Arts of Valenciennes, has found in the archives 
of Valenciennes biographical details concerning a famous 
artist of the fourteenth century, André Beauneveu, sculp- 
tor, painter, and miniaturist, whose immense talent Frois- 
sart has praised. M. Dehaismes calls attention to the fact, 
that he was the author of the statues of Philip of Valois, 
Jean le Bon, and Charles V., at St. Denis. The author de- 
scribes in detail the colored grisailles [sz /] by André 
Beauneveu, which ornament divers manuscripts of the 
library at Brussels and of the National Library. He is 
endeavoring to make up a complete catalogue of the works 
of Beauneveu, which were for the most part executed by 
order of the Duc de Berri. — Chronique des Arts. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. — Cellini’s bust of Bindo Alto- 
viti, which Michelangelo declared to be one of the most 
beautiful things he had ever seen, and which had been lost 
sight of for a long time, has been found in the Palazzo 
Altoviti at Rome, by the Commission for the Preservation 
of Historic Monuments in Italy. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE Louvre. — One of the most important acquisitions 
made by the Louvre at the sale of the De Bammeville Col- 
lection, according to the Chronique des Arts, is a large 
vase with red figures, by Brygos, representing the sacking 
of Troy. ‘Among the painters of vases in the fifth cen- 
tury,” says the Chronique, “ Brygos occupies the first rank, 
together with Sosias and Euphronios, and this vessel is, 
without gainsay, his chef-d’@uvre. We therefore applaud 
without reserve the purchase made by our museum, and do 
not in the least find too high the price of 11,000 francs paid 
for this admirable piece.” 

LIBRARY OF THE City oF Paris. —A M. Berger has 
bequeathed to this institution a thousand volumes, contain- 
ing engravings of the old masters. 

THE DEPARTMENTAL MUSEUMS OF FRANCE. — From 


a circular addressed by M. Turquet, Under Secretary of | 


State for the Fine Arts, to the prefects, on the subject of 











pears that these museums were created by a decree of the 
Convention dated Oct. roth, 1792; that to the objects first 
deposited with the various municipalities there were added, 
by order of the First Consul dated Feb. 14 of the year 
VII1., a number of paintings stored, for want of place, in 
the magazines of the Louvre; and that additional distribu- 
tions were made in 1803, 1811, 1862, and 1872. In 1878 
M. Jules Ferry appointed three temporary inspectors, who 
were charged with the duty of reporting upon the relative 
importance and the condition of public collections of an- 
tiquities and works of art. From this report it appears 
that many of these institutions are badly housed, and leave 
much to be desired in the conservation of the objects in- 
trusted to their care. The Secretary therefore requests the 
prefects to enforce the observation of the law of the 9th 
Frimaire of the year III., which prescribes that museums 
must not be located in buildings contiguous to theatres, 
chemical manufactories, liquor magazines, laboratories, etc., 
as well as that of the law of March 25th, 1852, which con- 
fers on the prefects the power of nominating the curators, 
most of whom are at present appointed by the municipali- 
ties only. The prefects are also asked to inquire into the 
condition of the museums in their respective departments, 
and to propose means for their better organization. 

RoyAL Museum, BERLIN. — The originality of the 
Rubens lately bought by the government from the Schén- 
born Collection at Vienna (see p. 46, last number of the 
REvIEW) having been challenged by several critics in the 
daily papers of Berlin, Mr. W. Bode, one of the curators of 
the Royal Gallery, has published a long review of the 
whole question in the Preussische Fahrbiicher, in which he 
ably defends the painting against its enemies. One of the 
main arguments against originality was based upon the 
handling, as it was claimed that the painting was alto- 
gether too smooth and finished to accord with the vigor and 
freedom of Rubens’s brush. Speaking of this subject Mr. 
Bode says: “But the Aandling —here we have arrived 
at the point from which all doubts have sprung. This 
handling, however, is quite as characteristic of Rubens, 
and bears witness to the genuineness of the picture and to 
the fact that he finished it completely with his own hands, 
quite as much as the color, the carnation, and the compo- 
sition, but it points to a very well defined early epoch of 
his activity. Not only one painting, but quite a series of 
paintings, most of them supported by undoubted evidence, 
can be named, which are handled and finished in the same 
or a very similar manner; and among these there are quite 
a number of pictures which by reason of choice and con- 
ception of subject, as well as artistic treatment, form a 
connected group, to which group our Weptune and Libye 
belongs.” The change in title from Vepitune and A mphi- 
trite to Neptune and Libye has been made in accordance 
with some of the accessories — hippopotamus, ibis, rhi- 
noceros, lion, etc. — which seem to point to Africa. Ac- 
cording to a myth handed down to us by Apollodoros and 
other old writers, Neptune married Libye, the daughter of 
Epaphos, king of the Egyptians, and Memphis, daughter 
of Nilos. 

GERMANIC MusEUuM, NUREMBERG. — The Germanic 
Museum, says a correspondent of the Kunst Chronik, is 
progressing satisfactorily in its development. The collec- 
tions are growing, and their arrangement improves. The 
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space at its command has been considerably increased of 
late years by the erection of additional buildings, artisti- 
cally decorated, and the old rooms have been ornamented 
with mural decorations and a large number of stained-glass 
windows. 

MApRAS. — It is proposed to institute at Madras a pub- 
lic picture-gallery, and to make a collection of paintings 
which will be illustrative of the infancy and progress of 
modern art in Southern India. 


ART EDUCATION. 


PRIX DE Rome. — The following painters have been 
admitted ‘‘en loges” for competition for the grand Prix de 
Rome : — Fritel, pupil of Cabanel and Millet, born at 


Paris, July 5th, 1853; Buland, pupil of Cabanel, born at 
Paris, Oct. 26th, 1852 ; Royer, pupil of Cabanel, born Dec. 
25th, 1852, at Chateau-du-Loir; Danger, pupil of Géréme 
and Millet, born at Paris, Jan. 31st, 1857; Berton, pupil of 
Cabanel and Millet, born at Paris, Sept. 16th, 1854; Lam- 
bert, pupil of Cabanel, Bin, and Lequien, born at Paris, 
April roth, 1854; Popelin, pupil of Géréme and Millet, 
born at Paris, July 30th, 1859; Pinte, pupil of Cabanel, 
born at Marseilles, June 15th, 1856; Michel, pupil of 
Lehmann, born at Besancon, Oct. 20th, 1854; Fournier, 
pupil of Cabanel, J. Lefebvre, and Boulanger, born at Paris, 
Dec. 17th, 1857. The competitors entered their cabinets 
on April 14th, and will be discharged July 7th. The pub- 
lic exhibition takes place July 13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th. 
The decision of the judges will be given July 16th. The 
following sculptors were also admitted : — Lefévre, pupil 
of Cavelier and Millet, born Dec. 31st, 1853, at Issy; 
Desvergues, pupil of Jouffroy and Chapu, born Aug. rgth, 
1860, at Bellegarde ; Hannaux, pupil of Dumont, born Jan. 
31st, 1855, at Metz; Puech, pupil of Jouffroy and Chapu, 
born Dec. 2d, at Gavernac; Labatut, pupil of Jouffroy, 
born July 30th, 1851, at Toulouse ; Quinton, pupil of Cave- 
lier, born Dec. 31st, 1853, at Rennes; Mengin, pupil of 
Dumont, born July 5th, 1853, at Paris; Carlés, pupil of 
Jouffroy, born July 24th, 1851, at Gimont; Ferrary, pupil 
of Cavelier, born Aug. 2d, 1852; Peene, pupil of Dumont 
and Bonassieux, born May 2oth, 1853, at Bergues. Entry 
into the cabinets, May 2d; discharge, July 26th; exhibi- 
tion, July 28th, 29th, and 31st. Decision of the judges, 
July 30th. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE SALON OF 1881.— The number of paintings ad- 
mitted, out of about 9,000, is 2,450. It stands to reason 
that such an immense number of pictures cannot receive 
the attention which a truly fair judgment would demand. 
A writer in a late number of Harper's Weekly, speaking 
of the process used by the jury in getting through their 
labors, describes it in rather forcible language as “very 
much similar to the way they have of butchering hogs at 
Cincinnati.” Sixty-three American artists are represented 
among the painters and sculptors, and there are also a 
few in other branches, among them Mr. William B. Clos- 
son, whose wood engraving, Winifred Dysart, after Fuller, 
published in last month’s REVIEW, is one of a small num- 
ber of engravings singled out by L’Estampe (a new 
French periodical devoted to the interests of engraving) 
as worthy of being named in a preliminary notice. Messrs. 
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Bridgman and Blashfield are among the missing, and so 
are also several well-known European artists, such as 
Gustave Doré and Munkacsy, who could not finish their 
pictures in time. No delays were granted this year, and 
it is only just that all requests for exceptions were de- 
nied, without fear or favor. On May 2d, the first pub- 
lic day, there were 3,785 paying and 2,930 non-paying 
visitors. The admission fee this year was fixed at five 
francs for the first day, while in previous years only the 
ordinary price was charged, which is two francs in the 
morning, and one franc in the afternoon. “ It will be in- 
teresting, therefore,” says the Chronique, “ to compare the 
number of admissions on the same day last year. On the 
first day of the Salon of 1880 there were registered 2,344 
admissions at two francs, and 7,542 at one franc, together 
9,886 paying admissions; that is to say, 6,101 more than 
this year. The crowd therefore was much less this year 
than last, a result that was no doubt desired, as there was 
much complaint every year of the rush of the opening day. 
The receipts, on the other hand, were considerably larger, 
3,785 admissions at five francs producing 18,925 francs, 
while the receipts last year were only 12,230 francs. The 
artists may therefore doubly congratulate themselves.” 
The price of admission remains fixed at five francs for 
Fridays, and two francs in the morning and one franc in 
the afternoon for all other days. On Sundays admission is 
free. As a piece of enterprising American journalism, in 
connection with the Salon, may be mentioned the report, 
seven columns in length, which was sent to the New York 
Herald by cable on May Ist, and was published in the 
paper named on the morning of May 2d, the day of the 
official opening of the exhibition. 

Yeppo. — An exhibition of works of art opened at 
Yeddo on March 15th, and will close June 30th. Accord- 
ing to the Chronigue des Arts, a number of French artists 
are represented there. 

MaAprRAS. — The Madras Fine Art Exhibition, which 
opened on March 7th, is said to have been below the 
average as regarded paintings, but to have contained the 
largest and best collection of industrial art yet seen at 
Madras. 

MILLET’s ANGELUS, the sale of which at 160,000 francs 
was reported not long ago, is said to have since been again 
sold for about 200,000 francs. 

THE COLLECTION oF M. LEOPOLD DouBLE has after all 
been sold by auction, in spite of the former announcement 
that the heirs intended to keep it intact. The sale was 
advertised to take place, on May 30th and the days follow- 
ing, at M. Double’s hotel, g Rue Louis-le-Grand, Paris. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Messrs. S. Hildesheimer & Co., of London, Manches- 
ter, and New York, announce a competition for Christmas, 
New Year, Easter, Valentine, and Birthday Cards. The 
prizes are for sets of three or four designs, and all designs 
must be sent to Mr. R. F. McNair, Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, London, by July 1st. The prizes are one of £150 for 
the best set, two of £100 each, two of £75 each, five of £50 
each, ten at £25 each, and fifty at £20 each. The large 
number of small prizes, the competing for which involves 
the making over of the copyright, without additional com- 
pensation, in case of selection, has been objected to, as 
dangerous to those competitors who put a higher value 
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upon their work. The judges are G. D. Leslie, R. A., 
briton Riviere, A. R. A., and W. Hagelberg, chromo- 
lithographer. 


MONUMENTS. 


A competition, to which all French sculptors are ad- 
mitted, has been opened for a statue of Carnot, to be 
erected at Nolay, his place of birth. The statue is to be 
3 m. high, without the pedestal, which is to measure 4 m. 
There will be four prizes. The recipient of the first prize 
will be charged with the execution of the statue, for which 
30,000 francs will be paid, and the bronze supplied; the 
three other prizes will consist of 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 
francs, respectively. 

The first prize in the competition for the monument in 
commemoration of the Constituent Assembly at Versailles 
has been awarded to MM. Formigé, architect, and Cou- 
tan, sculptor. Upon the first ballot MM. Formigé and 
Coutan, and MM. Pujol and Falguiére, had each six 
votes, and MM. Saint-Marceaux and Hiolle one. The 
second ballot decided the contest with seven votes for 
MM. Formigé and Coutan, and six for MM. Pujol and 
Falguiére. 

A statue of George Sand, by Aimé Millet, will be inau- 
gurated next August at Nohant. 

A bronze statue of Dante has lately been set up in the 
square of the Collége de France, this being the quarter in 
which the poet lived when he was in Paris in 1302. 

A monument to Carpeaux, the sculptor, from designs by 
M. Ernest Thibeau, architect, and M. Hiolle, sculptor, was 
unveiled towards the end of April at Valenciennes. 

A committee has been formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting funds for a monument to the French sculptor Rude. 
The municipality of Dijon and other representatives of the 
Céte-d’Or have promised their assistance. 

A statue of Henrik Arnold Wergeland, the Norwegian 
poet, has been erected at Christiania, and was to have been 
unveiled on May 17th. 


NECROLOGY. 


WILLIAM BurGEss, A.R.A., English architect and 
archeologist, died at his house in Melbury Road, Kensing- 
ton, London, on April 20th. He was born Dec. 2d, 1827, 
entered King’s College School in 1839, in 1844 became a 
pupil of Mr. Edward Blore, and in 1849 entered the office 
of Sir Digby Wyatt, where he completed his professional 
training. Thoroughly in sympathy with the Gothic style, 
he gave much attention to its study during his repeated 
travels. For further details concerning his life and works, 
see the Atheneum of April 30th, the Academy of same 
date, and the American Architect of May 14th. 

JAMES COLLINSON, English genre painter, from 1861 
to 1870 a member of the Society of British Artists, and one 
of the original seven Pre-Raphaelite Brethren, died lately. 
He was a pupil of the Royal Academy, and made his first 
appearance at the Academy exhibition of 1847, with Zhe 
Charity Boy’s Début. His most important work is said to 


have been Am Incident in the Life of St. Elizabeth of 
/lungary, the masterpiece of his pre-Raphaelite period. 
Having become a convert to Roman Catholicism, Mr. 
Collinson abandoned the pre-Raphaelites, and passed sev- 
eral years (1852-54) in a convent. 


A more extended 
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notice of his life may be found in the Atheneum of 
April 9th. 

LEOPOLD ROTTMANN, German landscape painter, and 
brother of Karl Rottman, died at Munich on March 26th, 
of dropsy. He was born, Nov. 12th, 1812, at Heidelberg, 
where he studied under Prof. Roux until he entered the 
academy at Munich. He also received instruction from 
his brother. His principal works are in water-color, exe- 
cuted for the kings of Bavaria. 

SAMUEL-ANTONY ADAM SALOMON, French sculptor, 
died lately at Paris, of bronchitis. He was born at La 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre, in 1818, and spent several years in 
commercial pursuits before he devoted himself to art. 
Among his most popular works was a bas-relief of Béran- 
ger, which he executed before he went to Paris to study, 
where he was sent at the expense of the city of Fontaine- 


bleau. He was appointed a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1870. Of late years he devoted himself to 
photography. 


KARL ZIERMANN, German genre painter, born in 1850, 
died at Berka, near Weimar, on Feb. 14th. Being the son 
of poor parents, he began life as a mason, which trade he 
abandoned for that of a decorative painter, until an old 
lady, for whom he did some work, recognized his talents, 
and enabled him to study at Weimar. In 1878, he re- 
ceived the gold medal at Berlin for his picture 7he Botan- 
7st. Ziermann is said to have been one of the principal 
representatives of naturalistic genre painting at Weimar. 
A list of his principal works is given in the Kunst Chronik 
of April 7th. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


PALAIS—BOURBON. — The committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the state of the paintings by Eugéne Delacroix 
(see p. 268, first division of this volume) has reported. M. 
Ch. Garnier, architect, thinks it best not to do anything. 
He is inclined even to think that it would be well to leave 
the cracks in the walls undisturbed, “as these accidents 
give a certain charm and a certain character to the decora- 
tion.” M. Th. Burty, on the contrary, demands a thor- 
ough cleaning of the paintings, followed by retouches. He 
also advises that copies be made of the whole series, and 
that those of the paintings which are executed in wax on 
the plastering be transferred to canvas. M. Burty’s rec- 
ommendations will probably be followed, at least in part. 

NUREMBERG. — According to a correspondent of the 
Kunst Chronik, affairs in Nuremberg, as regards the pres- 
ervation of the art treasures of the city, have lately taken 
a better turn. The tearing down of the old fortifications 
proceeds at a slower pace than heretofore, because it is 
found that the work of destruction costs much more money 
than was anticipated, and the open spaces obtained by the 
removal of the walls are made pleasant by promenades and 
garden plots. The thorough restoration of the Church 
of Our Lady (Frauenkirche), under the supervision of Di- 
rector A. Essenwein, and its decoration with sculptures, 
mural paintings, and stained-glass windows, is nearly fin- 
ished. ‘After its completion this gem of German archi- 
tecture will again appear in its ancient splendor.” The 


restoration of the City Hall (Rathhaus) is also to be taken 
in hand, and Diirer’s house is now being changed into an 
artistically furnished burgher’s dwelling, in the style of the 
fifteenth century, many of the objects and works of art 
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deposited in it having some relation to the person or 
the activity of Diirer. The fountain with Labenwolf’s 
Gansemdnnchen (Goose Manikin) on the Vegetable Market 
was successfully restored some time ago. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Home FOR DECAYED ARTISTS. — M. E. Clerget, painter, 
who died at Paris on July 17th of last year, has endowed 
the Hospice de Nevers with 1,800,000 francs and a country- 
house, the latter to be used as a retreat for as large a num- 
ber as possible of French painters, draughtsmen, engravers, 
sculptors, and architects, who are infirm and without 
means. 

ART IN THE STREETS. — The fact has already been 
frequently alluded to in the daily papers, that Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer, the well-known artist, has furnished a design 
for a street poster to Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & 
Co. A woodcut of the design is given in the May number 
of the J/agazine of Art, published by the firm named. 
From the text which accompanies the cut, it appears that 
“to Mr. Herkomer is due the original idea as to the pro- 
duction of this advertisement, which he proposed to the 
publishers.”’ It is to be hoped that other artists will Jearna 
lesson from Mr. Herkomer, and will show themselves ready 
to devote their talents to like popular uses. Most Ameri- 
can artists seem to have an idea that anything else but paint- 
ing pictures or turning out statues is beneath their dignity, 
although the attention now given to decoration and orna- 
mentation by some of our leading painters and sculptors 
shows that a change for the better has set in. If Mr. 
Herkomer’s example should be too modern for some peo- 
ple, let them consider the older Italian artists, or look over 
the works of Diirer, or of Holbein. There is hardly a 
thing that the latter would have refused to do, from deco- 
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rating a table top, or making a design for a binding, to 
painting a grand altarpiece like the Meyer Madonna. It 
is a curiously mistaken idea that inferior artists will do for 
“the lesser arts.” To make a really good design for any- 
thing whatever, the best artist is none too good. If the 
example of Mr. Herkomer and his publishers should find 
following, the world will owe them a debt of gratitude for 
having been the prime movers in the right direction. 

J. L. DAvip. — A committee has been formed, consist- 
ing of French artists residing at Brussels and of Belgian 
artists, for the purpose of transferring to France the ashes 
of the painter David, who died at Brussels in exile. 

MunkKACsy’s CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, to which Mr. 
Tait referred in his article in the May number of the 
REVIEW (see p. 20), and some of the preliminary sketches 
for which were published in the same number, was finished 
too late for the Salon, and the artist’s request for a few 
days of delay had to be refused, in accordance with the 
strict rules laid down by the management. M. Munkdcsy 
thereupon asked that a special room be assigned to him in 
the Palais de Industrie (in which the Salon is held), with 
a turnstile of its own, an admission fee of twenty sous to 
be charged, for the benefit of the common fund. At the 
same time he offered to guarantee a sum of fifty thousand 
francs from the receipts. As the committee did not wish 
to create the precedent of a special Salon by the side of 
the general exhibition, this offer was refused. The artist 
thereupon arranged with the Museum of Decorative Arts, 
the rooms of which communicate with the Salon, to exhibit 
the picture in one of its halls; but this arrangement was 
likewise made impossible by the threat of the Salon com- 
mittee that the connecting door would be closed up in case 
it were carried out. The picture will now be placed on 
exhibition in the gallery of M. Sedelmeyer, the well-known 
art dealer. 





From A DESIGN BY WENDEL DIETTERLIN (1550-1599). 
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DRAWN BY WALTER SHIRLAW. — ENGRAVED By WILLIAM MILLER. 


WALTER SHIRLAW. 


From A Stupy By W. SHIRLAW. 


DRAWN BY A. KAPPES. 








FIRST ARTICLE. 


SHREWD, far-sighted, and admirable man and artist, is the 
conclusion that one arrives at after studying Shirlaw and 
his works;—graciously firm, courageous without bravado, 
independent with a purpose, self-reliant, and prudent. In 
no sense an American, for he was born in Scotland and 
received his art education in Munich, he is yet regarded as 
the best trained and generally equipped American painter 
and illustrator. Born in Paisley, he came to New York 
when he was three years of age. His great-grandfather on 
his mother’s side was an art antiquarian of unusual charac- 
ter, and his father was an inventor and maker of fine 
pattern looms for weaving shawls and other decorative 
work. His mother, besides being an excellent housekeeper, 
had a great love for decoration with positive colors, and an 
unusual constructive skill and taste. The boy Shirlaw was 
encouraged in his earliest art attempts. He preferred pic- 
tures to the text, and human nature to books and school. 
At the age of twelve he left school of his own accord, 
and entered the employ of Tirrel and Valentine, real estate 
speculators, as office boy. To him it was a varied and 
amusing existence, for he ran about, saw the world, and 
made the maps, plans, and other drawings required in the 


business. The tastes and tendencies of the boy were recognized by the firm, and his future 


was to them a matter of more consequence than their own interests; for one of them said to 


him one day, after he had been with them for three years: ‘Walter, you should look out for 


the future, and learn some trade where your talents will have full scope. I have found you 


a chance to learn one of three,—a watch-case engraver, a wood engraver, or a bank-note 


engraver,—and I advise you to begin at once.” The boy had already decided to become a 


painter or sculptor, and was considering what course to pursue. He chose the last-mentioned 
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trade, because it appeared to him as nearer his object, and apprenticed himself for five years 
to an offshoot of the company of Rawdon, Wright, Hatch, and Edson. Up to this time Shirlaw 
had followed his own inclinations without annoyance or obstacle of any kind, thanks to his own 
nature and the good sense of his parents. In apprenticing himself he added to the pleasant 
programme of the past a wise provision for the future,—a good trade, upon which he could 
not only rely for subsistence, but make it a means of earning money in case of need. It was 
an important factor in his steady progress as an artist. It serves him to-day, and will continue 
to do so as long as he lives. It was five years of study and exacting progress, a training of 
his enthusiasm, and a preparation for profitable art study when the time came. So much for 
the art instinct, tempered with Scotch blood. Working over-time as an apprentice, and one 
year as a journeyman at twenty-five dollars per week, he saved nearly eight hundred dollars 
with which to begin his career as a painter in a studio at 444 Broadway, New York. His first 
picture, entitled Zager for the Fray, represented a newsboy squaring off at an unseen antagonist, 
whose shadow was projected towards him. It was exhibited in the National Academy Exhibi- 
tion in 1861, and hung on the line. He afterwards gave the picture to a soldier’s fair, where it 
was sold at auction for twenty dollars to the artist himself, who preferred bidding it in, because 
he thought it was worth more than that sum. He afterwards sold it for forty dollars, and con- 
tributed the money to the object for which the picture was first given. The artist continued his 
painting for three years, his money holding out for that period, when, fearing the incertitude of 
the painter’s profession, he returned to bank-note engraving. 

After he had worked at his old trade for eighteen months a difficulty arose. He found that 
it was very distasteful to engrave the designs of others. During the three years of art life he 
had developed an individuality which could not be governed or put down, and he went back 
to his studio and once more began painting. It was a trying moment. The uncertainties of 
the life of a young untrained artist do not recommend themselves to a thoughtful and progress- 
ively disposed mind,—even with a certain luxurious liberty thrown in that makes rags and 
dry bread sufficient, — especially to one as prudent and cautious as Shirlaw. Money self-earned 
is, after all, the best friend and surest support. Its possession insures opportunities of study. 
So Shirlaw thought when, after three months of studio work, he accepted the invitation of the 
Western Bank-Note Company of Chicago to become the superintendent of that establishment. 
There was a quality of adventure in going West gratifying to his nature,—new men, new ways, 
near the great plains and mountains. He remained three years and six months, when, with a 
companion, he started on a long desired six months’ trip to the Rocky Mountains. Arriving at 
Denver, they took a two-mule wagon, with preparations for any emergency, and went alone into 
the wilderness. The landscape impressed him. The plain spoke in a new language, and the 
mountains were a history. He saw a monstrous, savage, stately world of rock, earth, and tree, 
clothed in a strange and wonderful light. The sense of space was immense. He was obliged 
to look at nature as a mass. The desire to reproduce his impressions was humbled by a con- 
scious inability. He felt that he must study in order to handle great subjects. 

After making a large number of sketches Shirlaw returned to Chicago, procured a person to 
take his place as superintendent of the company, in which he had become a stockholder, took 
a studio, and a third time began to study and paint with increased ardor. The more he worked, 
the more he felt that, if he was ever to be a painter, he must go somewhere where he could 
get something from others, and that he could not dig it out by himself; so he picked up his 
things, after a residence in Chicago of five years, and started for Paris in September, 1870. 
Unable to get into that city because of the siege, he went to Munich to remain until the siege 
was over. While in London he met a New York artist, who advised him not to go to Paris, 


because, as he asserted, “I’ve been there; I can’t learn anything from them; I can paint as 


they do, and I don’t want to lose my originality.” This man represented what is understood 
as home art, and a class who can get nothing either from the dead or the living. Shirlaw 
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spent three months in Munich, “ getting 
the hang of things,” feeling his way, 
and without relinquishing the intention 
of going to Paris. 

At the suggestion of a friend he 
went to Professor Raab’s school, and 
began to draw, though with no _ inten- 
tion of remaining, because he was not 
sure that Munich was the place for him 
to study. The way was open in Paris; 
it was the world. In Munich, to him, 
it must be felt out. Work is a great 
dissolver of doubts, an unerring path- 
clearer. Shirlaw remained in Raab’s 
studio for nine months, drawing from 
life, without touching a brush. He then 
entered Wagner’s painting class, where 
he remained two years. After this study 
he took a studio, and began to test the 
value of what he had learned, to see 


how much it had helped him to express Ws 
himself. Shirlaw liked Raab for his won- w 


derful accuracy of characteristics; Wag- 


\ 
\ 


ner, for his movement, vim, and vitality. 





The former came from Nuremberg, the 
latter from Hungary. Raab advised Shir- WALTER SHIRLAW. 

law to enter the composition class at the ENGRAVED BY G. KRUELL.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SARONY. 
Academy. The advice was accepted, and Shirlaw again, as he had previously done, selected 
the professor under whom he wished to study. He chose Ramberg, for his refinement of com- 
position. He did not like Piloty, because he thought that artist theatrical, and not possessed of 
the sense of truth of composition; nor Leibl, because he was too truthful. Ramberg’s color was 
not good, but he possessed the quality of a great artist and a great teacher, —that of improving 
in color by the influence of his pupils, who were very promising. He understood that a growing 
master must have growing and growth-giving pupils about him. It is as essential to art minds 
as air is to the body. The art instinct is a magnet, it draws to itself its kind; it is a source, it 
gives and receives unconsciously. This is the necessity of its existence. The Munich Academy, 
like the other art schools of Europe, recognizes these fundamental truths, and presents a striking 
contrast to the views entertained in this country in regard to art education. Here the great 
indefinite mass must be first educated (?); there, the artist, the producer; then the people, if 
need be. There it is understood that, in facilitating the progress of productive artists, the high- 
est claim to public honor is presented, and the highest possible public benefit conferred. 

While with Ramberg, Shirlaw painted Tuning the Bell, a picture much admired in Munich, 
and now owned in Chicago. A year after entering Ramberg’s class the master died, and 
Shirlaw went to Lindenschmit’s studio, as he liked that painter’s vigor and strength of color. 
Under his new teacher Shirlaw painted his large and most important picture, Sheep-Shearing. 
When it was half completed Lindenschmit said, “You can finish that now,—I cannot help 
you.” Immediately after the artist’s arrival in New York, in 1877, it was exhibited in the 
National Academy of Design, and was justly honored in its hanging. The following explanation 
of its motive is taken from the catalogue of the artist’s pictures. “The scene is laid in a very 
old monastery in the Highlands of Bavaria. The shearing is performed by women, who form 
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themselves into bands, each having its forewoman. Having made their engagements early in 
the season, they go from town to town, in their tramp of labor and of frolic. Starting from 
the southern section of Bavaria in early spring, they move forward as the season advances, 
shearing the sheep of their last year’s coats. The picture was painted in Munich, and first 
exhibited there in 1876, and took a ‘ Mention Honorable’ at the French Exposition in 1878,” 

The picture illustrates a scene, and is rather a collection of fine groups studiously arranged 
and actuated by the same purpose, than the expression of a centralized idea of the subject. [t 
may be called the gathering together of the forces of a student in his first attempt at a large 
composition. To us its chief interest lies in this fact. It has an unusual suggestive value, not 
only as regards the artist’s progressive condition, but as a significant lesson to students and 
experienced artists. The picture means more than it is. In distinguishing one school of art 
from another, it is easy to see that it was painted in Munich. Three of the illustrations of this 
article are taken from this picture. Either one of two of them sufficiently set forth the process 
of sheep-shearing. The same may be said of other groups in the picture; yet this illustrative 
abundance is anything but monotonous, because each group is displayed with its individual 
picturesqueness. In many of Shirlaw’s early pictures there is a decided disposition to embrace 
all of the accessories belonging to the subject. In the Zuming of the Bell there are three 
figures and a dog that do not essentially belong to an exact interpretation of the title of the 
picture; they are not, however, obtrusive, and seem to have another purpose than that of 
forming an essential part of the composition. It has really to do with that phase of the artist's 
nature which leads him to examine a subject in its fulness, especially with reference to tone, 
—the effect of light upon one subject or a collection of objects. Zhe Sheep-Shearing exhibits 
both his leaning towards subjects presenting a large field for the gratification of this instinct 
and his capacity of expression. 

Shirlaw had been in Munich nearly seven years, had painted three large pictures, —the two 
already mentioned, and the Good Morning, now in the possession of the Buffalo Academy of 
Fine Arts, —when he decided to return to the United States. Although he started for Paris and 
studied in Munich, his conviction was that it did not matter so much where a student went, so 
long as he could succeed in touching the sources that his nature demanded. To him, as to all 
intelligent minds, it was a matter of temperament, rather than one of method or locality,—a 
sympathy between active souls, not the fashion of a fancy. Shirlaw pursued his studies with 
the same prudent forethought, the same centralization of effort, and the same self-reliance and 
independence that characterized the earlier part of his life. Steady, hard work under masters 
of his own selection, for the well-understood purpose of laying a solid and sure foundation for 
future use, was his simple programme. General travelling through the art centres of Europe, 
familiarity with the world of masterpieces, and the usual hero worship of the enthusiastic 
student, were matters with which he was in no haste to concern himself. The development of 
the ability to express whatever he had to say occupied his exclusive attention. 

The first art recognition that Shirlaw received after his return was from the Art Students’ 
League of New York, a society now well known throughout the country as conducting a com- 
prehensive scheme of art study, laboring, however, under the disadvantages incident to a self- 
supporting institution. It had been in operation a year when Shirlaw was given an _ invitation 
to take charge of it. He accepted, and began work at once. The school prospered, and at 
the beginning of the second year, feeling that he had done all he could, he resigned, recom- 
mending as his successor Mr. William M. Chase, another distinguished painter and student of 
the Munich schools, who had taken up his residence in New York, Shirlaw still attending to 
the composition class, with the understanding that he would not accept any salary. The school 
increased so rapidly that at the beginning of the third year it became evident that one man 
could not take entire charge of it, and a professor was appointed for each class. Shirlaw 
remained in charge of the composition class until the close of 1880, when, by his wish, Mr. T. 
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\V. Dewing, an accomplished artist and student of the Paris schools, took the position. Like 
every artist of positive convictions, Shirlaw expressed his interest in art education and progress t 
by teaching. It is to be remarked with increasing significance, that, with all the public patron- 
age of art in the United States in the way of museums, academies, and galleries, it has 
remained for the artists, for their own and the future student’s salvation, to open schools and 
teach them themselves. 

While in Chicago Shirlaw was one of the prime movers in the organization of the Academy 
of Design, the first real art movement in that city. The second year of his exhibiting at the 
National Academy of Design, he was elected an Associate, which position he retained for a 
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PHOTOTYPIC REPRODUCTION OF A PENCIL STUDY BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 


year. He then resigned, because he believed that this institution was not true to its aims, not 
vital, and not progressive. His idea of an Academy was, that it should have for its principal 
object the training of artists,—that it should be a school taught by the ablest professors, a 
recognizer above all of the art talent of the nation, a centre of art life, and a force in its 
progress, and not a close corporation for the exhibition of pictures only. Neither did Shirlaw 
desire to use the Academy as a stepping-stone to popular favor. He wished to stand upon his 
own merits, leagued to no clique or influence that was not devotedly concerned with the 
highest art interests. His resignation caused unusual comment in art circles. Among the older 
generation of artists it was regarded as a most impolitic act. To antagonize the Academy was 
sure professional death; to walk under its protecting shadow was assured eminence. Connection 
with a powerful society is something to be sought after by the politic artist. That one should 
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appear who quietly disregarded the influence or value of the Academy was surprising. Among 
the younger race of artists Shirlaw’s independence was hailed as the opening of a much desired 
revolution. With such a leader a broader view of art and its organized purposes might be 
established. He was involuntarily the champion of a new art life. Another motive for his 
resignation was his desire to define his position in regard to the Society of American Artists, 
of which he had been one of the originators and its first President. He had a deep interest in 
this society, because its intention was more artistic and liberal than that of the Academy, and 
was composed to a large extent of young and progressive men, the new art blood of New 
York. The need of such an organization had long ‘been evident. The difficulties before it were 
great. Its success depends upon a cosmopolitan breadth of sentiment and _ intelligence, the 
utmost frankness in its views of art for its own sake. How much this society will accomplish 
remains to be seen. Art organizations are at best of limited value, and are generally conducted 
by a few cunning men for their personal aggrandizement. Art progress depends upon the 
efforts of a few individuals. Its worst enemies are often found within its own household. No 
one understands better than Shirlaw that every man must work out his own salvation, accord- 
ing to his nature and the circumstances about him. He thought that the Society of American 
Artists might be a favorable circumstance. 

The head-piece of this article is composed from parts of a frieze, the most important piece 
of decoration yet executed by the artist, and which will be further described in the next article. 
Very Old, engraved by Juengling for this number, is a favorite subject with Shirlaw, and an 
excellent example of his appreciative understanding and agreeable rendering of old age. 


T.. H. BARTLETT. 





PHOTOTYPIC REPRODUCTION OF A PENCIL STUDY BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XXIV.—EDMUND HENRY GARRETT. 


DMUND H. GARRETT, well known in Boston, where he at present resides, 
as one of the younger generation of illustrators and designers on wood, was 
born at Albany, N. Y., on October 19th, 1853. He followed the profession 
of a wood-engraver for eight years, but was interested in etching long before 
he knew anything of the technical side of the art. Having received a further 
impulse from reading Mr. Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers, he wrote to Mr. 
R. Swain Gifford for advice, and on the hints kindly given by him set to 

work in 1879. Since that time he has etched quite a number of plates, of which the following 

are a selection, named in the order of their production: — 





The Cradock House. Signed, E.H.G. 79, and marked with title. — Size of plate : Breadth, 44" ; height, 33". 

The Old Manse. Signed, E. H. G. 79, and marked with title. — Etched surface: b. 6y%"; h. 4}".  (Pub- 
lished in Drake’s AZ#story of Middlesex County.) 

The Hancock or Clarke House. Lexington. Signed, E. H. G. 79, and marked with title. — Etched sur- 
face: b. 64"; h. 474". (Published in Drake’s H/éstory of Middlesex County.) 

A Bit of “Trinity.” Signed, E. H. G. 1879, and marked with title. — Etched surface: b. 4,95"; h. 83". 

The Wayside Inn. Signed, E. H. G. 1880, and marked with title. — Etched surface: b. 64"; h. 3%". 
(Published in Drake’s History of Middlesex County.) 

Public Library —Woburn. Signed, E. H. G. 1880, and marked with title. — Etched surface: b. 6}"; 





h. 4;%;". (Published in Drake’s Hiéstory of Miiddlesex County.) 
Sguibnocket Beach. Sand Dunes. Signed, E. H. G. 1880, and marked with title. — Etched surface : 
& 98"; bh. 28, 


The Old Oak. Signed, E. H. G. 1880. — Etched surface: b. 6y%,""; h. 4}". 


6 


flaystacks, Revere. Not signed or marked. — Size of plate: b. 6}2"; h. 4}". 


6 
Brickyards at Revere. Signed, Garrett. — Etched surface: b. 8y%;"; h. 43". 
Haying on the Marshes, Revere. Signed, E. H. G. 1881.— Etched surface: b. 43"; h. 24%". 
Near Mattakeesett. Signed, Garrett ’81.— Etched surface: b. 8%"; h. 4%". Published herewith. 


Boston Harbor from East Boston. —Size of plate: b. 7%"; h. 7%". (Still unfinished at this writing.) 


Mr. Garrett’s work is characterized by neatness and delicacy, and seems to betray the study 
of Lalanne. There is still something dry and formal about it, owing, doubtless, to the artist’s 
early training as an engraver. The same influences are accountable also for the absence of that 
painter’s feeling for color and values which characterizes the best efforts of the painter-etchers. 
But Mr. Garrett is now working in color, and the practice thus obtained cannot help reflecting 
on his etching, both as regards freedom of handling and pictorial quality. There is, indeed, a 
marked progress already noticeable in his later plates. Bvrickyards at Revere exhibits more 
breadth, and is more concentrated in effect, than any of his other etchings, although the particu- 
lar effect sought is of that comparatively easy kind which depends upon dark silhouettes relieved 
against a luminous background. In his other plates he is more inclined to strive for the bright- 
ness of sunshine, and the promise held out by the one which accompanies this notice, with its 
attractive glimpse of the sea in the distance, justifies the wish that he may continue to work in 
the same direction. Twilight and gloom are well enough in their way, but we don’t want them 
always. It is much healthier for body and soul to soar up to the sunlight with the lark, —at 
least occasionally. 








S. R. KOEHLER. 
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NEW ETCHINGS BY THOMAS MORAN. 





INCE the publication of the short notice devoted to Mr. Moran’s work in the first volume 
of the REVIEW (see first division, page 151), he has added quite a number of plates to 
his wuvre, a list of which follows: — 


10. Zhe Rainbow. Signed with monogram. — Size of plate: Breadth, 8”; height, 3%". 
11. J/ontauk Ponds. Signed with monogram, and dated 1880. — B. 7%"; h. 3%". 

12. Bridgehampton Road. Signed with monogram, and dated 1880. — B. 114"; h. 8". 
13. A Southerly Wind. Signed with monogram. — B. 74"; h. 44". 

14. Morning. Signed with monogram. — B. 74"; h. 4)". Published herewith. 

15. A Sassafras Grove. Signed with monogram, and dated 1880. — B. 6}"; h. 3”. 

16. Zhree-Mile Harbor. Signed with monogram. — B. 6"; h. 43". 


17. The Sounding Sea. Signed with monogram, and dated 1880. — B. 113"; h. 6". 


18. Sand Dunes, Long Island Coast. Signed with monogram. — B. 12"; h. 6)". 

19. ln Northern Arizona. Not signed.— B. 9"; h. 6". 

20. Tower Falls, Yellowstone Park. Signed, T. Moran, 1880 (the initials interlaced). — B. 7}"; h. 113". 

21. Cedars on Sand Hills. Signed with monogram. — B. 74"; h. 53". (An experiment on a German- 
silver plate.) 


Many of these plates were etched on Long Island, directly from nature, and the feeling of 
nature has been most admirably preserved in them. Of the best qualities of these brilliant 
little works the plate herewith published is an excellent example. As we look at it we seem 
to enjoy again the mornings spent on the sea-shore, the exhilarating freshness and freedom of 
which still linger in our memory, and the vast expanse which spreads away into the distance 
before us gives to these few inches of paper the semblance of infinity. It is all space, air, and 
light. Notice, too, how cunningly color is suggested by the skilful use of subtile gradations and 
by contrasts. This is especially true of the sky, which readily suggests the splendid effects the 
artist loves so well. And the ever recurring wonder is the provoking simplicity of the means 
employed, tempting unsophisticated people to imagine that this is an easy thing to do. Of the 
good use to be made of blank paper, which has so often been admired in the work of other 
etchers, a better example could hardly be found than in the sheet of water which here reflects 
tha light of the sun. Critically-minded people may say that there is a lack of concentration, 
and that the lights and shadows are not treated logically. But so long as the higher logic of 
art governs the whole, so long as the spirit of the scene has been caught, and the spirit within 
us is moved in response, it were folly to mar our enjoyment by fault-finding. Besides, who 
ever did see concentration in nature on a bright morning? 

Nearest to our Morning in the delightful qualities which I have tried to point out stand 7he 
Rainbow (10), A Southerly Wind (13), and Three-Mile Harbor (16), although it is hardly fair 
to particularize these plates in apparent, but unmerited depreciation of the others. A Southerly 
Wind, however, deserves special mention, as it is “kept together” to a degree not often noticed 
in Mr. Moran’s work. Some diversity of opinion will probably be aroused by Zhe Sounding 
Sea (17), which is admirable in the movement of the waves in the middle distance and distance, 
but leaves room for doubt as to the forms assumed by the scattering breakers in the foreground. 

It may unhesitatingly be affirmed that among these twelve plates is to be found some of the 
freshest and healthiest work yet done by an American etcher, and it is pleasant to know that, 
on the strength of their testimony to his abilities, Mr. Moran has been elected a fellow of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers lately organized in England. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 
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THE NEW FRESCOS 


IN THE 


BENEDICTINE ABBEY AT MONTE CASSINO. 
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in recent times, painting has been tending to 
dispense with originality, and sink down into 
a skilful reproduction ot reality, it is easy 
to see the great defect of our day, the want 
of an actual, life-shaping belief in the ideal. 
Painters, for the most part, are so absorbed 
in the ow to express, that they have lost all 
interest in the what. Hardly one strives to 
penetrate beneath the surface, to draw forth 
and embody the actuality, the eternal purpose 
of nature, or to find a form adequate to such 
embodiment. It may be argued that the mere 
technical preparation which so completely en- 
gages the attention of the artists of our day 


is a most necessary one for the expression of 
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a new and glorious ideal, whose reality has 
not yet entirely revealed itself to us. But it 
was to be expected that this tendency of art 
to forget its true functions should at last 
bring about a reaction. Men, especially if 
certain of their faculties have been abnormally 


developed, may for a time content themselves 
with the real, and find delight in it; but it is only for a time. 





Fig. 1. —St. BENEDICT. 


Sooner or later, their super- 
sensual nature asserts itself, and demands ideality, i.e. actuality or spiritual freedom. Perhaps 
nowhere has the reaction against the current realism in painting shown itself so plainly, or with 
such splendid results, as in the frescos with which the recently repaired cells of St. Benedict, at 
Monte Cassino, are now being decorated, and some of which are here represented in illustrations 
made from the heliotypes from the original cartoons, published for sale by the monks of Monte 
Cassino. Of course, neither the heliotypes nor the engravings from them can give any notion 
of the splendor which color adds to these works; still they will help the reader to understand 
better what I have to say about them. The thoughts which they express have nothing in com- 


mon with that ideal of the future before alluded to. But as the older ideal which they embody 


has not yet become obsolete for a large part of humanity, they deserve careful consideration 
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by all. Before, however, we proceed to such a consideration, it will be necessary to say a few 
words by way of introduction. 

Monte Cassino, the oldest, largest, and most celebrated monastery in Europe, stands on the 
summit of a high and steep hill in Campania, overlooking the splendid valley of the Garigliano, 
It occupies the site of an ancient Pelasgic or Etruscan town, probably named Casinum, of 
whose Kyklopean walls extensive and imposing remains are still to be seen. When, in later 
times, a new town was built at the foot of the hill, the old town became its citadel, and was 
occupied by a sacred grove and temples to Apollo (called here, apparently, Deluentius), 
Venus, and Jupiter. These divinities were still honored with worship in A.D. 529, when St. 
Benedict, now forty-nine years old, having been driven from Subiaco by the malignity of his 
neighbors and the demoralization of his ill-disciplined monks, came here, divinely guided,! and 
accompanied by three ravens and his two earliest disciples, St. Placidus and St. Maur, to take 
possession of a tract of land which had been presented to him by the patrician Tertullus, the 
father of Placidus. It seems impossible that Christianity should not have been preached at 
Casinum before that time; but, possibly owing to the utter confusion, anarchy, and darkness 
caused by the inroads of the barbarians, the population, finding no help in the Christian God, 
had fallen back upon their old and never quite forgotten divinities. At all events, according to 
the tradition, idolatry there was. Dante (Paradiso, XXII.) makes St. Benedict say: — 

“That mountain on whose slope Cassino stands 
Was frequented of old upon its summit 
By a deluded folk and ill-disposed ; 
And I am he who first up thither bore 
The name of Him who brought upon the earth 
The truth that so much sublimateth us. 
And such abundant grace upon me shone 


That all the neighboring towns I drew away 
From the impious worship that seduced the world.” 2 


The saint, on his arrival, began at once to preach the Gospel to the natives, and so great 
was his success that he was soon allowed to hew down the grove on the top of the hill, and 
to turn the temple of Apollo into an oratory sacred to St. Martin. On the highest point of the 
hill, where a great hypezthral altar to Apollo had stood, he built an oratory to St. John the 
Baptist. This done, the saint proceeded to establish himself and his disciples in the old citadel, 
of which, no doubt, the entire walls were then standing. It contained, amongst other buildings, 
which he appropriated to various uses, an ancient tower of Roman construction, in which 
he took up his own abode. This consisted of an upper and a lower chamber, communicating 
by means of a stair. He seems to have lived chiefly in the former, using the latter partly as 
a storehouse and partly as a chamber for his visitors. The upper chamber had two windows, 
one looking southward toward Capua, the other westward toward Piumarola, where the saint's 
sister, Saint Scolastica, having followed her brother from Subiaco, founded a convent for women. 

Round this ancient tower the monastery of St. Benedict gradually rose. It appears to have 
been of no great size, and to have consisted of a common dormitory, a refectory, a kitchen, a 
cellar, and a hospice, all on the level of the lower story of St. Benedict’s tower. As soon as 
the saint had thus secured an abode for his followers, his next care was to provide for them a 
rule, by the strict observance of which they might avoid falling into those disorders which had 
driven him from Subiaco. This famous rule, the Regula Sancti Benedicti, is supposed to have 
been written in the lower chamber of the tower. It would not be too much to say, that, with 
the exception of the New Testament, this is the most famous of Christian documents. To it 

1 In giving an account of these frescos I have tried to put myself in the position of the persons by whom and for whom they 


were painted. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities of God’s nature to decide positively whether he can or cannot 


perform miracles; but, in either case, it is better to study art products sympathetically from within, than condescendingly from 
without. 


2 Longfellow’s translation. 
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edeed te clue Fig. 2. — THE LAST CONVERSATION OF ST. BENEDICT AND ST. SCOLASTICA. 

all that the dirty, ignorant, undisciplined monks of the Greek Church ever do. St. Benedict 
had evidently seen enough of such monasticism, even in the West, to convince him that it was 
of no benefit either to the monks themselves or to the world. Assured that not even prayer 
could free men from that first curse of labor, “which hath a blessing in’t,” he chose for 
the motto of his rule, Ova et labora,—‘ Pray and labor”; pray with speech and with song, 
labor with hand and with head. And this is what the sons of St. Benedict, numbered by 
thousands and tens of thousands, have been doing for well-nigh fourteen hundred years. But 
this is not the place to rehearse what they have done for agriculture and the useful arts, or for 
literature, science, music, and the fine arts. St. Benedict continued to govern the monastery and 
the order founded by him for about sixteen years. During this time he was unwearying in his 
efforts for the good of his flock, and, like all the great saints of those days, performed many 
miracles and saw many visions. He lived to see his order established in Sicily and France by 
his two first faithful disciples, St. Placidus and St. Maur. His sister, as has been already 
said, had founded a convent for nuns at Piumarola, in the plain below Monte Cassino, and the 
two were in the habit of meeting, once a year, at a spot half-way between their respective 
abodes, in order to converse upon heavenly things. On the last occasion they ever saw each 
other, St. Scolastica, feeling that her end was near, and wishing to detain her unwilling 
brother for the night, for the sake of spiritual conversation, asked God to grant her that favor, 
whereupon there came on such a tempest of rain, thunder, and lightning, that St. Benedict felt 
he had a sufficient excuse for a breach of his own rule. On the following day, St. Scolastica 
died, and from the Piumarola-ward window of his tower, St. Benedict saw her soul, in the form 
of a dove, ascend into heaven. Her body was removed to Monte Cassino, and interred beneath 
the altar of the Oratory of St. John the Baptist, in a rock tomb, which St. Benedict had pre- 
pared for himself, and to which he followed her a few months afterwards, in March, 543. There 
their ashes still rest. 

The monastery built by St. Benedict was destroyed, as he had prophesied, by the Lom- 
bards, in 589, and was not rebuilt until 718, the monks living meanwhile for the most 
part in Rome, in a house near the church of St. John in Lateran. The second monastery 
built by St. Petronax (Abbot, 718-751), was destroyed by the Saracens in 889. This time 
the monks retired to Teano (where the original of St. Benedict's Rule perished, among many 
other valuable things, in a conflagration), and afterwards to Capua. It was not till the year 
949 that the monastery was again fit for occupation. The third edifice was destined to a long 
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and glorious existence, becoming one of the first seats of learning in the world, and harboring 
within its walls such men as St. Thomas Aquinas, Boccaccio, etc. It was destroyed by an 
earthquake in the year 1350, after having been robbed and pillaged by Louis, king of Hungary, 
and a condottiero, Giacomo Papone di Pignatoro. This was the last time the monastery was 
entirely destroyed. It underwent many vicissitudes, indeed, afterwards, and even as late as 1799 
was pillaged, in the most brutal way, by the French revolutionary soldiers; but the building has 
for the most part been spared. Begun in 1362, it has been gradually approaching its present 
enormous dimensions for more than five hundred years. The present splendid church, a perfect 
jewel, was begun in 1648, and dedicated in 1727. 

Some years ago, an American Benedictine, Abbot Wimmer of St. Vincent’s, Penn., sug- 
gested the idea of celebrating with due pomp the fourteen-hundredth anniversary of St. Bene- 
dict’s birth. This idea, having been favorably received by the Abbot of Monte Cassino (the 
Prior is an American), was communicated to the Benedictines all over the world. At a meet- 
ing of German abbots, held at Salzburg, on the occasion of the election of Father Eder as 
head of the monastery there, the Abbot of St. Martin’s in Hungary agreed to interest the 
abbots of Europe and America in the matter, and Abbot Walter of Beuron in Prussia under- 
took to supply artists to decorate the cells of St. Benedict at Monte Cassino, which, it was 
understood, were being excavated and repaired under the auspices of the abbot of that place. 
Indeed, as early as 1873, the monks of Monte Cassino, encouraged by Cardinal Bartolini,’ had 
begun to examine the remains of St. Benedict’s monastery, with a view, chiefly, of discovering 
the original entrance. The excavations, however, were not begun until about the beginning of 
1877. The discovery of the entrance awakened the desire to make further search, and thus one 
thing led to another, until it was at last decided to excavate, restore, and decorate all that 
remained of the sixth-century edifice. The work was a stupendous one, and demanded great 
outlay of time, labor, skill, research, and money. A number of workmen, varying from a 
hundred to a hundred and forty, were occupied for over three years in the manual labor of 
excavating and restoring. The research necessary for identifying the various remains discovered 
was supplied chiefly by Joseph Quandel, a learned monk of Monte Cassino; the skill, by the 
monks from Beuron; and the money, for the most part, by the various monasteries of the order. 
The result was, that, with the help of architectural remains and carefully sifted documentary 
evidence, it was found possible to restore in large part to its original condition the monastery 
of St. Benedict, and to decorate it in a manner worthy of its historical and religious impor- 
tance. In order to preserve from further injury the ancient vaulted gateway running under St. 
Benedict’s tower, a new and splendid entrance into the monastery was last year opened, to the 
east of the tower, between the foresteria and the archives. 

The accompanying ground plans will show the shape and disposition of the rooms now in 
process of decoration. A represents the lower, B the upper story: — 

1. Door leading from great court of present monastery. 2. Vestibule to both stories. 
3. Descent to great stair leading to lower story. 4. Large room, divided into two parts by an 
arch. 5. Small antechamber. 6. Choir of the monks. 7, 8. St. Benedict’s cell, now divided 
into two by a wall; the part marked 7 considerably heightened. 9-11. Sacristy and other 
offices. 12. Great stair leading to lower story. 13. Great arched entrance to the same. 
14. Room now called Hall of the Monastic Virtues, with arched window giving a view of 
lower cell, 18. 15. Small room with altar, near the entrance to the original monastery. 
16. Part of ancient dormitory, the rest of which is now occupied by the Chapel of the Mater 
Dolorosa. 17. Hall of the Saints of Monte Cassino. 18. Lower cell of St. Benedict, over the 
ancient entrance. 

Six of these chambers contain altars, which, with one in a niche to the right of the tower 


! This eminent personage has written a work on the recent excavations, entitled, Z’Antico Cassino e il primitive Monastero di 
S. Benedetto restituito alla Luce dai suoi Ruderi. Monte Cassino, 1880. Large 4to. 64 pp. 9 plates in color. 
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entrance, were consecrated at the recent great festival, May 15-19, 1880. The apartments to be 
decorated number fifteen. 

The charge of restoring and decorating these chambers (Stauze) was placed in the hands of 
the German Benedictine monks from Beuron, who form a sort of school of religious art, under 
the direction of Father Lenz, who 
joined the order only about three 
years ago. The following are the 
names of the chief artists: — 
Desiderius Lenz, architect and 
sculptor; Gabriel Wiiger, painter ; 
Lucas Steiner, painter; Leander 
Haller, architect and painter; Jo- 
seph Leibinger, sculptor. The 
last, a pupil of Lenz, is not a 
monk. These five were assisted 
by four lay brothers, so that the 
total number of artists was nine. 
The first four, previous to enter- 
ing upon the monastic life, had 





taken a full course in art at the 


Munich Academy, and afterwards 
Fig. 3. —GROUND PLAN 


studied ancient and early Christian A. OF THE LOWER SANCTUARY. B. OF THE UPPER SANCTUARY. 


art for many years in Berlin, 

Niirnberg, Florence, and Rome, so that it was not out of dilettanteism, but with full consciousness 
of the methods and aims of art, past and present, that they abandoned the current realism and 
betook themselves to ideal art, which is, at bottom, always religious. They, moreover, showed 
the earnestness of their convictions, and their sense of the close relationship of art to religion, by 
abandoning the world, with its transient realities, and devoting themselves to ideality and God. 

The subject which most naturally suggested itself for the decoration of the newly recovered 
chambers was the life of Benedict the Saint. Not the entire, merely human, life of the man, 
with its thousandfold inharmonious, inartistic details, but the epic part of it, that which, guided 
by a single great, conscious, ideal purpose, had a beginning, an episodic development full of 
struggles and victories, and an end all victory,—victory in which the human and temporal was 
triumphed over by the divine and the eternal. The purpose of the artists being, therefore, an 
ideal one, they used the external life and form of the saint only as a convenient means of 
expressing his inner life and character. They, accordingly, put away all that was merely natural 
and temporal in him, and tried to show that of which nature and time are but the garment. 
The real does not express the ideal: the transient is but the ephemeral fashion of the eternal. 
Not copies from nature, therefore, but forms stolen in hours of inspiration from the divine, 
are what we have a right to demand from the artist. 

The plan of decoration was for the most part worked out, and the cartoons drawn, by Lenz, 
—Don Desiderio, as the monks call him,—a large, handsome man, about forty-five years of 
age, with broad, generous forehead, full, clear, mirthful, candid eyes, masculine features, and a 
splendid beard, falling down over his breast like a patriarch’s. In doing so, he seems to have 
kept five objects steadily before him: — 

1. To adhere strictly to the ideal and religious. 2. To use all the most suitable means for 
the expression of it, in whatever art— Egyptian, Assyrian, Etruscan, Greek, Byzantine, or 
Christian — they might be found. Each contributed something we cannot afford to lose. 3. To 
transform with the spirit of Christianity whatever he borrowed, and so bring perfect harmony 
into the whole. The result is an inexpressible devotional unity. 4. To exhibit or indicate in 
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5. To combine perfect correct- 








ness and extreme beauty of draw- 
ing with splendor and simplicity 
of coloring.! 

Let us now, possessed of this 
preliminary information, pay a 
visit to the cells of St. Benedict. 
Before passing through the outer 








gateway (1, see plan),— which 








will soon be closed by bronze 





doors, nineteen feet high, adorned 














with reliefs, and surmounted by 








a relief representing the Virgin 
adored by St. Benedict and St. 
Fig. 4. — THE MIRACLE OF THE FLour. Scolastica, 




















let us read the motto 





” 


upon the side-posts, —‘“ Venite, exultemus Domino!” —and, putting away all earthly interests, 
enter with devotional spirit to behold with unsealed eyes a vision of the eternal. 

This done, we find ourselves in the room marked 2, which may be regarded as a vesti- 
bule or introduction to the whole. On the wall to the left are figures of the various Old 
Testament patriarchs, whose single characteristic virtues were combined in St. Benedict: — 
Abraham representing faith and obedience; Isaac, sacrifice; Jacob, wisdom; Moses, the gift of 
legislation; Elijah, contemplation; and Elisha, the gift of miracles. On the sides of the door 
by which we entered are figures of St. Antony and St. Basil, the great fathers of Oriental 
monasticism. On the right-hand wall, on the side of the door marked 3, are represented 
Gregory the Great, writing the Life of St. Benedict,? and Peter the Deacon. On the other 
side are the four abbot saints, from whose lips St. Gregory drew his information, Simplicius, 
Constantine, Valentinianus, and Honoratus. On the sides of the door in the fourth wall are 
two angels. This door itself deserves careful study. The granite side-posts and lintel are 
adorned with reliefs, which at a distance seem Egyptian, but upon nearer approach are seen to 
be most Christian. The figures— graceful angels kneeling amid palms, in the attitude of deep 
devotion, and almost lifted from the ground on their great outstretched, sphinx-like wings of 
prayer —are, unlike Egyptian figures, carved in low, perfectly flat relief, and polished, while the 
background is left rough. Nothing of the Egyptian has been retained but the awful sense of 
massiveness and eternity. A fitting doorway for the home of St. Benedict! 

Passing through this, we find ourselves in the long vaulted, arch-divided room, marked 4, in 
which are depicted the various events in the life of St. Benedict, from the time he left Subiaco 
to the time when his monastery was fully established at Monte Cassino. On the two sides of 





' Certain imperfections in drawing which are noticeable in the cartoons have been corrected in the frescos. 


? It was from this work, still extant, that Don Desiderio drew his facts, and something of his inspiration, in regard to the life of 
St. Benedict. 
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the entrance we see St. Benedict leaving Subiaco, and arriving at Monte Cassino with his two 
faithful disciples, his ravens, and his angel guides. On the wall to the left are four pictures: — 

1. St. Benedict, after his arrival at Monte Cassino, praying before the “Monte Venere” for 
the conversion of the heathen. (The stone on which he knelt and left the mark of his knees 
is still shown at the abbey.) 2. The destruction of the temple and the burning of the grove of 
Apollo. Devils are taking furious flight in all directions. 3. St. Benedict preaching the gospel 
to the people of Cassino. 4. St. Benedict showing St. Martin, whom he found bound by his 
foot with a chain in a cavern near Monte Cassino, that the Christian ascetic must be bound 
only by the chain of love. 

On the wall facing the entrance we see St. Benedict directing the workmen who are building 
his monastery. In the crescent above, between two cypresses, is the tower of St. Benedict, with 
streams of blessing flowing from its foundation, (this tower and the streams appear on the arms 
of Monte Cassino,) and on either side St. Peter and St. Paul. On the right-hand wall are five 
pictures, representing the difficulties which St. Benedict had to encounter from evil spirits in the 
construction of his monastery : — 

1. St. Benedict scaring the Devil away from a stone which his workmen had found immovable. 
2. St. Benedict causing the false fire to disappear with which the Devil had frightened the monks, 
when, having found in their diggings a small image of Apollo, they threw it against the kitchen 
wall. The image went through the wall, and seemed to set the whole kitchen on fire. 3. A 
young monk crushed to pieces by the falling of a wall. 4. The same monk carried in a shroud 
to the cell of St. Benedict. 5. St. Benedict, by prayer, restoring the monk to life and soundness. 

In the small room, marked 5, which we next enter, there are various simple decorations, 
and a dove flying between palms. The appropriateness of this symbolism need not be dwelt 
upon. The palms, if conventional, are exceedingly beautiful, and the dove has wings like those 
of Assyrian figures. Is not Noah’s dove with the palm-branch typical ? Over the door leading 
into the next room is the dedicatory inscription : — 


“ Dei et Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi Ac Divi Patris Benedicti 
Deipere Virginis Mariz Nomini dedicatum.” 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


(Conclusion tn the next number.) 





Fig. 5. — Group FROM ‘‘ THE CULTIVATION OF THE ARTs.” 




















SASKIA VAN ULENBURGH. 
































SASKIA VAN ULENBURGH. 
PHOTOTYPIC REPRODUCTION OF AN ETCHING BY UNGER. 


From A DrawinG By REMBRANDT. 


at least of 





HE loves of the poets, 


and their re- 





the modern poets, 
lations to the female sex in general, 
have been importdnt factors in their 
lives, and fruitful sources of inspira- 
tion in their works. Dante’s Beatrice, 


Petrarca’s Laura, the experiences of 
Goethe and of Byron, occur to every 
one’s mind the moment this theme is 
touched upon. As less familiar evi- 
dence, but none the less valuable, the 
poetry of the 


Minnesanger may be cited. 


Troubadours and the 
The sub- 
ject has indeed been so often spoken 
and written about that it has become 
rather stale. 

The loves of the artists, on the con- 
trary, have attracted comparatively but 
little attention. We have, indeed, heard 
a good deal about Raphael’s Fornarina, 
but the unfeeling processes of modern 
research have thrown a doubt upon the 
portraits which go under that name, 
and the existence, even, of the pretty 
baker—who will nevertheless remain 
immortal—has been denied. One of 
the- best known of artist’s wives is 
Diirer’s ‘“ Hausfrau” Agnes, in whom 
no one will look for a source of inspi- 
ration to her husband, in spite of the 
vigorous whitewashing lately given her 
character. Michelangelo’s deep-rooted 
affection for Vittoria Colonna came too 
late in life to exercise any effect in the 
shaping of his character, and nothing 
is known of his earlier love affairs — if 


ever he had any. Lionardo da Vinci, 
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also, saving the rumors that float about Mona 
Lisa, stands before us loveless. By way of gain- 
saying, the case of Quentin Matsys, “the black- 
smith of Antwerp,” might be cited, who for the 
sake of a fair damsel became one of the master 
painters of his time; but this is a popular 
legend, and as a rule it may be affirmed that 
the loves of the artists have exercised but little 
influence upon their lives, as they reveal them- 
selves to us through their works. 

There is, however, one marked exception, — 





the first love (of which we have any record) of 
Rembrandt. Saskia van Ulenburgh was the 
bright, particular star of the great artist’s career, 


SASKIA VAN ULENBURGH. 


wae ° ° FROM AN ETCHING BY REMBRANDT. 
the brilliant luminary which shed a gentle glow 


upon eight short years of his life, and left him in gloom and darkness when the hand of death 
had swept it from his firmament. Not that he gave himself up to despair, or failed in his 
powers, —his great energy saved him from that, and he went on creating as before,—but it 
seems as if his good angel had gone from him with Saskia. Disaster follows upon disaster 
after her death, and his life, at no time very clearly discernible, is more and more shrouded in 
mystery. Nor did his art entirely escape the consequences. For when Saskia disappeared from 
among the living, there also disappeared in Rembrandt’s art one of the most radiant figures that 
point ever fixed upon copper, or brush upon canvas. 

Saskia van Ulenburgh was of good family, being the daughter of Rombertus van Ulenburgh, 
jurisconsult, of Leeuwarden, in Friseland. It is not known how Rembrandt came to make her 
acquaintance. The first portrait which he painted of her is dated 1633;! the year following 
she became his wife, and from that time up to the date of her death, which occurred in 1642, 
his hands were kept busy, drawing, etching, and painting her portrait in costumes and 
positions of the most varied kind. Many of these are well known, as, for instance, the cele- 
brated portrait of Rembrandt holding his wife upon his knees, or the etching dated 1636 
(Blanc 203), which represents the artist working at a table, with his wife seated by him. But 
one of the most pleasing, although less known portraits of Saskia, is the one which is given at 
the head of this article, reproduced from a capital etching by Unger, originally published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst. The original, preserved in the Print Cabinet at Berlin, is exe- 
cuted with a silver point upon parchment, and acquires an additional interest from the inscrip- 
tion it bears, which runs as follows: —“ Dit is naer myn huysvrouw geconterfeit do sy 21 jaer 
oud was den derden dach als wy getroudt waeren de 8° junyus 1633.” (This was drawn after 
my wife when she was 21 years old the third day when we were married the 8th june 1633.) 
This inscription, oddly enough, is totally at variance with the official documents concerning 
Rembrandt’s marriage, which are yet in existence. According to these the young pair was 
legally inscribed in the marriage register, before the publication of the third ban, on June 1oth, 
1634, while the marriage rite was not performed until the 22d of the same,month. Mr. Vosmaer 
has not the courage to doubt the genuineness of this exquisite little sketch, and yet the inscrip- 
tion shakes his confidence. Mr. Bode accepts it without hesitation, although he acknowledges 
the insolubility of the enigma. But may not Rembrandt have added these lines years after the 
event, — possibly not until after the death of his beloved Saskia? Under such circumstances he 
might easily have been mistaken. Men have a bad memory for dates of this kind. Mr. Bode 
tries to forestall the solution here proposed, by saying that the drawing and the writing were 


1 Vosmaer, Rembrandt, etc., p. 48 (1st ed.): “La premiére en date est la Saske de Dresde, datée 1633.” But on p. 429 he 
mentions, “La femme de R..... Signé et daté 1632.” 
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evidently executed with the same point, and therefore simultaneously. But the argument is not 
conclusive, as it is not impossible to find points or pencils of the same quality in different years. 

To the year 1636 Mr. Vosmaer attributes an etching (Blanc 250), with three studies of 
female heads, the upper of which, here reproduced by phototype process, again represents 
Saskia, in a position similar to that shown in the drawing, but reversed. In the few years 
intervening the maiden has developed into full womanhood, but she has retained the sparkle of 
her eyes, the mobility of her nostrils, and the pleasant expression that plays about her mouth. 
A mournful interest, finally, would attach to the etching known as The Woman with the Big 
Bonnet, or The Sick Woman (Blanc 202, see tailpiece), if the title, Zhe Dying Saskia, given to 
it by some writers, should prove to be correct. There seems little resemblance, however, even 
if we allow for the sad havoc that sickness may have made with the beauty of the still youth- 
ful wife. 

But Saskia did not leave the traces of her influence upon her husband’s work in well- 
authenticated portraits only. She served him as a model in various ways, now being introduced 
bodily in historical compositions, now used only as a motive, “more or less surrounded,” says 
Mr. Vosmaer, “by the nimbus of phantasy.” There are quite a number of pictures which have 
hitherto been known under all sorts of fanciful names, in which more or less striking resem- 
blances to Saskia have been detected. A picture of this kind, I am inclined to think, — if the 
skilful needle of Unger is to be trusted,—is The Fewish Bride, which accompanies this notice. 
I am aware that there are several difficulties in the way. In the first place, the originality of 
the picture (which, be it said in passing, was also etched by Georg Friedrich Schmidt in the 
year 1769) has been attacked. But Mr. Bode is again its champion. In the second place, 
the canvas is dated 1641, one year before the death of Saskia, and yet the face is younger 
even than that of the drawing dated 1633. But what of that? May not Rembrandt have 
painted the picture from an earlier sketch, or even from memory? Mr. Bode calls attention to 
the costume and the manner of wearing the hair, “which we find almost regularly in the 
portraits of his wife Saskia.” The general form of the face, the eyes, the nose, and the mouth, 
certainly are of the same type as in the other portraits, and it is this typical resemblance 
probably that leads Mr. Bode to conjecture the original to have been a relative of the artist. 
We might take her for a younger sister of Saskia, did we not know that she was herself the 
youngest of six sisters. 

The painting from which the etching was made is in the possession of Count Dr. Karl 
Lanckoroncki, of Vienna. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 











THE DYING SASKIA (?). 


FROM AN ETCHING BY REMBRANDT. 
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OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 





SECOND ARTICLE. 


HE china made at Bow (Figs. 11 and 12) is heavier 
and less fine than the Chelsea, which it imitated. 
Bacon, the sculptor, has the credit of modelling certain 
of the figures, some of which are fine and valuable. 
The works appear to have been in frequent pecuniary 
difficulties, and their career was even shorter than that 
of the Chelsea factory. I have rarely met with any 
very important objects of Bow manufacture, and con- 
sequently have seldom heard of any high prices being 
given for specimens. The earlier productions strongly 
resemble those of Chelsea, and unmarked pieces often 
cannot be classed with absolute certainty. The later 
productions, emulating the more finished styles of 
Sévres and Dresden, are generally failures. I am in- 
disposed to quote any factory marks as belonging to 
Bow. The anchor and dagger are frequently claimed; 
but I think that Chelsea marks were not unusually 
employed when any at all were thought necessary, and 
that the anchor and dagger which are certainly to be 
found upon Bow were intended to make the articles 


pass current for Chelsea. Workmen’s marks are not 
at all uncommon. 








An obscure manufactory of porcelain was in exist- 
ence at Derby as early as the year 1752, and as no 
marked pieces of Derby are known before the Chelsea 
and the Derby marks, as well as factories, were united, 
twenty or thirty years later, a good deal of unmarked 
Derby porcelain is to be accounted for. To this source many pieces must be ascribed, which are 
expected by dealers to do duty as Chelsea. Unmarked figures and uncertain specimens looking 
like an inferior quality of Chelsea are likely to have originated in this early Derby factory, which 
is recorded to have been first set up for the production of little models of animals and _birds.' 
The author of a handsome volume, Mr. John Haslem, himself one of the last survivors of a 
wonderfully talented series of painters at the old Derby works, states in a private letter to me 
“that it is improbable that any important pieces or services were allowed to leave the factory 
unmarked.” But he refers unquestionably to the Derby factory as reorganized at the period of 


Fig. 11.— Bow. 


FARNESE FLORA, MODELLED BY J. BACON, R.A. 
(About }.) 


SoutnH KEenstncTon Museum. 


! See the account of the first Derby works given by Prof. Jewitt in the third chapter of the second volume of Zhe Ceramic Art 
in Great Britain, published by Virtue & Co., 1878. 
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its uniting with Chelsea, for we have seen that the earliest 
known Derby mark — of a D and an anchor united — marks 
that exact epoch. At this period the fashion was all for 
classical ornament; and the old Derby vases of what is 
called the ‘Chelsea Derby period” will be found to hold 
their own in any company. Few specimens of Sévres or 
Dresden can show such flowers as were frequently painted 
by Billingsley and others upon Derby porcelain, and | 
think it is to be regretted that the only specimens illus- 
trated in two very creditable works upon porcelain pub- 
lished in the United States! are taken from a date when 
the factory had fallen into a state of recognized decadence. 

The double-handled cups now called “ chocolate cups” 
(Fig. 13) were made as “caudle cups,” and a pair of them 
was bought some years ago from a well-known dealer in 
Castle Street, Leicester Square, for £18. The same dealer 
endeavored to repurchase them a year or two ago for £50, 
and the owner would probably have no great difficulty in 
realizing £100. The views are considered to be by Bore- 
man, and the figure subjects by the younger Askew, who 


in quaint spelling enters them in his account to Mr. William 





Duesbury, the Derby proprietor, under date of July, 1794, 
—— thus: —‘“‘2 cadle cups first and scount lasson of love, 
sees Eaght Days, £2. 2. 0.” This will go to prove that very 

considerable pains were bestowed upon the finish of such 

CoLtecTiIon oF Lapy C, SCHREIBER. 

articles as these cups. It would be well to recall the fact 
that the earliest marked Derby bore for only a short period the Chelsea anchor combined with 
or placed above the initial D, which stood either for Derby, or for Duesbury the manufacturer, 
or for both. The earliest marks, taking the form of the crown and crossed sticks so well known, 
were traced in blue, in pink, or in puce; and ware of that period marked in those colors will 
be found of a fine quality of porcelain, nearly as soft as the pate tendre, creamy to look at, and 
velvety to the touch, like Chelsea. After 1812, or thereabout, the character of the ware changed, 
under Bloor’s proprietorship, both in material and in decoration, and the pieces were marked 
with the “Crown Derby” mark traced in vermilion, and also stamped by means of an impres- 
sion on the thumb of the workman from a metal plate. This is known as Bloor’s “thumb 
mark,” and is found in two forms, both in vermilion. 

Since the earliest Chelsea Derby times (Figs. 14 and 15) very 
finely modelled figures have been issued at Derby, for the most part 
without any other marks than the numbers of the models, and often 
the sizes, scratched or incised under the foot. The names of the 
figures and the numbers of the models were carefully recorded, and 
the tables containing them, to the number of three hundred and 
ninety, will be found in Mr. Haslem’s book. In the same way the 
models of the fine Old Derby vases were numbered and probably 


named as at Sévres, and the number will always be found incised 





under the base or foot of each vase. The writer claims to have dis- 


Fig. 13.— DERBY. 


covered this fact, which has been accepted by Mr. Haslem and other 


CHOCOLATE Cup. (About }.) : 
ss as eminent authorities, and which is important in preventing old Derby 
OLLECTION oF Mr. I. ASLEM, OF ™ - ° 

Dexey. vases from being passed off as the more expensive Chelsea. Although 


1 Prime’s Pottery and Porcelain, pp. 369, 370, 371, and Miss Jennie J. Young’s Ceramic Art, pp. 378, 379. 
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doubtless some charming bits of painting have 
been executed upon porcelain of the late or 
“Bloor period,” they are exceptional, most of 
this ware being over colored and over gilt, bear- 
ing hideous and distorted “Japan patterns,” per- 
haps a trifle uglier upon Bloor marked Derby 
than upon any other porcelain. 

The artist Billingsley had been a pupil of Bore- 
man, and, having acquired such repute as a painter 
of flowers as to have influenced that branch of 
decoration down perhaps to the present day, ap- 
parently turned his attention to the mixing of 
pastes, and he left the Derby works just before 
the end of the century to take charge of that 
branch in a small manufactory then just estab- 
lished at Pinxton, in the same county. The por- 
celain made at Pinxton (Fig. 17) is of two quali- 
ties appreciably unlike, but both very superior to 
most of the wares of that day. One of these 
has a very fine, soft paste, resembling the beauti- 
ful but fragile china made afterward at Nantgarw. 
I think, however, that a gray tint in the paste 
induced Billingsley to change the mixture, there- 
by obtaining the very white loaf-sugary ware 
characterizing the second and less prized period 
of the manufacture. The works remained in ex- 
istence but a very few years, and are not re- 
markable for having produced any fine specimens 
of painting. The choice ornaments and services 
seem to have borne views in circular medallions, 
but of a much slighter quality of painting than 
that upon Derby. The white porcelain manufac- 
tured last is commonly decorated with sprigs, 
either in color or in gold, and the ware strongly 
resembles French work of the 
same date. A particular type 
of upright French vase with 
swan-neck handles is frequent- 
ly passed off for Pinxton and 
Nantgarw, though the one is of 
very hard paste, and the other 
two extremely soft. Pinxton 
ware is seldom marked, one or 
two services only being known 
with the script P (accompanied 
by numerals indicating the pat- 
tern), which adds materially to 
the value of specimens. 

Billingsley left the Pinxton 
works after a year or two, and 


Fig. 14.— CHELSEA DERBY. 


PAIR OF VASE 


s. (About 


4.) 


CoLLecTion OF Lorp SCARSDALE. 


Fig. 15.— CHELSEA DERBY. 


PAIR OF GROUPS OF 


LOVERS. 


(About 3.) 


CoLvecTion oF Lapy C. SCHREIBER. 


Fig. 16.— DERBY. 


PAIR OF JARDINIERES AND VASE. 


COLLECTION OF THE AUTHOR. 


(About 3.) 
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Fig. 17. — PINXTON JARDINIERE. 
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(About 4.) 


CottecTion oF Mr. I. 





Fig. 18. — WORCESTER 


EARLY STYLE PLATE. (About }.) 


seems afterward to have been engaged in 
decorating china at various small work- 
shops which he established. After going 
to Pinxton it is probable that he was oc- 
cupied exclusively in the mixing-room, and 
in superintending the new establishment. 
During the many years intervening be- 
tween his employment there and the joint 
foundation by himself and Walker of the 
Nantgarw factory, it is impossible to fol- 
low his movements. At one time he was 
at Coalport, where he is understood to 
have left a perceptible influence among 
the flower painters, although it is probable 
that none of his own painting there can 
be identified. He was also at Worcester, 


—_ an which place he seems to have left in dis- 


grace; then, in 1814, he is found establish- 
ing the works at Nantgarw, for which the Dillwyns of 
Swansea furnished the necessary capital. Here a charm- 
ing porcelain was produced, resembling what had _ first 
been made at Pinxton, but without the gray tinge which 
marred that ware. Billingsley, however, soon left Nantgarw, 
and probably took with him the secret of his mixing, since 
the ware changed its character after his departure, and the 
works, unable to sustain their reputation, were discon- 
tinued. 

About 1751 the works at Worcester began to manu- 
facture modest tea services of a porcelain simply deco- 
rated upon the white surface with sprigs or flowers in 
blue, applied by a process of coarse printing under the 
glaze. (Fig. 18.) The system was unlike what was after- 
wards practised at Bristol, where flowers of similar charac- 


Couzzcrion or Ma. R. W. Buns, F.S.A., atc. ter were traced by hand. Although the Worcester paste 





Fig. 19. — WORCESTER. 


JuG, witH TRANSFER. (About 4.) 


GEOLOGICAL Museum, Lonpon. 


is nominally soft, like most other English porcelain, it is 
of a great variety of hardness, and specimens occur which might 
readily be mistaken for the true or Oriental porcelain. The fine 
decorations of a minute Japanese character, alluded to as “‘ Corean” 
when speaking of Chelsea, soon came in fashion at Worcester, and 
acquired there a distinctly local manner. A “transferred” or 
printed outline is the base of many of these early Japanese pat- 
terns, but the mechanical part of the decoration is pretty thor- 
oughly concealed by hand-painting. There is even more indi- 
viduality in another early Worcester style of treatment, which, 
though practised elsewhere, was brought to the highest perfection 
at Worcester, and obtained a remarkable popularity. This was 
the process of transfer obtained by means of an impression on 
paper from a copper plate. The paper bearing the impression, 
still wet, was applied to the glazed surface of the ware, which 
was then fired to render it indelible. Ross, a clever local en- 
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craver, and Hancock, already well known by his 
works for the Battersea enamels, beside other artists, 
engraved these copper plates with subjects expressly 
for the Worcester manufactory. The “transfers” 
(Fig. 19) are commonly found in black upon the 
plain surface of the porcelain; sometimes in a shade 
of brown, and in pink. Examples also appear where 
a few hasty washes of color give them the effect of 
paintings, but these are commonly found in com- 
bination with colored grounds, the “reserves” of 
which they occupy, and thus they fall under a dif- 
ferent head. 

When ill health formed the pretext for the sale 
of the Chelsea works, Mr. Sprimont, their proprie- 
tor, discharged several of his principal painters, 
who found employment at Worcester, where they 
soon changed the style and raised the standard of 
the decoration. To the date of their engagement 
may be ascribed the first appearance upon that 
ware of the rich decoration of ‘exotic birds,” as 
well as others of a kindred character, for which the 
manufactory became famous. (Fig. 21.) These 
motives usually formed the decoration of panels or 








Fig. 20.— WORCESTER. 
DISH AND TUREEN. (About }.) 


COLLECTION OF Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., ETC. 


“reserves,” bordered with beautiful gilt arabesques, upon objects grounded in a fine grosbleu, an 
equally fine “scaled blue” (known as the “salmon scale’), or in some other of the less com- 
mon ground colors. Although the same hand may be frequently recognized upon the bird 


paintings of Chelsea and Worcester, 
ing to the superior hardness of the 
colors sink into the glaze in a very 
do upon the fate tendre of old Sevres, 
the surface, and are perfectly appre- 





Fig. 21. — WORCESTER. 


THE WILLET VASES.— COLLECTION OF 







they have quite a different effect, ow- 
latter. In the case of Chelsea, the 
soft and attractive manner, as they 
while with Worcester they remain on 
ciable to the touch of the finger. 





THE AUTHOR. 
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The grounding in grosbleu was, of course, applied before the 
porcelain was glazed, but this, I believe, was not the case 
with all the grounds. It will be seen that a rare yellow 
“scale” was placed over the glaze; the turquoise ground 
of pieces almost invariably marked with the Dresden 


NESS 


“crossed swords,” appears to have been incorporated with 
it, while the fine apple-green derived from Chelsea has com- 
monly a most perceptible relief. 

The choicest specimens of old Worcester are undoubtedly 
those with blue or scaled blue grounds and panels, variously 
decorated. Rich services for the table, as well as vases, were 
grounded in these blues, and their panels painted in exotic 
birds, flowers, or very rarely with “‘ Watteau figures,” so called. 

The author of a very interesting work upon porcelain, 
published by the Messrs. Harper,’ has spoken rather slight- 
ingly of this decoration of ‘exotic birds,” and he remarks, 
in a chapter devoted to Worcester, that “the exotic birds 


Fig. 22.— WORCESTER. in bright plumage were common, resembling no known 
VASE PAINTED BY DONALDSON. 
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(About }-) birds, but looking pretty enough on porcelain.” A wood- 

Couscnon or Basou Rorucuna. cut given in evident illustration of this contains the un- 
mistakable representation of a peacock, which is an “exotic bird” never found upon authentic 
examples of old Worcester. The waved ribbon border 
appearing in the same illustration is also of an unusual 
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character. These exotic birds may be readily recognized 
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in any collection of drawings of Eastern birds, the colors 
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a little taken liberties with, perhaps, by artistic license. 
The “Watteau figures” have sometimes passed for 
Donaldson’s painting, but the student of porcelain need 
look no further for their origin than Hancock’s “ trans- 
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plates, from certain of which they are literally 
taken; while the occasional appearance on Chelsea of 
similar figures may be easily explained by the fact, that 
Hancock’s compositions were simply borrowed from the 
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prints of the day, as may be seen by comparison. 
Found upon either ware, the specimens with Watteau 
subjects are rare and highly prized. Among the Wor- 
cester pieces, a pair of lobed cups and saucers, with 
the blue scaled ground, having mutilated handles of the 
beautiful pierced model, were once sold by the Messrs. 
Christie for about £100. In Mr. Bohn’s first sale, March, 
1875, a pair of tiny vases, five inches high, decorated 
in this way, brought the sum of 4129 ($650), and at 
the Lonsdale sale, last year, specimens of a tea service 
with a turquoise ground, having three panels painted 
respectively with fruit, figures, and flowers, were sold for 
about £50 each. These latter had perfectly plain gilt 









Fig. 23.— WORCESTER. lines defining their panels, and lacked the beautiful gold 
WASHINGTON VasE. (About }.) arabesques characteristic of Worcester, where the quality 
U. S. Patent Orrice, Wasuincton, D.C. of the gilding was unexampled. 
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No specimens of Worcester have ever excited so much interest, 
however, as the set of tall beakers or vases painted by Donaldson 
(Fig. 22), with mythological subjects, which once formed a part 
of Mr. Louis Huth’s famous collection, and are now understood to 
have passed into that of Baron Rothschild for a sum of between 
£1,500 and £2,000, These vases were first exchanged in my 
neighborhood for a quarter-cask of sherry and a small glass con- 
servatory. Of the same model are the remains of a set of vases 
exhibited among the relics of Washington at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, where they were described as having been presented to the 
“Father of his country” by Mr. Samuel Vaughan, of London. 
(Figs. 23 and 24.) Through some extraordinary mistake these 
interesting ornaments, painted with animals and signed by O’Neale, 
have been called “Indian” by the authoress of a late work upon 
the keramic art;+ not Indian in the generally accepted sense of 
ware imported from China to meet foreign requirements, but actu- 
ally Indian, as applied to the apocryphal productions of Central 





Asia. Without entering upon the question of the probably Chinese 


Fig. 24.— WORCESTER. 


origin of all Indian porcelain belonging to both classes, I believe 


. . WASHINGTON VASE. (About }. 
that no reasonable doubt can exist with regard to the Worcester ' 4) 


origin of these “Washington vases,” which were carefully examined ™ % PAT#NT Ortce, Wastincron, D.C. 
by the veteran author, amateur, collector, and manufacturer, Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., etc., 
whose experience in Worcester china is allowed to be second to none in Europe, and who has 
unhesitatingly pronounced them to be Worcester. 

That the subject has been treated with some carelessness in the volume I have alluded to 
may be inferred from the fact that an illustration of three perfect vases accompanies the notice, 
while there is every reason to believe that there are now only two mutilated ones in existence. 
In writing from the Centennial Exhibition, the distinguished author of A Century of Potting at 
Worcester makes use of these words in reference to the Washington vases: —‘“ They are of 
the same forms as those recently acquired by Baron Rothschild. There is one centre vase and 
one side beaker. The centre vase is of the rich blue and gold with panels, the front panel 
being painted with a group of a lion and a lioness in a landscape, the reverse having a land- 
scape only. This vase has a cover, is richly gilt in the usual old Worcester style, and one 
handle has been broken off. Both handles of the side vase have been broken off: it is painted 
and gilt in a similar manner to the centre,” etc. 

Following the example set by other factories, that of Worcester adopted classical models 
toward the end of the century. 

The two Chamberlains, father and son, had left the employment of the works in 1784, when 
there had been a change of proprietorship, and had established, on their own account, a small 
workshop in the town of Worcester for the decoration of ware which they procured “in the 
white.” Fine paintings by young Chamberlain are found upon ornaments of this epoch. About 
the beginning of the present century the Chamberlains began to manufacture porcelain for 
themselves, and succeeded about 1812 in producing the beautiful “ Regent's body” for a royal 
service, which cost the Prince Regent upwards of £4,000. Two more royal services and a few 
others were manufactured of this exquisite quality of porcelain, but it was too expensive for 
general use. 

THOMAS L. WINTHROP. 


! Miss Jennie J. Young, in Ceramic Art. 


































THE EXHIBITIONS. 





IX.— PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED APRIL 4. CLOSED May 29.) 


OMPARED with the Exhibition which was held in the halls of the Pennsylvania Academy 
last fall, the present Spring Exhibition may certainly be called insignificant as a whole. 
3ut if we approach it with no more exalted expectation than that which would be 
awakened by any other American picture show of the usual kind, we shall find, not only 
that it holds its own tolerably well, but that it even offers an interest which is not always to 
be looked for on similar occasions. Our continually repeated and constantly multiplying 
exhibitions must necessarily be monotonous, and this without any fault of the artists. So 
long as we compel our painters to paint pictures on speculation, and to send them about 
the country at their own risk, we cannot in conscience ask them to try new experiments from year to year, for the 
purpose of giving freshness to our exhibitions. An artist happens to hit upon a certain class of subjects or effects 
which appeal to his own sensibilities and at the same time please the public, and it is natural enough that he 
should go on working the mine as long as it will pay. Indeed, he does a favor to the public by so doing, for there 
are always many customers to be supplied, and as he cannot possibly turn out enough stock in the space of — say 
a year or so, to satisfy the demands of his patrons, he must necessarily go on for several years. ‘To the impassioned 
art lover, who is very apt to be at the same time unpractical, unreasonable, and — worst of all — impecunious, this 
repetition very naturally becomes wearisome, and the unpleasant effect grows upon him, when, wandering from 
town to town in quest of exhibitions, he meets with the same things everywhere. ‘To him those few exceptional 
artists are a delight who are incessantly working at the solution of new problems, or who endeavor to pry into the 
secrets of Nature by hitherto untried passages, and to discover new charms in her ever-varying features. It is a 


rare treat for him also to come upon some young artist who seems destined to open new fields in the future, should 
the promises he holds out be redeemed. 





For these reasons the interest in the present Exhibition centres upon the works of Mr. Frank L. Kirkpatrick, 
a young Philadelphian artist who has lately returned from Munich. His Zz the Museum (generally, but improp- 
erly — owing to a concatenation of circumstances which cannot here be detailed — called Zhe Greek Rhyton in 
the Museum of Seville) represents a rich interior, with ladies and gentlemen in seventeenth-century costumes, 
who are examining an immense r/ytor, or drinking-horn, sculptured in white marble, and standing upon a 
pedestal of the same material. The picture excites admiration, not only by its technical skill, but also by its 
scheme of color, which is somewhat novel, being based upon the contrast of delicate greens with deep rich reds. 
The correctness of its drawing has been challenged, and there is some truth in this, so far as the perspective is 
concerned. But the figures, which are simply accessories, are so cleverly put in, and the whole work breathes 
such elegance, and evidences such a command of resources, that one cannot do otherwise than admire. In these 
days of technical legerdemain the fear is quite justified that an excess of skill may lead an artist into danger, if the 
skill is not disciplined by a constant reference to nature. If Mr. Kirkpatrick can escape this danger, and there is 
no reason why he should not, we may expect great things from him in future, 





a hope which his other contribu- 
tions, seen by themselves, would not, perhaps, have inspired. A second picture of much promise (to which the 
accompanying sketch does even less justice than such renderings usually do) is A A/exican Gala Day, Prep- 
arations for the Race, by Mr. H. R. Poore, of Philadelphia, who has recently shown also a couple of clever 
etchings. The composition is, indeed, somewhat scattered, consisting of separate groups rather than a well- 
constructed whole, and the color seems cold for the strong effect of sunlight ; but there is good workmanship 
in the picture, and a very excellent rendering of aerial perspective. It is pleasant, too, to see the skill of a young 
American artist applied to an American subject. Our own country, as well as our sister republic of Mexico, — not 
to speak of South America, — is full of subjects for those who have eyes to see them. — Among the artists who are 
ever seeking, Mr. Eakins occupies a high rank. His Biglen Brothers Practising,—two professional oarsmen 
in their boat at early morning, — although painted nine years ago (the picture is dated 1872), is quite fresh in 
interest. Like so many of this artist’s pictures, it impresses one as a scientific statement of form and light, rather 
than as an embodiment of movement and color. The two men are admirably drawn, but they seem to have been 
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A MEXICAN GALA DAY.— PREPARATIONS FOR THE RACE. 







By H. R. Poore.-— From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 





CLIFFS OF ST. LEVANT, CORNWALL. 


a 
By W. T. RICHARDS. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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arrested in their motion. The principal charm of the picture lies in the management of the light on the figures, 
and especially on the stone pier in the river, which, with very simple means, is carried almost to illusion. The two 
figures in the little water-color, Base-Ball Players Practising, being represented in a moment of suspense, 
when, with every muscle ready for action, they are watching the pitcher, are for that very reason much more satis- 
factory. Among other noteworthy pictures may be named Mr. Moss’s .A Bad Hand (a cardinal and an abbé at 
cards), Mr. Wordsworth Thompson’s Morning on the Towpath, Mr. Thom’s Diisseldorfish W7xter, and Miss 
Corson’s Boy with Censer, although the drawing of the hand which holds the censer may be open to doubt. 
Mr. Thomas Leaming ( Zhe Horizon of the Poor and The Ragpicker) seems to have socialistic tendencies, 
and has chosen the miseries of the poor for his theme,—a noble text to preach from, no doubt, if only the 
preaching were more skilful. To effect a complete cure of the yearning for the flesh-pots of Egypt, — or, in other 
words, the desire for state aid to art, — it will only need the frequent exhibition of such pictures as Mr. Rothermel’s 
Charge of the Pennsylvania Reserves across Plum Run, of which the State of Pennsylvania is the unfor- 
tunate owner. 





There will be small dissent, probably, from the choice of the committee who awarded the Mary Smith Prize to 
Miss Emily Sartain for her portrait, entitled AZarze. Broad in treatment, and full of feeling, although somewhat 
outré, in the management of the light, this head has what so many similar works lack, —the expression of inner 
life, in addition to the verisimilitude of outward form. It is cause for wonder that so few professional portrait- 
painters seem to appreciate the aid they might receive from skilfully managed effects of light in rendering their 
works impressive and pictorial. As a study of character Mr. Carl Marr’s Portrait of a Gentleman, which 
seems to betray the influence of Leibl, stands perhaps at the head of all the works of its class in the Exhibition, 
although its repose is somewhat disturbed by the curious treatment of the background. Miss S. H. Macdowell’s 
Portrait of a Gentleman, not quite harmonious in color, commends itself, nevertheless, by its pose and lighting. 
A curious similarity in treatment is noticeable in two Study Heads, both of them of old Scotchmen, one of which 
the catalogue attributes to Miss Lucy D. Holme, the other to Miss Rebekah T. Furness. One might almost be 
inclined to think that the catalogue must be mistaken. An deal Head, an attractive blonde in white, by Mr. F. 
W. Freer, has all the realistic qualities of a good portrait. 

Mr. W. T. Richards’s C7iffs of St. Levant, Cornwall, which has been given the place of honor, is an 
admirable specimen of the older school of landscape art, — solidly painted and carefully studied, with nothing of 
modern impressionism about it, and yet fresh and vigorous and airy. Similar in subject and in scheme of color to 
the King Arthur's Castle shown by Mr. Richards at the last Exhibition of the American Water Color Society, it 
is nevertheless much more successful. Quite the opposite is Mr. Shearer’s treatment, who is at his best in an 
effective water-color, Evening in Holland, which might pass for a somewhat sober Currier. Mr. Hamilton 
Hamilton, who besides several water-colors exhibits an oil painting, Ze Ranch, seems to be wrestling manfully 
with the problems of light and color. Unwilling to make any compromise for the sake of harmony, he paints in a 
high key, and yet this landscape can hardly be said to be attractive in color. But in this he only shows his devo- 
tion to nature, for nature also is least attractive in color when seen under a very glaring light. Mr. R. Bruce-Crane 
is represented by one of his well-known spring landscapes, which have now become staple goods upon the market, 
and a number of other names might also be mentioned —if it would benefit anybody — whose possessors are 
represented by more or less characteristic examples. The presence of a large collection of Mr. Tilton’s well-known 
elaborations is an accident rather than anything else, and these works can hardly be looked upon as a legitimate 
part of the Exhibition of the Academy. 

Mr. Parrish, in the marines, or rather shore views, which he contributes, adheres to the evening effects which 
he has so successfully cultivated, and Mr. Charles A. Platt, who, like Mr. Parrish, has quite rapidly developed a 
facility for etching, seems to follow him in this respect also. The antipodes in method are represented by the 
water-color marines of Mr. E. R. Harrington ( Coasters on Long Island Sound), who finishes to the last degree, 
and Mr. George Hitchcock (At Anchor, Scheveningen), who displays a delightful breadth and freedom. It 
must be conceded, however, that both are good in their way, in spite of the preference for breadth which compels 
one to lean towards Mr. Hitchcock’s method. 

There is, of course, the usual complement of fruit and flower pieces, among them a very excellent study of 
grapes, nuts, etc., Hresh Gathered, by Mr. Widgery-Griswold, together with good specimens in the same depart- 
ment by Miss V. Granbery, Mr. E. C. Leavitt, and Mr. W. M. Brown. Nor is there a lack of the sentimental 
atrocities which still find a way into most of our exhibitions ; but a discussion of them would be quite uncalled for, 
as those who perpetrate them and those who take pleasure in them are alike beyond cure, while they are harmless 
to people with healthy eyes. 

The Black-and-White part of the Exhibition does not offer much that is good and new at the same time, many 
of the designs, woodcuts, etc. having already attained a wide popularity in the pages of the monthlies, and of this 


Review. As excellent examples of bold and knowing pencil-drawing, the sketches by Mr. C. A. Vanderhoof 
deserve especial mention. 
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X.—BOSTON ART CLUB. 


TWENTY-FOURTH EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED APRIL 23. CLOSED May 21.) 


N a preliminary notice given in the May number of the Review, the Exhibition which has 
just closed was called “one of the prettiest ever held in the rooms of the Club,” and it 
would be difficulty after ample time has passed to verify a first impression, to find an 
adjective better fitted than “ pretty”’ to describe the average character of the 475 water- 
colors, drawings, and etchings enumerated in the catalogue. ‘There was not much artistic 
greatness, nor any straining for intellectual grandeur ; but on the other hand there were also 
no intellectual horrors beyond a few time-honored and tame banditti, and of artistic horrors 
there were certainly not above half a dozen or so. If one might judge the character of the 

public appealed to from the nature of the exhibits offered to them, one would be inclined to say that Bostonians 

must be a happy lot, content with the world they live in, and so enamored of surrounding nature that they long to 
have it all portrayed on paper, and securely protected under glass, from a little bit of a strawberry to big mountains 
and vast oceans. They must, however, be inclined to the pleasures of solitude, for human nature evidently does 
not much concern them, if those who aspire to work for their gratification may be trusted. A noticeable feature, 
also, was the preponderance of works of small dimensions. It is a pity that the Exhibition was not held about 

Christmas time, as it contained so many nice things which would have made beautiful little artistic presents. Here 

is a hint for a new class of exhibition which some one ought to find it to his or her profit to carry out, — a holiday 

exhibition of small, low-priced, and yet well selected and really good pictures and sketches fitted for presents. 

There is no patent on the idea, and consequently no royalty to pay. 

That local art was but scantily represented has before been reported in these pages. There seem to be two 
reasons for this phenomenon, the first being that water-color is comparatively but little practised by Boston artists ; 
the second, that a certain class of these artists, and among them some who have a right to be considered of the 
best, keep aloof from the Club on principle. The bulk of the collection, to a greater extent even than usual, was 
therefore made up of pictures from other cities, and which wore a familiar look to those who had seen the last 
Exhibition of the American Water Color Society. In method there was a wide range, from the wondrously careful 
and scientifically exact butterflies of Mr. Trouvelot, or the painstaking elaboration of Mr. Hawley’s cathedrals, to 
the blots and splashes of Mr. Freer or Mr. Muhrman, the rapid jottings of Mr. Boit and Mr. Crowninshield, and 
the vigorous but rude and heavy indications of Miss Susan Hale. Much of the work of this latter class looks as if 
it had originally been intended for memoranda for the artist himself, and in times gone by would have slumbered 
in his portfolios, to be seen by friends only. After his death, may be, if the artist had meanwhile become famous, 
even these memoranda would have been treasured, while, in the contrary eventuality, their fate would have been 
quite otherwise. To-day, however, everything seems to be thought good enough for the public, and many artists 
paint sketches no longer as s¢wdzes, but with an ever open eye to their sale. The danger lies near that such things 
may lose their value as studzes, that is to say as works simply and solely the product of the striving after knowl- 
edge, and that they may therefore do no good to either maker or buyer. But this is one of the signs of the times, 
and the duty of the recorder of events is simply to chronicle it. Certain it is that, in the absence of variety of 
subject, this variety of method is the central point of interest offered by our exhibitions. 

Among the figure pieces the two contributed by Mr. Hugh Newell, Scrzbzer’s in the Country, and Ai the 
Well, easily took the lead, not only for their contemporaneous interest, but also from their vigorous and successful 
treatment. The sunny effect in Az the Well, with the light streaming down on a hot summer’s day on the vegeta- 
tion of a homely farm-garden, when everything is broken up into gleaming reflections and strong shadows, —a 
most difficult problem, if all artistic unity is not to be sacrificed, —was extremely happy. Mr. Leon Moran, the 
young artist lately introduced to the readers of the Review by the clever sketch reproduced in the March number 
(p. 198, Vol. II., rst div.), had a very good Study from Life, evidently from the same model which had previ- 
ously served him. For compositions, such as his Good Dinner To-day, his powers do not yet seem to be 
adequate. There is a great charm of refinement in Mr. J. Symington’s young woman in white, who figured here in 
My Dog and I, but she does not impress the beholder as if she were always quite faultless in drawing. Mr. 
Alfred Fredericks was at his best as a pleasing illustrator in.A Venzson Pasty, a hungry-looking, crusty old Puritan, 
before whom a bewitching young damsel is about to place a no less bewitching dish of the variety indicated by the 
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title. Mr. William H. Lippincott’s Lzttle Mischief and A Happy Family, both especially pleasing on account 
of their rich and harmonious color, and Mr. C. Bridgman’s delicate figure of a child, entitled Vowers to Seli, do 
not indeed exhaust the list of figure pieces ; but, if the writer’s marked catalogue may be relied upon, the works 
named seemed to him to be about the only ones that might claim a mention in so restricted a notice as this must 
of necessity be. 

A good deal might be said about the landscapes, and yet, for the reason just given, only a few can be men- 
tioned. Mr. J. J. Enneking, who has never before been known as an aquarellist, made a triumphant déz¢ at this 
Exhibition with three contributions of modest size, but quite characteristic of his style, and showing him to have 
mastered the difficulties of the new medium with surprising facility. Mrs. Ernest Longfellow sent some charming, 
though small, sketches of Nile scenery, and a Street in Grenada, Spain, remarkable for the feeling of nature 
which they breathed and the vigor and certainty of touch they displayed. Of the contributions of Mr. E. C. Cabot 
a sketch entitled Charles River proved especially attractive, by its gray, silvery tone, and a lightness and airiness 
not always to be found in his work. Much good work by “ visiting artists” ought to be mentioned, —C. M. Dewey 
(whose luscious greens are quite refreshing amid so much sombreness of browns and grays, however highly these 
may be valued), Charles H. Miller, Shurtleff, the two Smillies, Thomas Moran, D. M. Bunker, Murphy, Bauer, 
Harry Chase (who instead of a marine exhibited a vigorous landscape study), Quartley, and a host of others ; 
but as they all appear in force at the New York exhibitions, the place to study them is there rather than here. 
That the short notice accorded them is not the outcome of Boston local patriotism, is shown by the similar treat- 
ment of a number of Boston artists — Selinger, Crowninshield, Miss Hale, etc. — whose contributions might claim 
a share of attention were more detailed discussion possible. There was one Boston contribution, however, which 
cannot be dealt with in a few words, — an ideal landscape by M. G. Wheelock, contributed by Mr. Joseph Burnett. 
The mention even of an “ ideal” landscape seems almost odd, in the presence of so much modern realism, and to 
many persons, no doubt, this performance is simply a piece of antiquated and “conventional” nonsense, to be 
passed by with a sneer or a shrug of the shoulders. But it may be well to revise this judgment. To the writer, 
who certainly feels himself free from the accusation of lack of sympathy with modern aims and modern methods, 
it did nevertheless seem as if it uttered a silent protest against much of the recklessness and forgetfulness of 
beauty by which it was surrounded. Its rich golden tone, its dreamy distance, its beauty of line, marred, however, 
by the ugly clump of bushes in the foreground, its well-planned scheme, recalled an art which it would not be wise 
to wish back in its integrity, but which to forget and scorn entirely would certainly be as foolish. Of the painters 
who cannot paint in the presence of nature, and those who cannot paint wz/ess in her presence, the former are 
undoubtedly more likely to go astray than the latter. But the safety thus attained is that which is vouchsafed to 
the traveller who shuns the mountains and the wild footpaths, and keeps to the Macadamized highroads for fear of 
losing his way. Wheelock is almost forgotten, although it is not so very many years since he died. But this water- 
color shows that he has well-grounded claims upon our remembrance. It will certainly be better for his fame to 
know hima by his paintings, than by such architectural absurdities as the Masonic Temple. 

Mr. C. F. Pierce’s excellent cattle pieces (among the best things in the Exhibition), the marines by De Haas, 
Harrington (spoken of in the Philadelphia report), Nicoll, and Quartley, 2 vigorous representation of W2/d Roses 
by Miss Nowell, and Mr. Hawley’s superbly executed, but in effect overwrought architectural pieces, must close 
the list of mentions. 

A couple of water-colors by such masters as Charles Jacque and David Cox, even though not their best efforts, 
hung on the walls conveniently, to take heart by concerning the powers and possibilities of our own artists. 

Some good work was shown in the Black-and-White department —two excellent study heads by Miss Ida 
Bothe and Miss Lucy Ellis, both as masculine as, or even rather more so than, anything of a similar kind shown by 
the sterner sex ; two large and old-masterly drawings, one in sepia, one in India ink, by Mr. Charles H. Miller ; 
a luminous black-and-white oil, vexing, by Mr. W. F. Halsall; a very good drawing, Ox the Thames, near 
Streatly, by Mr. George Snell, in which the effective heightening with white made one wonder why this means is 
so rarely employed by the artists of our day ; two historically interesting drawings by Gilbert Stuart Newton ; and a 
selection of wood-engravings and etchings by artists whose names fill the ears of the readers of the REVIEW so 
continually that it would be a work of supererogation, if not worse, to sound their praises here without being 
actually compelled to do so. 

The management of the Art Club may congratulate itself upon the success of this Exhibition. The catalogue 
they have published is the first illustrated one ever issued in this city, and the sales have been larger than ever 
before. If the energy displayed grows in proportion with the enlarged quarters which are now in process of 
erection for the Club, its usefulness as an instrument of artistic culture will make itself felt in a manner which could 
hardly be looked for, judging from the languid existence it has led up to the present. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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GLEANINGS IN THE FIELDS OF ART. By EpNaAH D. 
CHENEY. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1881. 345 pp. 
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mM HIS volume, we understand, is made up chiefly 
from lectures delivered by Mrs. Cheney in 
1879-80, before the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy, and is dedicated, with much propriety, 
to her husband, the late Seth W. Cheney, whose beauti- 
ful crayon heads, so full of sentiment and feeling, will 
be remembered by many of our readers with exquisite 
pleasure. The work before us is, indeed, an epitome of 
the entire history of art within a very limited compass ; for 
a glimpse is given of the different periods, from Grecian, 
Early Christian, and Byzantine Art, down to that im- 
mense area comprised within the comprehensive term 
Contemporaneous Art. Yet it must be said that, with all 
the condensation necessary to accomplish this result, Mrs. 
Cheney has successfully preserved the kernel and cast the 
shell alone aside. There is, of necessity, nothing very new 
in a volume of the character we have indicated, excepting 
in its treatment, and here the writer shows that she has 
considered the art of the different eras and climes she dis- 
cusses with much care and discrimination, and her views 
and opinions are earnestly expressed and well worthy of 
attention. 

The opening essay is devoted to a contemplation of 
Art in the abstract, and the writer starts out by asking, 
“What do we mean by Art?” After concisely defining 
art to be the expression of thought in a material form, she 
looks at it in its relation to human history, civilization, and 
life, its practical use, and its moral influence, and lays a 
solid basis for appreciating and understanding it. In the 
cursory glance at Greek Art, we naturally find the wreath 
placed on the brow of Pheidias, who illustrates to perfec- 
tion the most striking characteristic of Hellenic art, —the 
simplicity with which great effects are attained, and the 
perfect harmony which obtains between the desire and con- 
ception and the realization and execution. Mrs. Cheney, 
following nearly all other writers, assigns the well-known 
colossal statue of the Apollo in the British Museum to 
the close of the second or budding period of Grecian art. 












| The most recent investigators, however, consider this 
| statue not to be an Apollo, but an athlete, and attribute it 
| to Pythagoras of Rhegion, who flourished in the later or 
| flowering period, just preceding Perikles and Pheidias. 
Passing over the Restoration of Art in Italy, we come 
to chapters on AZichelangelo and his Poems, in the second 
of which we have some very acceptable translations from 
the pen of the author. Then two are devoted to the 
Spanish and French Schools, the former of exceptional 
interest, owing to our general unfamiliarity with the Span- 
ish masters, saving, of course, Murillo and Velasquez. 
Of modern French art, Jean Frangois Millet is very prop- 
erly accorded the leadership, and we can indorse all the 
high encomiums bestowed upon him, only we do not see 
the merit imputed to the picture of 7odit and his Wife, in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Addbrecht Diirer is 
given an essay to himself, which is followed by one on O/d 
German Art, under which title the Flemish and Dutch 
schools are included, although they certainly do not belong 
to the German school proper, their method and manner 
being very dissimilar. This brings us to the art of a land 
unknown at the period of Diirer’s birth,— American Art. 
Doubtless many will ask, Is there such a thing as 
American Art? Is therean American School? Or are the 
names merely matters of convenience? All of these ques- 
tionings must receive affirmative replies. There is Ameri- 
can art and there has been an American school, but un- 
fortunately they are to-day mere matters of history and 
chronology, so that the names serve but as a convenience. 
American art and the American school were short-lived 
and very limited, owing to want of patronage and in part 
to lack of the requisite models. The artists who created 
this school —that is, drew their inspiration, their knowl- 
edge, and their subjects from their surroundings — were 
few in number; but the names of Mount, Inman, Ran- 
ney, Comegys, and Woodville among genre painters, and 
Doughty, Cole, and Durand among landscapists, deserve 
to be chiselled deeply upon the commemorative shaft. Yet 
with this title for a special essay, but one of the names 
given above is mentioned, and his the one we had the 
greatest doubt about including, — Thomas Cole. Indeed, 
the entire chapter seems to have been prepared with less 
thought than the others, although we had the right to look 
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here for the greatest care. The correctness of this com- 
ment can readily be seen from the following extracts. 
Mrs. Cheney says: “ The Indians, in their war paint and 
ornamentation, give the only instance of aboriginal art 
in America.” (p. 272.) The éadlics, of course, are ours. 
It is difficult to say what is aboriginal art, but when the 
war paint and personal ornamentation of the red men 
are given, we may assuredly ask, Where are the sculp- 
tures of Guatemala and Yucatan, the pottery of Mexico 
and Peru, to say nothing of the fragments of so-called 
aboriginal art constantly found in divers sections of our 
own land? Then again we are told (p. 270), “It would 
be hard to find engraved portraits superior in strength 
of character and beauty of execution to Marshall’s Wash- 
ington and Schoff’s Emerson.” Surely a little reflection 
would have limited this eulogy; for while these plates 
are very creditable productions of the burin, especially 
the latter, it would be no very difficult task to indicate 
many superior to either of them. 

Another curious matter is the number of errors that 
have crept into the few pages on this home subject, per- 
haps not very material, yet of historical importance. Mrs. 
Wright, the modeller in wax, is spoken of exclusively 
by her maiden name, Patience Lovell, although her art 
life, by which alone she is known, was lived as Patience 
Wright. Stuart’s birth is given as 1754, instead of a year 
later, Dec. 3, 1755, and his first portrait of Washington as 
1794, instead of 1795. Malbone, our first of miniature paint- 
ers, has his initials wrongly printed, and of Ceracchi, the 
Italian sculptor and patriot, who was guillotined, Jan. 30, 
1802, we are told “his final end is not known.” A large 
portion of this chapter is taken up with interesting bio- 
graphical data respecting West, Matthew Pratt, Copley, 
Peale, Stuart, Trumbull, and Allston, only one of whom, 
Copley, executed really meritorious work until after they 
had been under foreign influence. Stuart hardly receives 
the attention and honor his art deserves, but Trumbull, we 
are glad to say, has some justice done his no mean powers, 
while Washington Allston has his beautiful character as 
man and artist estimated and portrayed with care, candor, 
and judgment. 

The closing papers in the volume are devoted to Eng- 
lish Art, David Scott, and Contemporaneous Art. The 
first of these is decidedly depreciative in its tone, and poor 
Haydon (Benjamin R.) is rechristened “ William”; while 
the Contemporaneous Art surveyed is strangely confined 
solely to the works of the Diisseldorf school. 

In conclusion, we earnestly commend this volume, as 
being both readable and instructive, to all who wish to 
glean in the garnered fields of art. 

CHARLES HENRY HART. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, ENGRAVERS, and 
their Works. A Handbook. By CLARA ERSKINE 
CLEMENT, Author of ‘“ A Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art.” With Illustrations and Mono- 
grams. Seventh Edition. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 1881. xliii+ 681 pp. 12mo. 


S this seventh issue of Mrs. Clement’s compact 
and convenient Handbook was announced as 
an enlarged edition, it is but natural that one 
should turn to it with the confident expectation 

of finding in it the improvements which it stood so much 

in need of. The Preface confirms these expectations, as 











it states that many additions have been made since the 
first publication of the book, and that “the present edi- 
tion is far more valuable than the preceding ones have 
been.” Unfortunately, however, the hopes thus raised are 
not justified by the book itself. Additions do not become 
valuable simply because they are additions. To be of any 
use, a book like the one under consideration must be cor- 
rect (within human limitations) in its statements of facts, 
and must embody the results of the latest researches. The 
contrary, however, remains true of this Handbook. In the 
Introduction, for instance, “ three generations of Holbeins ” 
are spoken of, and “Old” Holbein still finds a place in the 
body of the book; in the notice of the younger Holbein 
the year of his birth is given as 1494 or 1495, the probable 
date being, according to the best authorities, about 1497; 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, as well as the Berlin 
drawings, are still assigned to the son, instead of the 
father ; of Holbein the younger it is said, that “as an en- 
graver on wood” he deserves especial notice, and that “ his 
wood-cuts of the Dance of Death are his most important 
works,” and the question as to the authenticity of the 
Dresden Meyer Madonna is entirely ignored. A correc- 
tion of all these mistakes is vainly looked for in the Ap- 
pendix. Similar errors occur elsewhere. The name of 
Rembrandt's first wife is given as Saskia Nilenburg on page 
487, and Nilenberg in the Appendix, instead of Saskia van 
Ulenburgh or Uilenburg ; of his second (or third?) wife, 
Catharina van Wyck, it is said that her name is not known; 
of the Hundred Guilders Print it is stated that “a good 
impression of it is now worth about nine times that sum,” 
while a reference to so accessible a book as Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s Etching and Etchers would have shown that as high 
as £1,180 has been paid for such an impression, nor is 
any reference made in the article on Rembrandt, or in 
the Appendix, to Mr. Haden’s monograph on 7he Etched 
Work of Rembrandt, which contains so much matter of 
interest to Rembrandt students, or to M. Charles Blanc’s 
important work. Much value is attached by the author to 
the lists of engravings given, but the Rembrandt list does 
not inspire much confidence, as it takes no notice whatever 
of the existence of Flameng and Unger. Of like quality 
are the statements, that Adrian van Ostade was born at 
Liibeck, that the brothers Beham were nephews, that 
Titian “ engraved both on copper and on wood,” etc. The 
frequent occurrence of wrong dates (A. Berghem, b. 1620, 
not 1624; F. Bol, b. 1611, not 1609; A. Cuyp, b. 1605, d. 
1691, not b. 1606, d. 1672; L. B. Alberti, b. 1405, not 1404; 
Fra Bartolommeo, b. 1475, not 1469, etc.) is not surprising 
in view of the fact that even the year of Gilbert Stuart's 
birth is wrongly given. The source of these errors is 
revealed in the list of ‘‘ Authorities Consulted,” which con- 
tains such antiquated books as d’Argenville’s Adrégé, while 
no trace is found in it of the works in which the results of 
late researches have been deposited. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s History, Van der Willigen’s Les Artistes de Har- 
lem, Woltmann’s Holbein, Thausing’s Diirer, the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, the 
Archief voor Nederlandsche Kunstgeschiedenis, Zahn’s 
Fahrbiicher, the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, and 
other books and periodicals of a like nature, may be terribly 
dry reading, but they cannot be avoided by those who would 
write the history of art, or the biographies of artists. The 
book is marred, however, by still other blemishes, which 
are not as easily accounted for as those growing out of the 














reliance on antiquated authorities. What shall we say, for 
the Holbein “The 
. one of the finest of Holbein’s 


instance, When we read in notice : 
picture of Mr. Morett . . 
It is xot known whom it represents. Thomas 


Works. 
Morett was a distinguished jeweller,” etc. ?— or: “A cele- 
brated woodcut... . has been more recently printed ; 
for the copper still exists ” ? 

These remarks are made regretfully, and with some de- 
ree of reluctance; but as they deal with facts only, they 
do not stand in need of justification. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 
Pe 


ART AND THE FASHIONS. 


L’Art DE LA Move: Revue Mensuelle de 0 Elégance. 
Paris. [New York: J. W. Bouton. ] 
mAOWHERE outside of France, perhaps, would 
5 any one have attempted to start such a periodi- 
cal as this, —a fashion journal aiming at a high 
artistic standard both in the matter of its letter- 
Certainly nowhere outside 
of France would so great a measure of success have at- 





press and of its illustrations. 
tended a similar enterprise. The journal is a folio of some 
twenty-five pages monthly, with many illustrations in the 
text, and with supplementary sheets containing colored 
It is with the figures on these sheets that 
It is not remarkable, 
of course, — as the journal professes to be a trustworthy 


fashion-plates. 
one is inclined to find most fault. 


record of current sartorial facts and not in any sense a 
missionary sheet, — that the costumes illustrated are merely 
the “latest fashions” as found in other papers, and not 
artistic adaptations thereof. But might it not have been 
possible for clever French draughtsmen to have been 
equally exact and equally detailed, and yet to have made 
the figures a little more natural and artistic in effect, —a 
little farther removed from the rigidity and insipidity of the 
ordinary fashion-plate ? Fortunately, however, the figures 
are much better proportioned than usual. As every one 
knows who has attempted to copy even the most attractive 
designs, the figures are in almost every case so dispropor- 
tionately long that an accurate reproduction of details 
results in a very different general effect from the one por- 
trayed in the print. But no such disappointment will be 
in store for those who shall copy the plates in this maga- 
The black and white sketches introduced into the 
text are very clever, being often from the hands of popular 
draughtsmen. 

The letter-press of the magazine is light and frothy, of 
course, but exceedingly clever in its way, — with the truly 
Gallic cleverness that can make the veriest trifle important 
by charm of treatment and grace of imagination, that can 
even make an occasional passage of doubtful taste and 
morality seem amusing rather than shocking by dint of wit 
and a dainty semblance of xaiveté. 


zine. 


Each number con- 
tains elaborate descriptions of recent entertainments and 
of the toilets worn thereat, written with so much literary 
skill that one can imagine them perused with pleasure by 
masculine as well as by feminine eyes. The other articles 
include occasional novelettes, a monthly Courier des Thé- 
dtres, letters dealing with society topics, and papers that 
cleverly treat of art of many kinds. 
tors are well known literary men. 


Some of the contribu- 
When I say that the 
name of Arstne Houssaye is prominent, being attached to 
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some articles called L’Art d’ Etre Belle, | give as good an 
illustration as possible of the general tone and level of the 
literary work. Intended, of course, primarily for feminine 
readers, it is safe to say that the cleverest mammas of Paris 
may be amply amused by the pages of L’Art de la Mode, 
but that they may hesitate at times to put them into the 
hands of the typical zeane fille. 

A series of papers dealing with Zes Grandes Dames of 
Paris has just been begun, the first instalment being ac- 
companied by a portrait sketch by Jacquet. More impor- 
tant is a series of articles that treat of the work of the 
many women painters now resident in France, and give 
reproductions of their pictures. One is glad to see promi- 
nent upon the honorable list the name of our compatriot, 
Miss Cassatt, and to find that to no one is accorded 
higher praise than falls to her share. I select a few 
phrases from among many more of similar import : — “ Miss 
Cassatt merits all praise. She has conquered for herself 
one of the foremost places among artists. Her diverse and 
numerous works bear witness to her as being an artist de 
Her compositions are exquisitely modern 
and characteristic.” Miss Cassatt’s pastels receive equal 
commendation with her work in oils, especially when they 
take the shape of children’s portraits. 

In addition to its record of contemporary things, Z’Art 
de la Mode aspires to instruct its readers in the fashions 
of days gone by. To be highly commended in this con- 
nection is a fine colored plate after a miniature in the 
Heures de Grimani, which gives a good idea of the dress, 
both masculine and feminine, of the fifteenth century. 
Another large sheet is filled with colored illustrations 
of the fantastic head-gear of the latter half of the last 
century. 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


—e—— 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 


MEssRs. CHARLES TABER & Co., of New Bedford, 
Mass., publish an Adirondack Portfolio with Illustrations 
from Nature by W. S. Macy. “The object proposed in 
this Portfolio,” says the short prefatory notice which ac- 
companies the seven plates, “is not to give literally accu- 
rate Views of Scenery in the Adirondacks from special 
points of view, but rather to present such sketches as will 
avoid monotony and give a truthful representation of its 
peculiar characteristics. This being the first publication 
as yet made by this improved process, there have been 
many difficulties to overcome.” The “improved process ” 
is the artotype, which is the unfortunate name given to one 
of the many varieties of the heliotype process. The result 
is pleasant, technically, the prints being soft and rich. 
Whether the shortcomings of some of the plates are due to 
the difficulties alluded to, it is impossible to tell, without a 
knowledge of the originals. Mr. Macy is well known as 
one of the younger landscape painters of New York. The 
same firm announce that they have in preparation a series 
of designs by noted American artists, such as R. Swain 
Gifford and others, which are to be reproduced by the 
same process. 

Messrs. Estes & LAurRtAT will issue in book form 
next fall, with an additional chapter and additional illustra- 
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tions, the His/ory of Wood Engraving in America, by 
Mr. W. J. Linton, which was originally published in this 
REVIEW. 

Messrs. JAMES R. OsGoop & Co. announce a trans- 
lation, by Mr. B. Bucknall, of the second part of Viollet-le- 
Duc's Discourses on Architecture. 

Mr. TREDWELU’s J/onograph on Privately-Illustrated 
Books, alluded to in these columns last month, shows that 
few of the books usually selected by illustrators are in 
themselves attractive to the student of art. Several very 
noticeable exceptions are, however, mentioned by the 
author, the most noticeable of which are perhaps Dunlap’s 
History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
the United States, extended from two volumes to six (sold 
at the Menzies Sale in 1876 for $318, present owner un- 
happily not given); the J/emorial of Dr. Alexander 
Anderson, extended to eight volumes by Mr. J. McKee, 
of New York; and two copies of the same book, owned by 
Mr. Charles C. Moreau, of New York, with “three hun- 
dred prints inserted, many rare woodcuts by Anderson and 
other early American engravers.” 


FOREIGN. 


M. ADOLPHE SIRET is about to publish, through the 
Fournal des Beaux-Arts at Saint-Nicolas, Belgium, a third, 
considerably enlarged, and illustrated edition of his Déction- 
naire Historique et Raisonné des Peintres. The circular 
announcing this new edition contains the interesting infor- 
mation that the “third” or “new” edition issued by the for- 
mer publishers of the book was merely a fraudulent reissue 
of the second, with new covers and changed date. 

L’EstTAMPE, Aunuatre de la Gravure, is the title of a 
new four-page quarto weekly, the first number of which 
appeared at Paris on April 17th. It is to be devoted to 
the interests of engraving of all kinds, and of collectors of 
engravings, and is published by P. Ollendorff, 28 bis, Rue 
de Richelieu. 

THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE of the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society has long been supposed to be, 
in one sense of the word, interminable. It appears likely, 
however, that even this serial will come to an end, so that 
binders of supernatural intelligence may put it between 
boards in a complete form. Many are the years which 
have passed since the first part reached our hands. At in- 
tervals, some of which have been years, other parts have 
followed, and now, with one or two exceptions which have 
not arrived, “ Part XXII. P—Q” is before us, and Vol. 
VI., with titles and “contents,” is said to be complete. 
Apart from the proper value of entries in this portion of 
the Dictionary, the text is rich in references to authorities 
and illustrations, especially as regards essays in periodical 
works. — The Atheneum. 

A NEW CATALOGUE of the Old Pinakothek of Mu- 
nich, by Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, has lately been published. 
The former catalogue had become inadequate, as the pic- 
tures were newly arranged according to schools during the 
past winter, and about 200 new ones were transferred from 
Schleissheim. 

SiGNoR A. BERTOLOTTI will shortly publish, through 
Hoepli of Milan, a work on Lombard artists in Rome in 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 

GIOVANNI Cirrt, of Florence, is about to publish a 
volume by Prof. G. Cavalucci on the Church of S. Maria 
del Fiore, based on original documents. 





ART REVIEW. 


AN ALBUM MARIANO FORTUNY, containing upwards 
of eighty reproductions of works by the deceased master, 
is in course of publication, according to the Academy, 
The text, in Spanish, is written by Don Salvador Sanpere 
y Miguel. 

Luca SIGNORELLI’S celebrated frescos at Orvieto have 
been published by Messrs. Amsler & Ruthardt, of Berlin, 
in line engravings by Oswald Ufer and Filippo de Sanctis. 

Mr. E. A. SEEMANN, of Leipsic, announces Dee A n/i- 
ken in den Stichen Marcanton’s, Agostino Veneziano’s 
und Marco Dente’s, by Mr. Henry Thode. The book is 
illustrated by four heliogravures. 

Dr. LuDWIG voN SyBev has published (Marburg: 
Elwerts) a catalogue of the sculptures found in the mu- 
seums and public places of Athens. Private collections 
and sculptures built into walls are not included. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN. 


[Cueney, E.D] Memoir of Seth W. Cheney, Artist. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1881. vii+ 144 pp. 5 plates. Small 4to. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Eleventh annual report ot the trustees 
of the association, May, 1881. New York: Central Park, Fifth 
Avenue, and $2d Street. 29 pp. Svo. 

Papers of the Archzological Institute of America. American Series, 
{. — 1. Historical introduction to studies among the sedentary Ind-ans 
of New Mexico. 2. Report on the ruins of the pueblo of Pecos. By 
A. F. Bandelier. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1881. 135 pp. 
Illustr. Svo. 

RoGeERs, FAIRMAN. The schools of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. [Reprinted from the Penn Monthly for June, 1881.] 
Philadelphia. 1881. 10 pp. vo. 


FOREIGN. 


ApaAms, W. H. D. Pompeii and Herculaneum, the buried cities of 
Campania: their history, destruction, and remains. With 65 engrav- 
ings. Newed. London: Nelsons. 292 pp. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Briais, E. Des statues équestres sculptées aux facades de certaines 
églises romanes; par E. B., archiviste de la ville d’Angouléme. 
Angouléme: Goumard. 17 pp. and plate. $8vo. (Extract from 
Bulletin dela Soe iété Archéologigue et Historique de la Charente.) 

BLACKBURN, HENRY. Academy Notes, 1851. With 128 illustrations, 
112 being fac-similes of sketches by the artists. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 8vo. Is. 

BLACKBURN, HENRY. Grosvenor Notes, 1881. With 74 illustrations, 
66 being fac-similes of sketches by the artists. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 8vo. Is. 

BLANc, CHARLES. Art in ornament and dress. Translated from the 
French. With illustrations. London: Chapman & Hall. 250 pp. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

BoisLiscE, A. DE. Inventair des bijoux, vétements, manuscrits et 
objets précieux appartenants a la comtesse de Montpensier (1474); 
publié d’aprés original appartenant a M. le duc de La Trémuiiie. 
Paris. 41 pp. 8vo. (Extract from L’Annuaire-Bulletin de la 
Sox iété de 1’ Histoire de Fran é.) 

BOuvENNE, A. Catalogue de I’ceuvre lithographiée et gravée de A. de 
Lemuel. Paris: Baur. 47 pp. 8vo. (300 copies on tinted, 25 on 
laid, 2 on India paper, nunibered. ) 

Buxton, H. J. WILMET, AND EDWARD J. POYNTER. German, 
Flemish, and Dutch painting. London: Low. 258 pp. Post 8vo. 
5s. (Illustrated Text-Books of Art.} 

Catalogue illustré du Salon de 1881 (3° année), contenant environ 350 
reproductions d’aprés les dessins originaux des artistes, publié sous la 
direction de F.G. Dumas. Paris: Baschet. Ixviii + 347 pp. vo. 
3.50 francs. ‘ 

CHAMPIER, V._ Les beaux-arts en France et 4 l’étranger; l’année artis- 
tique: l’administration, les musées, les écoles, le salon annuel, chro- 
nique des expositions, les ventes de ]’hétel Drouot, l’art en province, 
l'art a l’étranger, bibliographie et nécrologie. (3° année.) 1880-1551. 
Paris: Quantin. Ixxxviii + 660 pp. vo. ; 

CLERMONT-GANNEAU, C. Etudes d’archéologie orientale. 1. L’ima- 
gerie phénicienne et la mythologie iconologique chez les Grecs. 
Premiere partie : la coupe phénicienne de Palestrina. Paris: Leroux. 
XXXix +156 pp. 8 plates. vo. 

Cocuin, C. N. Mémoires inédits de Charles-Nicolas Cochin, sur le 
comte de Caylus, Bouchardon, les Slodtz, publiés d’aprés le manuscrit 
autographe, avec introduction, notes et appendic2, par M. Charles 
Henry. Paris: Baur. 198 pp. 8vo. 

Congrés internationale des architectes tenu A Paris, du 29 juillet au 5 
aofit 1878, & Exposition Universelle Internationale de 1878. Paris. 
425 pp- Svo. 
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DEMAY, G. Inventaire des sceaux de la Normandie recueillis dans les 
dépots archives, musées et ea ig assoc des départements 
de la Seine-Inférieure, du Calvados, de |’ Eure, de la Manche et de 
/'Orne; avec une introduction sur la ee ha des sceaux et 16 
plan che ‘s photoglyptiques; par G. D., sous-chef de la section rape 
rique aux archives nationales. Paris : Imp. Nationale. xliv + 433 
pp. 4to- : 

Ducros, E. Une cigale au Salon de 1881 (vers). 
63 pp. 18mo. 1.50 francs. 

Durieux, A. Les peintres Vermay. 
plate. 16mo. (100 copies only.) : 

Exautt, L. Paris-Salon, 1881. Paris: 
pp. and 25 photogravures. Svo. 

Erurussi, C. Les bains de femmes d’Albert Diirer. Paris. 18 pp. 
and 5 plates. 4to. (250 copies only on Dutch paper, and 7 on 
Japane ‘se paper.) 

Expl cation des ouvrages de peinture, sculpture, architecture, gravure et 
lithographie des artistes vivants exposés au Palais des Champs- 
Elysées, le 2 mai 1881. Paris: A VExposition. cviii + 479 pp. 
12mo._ 1 franc. 

FEHRMANN, E. G. 


Paris: Lemerre. 


Cambrai: Renaut. 66 pp. and 


Baschet; Bernard & Cie. 134 


Die architektonischen Formen der Renaissance 
und ihre Decoration. [As previously announced.] Dresden: Gil- 
bers. 1881. Part 8. 30 heliotypes. Fo). 10 marks. 

Garbett, E. L. Principle of design in architecture, as deducible from 


nature, and exemplified in the works of the Greek and Gothic archi- 
tects. 5th ed. London: Crosby Lockwood. 242 pp. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. (Weale’s Series.) 

GoncourtT, E. Et J. DE. L’art du XVIII¢ siécle. revue et 


3° éd, 

augmentée et illustrée de planches hors texte. T. 1. 1° fascicule: 
Wattcau, pp. 1-60 et 5 planches. 2° fascicule: Chardin, pp. 61-131 
t 3 planches. Paris: Quantin. 4to. (To be completed in 13 bi- 
monthly parts, at 12 francs each. 100 extra copies, with the plates in 
two states.) 

Gourit. Le pastel simplifié et perfectionné, étude expérimentale 
d'aprés les méthodes comparées des meilleurs maitres. Nouv. éd., 
revue et augmentée. Paris: Le Bailly. 62 pp. 8vo. 1 franc. 
(Bibliotheque Artistique.) 

GoupiL. Manuel général de la peinture 4 l’huile, renfermant tout ce 
quwun peintre doit apprendre dans l’intérét de la solidité et de la durée 
de ses ouvrages en tous genres, etc.; ]’art de la restauration et con- 
servation des tableaux ; suivi d'un abrégé historique sommaire sur les 
diverses écoles de peinture des anciens maitres et de la peinture a la 
cire; par G., professeur de dessin a l’école nationale de la manufacture 
de Stvres. Paris: Le Bailly. 140 pp. 8vo. 2.50 francs. (Bibdio- 
thique Artistique.) 

Govupit. Traité général des peintures a l’eau ou lavis, 4 l’encre de Chine 

pour l’architecture, en couleurs pour les cartes et plans topographiques, 
a Ja gouache, la sépia, l’'aquarelle, Ja détrempe, la fresque et la minia- 
ture dans toutes les applications industrielles, etc. 4° éd., revue et 
augmentée. Paris: Le Bailly. 48 pp. 8vo. 1 franc. (Bibliotheque 
Artistigue.) 

Goupit. Traité méthodique et raisonné de la peinture a l’huile, con- 
tenant les principes du coloris ou mélanges des couleurs, appliqués a 
tous les genres: paysages, fleurs, fruits, animaux, figures. etc., 
d’aprés les régles des grands maitres et la connaissance parfaite des 
effets chimiques sur les matiéres colorantes ; suivi de l'art de Ja restau- 
ration et conservation des tableaux. 4¢ éd., refondue d’aprés un 
nouveau plan. Paris: Le Bailly. 64 pp. 8vo. 1 franc. (Biddio- 
thégue Artistigue.) 

Guide oid Salon de 18Sr. Exposition des artistes vivants. 
sculpture, gravure sur médailles par numéros d’ordre. 
12mo. 

HoerNEsS, M. Alterthiimer der Hercegovina. 
18S1. 124 pp. 34 illustr. 2.50 marks. 
der k. Akademie der Wissense chaft en.) 

Impressi ons d'un amateur au Salon de 13S8o. 
Vign. 8vo. 
paper.) 

KEKULE, R. 
Spemann. 

LAVIGNE, H. 


Peinture, 
Paris. 62 pp. 


Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 
(From Sitzungsberichte 


Paris: Baschet. 88 pp. 
(500 copies, 480 on Japanese, 20 on Imperial Japanese 


Ueber den Kopf des Praxitelischen Hermes. 
1851. 32 pp. 2 plates. 4to. 2.65 marks. 
Etat civil d’artistes frangais, billets ‘d’enierrement ou de 


Stuttgart: 





décés depuis 1823 jusqu’d nos jours, réunis et publiés par M. H. L. 
Paris: Baur. vi + 216 pp. Svo. (Publications de la Société de 
l’Art Francais.) 

LeEForT, L. Chronologie des peintures des catacombes romaines. 
Paris: Didier & Cie. 60 pp. 8vo. 

LeiTcHu, R. P., AND J. CALLow. Easy studies in water-colour paint- 
ing. 3 parts. London: Blackie. 4to. Each part, 1s. 6d. 


Lowies, J. The art student’s second grade geometry. New ed. Lon- 
don: Moffatt. 8 pp. Post 8vo. Is. 

MALLaAT, W. J. Sigillographie ecclésiastique de l’Angoumois. Arras. 
20 pp. 2 plates. Svo. (Extract from the Revue de 1’ Art Chriticn.) 

Marx, G. W. Art of drawing and engraving on wood. London: 
Marx. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

MesnarpD, L. Etude sur Tintoret et l’école vénitienne. Paris: 


Librairie de JArt. 48 pp. Svo. 

MICHEL, E. Etude Memparhiane sur les Tischbein, peintres allemands 
du XVIII® siécle. Lyon: Georg. 43 pp. 5 plates. 4to. (100 
copies only.) 

Micnaty, M. A. Le Corrége, sa vie et son ceuvre, avec une introduc- 
tion sur le développement de la culture italicnne et sur le génie de la 
Renaissance. Paris: Fischbacher. viii + 455 pp. 2 photographs. 

MILN, JAMES. Excavations at Carnac (Brittany). <A record of arche- 
ological researches in the alignments of Kermario, London: Hamil- 
ton. 118 pp. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Micxer, G. L.  Ausgefiihrte ‘und projectirte Kirchen, Villen und 
Wohnungen, etc. [As previously announced.] Dresden: Gilbers. 
1881. Parts 4-7. 6 heliotypes in each part. Fol. Each part, 6 


marks. 
MOoNTAIGLON, A. DE. Antiquités et curiosités de la ville de Sens. 
Paris: Detaille. 96 pp. Illustr. Large 8vo. (Extract from the 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 

PIERRE, V. Un mot sur David (d’Angers). Angers: Germain & 
Grassin. 8 pp. 8vo. (Extract from the Revue de l’ Anjou.) 

Perrot, G., ET C. Cuipiez. Histoire de l'art dans l’antiquité 
(Egypte, Assyrie, Perse, Asie Mineure, Gréce, Etrurie, Rome); par 
G. P., professeur de la faculté des lettres de Paris, et C. C., archi- 
tecte, inspecteur de l’enseignement du dessin. T. 1. L’ Egypte, 
contenant env. 600 gravures dessinées d’aprés les originaux ou d’aprés 
les documents les plus authentiques. Paris: Hachette & Cie. Part1 
16 pp. Illustr. Large S8vo. (To be completed in 300 weekly parts, 
at 50 centimes each ; those parts which contain colored illustrations, 
1 franc each. ) 

QUILTER, HARRY. Giotto. 
3s. 6d. (Great Artists.) 
Réunion des Sociétés des Beaux-Arts des Départements 4 la Sorbonne, 
du 31 mars au 3 avril 1880. 4° session. (Discours, procés-verbaux 

et rapports.) Paris. 313 pp. §vo. 

SemPrer, G. Die Bauten, Entwiirfe und Skizzen. Gesammelt und 
herausgegebe n von Manfr. Semper. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: Knapp. 
1881. 5 steel plates, 1 sheet text. Fol. 10 marks. (To be com- 
pleted in 26 parts.) 

STOWE, Epwin. Velasquez. 
3s. 6d. (Great Artists.) 

TuHENOoT. Le pastel appris sans maitre, ou l'art chez soi; par T., 
peintre et professeur. Nouv. éd., revue et augmentée par F. Goupil, 
professeur 4 la manufacture de Sévres. Paris: Le Bailly. 30 pp. 
and plate. 1ifranc. (Bibliotheque Artistique.) 


London: Low. 122 pp. Post 8vo. 


London: Low. 104 pp. Post 8vo. 


PERIODICALS 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 

HARPER’S MONTHLY for July: —Old Dutch Masters. By E. Mason. 
I}lustr. 

ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY for July : — The Younger Painters of America. 
By W. C. Brownell. lustr — Decoration in the Seventh Regiment 
Armory. By W.C. Brownell.  Illustr. 

Tue Nation for June 9th: —An American Archeological Institute. 
By Thomas Davidson. 





AMERICAN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION AT MADISONVILLE. — 
In the Harvard University Bulletin for June 1st, Prof. 
F. W. Putnam gives an account of tle explorations which 
have been carried on, partly by himself, and are still con- 
tinued, at Madisonville, in the Little Miami Valley, Ohio. 





The site is an ancient cemetery, overgrown by trees indi- 
cating an age of about four or five hundred years, from 
which over six hundred skeletons have already been taken. 
Besides pipes, stone and bone implements, and shell and 
copper ornaments, a quantity of pottery has been found, 
which is thus described by Prof. Putnam: —“ There have 
been found with the skeletons a number of vessels of pot- 
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tery. The most common of these are small cooking-pots, 
with rather pointed bottoms and with four handles. Most 
of these vessels are simply cord-marked, but occasionally 
one is found ornamented with incised lines, or with rows 
of circular indentations. Two have been obtained on 
which were small and rudely made medallion figures repre 
senting the human face, similar to many from the Missouri 
and Arkansas mounds. On one pot a similarly formed 
head is on the edge, so as to face the inside of the vessel. 
About half a dozen small vessels have a very interesting 
form of decoration, which seems thus far to be peculiar to 
this place. These are known as the ‘Lizard’ or ‘Sala- 
mander’ pots. On some of these vessels the salamander, 
which is fairly modelled, is on the surface of the broad flat 
handles on opposite sides, in others they are placed be- 
tween the handles, and in still others they take their place. 
In all the head of the salamander is on the edge or lip of 
the vessel, and in one or two it is even carried over a little 
on the inside, similar to some of the conceits on Japanese 
pottery. The four legs and the tail of the animal are bent 
so as to rudely give a slight artistic effect, and the potter 
who conceived the idea of thus decorating common cooking- 
vessels probably had an artistic feeling above the common 
standard. <A few other forms of vessels are represented 
by single specimens ; —such as an ordinary pot attached 
to a hollow stand a few inches high; two vessels joined 
together, one above the other, the upper without a bottom; 
and a flat oblong dish with handles at each end. The sala- 
mander ornament and the character of the broad, flattened 
handles may be said to be the principal peculiarities of the 
pottery thus far found in the cemetery. It is in general 
character and finish unlike the dark pottery of the Missouri 
type, but it evidently belongs to a corresponding period in 
the development of the art, and approaches both the Mis- 
souri type and the Michigan mound type, so far as we can 
judge from the few specimens yet known from the latter 
region.” — For other details of more purely archzxological 
interest, such as the description of the circular excavations 
(“‘ash-pits ’) de/ow the burial-places of the cemetery itself, 
and therefore seemingly the work of an antecedent race or 
tribe, the reader must be referred to the article in the 
Bulletin. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ScIENCE. — The thirtieth meeting of this Association will 
be held at Cincinnati, O., commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. 
on Wednesday, Aug. 17th. Although this Association is 
mainly devoted to the cultivation of the natural sciences, 
the proceedings of its subsection on anthropology never- 
theless offer sufficient material to interest the student of 
primitive, and especially of aboriginal American art. The 
members of the section named, and others who are inter- 
ested, will have an opportunity to examine the excavations 
at Madisonville, and to visit other localities of antiquarian 
interest near Cincinnati. All the necessary information 
concerning the forthcoming meeting, etc., can be obtained 
by addressing the Permanent Secretary of the Association, 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, Salem, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. — The 
programme has been issued of the International Congress 
of Americanists, which is to meet at Madrid on Sept. 28th. 
The first day will be devoted to geology and the history of 
America before its discovery; the second, to archzology ; 
the third, to ethnology ; the fourth and last, to language 
and palzography. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. — The 
Museum has lately received as a gift from some of its 
friends a portrait, by George F. Baker, of the late John F. 
Kensett, the artist. The hanging space in the west gal- 
leries being all occupied by the present loan collection, the 
display of this portrait is necessarily deferred until Oc- 
tober. —On Thursday, June 2d, Gen. L. P. di Cesnola, 
the Director of the Museum, sailed for Europe, partly in 
search of health, and partly under commission from the 
Trustees to visit as many of the principal Museums of the 
Old World as he shall have opportunity. — It is claimed 
by the owner of the painting by Rubens, Qucen Esther 
before King Ahasuerus, which is now in the Loan Exhibi- 
tion, that it was owned by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Leopold II., from 1848 to 1859, when it was sold to a 
Captain Little. During these eleven years it is said to 
have been exhibited in “the private apartments of the 
Pitti Gallery,” and to have been described enthusiastically 
by guide-books to Florence of that time. The present 
owner, Mr. J. Barton Hill, of Montreal, is desirous of sell- 
ing the picture. — The total number of visitors from May 
23d to June 3oth inclusive was 77,723, of whom 1,813 paid 
an entrance fee. 

CorCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. — 
The Board of Trustees has ordered the decoration of the 
ceilings and painting of the walls of the four remaining 
picture galleries; also of the ceilings of the upper hall over 
the stairway, and of the octagonal or Greek Slave Room. 
This work will be executed by Mr. Vincenzo Stiepevich, of 
New York, who decorated the main gallery so superbly a 
year ago. During the progress of this work the sculpture 
and bronze galleries, and perhaps the maiu gallery, will be 
open to the public. — The cast of Cupid, by Michelangelo, 
has arrived, and is placed in the Renaissance Gallery. 
Venetian Fishing-Boats, by J. R. Tilton, Rome, lately 
exhibited in Boston and Philadelphia, has been purchased, 
and now hangs in the main gallery.— Among the new 
works received on exhibition is a remarkably fine portrait 
of a child, by Lobrichon, of Paris, the eminent painter of 
children ; a Dutch [nterior, by Teniers, of rare excellence, 
the property of Henry Adams, Esq.; a portrait of John 
Howard Payne, the author of Home, Sweet Home, painted 
by A. M. Willard, from a daguerreotype taken by J. Van- 
nerson, at Washington, D.C., in 1850; and a small picture 
of an Old Man reading by Candlelight, on panel, by Gott- 
fried Schalken (1643-1706).— Mr. Ezekiel has sent from 
Rome photographs of his statues of Titian and Lionardo 
da Vinci, designed for the outside niches of the building. 
He is also at work upon a Murillo for the same purpose. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. — The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Academy was held June 6th. The retiring 
Directors were re-elected. The report stated that four 
paintings (by George B. Wood, M. K. Kellogg, W. L. 
Picknell, and F. Snyders), one water-color (by Fortuny), 
and twenty-four other works of art, had been presented to 
the Academy, in addition to a number of drawings, etch- 
ings, and engravings. The government of the Nether- 
lands had also presented a copy of its elaborate publication 
on the temple of Béréd-Boedoer, in Java. The exhibition 
policy of the Academy is treated at considerable length in 
the report, and an account given of the origin of the Fall 
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Exhibition of 1880. No changes of importance are re- 
ported in the school department. The finances are report- 
ed as follows: — The deficit for the year is $12,861.57, of 
which $8,265.35 is interest paid on the bonded debt, after 
deducting $1,590 interest on subscriptions received. Of 
the debt of $150.000, $50,000 of the bonds are now held by 
the Trustees of the Temple Fund. ‘Toward the payment 
of the $100,000 remaining, subscriptions amounting to 
$75,000 have been made, of which $35,000 have been paid. 
’ he Directors rely confidently on the friends of the Acad- 
emy for assistance in the extinguishment of the whole 
amount. After three years $1,800 of the interest of the 
Temple Fund will be annually available for general cur- 
rent expenses, and an equal amount for the encouragement 
of exhibitors by the purchase of pictures and the award of 
medals. 

Museum OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The Museum has 
received a gift of $20,000 from Mr. John L. Gardner, of 
Brookline, Mass., which is to be permanently invested for 
the benefit of the instiiu‘ion, the income to be used at the 
discretion of the Trustees. — The Allston Exhibition is in 
course of preparation at this writing, some of the pictures 
having been hung already, although the day of opening 
has not yet been definitely fixed upon. — The circulars and 
invitations for the Exhibition of American Wood Engrav- 
ings have been issued. The exhibition will open on Oct. 
4th, and will continue five weeks. It is proposed to illus- 
trate fully the art of to-day, and to give a 7ésumé of its 
history in this country. .4// wood engravers in the United 
States are tnvited to contribute. The number of engrav- 
ings from any one should not exceed ten, and if the limita- 
tions of space require it they will be submitted to a jury. 
Frames are not needed, as protection under glass will be 
furnished. It is suggested that, where the size of the block 
permits it, the sheet should be nine and a half inches by 
twelve. The contributions must be delivered not later 
than Sept. 28th, addressed “ The Curator, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston.” Expenses of transportation both ways 
will be paid by the Museum. Contributors are requested 
to send a schedule of titles, giving also the prices if the 
prints are for sale. — The number of visitors for the month 
of June amounted to 11,154. Of these 2,033 were admit- 
ted on pay days. 

Museum oF Art, St. Louris. — The Loan Exhibition 
at the Museum, which closed on the Ist of June, was very 
successful. Quite a large proportion of the proposed 
$100,000 endowment fund has been subscribed, and a 
number of valuable pictures have been donated. During 
the second week in June the galleries were reopened to 
the public, and a fine collection of bronzes, marbles, pic- 
tures, and objects of wér/z took the place of the former 
exhibit. The completion of the Museum has given a great 
impulse to art culture in St. Louis, and not a long period 
of time will elapse before the Museum galleries will be well 
filled with pictures, statuary, and other objects, for perma- 
nent exhibition and study. 

ART Museum, CINncINNATI.— Mr. Joseph Longworth 
is reported to have bought fifty-three drawings by Lessing, 
lately offered for sale by the family of the deceased artist. 
The drawings are intended as a gift to the Art Museum of 
Cincinnati. It is believed that the price paid is in the 
neighborhood of $10,000. 

CORNELL UNIvERsITy. — President White, at present 
Ambassador of the United States at Berlin, has presented 
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to Cornell University a collection of about 5,500 casts of 
ancient gems from the museums at Berlin and elsewhere; 
a collection of about 700 casts of medallions of larger size 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance ; a collection of 
about 200 portrait medallions of the rulers of the leading 
European countries, and about 600 of other distinguished 
men; a number of casts from the sculptures found at 
Olympia, Pergamon, and elsewhere; and a large number 
of photographs from buildings, which, with the architectu- 
ral photographs previously given by President White, will 
make a collection of over 2,000 specimens. 


ART EDUCATION, 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
— The Architectural Department of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has suffered a great loss in the 
resignation of Prof. William R. Ware, who has been at its 
head from the beginning, and has taken the principal part 
in the work of bringing it from the condition of a doubtful 
experiment to its present usefulness and success. It is 
gratifying to know that Prof. Ware only leaves the Insti- 
tute to enter upon a field of equal or greater usefulness in 
a similar station in New York, so that his influence, which 
has been so widely felt throughout the profession in the 
United States, will still continue to be exercised ; but the 
circumstances will be changed, and the change will be 
reflected in a hundred different offices for years to come. 
It is not too much to say that«the Architectural Depart- 
ment at the Institute of Technology in Boston was the 
most important event in the history of American architec- 
ture. Even those young in the profession can bear wit- 
ness to the change which has rapidly taken place in the 
character of offices since the first class in architecture 
graduated from the Institute, ten years ago. At that time 
the personnel of most well-conducted establishments con- 
sisted in the chief, with whom were associated one or two 
confidential subordinates, sometimes well and systemati- 
cally trained, but more often simply intelligent and ambi- 
tious, and under them a greater or less number of draughts- 
men, mostly foreigners, skilful in their way, but mere 
routiniers, with as little care for their art as for the ad- 
vancement of the master’s interest. Now this is all 
changed. The foreigners are still to be seen, but the 
prevailing character of all good offices is given by a cer- 
tain number of young, well-bred. and thoughtful men, 
whose zeal for their profession, far from vanishing as soon 
as the clock strikes five. or the master’s back is turned, 
finds expression in all sorts of associations for mutual 
improvement, in eager discussions of interesting designs 
or new points of practice, and in friendly rivalry and sym- 
pathy. Of course, only a few of these are graduates of the 
Boston school, or of the others which have in one or two 
places begun to emulate its good work, but, few as they 
are, they set the fashion for all the others. Two of Pro- 
fessor Ware’s pupils, for instance, employed in neighbor- 
ing offices in some distant city, find nothing so natural as 
to go sketching together early in the morning, or to try 
their hands at competitions in the evenings, or join some 
class for drawing, either from life or the round. Their 
enthusiasm attracts notice among their fellows, and pres- 
ently imitation ; rival offices set up sketching clubs, and 
test each other’s strength in the rendering of stated pro- 
grammes ; and the more ambitious of those not specially 
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trained surpass themselves in the endeavor to vie with 
their more fortunate fellows. A more promising state of 
affairs for the future of the art can hardly be conceived, 
and the school through whose agency this has been princi- 
pally accomplished well deserves to prosper, as it has, 
through the credit which its pupils reflect upon it. It is a 
matter for sincere congratulation, that another one so thor- 
oughly appointed should be established in New York, 
under the same care and experience which has elsewhere 
had so great a share in forming the minds of the next 
generation of architects ; but half of the good which it can 
accomplish will be lost if it should be the means of obscur- 
ing the reputation or discouraging the efforts of the present 
school, and thus destroying that mutual rivalry from which 
each has to hope so much, and the profession still more. — 
American Architect. 

CoorpER UNION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
AND ART, NEW York. — To the list of prizes given in 
the Woman’s Art School of the Cooper Union, as reported 
last month, the following addition must be made: — For 
Oil Painting: First prize, $20, Miss Julietta Hanson ; 
second prize, silver medal, Miss Lizzie Fitch; honorable 
mention, Miss J. Tuzo, Miss E. C. Valentine, and Miss 
C. A. Carlton. The details given below are taken from the 
Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Trustees :— The 
Union has two distinct art departments, the Evening 
Schools, to which females are not admitted, and the Art 
School for Women, which is closed to men. The Art De- 
partment of the Evening Schools embraces instruction in 
Free-hand, Architectural, and Mechanical Drawing, and 
Drawing from the Cast; also, Industrial Drawing and 
Design, and Modelling in Clay. Lectures and lessons are 
given in perspective. The teachers in this department 
are Messrs. J. A. Saxton, A. M., and E. F. Maurer, Geo- 
metrical and Mechanical Drawing; Messrs. E. C. Miller 
and E. Volkmann, Architectural Drawing; Mr. Benjamin 
Braman, Perspective Drawing; Mr. W. W. Scott, Cast 
Drawing; Mr. J. A. McDougall, Jr., Form Drawing; 
Messrs. Max Eglau and G. W. Maynard, Drawing from 
Copy; Mr. Theod. Bauer, Industrial Drawing; and Mr. 
Nicholas Rossignoli, Modelling in Clay. ‘The design of 
all this instruction,” says the Report, “as in the School of 
Art for Women, is practical, and as bearing on some use- 
ful employment in which the arts of design and drawing 
are the principal or accessory occupations. But if the 
pupil shows a high talent for art, and has the leisure and 
means to pursue it, he or she is recommended to other 
schools in New York City, established for the special in- 
struction of professional artists.” The total number of 
pupils admitted to the night classes during the last term 
was 1,622. Only 826, however, remained at the close of 
the term, and of these 321 received certificates. The 
tuition is free. — The Art School for Women is divided 
into five departments, Drawing, Painting, Photography 
(finishing photographs in color or crayon, and touching up 
negatives), Wood Engraving, and Normal Teaching. 
There are also classes in China Painting and in Modelling, 
Lectures on Art, and Instruction in Perspective. In the 
Engraving Department the pupils are taught, not only to 
engrave, but also to design. “It is worthy of note,” says 
the Report, in rather curious phraseology, “that the pur- 
pose of giving such instruction in practical art and applied 
science as will put an independent employment in the 
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while the pupil is still under instruction in the institution. 
This is especially the case in the Art School for Women. 
The amount reported as earned for themselves by pupils in 
the different departments of the Woman’s Art School, this 
year, is $19,480.” — The teachers in this school are Mrs, 
Susan N. Carter, Principal; Mr. R. Swain Gifford, Paint- 
ing; Mr. S. A. Douglas Volk, Life, Cast, and Elementary 
Drawing; Mr. J. Alden Weir, Life and Cast Drawing; 
Mr. John P. Davis, Engraving and Drawing on Wood: 
Miss C. E. Powers, Normal Drawing; Mrs. M. C. B. 
Ellis, Photo-Crayon; Miss C. F. Daley, Photo-Color: Mr. 
William H. Goodyear, Lecturer on Art. The tuition in 
this school is also free, except in the “ Amateur Class.” 
There were during the last term 923 applicants for the free 
classes, of whom 294 were admitted, and 278 remained at 
the end of the term. In the Amateur Class there were 
310.— Mr. Peter Cooper, the founder of the Institution, 
has added another story to the building during the past 
year, at an expense of $75,coo, for the purpose of giving 
larger room to the art classes. There will also be an Art 
Gallery of the work of the pupils, where their best draw- 
ings and paintings will be placed. — The Art Library is 
still small, numbering only about one hundred authors. 
The books are in constant circulation, and pupils are 
allowed to retain them a week, to read in the evenings. — 
‘he past year’s expenses have been $45,454 for the whole 
institution, including the Science Department and _ the 
Free Reading Room. This sum has been derived from 
the rents of the building, and from the income of a special 
endowment of $150,000 made by Mr. Cooper for the sup- 
port and increase of the Free Reading Room and Library. 
The property had cost Mr. Cooper, at the time he trans- 
ferred it to the Trustees, in 1857, $630,226, since when over 
$868,000 have been expended in giving free instruction to 


the public. Mr. Cooper continues to give lavishly to the 
praiseworthy institution already so munificently endowed 
by him, and on the occasion of the celebration of his nine- 
tieth birthday he sent to the Trustees checks amounting to 
$40,000, to be used for the benefit of the Union, together 
with the receipts for the amount expended in the enlarge- 
ment of the building. The Union has also received a 
number of minor endowments and gifts, which are mostly 
used in helping indigent students and providing for prizes 
and medals. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTs, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. —In the annual report, read June 6th, it was 
stated that the average daily attendance of students at the 
Academy from November to May inclusive had been about 
100. Average daily time of each student, about three and 
a half hours. Number of students admitted directly to the 


Life Class during the school year closing June 3oth, 14. 
Number of old Li‘e Class students resuming study during 
the same period, 117. Number of promotions to the Life 
Class, 52. Whole number of students belonging to the 
Academy, April 1st, 275 (the maximum for the season). — 
The Chairman of the Instruction Committee, Mr. Fairman 
Rogers, has published an interesting pamphlet, prepared 
by him originally for the Pex Monthly, which discusses 
at length the policy of the Academy schools, and the 
methods of study followed there. 

LOWELL SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL DESIGN, BOSTON. — 
The annual exhibition of this School, consisting of designs 
for floor coverings, wall papers, dress goods, ribbons, 
laces, etc., took place at the Institute of Technology on 
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Tune ist, 2d, and 3d. The quality of the work is repre- 
sented as having been fully up to the standard of previous 
years. During the past year the pupils are reported to 
have sold designs to the value of $301, and several of them 
have been supplied with good situations. The school, as 
heretofore, is under the direction of Mr. Kastner. 

MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Boston. — 
This School held the graduating exercises of its- eighth 
year on June 24th. It has four Day Classes : — Class A, 
devoted to Elementary Drawing; Class B, Form, Color, 
and Industrial Design ; Class C, Constructive Arts ; Class 
D, Sculpture and Design in the Round, and an Evening 
School for the instruction of the teachers in the public 
schools. There are four grades of certificates issued by 
the School: —1. Certificate for Teaching in Primary and 
Intermediate Schools ; 2. Certificate for Teaching in Gram- 
mar Schools; 3. Certificate for Teaching in High and 
Normal Schools; 4. Certificate for Teaching in Art and 
Technical Schools. Certificates of the fourth or highest 
grade were given to 54 pupils in the Day Classes. The 
Diploma of the School, indicating the completion of the 
whole course, through all its classes, was given to 5 pupils. 
In the Evening Schools 1 second-grade and 14 third-grade 
certificates were given. After the graduating exercises 
an exhibition of the work of the students in the various 
classes was held, consisting of Free Hand Drawings from 
flat copies and from objects, Paintings in Water-Color and 
in Oil, Mechanical Drawings, Sculpture and Modelling, 
etc. 

YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, NEw HAVEN. — 
This School terminated on June Ist one of the most suc- 
cessful years since it was founded. The exhibition of the 
work of the students, which is now open, and will remain 
open until Oct. Ist, consists of painted studies from the 
living model in oil and water-colors ; full-length drawings 
from the model and from the antique; portrait studies ; 
pencil sketches and compositions ; also very elaborate 
studies in linear perspective, and studies in the anatomy of 
the human body drawn in red and black crayons. Archi- 
tecture is represented by some fine studies in French 
Gothic, including a side elevation of the Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris, and sculpture by some excellent work in bas-relief. 
The subject of the Annual Prize Composition was 7%e 
Prodigal Son, There were six competitors, and the prize 
was awarded to Mr. Langzettel. Of the 148 pupils who 
attended the School this year, 58 were professional art 
students, while the remaining 90 were members of the 
Academic and Scientific Department of the University. 
In the Academic Department the study of art is an “ op- 
tional,” which the Juniors and Seniors may elect. In the 
Scientific School it is part of the regular curriculum for 
the first term of Freshman Year. Prof. J. M. Hoppin, 
the newly elected Professor of the History of Art, began 
his work by giving a course of lectures on Egyptian and 
Early Greek Art, in which the latest theories, based upon 
recent discoveries, were most learnedly developed in their 
scientific and artistic aspects. In consequence of these 
lectures a number of students in the graduating class of 
the Academic Department have announced their intention 
to visit Egypt and Greece for the purpose of pursuing their 
studies on the spot. 

Art COLLEGE OF INGHAM UNIVERSITY, LEROY, N. Y. 
— The exhibition of the works of the pupils took place 
on June 14th. The names of the young ladies of the 
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class of ’81 who graduated, together with the titles of 
their graduating pieces, are as follows: — Miss F. Alzina 
Ayrault, of Dalton, N. Y., Ready for the Vases (flowers) ; 
Miss Augusta Palmer, of Perry, N. Y., Literary Treasures 
(study of old books); Miss Lucy F. Thayer, of Troy, 
N. Y., Bust of Clytie; Miss Minnie R. Pratt, of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., Wood Interior. The summer term of the 
College opens on July 6th, and continues six weeks. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ArTS. — The Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Students’ Work, and the award of prizes, 
took place on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 28th, at 
the rooms of the Academy. 

St. Lours.— During the second week in June there 
were exhibited in the class rooms of the new Museum of 
Fine Arts about one thousand drawings, sketches from 
nature, and studies from models, the result in a measure of 
the last year’s work of the students at the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts. The most interesting feature of the exhibi- 
tion was the work of those who began drawing from blocks 
and cubes at the commencement of the scholastic year just 
closed. The erection of the beautiful Museum of Fine 
Arts has awakened universal interest in art culture, which 
seems to have been communicated to students in the art 
school, and an unlooked for progress has been the result. 
The extreme care with which the Director, Prof. Ives, 
has observed the methods of art instruction, both at home 
and abroad, with a view to applying the best features to 
the St. Louis school, is bearing abundant fruit. As soon 
as students are sufficiently advanced to see form correctly, 
their studies of the antique are varied by sketches from the 
living model. Of the studies in oil none were shown 
which represented more than eight hours’ work, and many 
of them manifested great breadth of treatment and purity 
of tone. The school work as a whole was greatly superior 
to that of previous years. 

CINCINNATI. — The annual exhibition of the McMicken 
School of Design of the Cincinnati University was held, 
June 15th to 18th. 559 specimens of the work of the 
pupils were exhibited, divided as follows: original com- 
positions, 12; life studies, 71; copies from the antique, 
35; still life, 56; mural decorations, 36; china painting, 
69; water-colors, 89; pen-and-ink, 97; sculpture, 39; and 
wood carving, 55. The drawings from casts were still less 
conspicuous than at last year’s exposition. Some heads 
in clay and terra-cotta, modelled from life by Miss Eliza- 
beth Nourse and Miss Caroline Lord, were considered by 
general consent to be the most noteworthy specimens of 
art in the exhibition. Mr. Thomas S. Noble, the Princi- 
pal of the School, has been granted leave of absence for 
one academic year, which he will devote to the study of 
art and an investigation of the various systems employed 
in the great art academies of Europe. Mr. Lutz, his 
assistant in the drawing classes, has resigned his position 
to accompany Mr. Noble in his European tour. It is 
understood that Mr. Humphreys will have charge of the 
School during the absence of Mr. Noble. — To these de- 
tails, furnished by a correspondent, it may be added that 
in Cincinnati, as almost everywhere else, opinion is divided 
as to the usefulness of the schools now existing and the 
character of the instruction given in them, and that the 
various parties see fit occasionally to ventilate their griev- 
ances in print. Ina late issue of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, Mr. Noble, the Principal of the McMicken Art School, 
is made the subject of a savage onslaught, and the teach- 
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ers under him do not fare much better. On the other 
hand, Mr. W. W. Woodward, the artist, and an early pupil 
of the school, is quoted as saying that the work shown at 
the late exhibition, “ viewed as the result of but from one 
to four years’ instruction,” was very creditable. Possibly 
Mr. Woodward is right in saying “that the mistake made 
in Cincinnati was in the people giving themselves to the 
belief that this was a great art centre.” The School, he 
thought, “should be considered more like those academies 
of the provincial cities of France and other countries, 
whose students, after four or five years’ instruction, go to 
study at Paris, Antwerp, and Munich.” A comparison of 
the work of these preparatory schools with the studies 
shown in Cincinnati would, according to Mr. Woodward, 
be quite favorable to the American students. These views 
seem sensible, and may apply with equal force to other 
cities, none of which can as yet claim to be in the posses- 
sion of an institution standing on the level of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts at Paris, or the Academies of Munich and 
Antwerp. 

Mrs. Maria Longworth Nichols will open a school for 
instruction in keramic decoration at the Pot- 


Lessons 


Rookwood 
tery, Cincinnati, on the 17th of October next. 
will be given in over and under glaze painting and in 
modelling in relief by Miss Clara Chipman Newton and 
Miss Laura Fry. A building, 60 feet by 40 feet, is 
now being erected adjoining the pottery, for the purposes 
of the school. The number of the pupils will be limited 
to fifty. Two prizes of $50 each, for work on the biscuit 
and the wet clay, will be offered. 


Those who wish to 
attend the school will be required to furnish a study 


drawing or sketch in water-colors as a prerequisite of 


admission. Applications should be forwarded by Aug. 
Ist, when a selection will be made and answer returned. 
Arrangements will be made for the exhibition of the work 
of pupils and the sale of their pieces at the places where 
the ware of the pottery is disposed of. A turn-table, shelf, 
and drawer will be furnislied for the use of each pupil of 
the school. 


LECTURES. 


Prof. F. W. Putnam, the Curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archeology and Ethnology, at Harvard 
University, lately gave a series of lectures or explanations 
of the portions of the Museum which are now arranged. 
These explanations were given on Friday afternoons from 
four to five o’clock, and were free to all who wished to 
attend. The first was on the Mounds of the United States 
and objects obtained from them, and was held in the 
northern room on the first floor, where the collection from 
the mounds is arranged. The second was held on the 
first northern gallery, and consisted of an explanation of 
the several collections from Mexico and Central America. 
The third was an account of the Pueblo Indians, and of the 
ruins of the pueblos and cliff-houses in Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. This was given in the hall on 
the second floor, where there are a number of models of 


pueblos and ancient cliff-houses, and numerous specimens 
of ancient and modern pueblo pottery, as well as many 
other things from the old ruins, and a fine series of large 
photographs of the Moqui Towns in Arizona, the pueblo 


of Zufi in New Mexico, etc. The fourth and last of the 


series was given in the southern room on the second floor, 
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which is devoted to the collections from South America, 
particularly from Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil. The object of 
these explanations was to make known the character of the 
Museum, and the plan that has been followed in its arrange- 
ment. The interest that has been taken in this brief and 
informal course has led the Curator to plan a more extended 
one for the next term; but, as the number of persons at- 
tending must be limited, tickets for the next course will be 
given out on application. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Until recently, sales from the Spring 
Exhibitions at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts have been exceptional. In the spring of 1879, the 
possibility of selling first began to attract attention ; but 
the amount realized did not exceed $1,000. In 1880 it had 
increased to $1.408; and this year, the sales from the 52d 
Annual Exhibition, which closed May 29th, amounted to 
$5,958 net, the works sold being 28 paintings, 1 water- 
color, 2 plaques, and Io etchings. 

The preparations for the Fall Exhibition at the Acad- 
emy are well advanced. The committee to select pictures 
in Paris was elected May 18th, by the American artists 
residing in and around that city. The members are F. A. 
Bridgman, Charles Sprague Pearce, Frank Moss, W. L. 
Picknell, J. S. Sargent, Milne Ramsey, Chester Loomis, 
D. R. Knight, E. H. Blashfield, E. L. Weeks, Walter Black- 
man, and C. E. Dubois. Arrangements for collecting pic- 
tures by American artists in Munich and London are also 
in progress. The preparations for the home collection will 
not be completed until about the first of September, when 
the regular circulars and blanks will be sent out. — Con- 
cerning the money prizes to be given, as announced in last 
month’s REVIEW, it may be well to add that, as a matter of 
course, the pictures so honored will remain the property of 
the artists. 

The preparations for the next exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Society of Artists are pushed with vigor, and con- 
tributions have been arranged for from American artists 
residing in Europe and in the United States outside of 
Philadelphia. The time fixed is from Nov. 14th to Dec. 
24th. Shipping expenses on the European contributions 
will be paid by the Society, but artists residing in this 
country will have to pay their own freights. To reduce the 
cost of boxing and shipping all the pictures from Europe 
are to be sent unframed. Mr. Edward Brown, who will 
have charge of the sales, has gone to Europe, where he 
will look after the interests of the Society. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — The Brooklyn Art Association 
keeps its galleries open, free, during the summer, with a 
varied collection of paintings, prominent among which are 
excellent specimens of early American art, including oil 
paintings by Cole, Doughty, Birch, Church, etc., as well as 
water-colors by painters of the time. 

CuicaGco. — The art exhibition of the Inter-State In- 
dustrial Exposition, which is to open, as before announced, 
on Sept. 7th, will be devoted almost entirely to oil paint- 
ings and water-colors. Only a single screen has been set 
aside, which will be filled on one side with medallions in 
bronze, and on the other with black-and-white oils. All 
other works in black and white, such as etchings, etc., will 
be excluded this season. This decision is due only to 
lack of space under present arrangements, and to a desire 
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to make a larger display of oil paintings and water-colors 
than heretofore. 

Sr. Louis. — The St. Louis Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Association will hold its annual fair from Oct. 3d to 
Oct. toth. Efforts are making to secure a good represen- 
tation of American art, and it is proposed to issue an illus- 
trated catalogue. Mr. H. L. Dousman is Director, Mr. 
George Mills, Superintendent. Mr. L. R. Menger, 35 Dey 
Street, New York, and Messrs. Hastings & Davenport, 8 
Hamilton Place, Boston, have been appointed agents. 

MILWAUKEE. — The First Annual Exhibition of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Industrial Exposition Association will 
be held from Sept. 6th to Oct. 15th, in a building newly 
erected for the purpose, 400 feet long by 290 feet wide. 
There will be a special Department of Fine Arts, to in- 
clude oil and water-color painting, sculpture, etching and 
modern reproductive processes, and decorative art. Mr. 
John Plankinton is the President of the Association, Mr. 
Ed. W. Hincks, Manager. 

RICHMOND, VA. — The late exhibition of the Art Asso- 
ciation is said to have been well patronized by visitors, and 
to some extent by purchasers. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


BROOKLYN Ercuine Ciur. — This society is not an 
Etching Club in the usually accepted sense of the term. 
Its objects are to publish etchings for its members and in 
limited editions for sale, and to bring together an art 
The Club was organized on May Ist, with Dr. 
Mason as President, Mr. M. F. Tredwell, Secretary, and 
Mr. George Ritchie, Treasurer. It is proposed to hold 
meetings every two weeks throughout the year, at the Club 
rooms, 9 Boerum Place, Brooklyn. 





library. 


MONUMENTS. 


In the last number of the REVIEW, on the strength of a 
newspaper paragraph, Mr. Meade was reported to be at 
Springfield, Ill., engaged in modelling a group for the 
Lincoln Monument. The statement, it seems, was erro- 
neous, as appears from the following, taken from the A mer- 
ican Architect: —‘* Mr. Larkin G. Meade, the sculptor, 
now at Florence, Italy, writes as follows to Mr. O. M. 
Hatch: ‘I am now engaged in modelling studies for three 
additional figures of colossal proportions for the Lincoln 
Monument, in accordance with my original conception of 
what the monument should be when completed. These 
figures represent Freedom, Justice, and Peace, to be placed 
on the same elevation with the statue of Lincoln on the re- 
maining sides of the shaft. Iam induced to do this by 
the advice of discriminating friends, and by representation 
and encouragement that the funds for the payment of this 
additional work may be provided for by the munificence of 
one Or more generous citizens of Illinois.’ For the pur- 
pose of considering this matter a meeting of the Association 
has been called at Springfield, Ill. It is thought that the 
Association will approve and accept the designs of Mr. 
Meade as he suggests, provided the liberal-minded citizens 
of Illinois can be found. The Association has on hand 
sufficient money to pay for the two groups now being 
cast.” 

The statue of Colonel William Prescott, by Mr. W. W. 
Story, presented to the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
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tion by a number of patriotic subscribers, was unveiled on 
June 17th. It stands upon the southerly side of the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument, in the centre of the broad pathway 
which leads up to the obelisk from the street. 

The subscriptions for the proposed statue of Washing- 
ton on the steps of the Subtreasury in Wall Street, New 
York, are not coming in as fast as was expected, only about 
$29,000 of the needed $50,000 having been received at last 
accounts. 

A bronze statue of Lafayette, to be executed by Mr. J. 
Q. A. Ward, at a cost of $25,000, has been commissioned 
by Mr. John P. Howard, of Burlington, Vt., for the park of 
the University of Vermont. 

The Germans of Cincinnati propose to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Friedrich Hecker, on the homestead 
near St. Louis. Mr. Hecker was one of the leaders of the 
revolutionary movement in Baden, Germany, in 1848, and 
Colonel of the First German Illinois Regiment in the late 
war of the rebellion. 


THE INQUIRY INTO THE CHARGES AGAINST 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA. 


Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent has brought a suit against 
General di Cesnola for defamation of character, based, it 
is said, upon certain allegations by General di Cesnola in 
his report to the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on the charges brought against him by Mr. Feuardent. 
The trial of the case cannot come off before the autumn. 
It is to be hoped that this judicial investigation, which it 
will hardly be possible to confine to the question technically 
involved, will lead to a final settlement of the whole affair. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Honors TO AMERICAN ARTISTS IN EvuROPE. — Of 
the American artists who contributed to the First Exhi- 
bition of the Society of Painter-Etchers, lately held in 
London, nine have been invited to become fellows of the 
Society, namely, Mr. Henry Farrer, Mr. R. Swain Gifford, 
Mr. Thomas Moran, Mrs. M. Nimmo Moran, Mr. F. S. 
Church, Mr. A. F.’ Bellows, Mr. James D. Smillie, Mr. J. 
M. Falconer, and Mr. Stephen Parrish. Of American 
artists resident in Europe the following were represented 
at the Exhibition: — Mr. Otto Bacher, Mr. Frank Duve- 
neck, Mr. Gilbert Munger, and Mr. Charles A. Vanderhoof. 
Whether these also have been invited to fellowship it is 
impossible to tell at this writing. For the distinctions 
conferred upon American artists at the Paris Salon, the 
reader is referred to the Foreign Art Chronicle. The 
mention honorable accorded to Mr. William B. Closson, of 
Boston, and Mr. Frederick Juengling, of New York, is all 
the more gratifying, as these artists made their first ap- 
pearance at the Salon this year, and were probably the 
first American wood-engravers who ever exhibited there. 
The list, prefixed to the Salon catalogue, of artists now 
living upon whom distinctions have been conferred (exclu- 
sive of mention) in previous years, contains the following 
Americans : — Albert Bierstadt, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, 1859; F. A. Bridgman, third medal, 1877, second 
medal, 1878, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 1878; F. E. 
Church, second medal, 1867; W. P. W. Dana, third medal, 
1878; G. P. A. Healy, third medal, 1840, second medal, 
1855; Edward May, third medal, 1855. Messrs. Bierstadt, 
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Bridgman, Church, and Healy are hors concours ; that is to | 
say, in view of the prizes already carried off by them, they 
can now compete only for the medal of honor. 

ArT Exports TO THE UNITED STATES. — From official 
statistics collected by the Administration des Beaux-Arts, 
it appears that paintings, statuary, bronzes, engravings, and | 
books to the value of $8,044,696.77 were exported from 
France to the United States from Oct. Ist, 1874, to March 
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31st, 1881. “That is to say,” adds the Chronique des 
Arts exultingly, * forty millions two hundred twenty-three 
thousand four hundred eighty-two francs eighty-five cen- 
times.” Of this sum $6,422,291.01 was for paintings, stat- 
uary, and bronzes. The largest sum yet reached in any 
one year was $1,961.197.58 for the twelve months between 
Sept. 4th, 1879, and Sept. 3d, 1880, of which $1,669,502. 20 
was for paintings, statuary, and bronzes. 





FOREIGN 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. | 


THe NIoBE oF Mount S!py.Los. — Mr. William Simp- 
son, in a communication to the Academy of May 14th, 
opens up a new prospect in this much vexed question. 
From his examination of the figure he says he received 
the impression “that it is a male, and not a female figure. 


The head is the rudest or most decayed part of the statue, 


and nothing remains of the features; but from the mass 


as it stands, were I to restore it, I could only do so by 
making it a head with a very full beard. The 


breadth of the shoulders would exactly suit such a restora- 


massive 


tion, and the breasts are not those of a femile. 
might be that of Zeus. 


The fizure 
The hands are clenched and pressed 
on each breast, but quite low enough to let the form of the 
pectoralis major be seen. 


I thought I could make out 
some of the fingers of the right hand, and that I could see 
the remains of the links of a chain on the left breast, as if 
it hung from the neck. 


The existence of feet or shoes did 
not occur to me, and I was very careful in sketching the 
curious groove near to where the feet ought to be.” 

Assos. — The Boston Advertiser of June 27th publishes 
a letter dated Assos, May 26th, 1881, which is reproduced 
here with the omission of only a few lines of introduc- 
tion: — “ The first detachment of the expedition sent out 
by the Archzological Institute of America arrived about 
the first of April, and at once set about making prepara- 
tions for the work to be carried on during the coming 
months. 





Since that time other members of the party have 
come ; and although all are not yet here, the work has 
The 
first thing to be done was to make a survey of the ground, 
noting carefully the location of the various points of inter- 
est, in order that a map might be prepared, showing the 
ruins just as they were found. 


been pushed forward, and is now well under way. 


As this is now nearly com- 
pleted, and a large copy of it will soon be sent home to be 
hung in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, I will take 
advantage of the opportunity to give your readers a general 
idea of Assos as it looks to modern eyes. 


As one sails 
northward through the Strait of Adramyttium, between the 
island of Lesbos and the mainland, the most prominent 
objects in the view before him are the cloud-capped Ida 
on the extreme right, and the promontory of Lectum on 
the left. 


! 
From the one to the other the mountains make a 
rugged, unbroken outline against the sky. Drawing nearer, 


a lower range appears in front of the others, directly on the | 
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sea. From the midst of these rises a cone-shaped peak, 
and this—the central and most commanding point along 
the coast —is the Acropolis of Assos. On its summit, a 
thousand feet above the water, stood the temple; and 
though there remains literally not one stone of it upon an- 
other, little effort is necessary to imagine how it must once 
have looked standing alone as it did against the deep blue 
of AZgean skies. Thus beautiful in the distance, the effect 
is not diminished by a nearer view; for without a twist or 
turn one can sail directly to the base of the Acropolis, its 
majesty increasing every moment, until, coming into port, 
the objects on the upper part are lost sight of, so steep is 
the ascent. It is difficult to conceive of a city more nobly 
placed. Even Athens is less imposing in its approach ; 
for from the Gulf of A©gina the splendor of the Parthenon 
is overshadowed by the surrounding mountains, while from 
every side the Acropolis of Assos attracts the eye as far as 
itcan be seen. The hill rises, as | have said, to the height 
of a thousand feet; and as its inclination on the water side 
is within twenty-one degrees of the perpendicular, it may 
well have been considered impregnable. It was on this 
side that the principal part of the city stood, the streets 
being laid out in terraces, which must have had the appear- 
ance of great steps. Here were some of the public build- 
ings, the theatre and the porticos, the whole crowned by 
the temple, from whose plane one can, as Mr. Clarke has 
said, throw a stone into the bottom of the ships in the little 
port below. The view from this plane I will not describe, 
because I cannot. The velvety green of the hills of Les- 
bos opposite, the wonderful blue of the sea which winds in 
all directions below, the pink and violet tints of the moun- 
tains which stretch along the Asiatic coast far into the 
south, — all these must be seen, if one would understand 
their charm. 


familiar. 


Looking inland, the picture seems strangely 
The Acropolis, which rises so abruptly from the 
water, sinks more gradually into the valley behind it; and 
one might easily imagine himself gazing from the top of 
some ‘Prospect Hill’ upon a New England landscape. 
The ground on which he stands is dry and rocky, like our 
pastures ; there are the same little clumps of undergrowth 
scattered about, — though the bushes here bear no huckle- 
berries, I regret to say, — and between him and the distant 
mountains are the pleasant fields, watered by a winding 
river, where once was raised the wheat that gave Assos its 
commercial importance. To come now to the character of 
the city itself, or what remains of it, let us begin where we 
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stand, upon the site of the temple. Here we have a com- 
plete ruin. A few stones still appear above the ground to 
vive some idea of the outline of its foundation, and un- 
doubtedly a little digging will bring more to light ; but not 
one column remains in place. Drums and capitals lie 
about in disorder, many having rolled down the hill to 
lodge where they might. Scattered as they are, however, 
some of the fragments are in fine condition, showing that 
the temple was of a dark gray stone, and built at an early 
period of Doric art. Fortunately, enough pieces have been 
discovered already to determine the size and proportions 
of the building, so that a drawing of its original appear- 
ance may be possible. A little more than a hundred yards 
below the temple are the remains of two long stoz, or pub- 
lic porticos, one below the other, built into the side of the 
hill. These were probably the principal places of resort, 
where, protected from the heat of the sun, the people could 
meet for business or conversation. The remains are much 
more satisfactory than those of the temple, being, in fact, 
among the most interesting of all the ruins. Their walls, 
imbedded in the hillside, are almost intact, each showing a 
row of large square holes, into which the beams that sup- 
ported the roof were fitted. The pavement, though now 
covered with rubbish, is thought to be in fair condition, 
and the parts of several columns remain in place, to show 
the height and character of the structures. Midway be- 
tween the stow and the port lies all that is left of the 
theatre. Not many years ago this theatre was so well pre- 
served that Texier pronounced it the finest of all the many 
theatres of Asia Minor, and in some respects of all Greek 
lands ; but recently it has been used so extensively by the 
Turks as a quarry for buildings at Constantinople that now 
nothing but the barest outline is left, with here and there a 
slab in place to give a faint idea of its former character. 
Like the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens, it was dug out of 
the slope of the Acropolis, facing directly on the sea; and 
from it the spectators saw not only the opposite shores of 
Lesbos, but far down the Strait of Adramyttium in the di- 
rection of Smyrna. The site of the stage is now covered 
by a few rudely made cow-pens, the removal of which may 
be of assistance in determining at least its outline. Pass- 
ing now to the sides of the Acropolis, we come to the most 
magnificent feature of the remains, —the walls. These 
give to Assos a character which no other Greek city has 
retained, for they are in such fine condition that their entire 
outline can be easily traced; and though, like the theatre, 
they have been used extensively as quarries, they are still 
thirty feet high in many places. From either side of the 
Acropolis they run in zigzag lines to the right and left, 
showing in different places three distinct styles of building, 
of as many periods, —the rude, so-called Cyclopean, the 
polygonal, and the Macedonian, the latter of which is the 
best preserved, and of admirable workmanship, the large 
stones being laid in courses as even and regular as those of 
the brick walls of any of our houses, apparently withont the 
aid of mortar. Several of the gateways remain in their 
original condition, flanked by massive towers ; and show 
the curious striving for the principle of the arch, the stones 
being laid in converging horizontal courses, in the manner 
made familiar to us by the discoveries at Mycene, though 
the examples at Assos are of a much later date. In the 
walls we have evidence not only of the early and long-con- 
tinued civilization of the city, but also of its importance ; 
for as the space enclosed has been estimated roughly at 





about fifteen square miles, the population must have been 
large. Another-proof of this is given in the extent of the 
cemetery which lies outside. Beginning at a gate west of 
the Acropolis, the street of tombs extended quite a dis- 
tance directly inland, turning then to the right, and crossing 
to the eastern end of the city. It seems to me impossible 
that this sacred way can receive the attention it deserves 
in a single season, so considerable is the ground it covers, 
and so profusely are its remnants scattered. As one tries 
to trace its course, the fragments of huge sarcophagi lie 
about him on every side. Here he finds the broken half 
of a stone vault, there his foot stumbles upon a displaced 
cover; farther on stands a sarcophagus large enough to 
have held two men, which would be complete but for a 
hole in the side, through which it was roLbed long ago. 
These sarcophagi, some of which are colossal in their pro- 
portions, form but one of many kinds of tombs in which 
the place abounds. It is certain that here some of the 
most interesting labors of the expedition will be carried 
on; and perhaps — who can tell ?—the popular eagerness 
for a ‘find’ may here be gratified; for although the sar- 
cophagi themselves offer no grounds for hope, there are 
many large tumuli and tombs — to say nothing of the graves 
below the sarcophagi — from which it is possible that at 
least some well-preserved specimens of Greek pottery may 
be brought to light. However, it must be borne in mind 
that the Institute sent out this expedition not so much for 
the purpose of discoveries as for careful investigation ; 
and, although it would be gratifying to unearth some work 
of art, the main object will be accomplished if we can carry 
home with us nothing more than a thorough knowledge of 
the city. A result like this is not a matter of chance, and, 
if intelligently attained, America will have the honor of 
contributing to the world’s knowledge of the civilization of 
ancient Greece, —an achievement in which every Ameri- 
can scholar may take a just pride. I have tried to give 
you a picture of Assos as it looked before the ground was 
touched, —as it still looks, in fact, because the excava- 
tions have not yet been begun. It is too early now to 
advance any theories as to the results of the work. I will 
only say, in closing, that the members of the Archxological 
Institute have every reason to congratulate themselves in 
having secured a site which is generally regarded as the 
most promising in Asia Minor; and, if properly supported, 
there is no reason why the expedition may not realize all 
that was expected of it. E.R” 
PRAXITELES. — Ata sitting of the Archzological Soci- 
ety at Berlin, held on May 3d, Mr. Treu exhibited casts of 
a small head of Aphrodite, in Parian marble, lately dug up 
at Olympia, and endeavored to show that it is a replica of 
the Aphrodite of Knidos by Praxiteles. According to Mr. 
Treu the newly found little head accords strikingly with 
the most beautiful of the existing copies, the Venus Braschi 
at Munich. But while this is a Romin copy, the head in 
question is, in Mr. Treu’s opinion, an undoubted original 
work of the time and school of Praxiteles. Unfortunately 
the pleasure to be derived from this most important among 
the last Olympian finds is marred by considerable injur‘es. 
The back of the head, which had been pieced on, is want- 
ing entirely, and mouth and nose are chipped. Mr. Treu 
also referred to the Demeter excavated at Knidos by Mr. 
Newton as a work of the same time and school, and finally 
endeavored to prove the well-known “Sardanapalos” of 
the Vatican and its repetitions to be copies of a Praxitelean 
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Dionysos. He recalled the fact that Plinius mentions a 

Liber Pater, that is to say a bearued Dionysos, as having 

been represented by Praxiteles in a much-discussed group. 
- Kunst Chrontk. 

THe EARLIEST PRINTED BooK KNown. — In the Acad- 
emy of June 4th, Mr. W. M. Conway endeavors to show 
that the earliest known printed books — block books, the 
text and illustrations cut together on blocks of wood — are 
two works by Henrick van den Bogaert, entitled respectively 
E-xercitium super Pater Noster, the only copy of which, in its 
original state, is preserved in the Public Library at Mons, 
and Pomerium Spirituale, which exists only in the form of 
a MS. illustrated by cuts, and preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Brussels. Mr. Conway's essay being too long 
for reproduction here, only the leading points of the con- 
clusions reached by him can be given, and the reader 
specially interested must be referred to the Academy. 
“The conclusiuns,” says Mr. Conway, “which an exam- 
ination of these volumes enables us to assert are as fol- 
lows :— Some time before the year 1440, Henrick van den 
Bogaert wrote a little work entitled / omerium Spirituale. 
He employed some artist living in the neighborhood of the 
priory of Groenendael [in the forest of Soignies, in Bra- 
bant, of which Henrick was twice prior], and possibly one 
of the brothers themselves, to engrave it upon blocks of 
wood with accompanying illustrations, from which impres- 
sions might be taken by the recently introduced process of 
printing. Nor was this the only work of his so treated, 
but about the same period there appeared, in a similar but 
larger form, the E-vercitium super Pater Noster, by the 
same author and artist. At a later time, in the year 1440 
[this appears from a date in the MS. in the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Brussels], the former, and probably both books, 
were taken in hand again,.. and impressions were 
taken from them by a more advanced process of printing 
[i. e. these second impressions were obtained with a better 
ink on a press, while the others were produced with the 
old brownish ink and by rubbing]. The prints thus made 
were pasted into a volume of blank paper, pages being left 
for the addition of a MS. commentary. . . . . The earliest 
printing-press, therefore, to which both a date and a local- 
ity can at present be assigned, was used near Groenendael, 
in the forest of Soignies, in the province of Brabant, before 
the year 1440. While it is to be hoped that further inves- 
tigations may enable us to group together other block 
books as the productions of the same press, it is quite 
possible that they may reveal to us the existence of other 
centres of printing activity at dates considerably earlier.” 

LIONARDO DA VINCI. — M. Henry de Geymuller, ina 
letter to the Chronigue des Arts of June 11th, endeavors 
to disprove the hypothesis of M. Ravaisson, based upon a 
drawing by Lionardo, that the artist was on the Righi on 
Aug. 5th, 1473. In the same letter M. de Geymuller sug- 
gests, very sensibly it would seem, that in the photographic 
reproductions of Lionardo’s note-books the pages be re- 
versed, so as to make the writing read from left to right, in 
the ordinary fashion. 

MICHELANGELO. — The S¢. Anthony tormented by 
Devils, which Michelangelo painted in his youth from 
Martin Schéngauer’s engraving, was supposed to be still 
in existence, Carlo Bianconi affirming that he saw it at 
Bologna in 1802, and Gaetano Giovelani describing it in 
1840 as a “fine thing.” The picture seen by these two 
writers has now come into the market, but turns out to be, 
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according to Mr. C. Heath Wilson (see 7he Academy, for 
May 21st), a “miserable daub, painted in oil-color 
comparatively late period, abominably drawn, and 


at a 
pos- 
sessed of no single quality referable to the period of 
Michelangelo or to his hand. It is so bad in every respect 
that it is wonderful how any one, however ignorant of old 
art, could be for a moment misled.” ‘There are said to be 


duplicates in various places. The original, however, con- 
cludes Mr. Wilson, “is now lost, and the picture which 
for so long a time has usurped its place remains an example 
of credulity and error.” 

Durer. — The portrait by Diirer of himself, referred to 
on p. 46, has been purchased by Mr. Eugen Felix, a well- 
known collector of Leipsic, at the price of 23,000 marks 
(35,750). 

GIuLIo CLovio. — “ Signor Bertolotti, the Keeper of 
the State Archives at Rome,” says the A thene@um, “ whose 
discoveries and book about the Cenci tragedy made a great 
noise a few years ago, has now had the good fortune to 
find the will of Giulio Clovio. To this document is an- 
nexed an inventory of Clovio’s works and of drawings by 
other artists in his possession, amongst which are some by 
Michael Angelo, by Raphael, and others. The inventory 
was executed under the direction of Clovio himself, a few 
days before his death, and Signor Bertolotti assures us that 
there is not the least doubt possible as to its genuineness. 
Signor Bertolotti is preparing an analysis and commentary 
An 
article on the subject from his pen, translated into English, 
will probably appear in the pages of the Por//olio.” — It 
may not be without interest here to call attention to a work 
on Clovio, by one of his countrymen, which is probably but 
little known outside of a limited circle of students : — Fure 
Glovié prozvan Fulyo Klovio hrvatski sitnoslikar napisao 
Svan Kukuljevié Sakcinski. Zagrel 1878. 
called Giulio Clovio, Croatian Miniaturist. 
vié of Sakci. With three illustrations. Agram. 
lished by the literary society ‘* Matica hrvatska.” 

REMBRANDT. — The picture by Rembrandt, represent- 
ing Dr. Deymann demonstrating from a corpse, which has 
only lately turned up again after it had been lost sight of 
for some time (see this Review for Feb., 1880), was lately 
sold at 
Owen's collection, for £483. 
the Owen family. 


on the important documents which he has discovered. 


(Jure Glovic, 
By J. Kukulje- 
Pub- 


in London, with the remainder of Mr. 


The purchaser was one of 


auction 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


Tue Louvre. — The Louvre has acquired, at the sale of 
the ChAteau de Montal, the bust of the Baron Dieudonné 
de Montal, sezond son of Johanne de Balzac, at the price 
of 10,009 francs. (See ist div. of this volume, p. 222.) 
At the Bale Sale in London, M. de Tauzia, the conservator 
of paintings and designs, bought for the Louvre the por- 
trait of Lord Whitworth, Viceroy of Ireland, and English 
Ambassador to France at the signing of the Peace of 
Amiens (1802), by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The Louvre, 
which is very poor in works of the English school, hitherto 
possessed only a drawing by Lawrence. 

MUuSEUM OF THE DEcoRATIVE Arts, Paris. — “ The 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs,” says the Chronique des Arts, 
“which was reopened on May Ist, has been enriched by 
collections and new objects of great importance. We cite 
as among the most important a cast of the eastern gate of 
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the great Buddhist temple of Sanchi (Central India), the 
height of which is not less than eleven metres. This curi- 
ous specimen of Hindoo architecture, which dates from 
about 500 B. C., has been placed in the cage of the grand 
stairway which leads to the Museum as a gift to France 
from the English government. Three casts only of this 
vate are in existence, one at South Kensington, a second 
in the Museum at Edinburgh, and the one just placed in 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs.” Of other interesting 
objects may be named an antique bronze chariot belonging 
to M. Carapanos, and the antique bronze statuette of a boy 
drawing a thorn from his foot, Ze 7ireur d’Epine, lately 
bought by the Baron Edmond de Rothschild. 

MUSEUM OF THE REVOLUTIONARY Epocu, PARIS. — 
This museum was inaugurated on Sunday, May 8th, in the 
Hotel Carnavalet, rue Sévigné. It contains books, engrav- 
ings, medals, faiences, arms, and other objects relating to 
the period from 1789 to 1802, most of which formerly bé- 
longed to the collection generously offered to the city of 
Paris by M. de Liesville. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON Museum. — The exhibition of 
Iberian art which opened at this Museum on June rith, 
contains a large number of specimens sent to England 
expressly for the purpose, from Spain and Portugal, many 
of them the property of churches. A committee formed 
in Paris also sent a noble selection of examples of many 
kinds. 

ART ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. — Art does not seem 
to be forgotten in Ireland, despite the troubles which dis- 
tract the country. The Art Association of Ireland was in- 
augurated at a meeting held at the Mansion House, Dublin, 
on May ttth. The objects of the Association are the 
establishment of a permanent gallery of modern works of 
art in Dublin; the organization of loan collections ; and to 
afford lovers of art an opportunity of presenting or be- 
queathing modern works of art to the nation through its 
medium. The Association is to be supported by voluntary 
contributions. 

MUSEUM OF THE PRADO, MADRID. — Don F. de Ma- 
drazo, author of the Catalogue of the Museum and of a 
number of works on the history of art in Spain, has been 
appointed Director of the Prado in place of Don Francisco 
Sans, whose death is chronicled in another column. Sefior 
de Madrazo is the father of the well-known painter of that 
name. 

RoyAL Museum, BERLIN. — A Claude Lorrain is re- 
ported to have been bought for the Picture Gallery from 
the Pourtalés Collection for 43,000 francs. 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. — The Royal Gallery has 
lately acquired a well-preserved picture by Pieter Codde 
(Dutch school, 17th century), representing a guard-room 
with several soldiers and a girl grouped around a table, and 
an old corporal standing in the foreground. A Graveyard 
at Cairo, by Wilhelm Genz, of Berlin, has been bought for 
the modern section. 

MUNICIPAL GALLERY, DUsSELDoRF. — The painter 
Friedrich Boser, whose death was recorded not long ago, 
has left to the Municipal Gallery of Diisseldorf a valuable 
collection of small portraits of artists, all of which he 
painted from life, partly as studies for pictures, partly as 
mementos for himself. According to the Kunst Chronik 
hardly one of the better known artists who lived in Diissel- 
dorf about 1840 is missing in this unique collection. 

ART Museum, Bern. — Mr. Berchthold Haller, of 
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Bern, has presented his valuable collection of engravings 
to the Art Museum of that city. The collection is espe- 
cially rich in the works of the so-called “ Little Masters,” 
and other engravers of the German school, Diirer being 
represented by about 200 specimens. The Dutch school 
of the seventeenth century is also well represented, and 
there are besides good specimens of French and Italian 
work. The historical development of copper-plate and 


wood engraving is illustrated by a series of three thousand 
sheets. 


ART EDUCATION. 


EcoLe pes BEAUX-ArTS, PARIS. — The widow Berryer 
has given to this school the sum of 80,000 francs, the in- 
come of which is to be awarded yearly to one of the laure- 
ates of the institution. 

RoyaAL ACADEMY AT DRESDEN. — The number of pu- 
pils at the Academy during the winter session of 1880-81 
amounted to 117; during the summer session of 1881, 124. 
Of the latter 84 were from Saxony, 33 from other German 
states, and 7 from Austria, England, Switzerland, and 
America. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE SALON OF 1881.— The Conseil Supérieur des 
Beaux-Arts has decided to maintain the Prix du Salon, 
the duration to be for two years (instead of three as here- 
tofore), the first of which must be spent in Italy, while the 
disposal of the second year is left to the option of the bene- 
ficiary. There will also be eight travelling stipends of 4,000 
francs each. All these prizes are to be awarded by special 
juries, on the recommendation of the Conseil. — The vote 
of the Committee of the Salon which decreed that all ex- 
hibitors to whom a prize is awarded shall receive medals 
of the uniform value of one hundred francs, has been recon- 
sidered, in view of the increasing receipts at the door, and 
the medals are to be of different values, as in preceding 
years. The voting for the medal of honor in each of the 
four sections of the exhibition took place on Thursday, 
May 26th, all French exhibiting artists who presented 
themselves in person being entitled to vote. In the sec- 
tion for painting, M. Paul Baudry received 246 out of 481 
votes, being considerably more than the requisite one third, 
for his picture La Glorification de la Lot. In the section 
for sculpture no medal of honor was awarded on the first 
ballot, as none of the candidates received one third of the 
votes cast. The committee, however, annulled the vote 
(in spite of the protest of a number of artists, who desired 
the regulation forbidding a second ballot to be upheld), on 
the ground that several foreign artists had participated in 
it, and on a second ballot the medal was awarded to M. 
Allar, for his Mort d’ Alceste, by 74 out of 157 votes. In 
the architectural section the medal went to M. Formigé 
(Projet de Restauration de  Exglise de Coustouges), by 15 
out of 42 votes; and in the section for engraving, to M. 
Théophile Chauvel (Za Sau/aie after Corot, Le Nid 
d’Aigle after Théodore Rousseau), by 35 out of 75 votes. 
None of the painters received first medals. Second medals 
were awarded to Messrs. Georges Bertrand, Rixens, Léon 
Comerre, John S. Sargent, Julien Dupré, Nonclercq, Masure, 
Verhas, Pointelin, Beauverie, Chartran, Manet, Jourdain, 
Victor Leclaire, Guillou, and Dameron; third medals, to 
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Messrs. Couturier, A. 
E. 


Beyle, Moutte, Dieudonné, E. Benner, Kredwig, Boudin, 


Mme. Demont-Breton, 
Lamarié des Landelles, 


Flameng, 
Hawkins, Langlet, Delance, 
Kroyer, Jadin, Martin, Sauzay, Michel Leng, Girardet, 
Of 


Géréme and Jean Dampt received first medals ; second 


and Sauvaige. the sculptors, Messrs. Jean-Léon 


medals were awarded to Messrs. Calix Gérard, Adrien 
Gaudez, J. B. 
Groot, and Louis Martin; third medals, to Messrs. Ed- 
Desca, Jules Labatut, Elcheto, A.-E. 


Guilloux, Mlle. Mathilde Thomas, Messrs. Emile Voyez, 


Hugues, Antonin Carlés, Guillaume de 


mond Francois 


Benoit Thomet, Joseph Osbach, Jean Escoula, and Albert 
Darcy. y 
Mr. John S. Sargent, who exhibited two portraits. 
other American artists received mention honorable, Mr. 
Charles Sprague Pearce (Fxecution of St. Fohn the 
Baptist, oil painting), Mr. William B. Closson (wood 
engraving, Winifred Dysart, after George Fuller), and 
I’. Juengling (wood engraving, 7he Old Professor, after 
rank Duveneck). 


Of the medalled artists only one is an American, 
Three 


Both of these engravings were exe- 
cuted for the AMERICAN ART REVIEW. 

RoyaL ACADEMY, Lonpon. — The fact that the Acad- 
emy at its present exhibition has for the first time since its 
organization admitted a wood engraving, is considerably 
remarked upon. Curiously enough, the engraver thus dis- 
tinguished is a Frenchman, M. Albert Bellanger. As his 
subject is Zhe Music Lesson, by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
the President of the Academy, the suspicion is warranted 
that the painter was honored rather than the engraver, and 
that the Academy is still insensible to the claims of wood- 
engraving as an art, although England is the country in 
which it received its first impetus towards its present per- 
fection. Of prominent American artists, Mr. Boughton is 
represented by four contributions, //ester Prynne, Scheve- 
ningen — Holland, Kitty (a portrait), and A Dead City of 
the Zuyder Zee, and each of the following by one : — Mr. 
Bridgman, Burial of a Mummy; Mr. Mark Fisher, 4/i/k- 
ing lime; Mr. R. Swain Gifford, Zhe Coust of New Eng- 
lind; Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, Zhe Little Quakeress ; and 
Mr. Walter Shirlaw, Cares Forgo. ten. 

GROSVENOR GALLERY, LONDON. — The Summer Exhi- 
bition at the Grosvenor Gallery contained 325 oil paintings, 
water-colors, and sculptures. The following American 
artists were among the exhibitors: — Eugene Benson, 
Mountain Torrent; G. H. Boughton, Rose Standish, and 
The Island of Murken, Zuyder Zee; Mark Fisher, Spring 
in a Normandy Orchard, The Melancholy Days, and 
Marguerites (a figure piece); W. J. Hennessy, A Straw 
Harvest, Calvados; Mrs. A. L. Merritt, Luna; R. C. 
Minor, Evening; H. R. Newman, Shelley's House, near 
Speszia; and J. M. Whistler, A/iss Alexander, “a har- 
mony in gray and green.” Of the 191 names of artists 
given in the catalogue, 53 figure also in the catalogue of 
the Royal Academy. 

Bertin. — An exhibition of the works of the French 
and English Painter-Etchers has lately been held in the 
National Gallery, with a view to giving an impulse to the 
artists of Germany, who have heretofore neglected the art 
of etching almost entirely. 

RomMeE.— The idea of a World’s Fair at Rome will 
probably be carried out. 


The Committee, whose Honorary 
President is the Duke of Aosta, is busily engaged in set- 
tling the necessary preliminaries, and has fixed upon the 
season of 1885-86 for holding the exhibition. 
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GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN.—An exhibition was opened 
at Gothenburg lately, consisting of the works of Northern 
artists only, many of whom reside permanently at Paris, 
Diisseldorf, Munich, Rome, and elsewhere. 

CALCUTTA. — The Atheneum reports, that the first pro- 
spectus of an exhibition of Indian art manufactures, to 
take place in December and January next at Calcutta, has 
been issued by the Bengal government. 

AUCTION SALES. — At the sale of the Hartmann Col- 
lection in Paris, sixteen paintings and five drawings brought 
798,600 francs. The highest prices paid were 133,000 
francs for Millet’s Le Greffeur (The Grafter), and 120,000 
francs for Th. Rousseau’s Ze A/arais dans les Landes, 
bought for the state. — The Beurnonville Collection of 724 
The 
following list comprises only pictures which brought 20,000 
francs or more:— Boucher, Fupiter et Callisto, 20,000 
francs; Lancret, La Ronde Champétre, 60,000 francs; 
Nattier, Portrait de M[me. de Flesselles, 45,000 francs ; 
Pater, L’Arrivée au Camp, and Le Campement, 52,000 
francs for the two; Watteau, Ze Lorgneur, 20,000 francs ; 
Guardi, Vue de Venise, 27,000 francs ; Van Dyck, Portrait, 
30,000 francs; Hobbema, Ze A/oulin a Eau, 33,000 francs; 
Entrée de la Forét, 65,000 francs ; Metsu, /u/érieur Ho!- 
landais, 20,000 francs; Rembrandt, Portrait de Femme, 
Les 


Quai @ Amsterdam, 28,000 


pictures by old masters realized 2,428.995 francs. 


20 000 frances; Ruysdael, La Cascade, 28,600 francs ; 
Charbonuiers, 23,000 francs ; 
francs; David Teniers, La Partie de Cartes, 35,000 francs ; 
Une Kermesse, 28,009 francs; Terburg, Feune Femme a 
sa Toilette, 29.000 francs; Wouverman, Le A’elais, 20,100 
irancs; Gerard Dow, .\Wénagére Hollandaise, 30,100 frances ; 
Van Eyck, Vierge et Enfant, 20,100 francs ; Van der Goes, 
Mariage Mystique de Sainte Catherine, 54,100 francs ; 
Antonello da Messina, Portrait, 33,000 francs. — At the 
sale of the Comte de Garay, an Italian landscape, from 
the Pourtalés Collection, was bought, for the Royal Gal- 
lery at Berlin, it is said, at 43,000 francs. — The collection 
of oil paintings, water-colors, and drawings contributed by 
the artists for the benefit of the family of the deceased 
painter Andrieux realized 68,000 francs, the highest price 
paid being 4600 for a water-color by Meissonier.— Ata 
sale of three portraits belonging to the estate of a deceased 
nobleman 41,000 francs was paid for Le Comte de Rigaud 
de Vandreuil, by F. H. Drouais ; 15,000 francs for Mme. 
Vigée-Lebrun’s Ducsesse de Guise, and only 2,600 francs for 
the same painter’s Lady Percival.— The Double Collec- 
tion realized 2,610,031 francs. Before the sale 
reported that a private offer of 6,500,000 francs had been 
rejected by the heirs. 
were as follows: —Van Blarenberghe, Le Camp, 27,500 
francs ; Greuze, La Petite Paysanne, 21.000 francs ; Frans 
Hals, Portratt de Willem Van Heithuitjsen, 30,000 francs ; 
Thomas de Kaiser, Famille Hollandaise dans un [ntérieur, 
19,500 francs; Jan van der Meer, Le Soldat et la Fillette 
gui rit, 88,000 francs; L’Astronome a la Sphere, 44,000 
francs; Rembrandt, Portrait de lui méme, 23,150 francs ; 
Terburg, L’Apothicaire, 10,000 francs; Watteau, La 
Source, 16.100 francs. Very high prices were paid for 
the bric-a-brac, although the two Sévres vases, 


it was 


The highest prices paid for pictures 


some of 
known as the vases of Fontenoy, for which M. Double 
himself is said to have refused 300,000 francs, went for 
179,000 francs. — At the sale in London of the late Mr. 
A. B. Stewart’s collection, the following oil paintings 
brought over £300:—Sam Bough, S#. Afouace, £4413 














R. S. Herdman, 7he Covenanter, £351; J. M’Whirter 
and T. Graham, A Hawthorn Glade, £325; T. Faed, 
“ Will naebody come to marry me?” £378; J. C. Hook, 
Crossing the Brook, £535; C. Lawson, Ja the Valley, 
£335; G. D. Leslie, “ ome, sweet Home,” £998; J. 
Linnell, Sen., 4 Harvest Field, £546; A. Moore, 7he 
Reader, £315; W. Q. Orchardson, “ How delicious is the 
winning,” £335; J. Pettie, The Cavalier, £309; The 
Lady of Hizh Degree, £304; Ho! Ho! Ho! Old Noll, 
£3933 L. Alma-Tadema, Poetry, £420; Prose, £525; J. 
Tissot, Zhe Parting, £378; F. Walker, “AZan goeth forth 
to his labor until evening,” £420; R. Bonheur, Ponies 
and Sheep, £1,501; Corot, Dance of the Nymphs, £1,039; 
T. Graham, “ OA, the clang of the wooden shoon,” £330. 
Of the water-colors in the same collection the highest 
prices were attained by D. Cox, A Landscape, £225; W. 
E. Lockhart, Gz? Blas, £262; F. Walker, 7he Fireside, 
£383. Scarborough, by Turner, went for £69 — Extraor- 
dinary sums were paid for water-color drawings by Turner 
at the sale, in London, of the Bale Collection. Sixteen 
drawings realized no less than £8.368, the prices varying 
from £50 to £2,310, which was paid for View of Jnglebor- 
ough from Hornby Castle. Three other drawings brought 
over £1,000 each; namely, Hastings from the Sea, Deep- 
Sea Fishing, £1,102: Fall of the Tees, Yorkshire, £1,270; 
and Chain Bridge over the 7ees, £1,102. Very high prices 
were also paid for P. De Wint’s drawings : — Kezélworth 
Castle, £409; A View from the Duke of Richmond's, Good- 
wood, £210; A Grand Landscape, £420; View of Lon- 
don, from the Thames at Battersea, £204. Water-colors 
by Girtin varied from £54 to £161, which sum was paid 
for Zhe River Exe, near Exmouth. Of the oil paintings 
belonging to the same collection the highest price was 
reached by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Portrait of Mrs. Otway, 
£1,200; next to him being A. van Ostade, /x/erior of a 
Cabaret, £1,008; and Velasquez, Portrait of Don Baltha- 
zar, Infante of Spain, £871. — The most astounding 
prices, however, were paid at a London sale, held on May 
28th, for the following pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer : — 
Well-bred Sitters, £5,250; “ Man proposes, God disposes,” 
£6,615; A Stag pursued by a Deerhound, a cartoon, 
£5,250; Digging out the Otter (finished by Millais), 
£3,079. At the same sale Creswick’s 7rent Side brought 
£2,100; C. Stanfield’s Battle of Roveredo, £3,465; and 
the same painter’s Pic du Midi a’ Ossau, £2,677. The 
landscape by Creswick, and Landseer’s J/an proposes, etc., 
are reported to have been bought by a “ Mr. Thomas from 
the United States.” The sales here mentioned embrace 
only the most important lately held in Paris and London. — 
At the auction of the Lobanow Rostowsky Collection of 
Engravings, at Berlin, on April 26th, the Hundred Guilders 
Print, described in the catalogue as a well preserved very 
good impression of the second state, on Japanese paper, 
brought 4,000 marks. — The sale of the well-known collec- 
tion of Mr. Carl Damian Disch, lately deceased, the owner 
of the Hétel Disch, at Cologne, was very successful. 
According to the Kunst Chronik, higher prices have never 
been paid in Germany for Rhenish pottery of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, or for artistic furniture of the 
same period. A ring jug of Siegburg manufacture brought 
4,550 marks; a flat-bodied Raeren jug, with handle, 6,050 
marks ; a Nassau ring jug, 6,385 marks. An antique re- 
ticulated glass cup sold for 5,800 marks; a fragment of an 
ancient glass dish, with twelve medallions outlined in gold, 
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went to the British Museum for 6,400 marks ; an engraved 
glass goblet, with early Christian motives, went as high as 
8,000 marks; and a glass bottle in the shape of a sitting 
monkey playing the syrinx, was knocked down at 3,000 
marks. 


COMPETITIONS, 


The University of Dorpat has opened a competition, to 
which sculptors of a// nationalities are invited, for a statue 
of Karl Ernst von Baer. The models must be in Dorpat 
by Sept. 15th, expenses both ways to be paid by the com- 
mittee. The statue, including its pedestal, is to cost 15,000 
roubles. There will be two prizes, the first of 750, the 
second of 500 roubles. The details of the competition are 
advertised at length in the Kwmst Chronik of April 28th. 

Another competition in Christmas, New Year, Easter, 
Birthday, and Valentine cards, similar to that announced 
by Messrs. S. Hildesheimer & Co. last month, is announced 
by Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner, London, with prizes 
amounting to £3,500, as follows : — one prize of £200; one 
of £150; two of £100 each; six of £75 each; twenty of 
£50 each; twenty of £25 each; fifty of £20 each. The 
designs, which must be in sets of two, three, four, or six, 
must be sent to the gallery of the Society of British Art- 
ists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, on Tuesday, July 26th. 
The judges are Messrs. W. P. Frith, R. A., J. E. Millais, 
R. A., and Marcus Stone, A. R. A. 


MONUMENTS. 


A subscription has been opened at the Institute, Paris, 
towards a fund for the erection of a monument to Perraud, 
the sculptor. 

The city of Lyons has opened a competition, among 
French artists, for a statue of the Republic. 

A statue of Byron, by the Greek sculptor Vitalis, of 
Syra, and paid for entirely by Greeks, has been erected at 
Missolunghi. It is described as representing the poet 
standing, draped in an ancient mantle, and holding a roll 
in the left hand, while with the right he points to the land 
he loved so well. 

Baldassare Peruzzi is to have a monument in his native 
city of Siena. Several sketches have been made for the 
purpose by the young Siense sculptor, Papini. 

Genoa intends to erect a monument to the memory of 
Victor Emmanuel, to cost 180,000 lire. Sketches are asked 
for, to be sent in by July 31st, and there will be three prizes 
of 2,000 lire each. 

A colossal equestrian statue of Prince Michael III. 
Obrenowitch, of Servia (assassinated May 28th, 1868), 
modelled by Pazzi, of Florence, has lately been cast in 
bronze at the establishment of F. von Miller, at Munich. 
The casting of the colossal statue of a Germania (height 
39 feet) for the national monument on the Niederwald, and 
of the statue of Albertus Magnus for Lauingen, is pro- 
gressing at the same establishment. Mr. von Miller has 
also modelled a colossal statue of General Mosquara, by 
order of the United States of Colombia, which is to be cast 
in bronze and set up at Lovada, the native city of the 
general. The transportation will eventually be beset by 
considerable difficulty, as the statue, after it has been 
taken up the Magdalena River, will have to be carried 
across the Cordilleras on the backs of mules. These de- 
tails are copied from the Auzst Chronik. 
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THE 
NECROLOGY. 
PAUL CHERON, one of the oldest contributors to the 


Gazelle des Beaux-Art 
BibliothSque Nationale, and as a Moliérist, died at Sannois, 


. well known as an officer of the 


on May sth. He was born at Paris, on March tith, 1819. 

Bi N JAMIN Fitton, a well-known French writer upon 
art, end a contributor to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, died 
lately at La Court-Saint-Cyr. 

Hi nrRY HUME, a promising young English landscape 

and figure painter, died on April 25th, aged twenty-three 
years. 
"KARL FRIEDRICH JOHANN VON MULLER, German his- 
torical painter, born, Oct. 2d, 1813, at Stuttgart, died, April 
27th, 1881, at Frankfort on the Main. He was the son of 
Friedrich von Miiller, the engraver of the Sistine Madonna, 
and the grandson of Johann Gotthard von Miller, likewise a 
celebrated engraver. For a more extended account of his 
life and works see the article by Mr. Moritz Blanckarts in 
the Aust Chronik of May 26th. 

SAMUEL PALMER, the celebrated English etcher and 
water-color painter, died at Furze Hill, near Reigate, on 
May 24th, in his seventy-sixth year. 

Kart LupwiG ROSENFELDER, historical painter, Di- 
rector of the Art Academy at Konigsberg, Prussia, died 
lately. Among his works may be named the mural paint- 
ings in the University at Kénigsberg representing histori- 
cal scenes relating to the faculties. 

PiERRKE-LOUIS ROUILLARD, a French sculptor of talent, 
born at Paris on Jan. 16th, 1820, died lately. He was a 
pupil of Cortot and of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, exhibited 
for the first time at the Salon of 1837, received a third 
medal in 1842, and a “rappel” in 1861, and was an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. For nearly thirty years he filled 
the position of Professor at the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs. 

FRANCISCO SANS, a Spanish painter of note, Director 
of the Museum at Madrid, is recorded among the dead. 
He was born at Barcelona, and studied at the art school of 
his native city, and under Couture. 

FREDRIK VILHELM SCHOLANDER, painter, architect, 
and poet, born on June 23d, 1816, at Stockholm, died in 
his native cityon May 9th. In 1848 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at the Swedish Academy of Fine 
Arts, of which institution he was the Director at the time 
of his death. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THE PANTHEON. — Signor Bacelli, Minister of Public 
Instruction, has at length issued an order that the modern 
buildings which have been built around and against the 
Pantheon shall be removed. It is to be hoped that the 
attended a similar removal of 
squalid buildings about the Baptistery at Ravenna may not 
declare themselves in this case. — American Architect. 

THE HIsTorIcaL FRANCE. — It is 
reported that M. Turquet, French Under Secretary of State 
for the Fine Arts, will ask a credit of 500,000 francs, to be 


disastrous results which 


MONUMENTS OF 


applied to the conservation of the historical monuments of 
France, some of which are in a deplorable state, owing to 
the lack of funds. 

THe CATHEDRAL AT METZ. — The work of “ restora- 
tion” has been taken up again, but, to judge from the 
reports given in the papers, “ remodelling” would seem to 
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be the more proper word. 


The corner portal, which }; 
been freed from the building by which it was hidden, j 
be finished. 


as 
s to 
Something like two hundred figures, ma: y 
of them over life-size, will be required for its ornamenta- 
tion, and a part of them have already been cut. The ro of, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1468, and again on May 7th, 
1877, will be constructed of iron and covered with copper. 
As the new roof is considerably higher than the old one, 
and the effect of the towers is weakened in consequence, a 
ridge-turret is to be erected over the crossing of the nive 
and transept. ‘The restaurant built into the east front of 
the church is also to be removed. 

DURHAM CATHEDRAL. — At the annual meeting of the 
Archeological and Architectural Society of Durham, Canon 
Greenwell, the President, announced that Durham Cathe 
dral was gradually crumbling away. He said he had ob- 
served that many of the mouldings had lost their sharpness 
by this crumbling process, which was going on over the 
whole cathedral, and that, unless the process was stopped, 
it would in the course of years prove destructive to great 
portions of the building. The cause of the destruction was 
the exposing to the air the surface of the stone, which for 
many centuries had been covered with whitewash, and 
which, upon the removal of the latter, ought again to have 
The action of 
stoves and of gas aided in the destruction, as did also the 


been covered by a wash of some sort. 


formation of a salt which he had observed in small crystals 
upon the surface of the stone. Canon Greenwell hoped 
that steps might be taken by the proper authorities to pro- 
vide a remedy for the evil. 

THE BIGALLO, FLORENCE. — The restauration of the 
Bigallo has begun, “in spite of the protest,” says a corre- 
spondent of the Auwust Chronik, “lodged with the Prefect 
of the city of Florence on March 14th, by the ‘Societ& 
Inglese per la protezione degli edifizi antichi. The au- 
thors of this document, who aim their protest ‘contro un 
principio e non contro un prossimo fatto accidentale,’ are 
of opinion that the Bigallo, after its restoration, will be an 
absolutely modern building, an academical piece of work, 
a beautiful and useful thing, fit to enrich the portfolios of 
students, but ruinous to art, and so on. 
no reason for disquietude in this case. 


good hands, and there is no thought of modernizing. 


I believe there is 

The work is in 
The 
frescos on the outside will be preserved as they are, and 
only the painted decorations between the windows, which 
have in places disappeared entirely, will be renewed by 
Gaetano Bianchi. Prof. Castelazzi’s proposition to con- 
tinue the marble casing of the open corner loggia across 
the two closed arcades on the side towards the Baptistery, 
has not been approved by the Commission for Monuments. 
It follows that the restoration will essentially be confined 
to the reopening of the walled-up windows and the removal 
of the inharmonious superstructures on the roof.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATE AID TO ART IN FRANCE. — The Budget Com- 
mission of the Chambers has proposed a credit of 8,171,490 
francs for artistic purposes, which is 318,060 francs less 
than the sum demanded by the government. The greater 
part of this reduction, however, namely, 202,300 francs, is 
due to the change in the management of the Salon, the 
expenses of which are no longer borne by the govern- 
ment. 
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DRAWN BY WALTER SHIRLAW.— ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM MILLER. 


WALTER SHIRLAW. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


ITH the exception of the frieze, of which we 
shall speak farther on, the pictures that Shirlaw 
has painted since his return to the United States 


, ( 
ee Gs 


Py f have contained but one or two human figures. 
/ For the moment, at least, his interest and object 
have been concentrated in the pleasure of seeing 
and painting any simple subject that attracted 
his attention. To be free from telling a story, 
from illustrating a fact, to see intelligently, to 
studiously consider, and to feel the mental and 
physical atmosphere that clothes an object, has 
been the extent of his programme as a painter. 
The most important professional event in the 
life of the artist was the exhibition of his works 
THE FIGURES FROM STUDIES BY WALTER SHIRLAW. at the gallery of Doll and Richards, in Boston, 
in the autumn of last year. It is a curious and 
DRAWN BY A. KAPPES P tip , 
surprising fact, that Shirlaw could not find in 

New York the facilities for his exhibition which he found in Boston. It comprised fifty-eight 
paintings, a large number of charcoal and chalk studies, and drawings in black and white. It 
included the Sheep-Shearing, Capellmeister, Marble Quarry, The Fiddler, Indian Girl, Very Old, 
Eager for the Fray (not to be confounded with the early picture of the same title), Sleep, Cares 
Forgotten, and Autumn. This exhibition gave the artist the first opportunity he had ever 
enjoyed of seeing his pictures together in a well-arranged composition. Of some art tempera- 
ments it is a fine truth that one work is a part of a whole, and a life work an unfinished 
effort. To healthy minds there is no examination like that of self, no criticism so penetrating 
and merciless, no demand so exacting, and nothing so embarrassing and unsatisfactory, as 
thoughtless and extravagant praise. To Shirlaw the exhibition was a combined renewal of the 
urgency of efforts yet to be made, of things yet to be accomplished, of associations essential to 
be formed. The time had surely come when a wide familiarity with the dead and living masters 
Was a prime factor in his progress. Artists are rare in any age or country who can sustain 
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themselves with nature as their only intimate. To the mass of them, living men, variety of 
temperament, and mental antagonisms are powerful nourishers and inspirers of progress. We 
have seen that Shirlaw was a student of continuity and selection, and the exhibition reflected 
an indication of similarity of treatment. To the public it was a surprise and a gratification, 
and it was regarded by many as the best ever held in Boston of the works of a living artist. 
It showed an earnest worker and a frank student. There was a variety and simplicity of 
subject, an even excellence of color, and a certainty of strength, agreeable alike to the artist, 
to the art lover, and to the newer generation who are coming on to welcome the artists of their 
time. The people saw his motive, and affirmed his success. This fact was a beautiful evidence 
of his recognition as a much needed element in American art. Hunt, though wonderful and 
vital, was disturbing to much of the atmosphere that surrounded him. He was a blaze that 
burned out in vivid splendor. Another day will gather up the ever-living embers. Shirlaw 
does not startle. He comes calm and wise, and is accepted as a sympathetic artist and a 
timely educator. 

The most significant work that Shirlaw has executed — significant to the artist as a peculiar 
and worthy acknowledgment of his talent, but still more so to the general subject of decoration 
in this country —is the frieze before alluded to. It was made for the dining-room of the house 
of Mr. D. O. Mills, of New York. We believe that it is the first large commission — the 
frieze is sixty feet long and four feet high—for a figure decoration for a private house given 
to an American artist of acknowledged ability among artists. It is only within a short time 
that the great art of decoration has been deemed worthy of respect, much less of serious 
thought, by Americans. We have been reluctant in admitting that money expended for the 
work of an artist in the adornment of private houses and public buildings was a wise invest- 
ment. The employment of Hunt to paint two decorative pictures in the new Capitol at Albany 
was a notable event in the art of decoration in this country. It was a startling innovation upon 
a custom that had prevailed with a unanimity as authoritative as law. Its effect has already 
been widely felt. It is a matter of public congratulation when brains begin to count in decora- 
tion, and when people with wealth, taste, and good judgment seek, as in the case of the 
persons who employed Shirlaw, an artist to adorn their homes. Happily, the number of such 
people is increasing. Thought and discrimination are fitly taking the place of indifference and 
vulgar show. Some of the best artists of the country are engaged in this department of art, 
and are consequently becoming the collaborators of the architect. It is a change, indeed, from 
the days of the exploiting journeyman to this time, when the genius of artists like Ryder, 
Shirlaw, Cottier, La Farge, Dewing, Smith, Tiffany, Lathrop, and others, is more and more called 
upon to fill the demand for a high quality of decoration, and give to it its ancient dignity and 
worth. In this matter, as in others mentioned in the first article, Shirlaw has been in no small 
degree a representative of a new and progressive condition of things. 

The subject of the frieze is Peace and Plenty; its elements are poetry, art, merriment, pastoral 
life, hunting, vintage, and music, embracing for their illustration human figures, birds, animals, 
fruits, and flowers. The design and execution were left to the artist's own free choice and 
pleasure. The Sheep-Shearing, as we remarked in the first article, was more redundant in the 
matter of the subject than concentrated in its view as a composition. An undertaking like the 
frieze was well calculated to test the artist’s capacity as a firm thinker and direct composer, not 
only in the proper setting forth of a subject, but in the comprehension of one hitherto new to 
him. His success is in keeping with the subject in every respect. It is buoyant, gladsome, 
and full. It has the movement and massing of a frieze. Intelligent and sufficient, without cum- 
bersomeness, Peace brings her rotund comfort, and Plenty her bounteous cheer. The frieze 
increases the financial and artistic value of the Sheep-Shearing, because it proves its author to 
be an artist of progress, and of good and ready resource. We can pay Shirlaw no better com- 
pliment. The talent that sees and exposes the true character of a given subject, in painting or 
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sculpture, is as much needed in 
our art as that of the sense of 
poetry. The former is more 
likely to be overlooked than the 
latter. Neither is of itself de- 
monstrative. How few in com- 
parison see or care for the rare 
simplicity, the deliciousness, of 
A. P. Ryder’s little pictures, or 
the full and independent po- 
etry of a canvas by George 
Fuller! The intellectual and ar- 
tistic consideration of one or 
many figures in a picture or 
piece of sculpture is a rare fact 
in American art. As far as we 
know, the Hunt mural paintings 
at Albany are the first important 
specimens, and Shirlaw’s frieze 
will count as the second. In 
some respects it is to be regret- 
ted that its position in a private 
house will limit its distinction as 
an influence. It ought to be in 
some public building. 

The head-pieces of this and 
of the first article were composed 
and drawn by Shirlaw himself, 
from parts of this frieze. The 
Man with the Dog, and the Girl 
Emptying a Pitcher, published 
in the present number, as well 
as the initial illustrations of these 
articles, are also reproductions of 





sketches of figures from the same 
work. A general idea of its ar- THE Goose GIRL. 

rangement may be obtained from ENGRAVED BY W. B. CLosson. —THE ORIGINAL IN THE POSSESSION OF 

the former, and from the latter Dr. W. P. WESSELHOEFT, BOSTON. 

an indication of its detailed treatment. The J/anx with the Dog is a capital figure, fine in move- 
ment, large in its style, and easy in its execution. The Girl Emptying a Pitcher is a graceful, 
clear, and well-thought figure. The Goose Girl, engraved by Closson, belongs to a category of 
pictures quite common with Shirlaw, as representing the cheery abandon of youth and animal 
life. They have a certain swing of composition, a sympathy for decorative effects, and an ease 
of treatment, that recommend them at once to the admiration of the observer. Eager for the 
Fray, engraved by Davis, is another of this kind of pictures. The subjects are new, interesting, 
picturesque, and human. Their composition is harmonious and understood. They enliven the 
spectator with suggestions. They call for no explanation of their meaning, no apology for 
obscurity of intention or execution. Another style of subject very charmingly treated has an 
example in Musing. This illustration is an enlarged sketch of a figure belonging to one of the 
drawings made for Bryant’s History. The Boston exhibition contained quite a number of heads 
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of old people, treated with delicacy and appreciation. The comfortable dog has formed 
satisfying part in a number of the artist's works. The tail-piece to this article 
Shecp- Shearing. 


a 


is from the 

As an illustrator Shirlaw has earned an excellent reputation, though by no means satisfying 
himself with his work. This department of art has never appealed to him as one to which he 
could afford to give his most thoughtful attention, principally on account of the comparatively 
small price that publishers are willing to pay for illustrations. The painter who sells his pictures 
readily finds little temptation to indulge in illustration for a return that is regulated more or 
less by an uncertain public. Among the illustrative work that the artist has done may be 
mentioned the serial of Rary, published in Scribner's Monthly some two years ago; the Death 
of the Miser, for the illustrated edition of Longfellow’s Poems; eight drawings for Bryant's 
American History; forty drawings for the serial of Honor Bright, now publishing in Ide 
Awake; and the Pittsburgh article in Harper's Magazine for December of last year. Shirlaw 
illustrates like a painter and an artist, and he therefore gets a fulness out of, and gives a rich- 
ness to a subject, not characteristic of the average illustrator. His drawings have tone, depth, and 
sense of construction; they show the intelligent observer and the skill of the practised student. 
The salient point of the subject is well understood, and expressed with effect, often with much 
picturesqueness and dramatic force. The best engravers like to work from his drawings, because, 
as they say, there are qualities in them that command admiration and arouse the engraver's 
powers of intuition and finest capacities of reproduction. Artists like Shirlaw have had much 
to do with the enviable progress of wood engraving in this country. The desire to employ 
them is an evidence that the artist must first appear as a leaven before the publisher or the 
engraver can do their full part. The author, artist, engraver, and publisher make four leaders 
of the people; working together, they become a force that has distinguished epochs. 

The Pittsburgh drawings would be to many far more interesting than any of the others. The 
subjects claim attention. There are grand elements in them, and some of them are complete 
and impressive pictures. Rolling Stecl Plates and Emptying the Crucible are Titanic scenes. 
These illustrations remind one that none of our mighty manufacturing activities, none of the 
impressive pastoral and agricultural occupations, nor the restless, moving ocean of mind and 
muscle that goes westward in continuous procession on this continent, have yet had their art 
expression. It seems appropriate to anticipate for Shirlaw an eligibility, by nature and training, 
to the task of depicting this phase of our national life. It is luxurious, sweeping, and untram- 
melled,—facts of the bursting, productive earth, of imprisoned, submissive fire, of gigantic, 
ruling men. It is the custom to tread upon the negro and curse the Indian, but they are the 
only picturesque specimens of color and nature that represent with us the primitive condition of 
things. Sooner or later they too will have their place in the admiring consideration of the 
painter and sculptor. Fortunate will it be for the artists who shall fittingly identify themselves 
with these great motives, and the whole country will be enriched when it has contributed the 
art expressions of them to the waiting gratification of the older peoples. 

As a whole, the works that Shirlaw has executed do not indicate any especial scheme or 
idea of subject. He likes all subjects. He is rather preparatory than defined. He is led by 
sympathy rather than idea. He enjoys himself simply and modestly in his work. He under- 
stands the “certain rules of art,” and is firm, exacting, and free in their use. The whirl of 
enthusiasm never takes him off his feet, neither does the desire for popularity allure him into a 
forgetfulness of the worth of his profession. A broad and versatile art feeling is a fair gauge 
of his motive, while a free and healthy brush characterizes his work. In the midst of the 
uncertain standards of art judgment, of the craze for notoriety at any cost, and the accumulated 
platitudes of a past generation still in existence, Shirlaw is numbered among the few artists 
who, without presuming to lead the public by any claimed superiority, are, by the tendencies 


of their natures, escaping the influence that descends to it. They are the artists, more or less 
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American, who have been obliged to work themselves into private and public recognition 
without either the sympathy or care of the public. It seems to be at this moment the only 
independent and practical plan for an American who has a talent for art to spend the best part 
of his life in procuring means to enable him to study during the last part. At forty he is 
doing what he ought to have had a chance to do at sixteen. 

Mr. Shirlaw is at this moment settled in London, which he intended to make the starting 
point of an extended tour through the art countries; but the probabilities now are that he will 
return to this country in the autumn. 

T. H. BARTLETT. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 


XXV.—CHARLES A. PLATT. 


HARLES A. PLATT is, if not the youngest, at least one of the youngest, of 
the school of American etchers which has developed with such surprising 
rapidity within a few years. He was born in New York, on October 16th, 
1861, and began to study art in 1879, drawing at the schools in winter, and 
practising landscape from nature in summer. His painting has so far been 
confined altogether to landscape and marines. His first plate was etched in 





December of last year, and the art had such fascination for him that he 
devoted much more time to it than he had originally intended, to the neglect of his studies in 
drawing and painting. Up to the present time he has etched seventeen plates, quite a number 
of which he destroyed, as they were unsatisfactory to him. The following he considers his best 
plates, the numbers indicating the order in which they were made: — 


6. Loading Up. Marked: C A P — “ Loading Up” — 2 —, and the date, 81, in the opposite corner. — 
Size of plate: Breadth, 642"; height, 5}3". 

7. Fish-Houses. Marked: C A P — Gloucester — 3. — B. 93"; h. 542". 

10. The Clover Market, Cairo. After G. H. Hall. Marked: C. A. P. Aqua ft., and with title in opposite 
corner. — B. 742"; h. 542". 

12. Old Boat- House, Gloucester. Marked: C. A. Platt. ’81.— B. 9%"; h. 6". (Published herewith.) 

13. Marblehead — Afternoon. Marked: C A Platt. — B. 105"; h. 64". 

14. March. Marked: “ March” —C., A. Platt.— B. 12%"; h.6". (There are two states of this plate: the 
first, with the sky etched in heavy lines ; the second, with these lines replaced by an acid tint.) 

15. Shanties on the Hudson. Marked: C. A. P.—B. 73"; h. 44". 

16. Evening. Marked: C. A. P.—B. 10}"; h. 53". (This is a copy of an earlier plate, called Zwelight, 
which was ground off by mistake after only a few impressions had been taken.) 


All these plates were executed by the continuous process, in which the progress is from 
dark to light, the heaviest lines being put in first, and the lighter added, in the order of their 
gradation, between the bitings. 

It is evident, from the specimen before the reader, that Mr. Platt is somewhat under the 
influence of Mr. Parrish, and that his drawing is still capable of refinement. But in the case of 
an artist so young in years it would be unjust to construe these remarks into adverse criticism. 
They merely refer to certain peculiarities that mark the starting-point of his career, and which 
are far outweighed by the admirable qualities presented by his work, —skill in selection, bold- 
ness of handling, and appreciation of the picturesque wherever it occurs, be it in Cairo or in 
an humble fishing-town on the coast of Massachusetts. It may not be without interest to know 
that Mr. Platt belongs to the same family of which Seth W. Cheney was a member. What a 
difference between the art of the idealist, whose well-known crayon heads are held to be the 
very embodiment of New England transcendentalism, and that of his young kinsman! It em- 


phasizes once more the tendency towards realism which is so characteristic of our time. 


Mr. Platt’s development will be followed attentively by all friends of art in America, whose 
good wishes will accompany him on the road that lies before him. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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BENEDICTINE ABBEY AT MONTE CASSINO. 


(Concluded from page 111.) 


i Nl mM Wi ] a _— HE decorations of the rooms traversed thus 
i} i 3 ew far are by no means complete, and I have 
il been able to do little more than indicate the 
subjects of the various frescos, as they appear 
in the cartoons, without entering into any minute 
description or criticism of them.- In the room 
marked 6, on the contrary, which we next enter, 
everything is finished. As it forms, so to speak, 
but the vestibule to the cell of St. Benedict, its 
decorations are simple in style as well as in 
color, being little more than outlines painted in 
brown upon a yellowish ground. They repre- 
sent mainly the miracles and trials of the saint. 
There is one picture in it, the propriety of 
whose position cannot be understood without 
reference to the fact that this room communi- 
cates with the cell of St. Benedict by a great 
arched doorway, through which is seen the 
Crucifixion to be described presently. Facing 
this door and picture, in the middle of the left- 
hand wall of the room in which we now are, is 
a figure of David playing on the harp. There is something splendid about this royal figure, * 
father of psalmody, lifting up the inspired eye of faith and the voice of praise, as he beholds 
ideally in God that which is to be realized only in the far future. He stands for that long line 
of spiritually-minded men, who looked forward with cheerful and sublime confidence to the 
revelation of some reality corresponding to those hungry forms which the moral reason postu- 
lates, but whose content the world of sense, the source of all human reality, does not supply, — 
God, freedom, immortality. ‘“ He rejoiced to see my day,” says the Revealer, “and he saw it.” 
There it is; the day, the hour, is come: the consummation is before him; he beholds it, and 
we behold it. But before we pass into the central shrine to consider this wonderful presentment 
of the “great divine event,” to and from which the whole creation has moved, let us consider 
the other frescos in the vestibule in which we are. To the left of the David, on the same wall, 
is the miracle of the two hundred sacks of flour (see Fig. 4), which were deposited, no one 
knew how, at the gate of the monastery, in answer to the prayers of St. Benedict. We see 
how. Through two small windows in the wall of the refectory, whose tables are empty, we see 
how God feeds the ravens. “Oculi omnium in te sperant, Domine, et Tu das escam illorum in 
tempore opportuno. Aperis tu manum tuam et imples omne animal benedictione. (Ps. CXLIV.)” 























Fig. 6. —THE RETURN OF THE FUGITIVE. 
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So runs the inscription. We see, too, how the same God who feeds the ravens and sparrows 
cares for those who are of more value than many sparrows. At the door of the monastery the 
last of the two hundred sacks of flour is being deposited by human hands; but in the shadow. 
where the eye of sense cannot see Him, stands the creating and redeeming God, typified by an 
angel with the Assyrian wings of eternity and the cross. God, the faithful believe, performs 
many a miracle that no one knows of, by merely human, natural means. Behind the saint js 
his raven, which, with only an instinct of God’s providence, turns round reprovingly to the 
doubting monks, as if he would say: “O ye of little faith!” 

To the right of the David is the miracle of the oil, in which we are shown that God can 
perform wonders in answer to prayer, even without the aid of natural means. As St. Benedict 
prays, an angel pours oil into a great earthen vessel. On the wall behind is the symbol of the 
creating and redeeming God, and the inscription: “ Querite ergo primum regnum Dei et justi- 
tiam ejus et hac omnia adjicientur vobis. Nolite ergo solliciti esse in crastinum; crastinus enim 
dies sollicitus erit sibi ipsi. Matth. VI.” The variety of ways in which faith is expressed in 
the faces of the kneeling monks is truly wonderful. On the sides of the door by which the 
room is entered are represented two other miracles. To our left, as we face the door, is St. 
Benedict, on his way home from the fields, restoring to life the child of a peasant, whose faith 
was so great that his desire was granted. To the right is the miracle of the alms, the circum- 
stances of which may be related in the words of St. Gregory: ‘“ A poor debtor asked the saint 
for twelve gold pieces to pay his debt. St. Benedict, having nothing to give him, bade him 
return in two days. Meanwhile, the saint prayed much, as was his wont, and when, on the 
third day, the poor debtor returned, there were found in the corn-chest of the monastery ¢hirtecn 
gold pieces. The man of God gave these to the poor man, bidding him pay off his debt with 
the twelve, and keep the thirteenth for his needs.” 

On the wall facing the entrance, to the left of the window, is represented the manner in 
which God, in answer to the saint’s prayers, dealt with a young monk, who wished to abandon 
the monastic life. (See Fig. 6.) The suddenness with which he has been obliged to turn back 
at the sight of the monster is well shown by the lines of the drapery and the number of steps 
he is trying to mount at once. He who, listening to the solicitations of Evil, has slowly 
descended the downward stair, must turn very quickly, and take three steps at once, if he 
would avoid the consequences. To the right of the window is St. Benedict casting out the 
demon of pride, divinely revealed to him in the heart of a young monk of noble birth, who 
revolted against holding a candle while the saint ate. 

On the wall to the right, on the sides of the doorway leading to St. Benedict’s cell, are 
two pictures representing the leave-taking of St. Placidus and St. Maur, the saint’s two earliest 
and most faithful disciples. They go to propagate the order in distant lands. The former went 
to Sicily, and was soon martyred; the latter to France, where he died, Abbot of Glanfeuil, in 
584. The raven, the palms, and the triple lilies tell their own tale. On the vault are painted 
eight angels with the mottoes of the eight beatitudes. 

Leaving this room, and passing through the great doorway, we find ourselves in what must 
be considered the centre and jewel of the whole undertaking, the cell of St. Benedict (7). 
Everything seems to have conspired to adapt this room for the decorations with which its walls 
and ceiling are now covered,—size, shape, height, light. Our first impression on entering is 
one of dazzlement almost, so brilliant is the gilding, so splendid and well arranged are the 
colors, so new, wonderful, and ideal the groups. There is not an inch of wall or ceiling 
that is not occupied with some picture, symbol, or decoration. So impressive is the whole 
effect that we are constrained to believe there is some trick or magic about it, and it is only 
when we have satisfied ourselves that every line is perfect in beauty, every color simple, every 
figure natural, yet raised sublimely above nature, that we feel sure that the only magic used 
has been that of true art, which knows how to express the inner heart of devotion, that ideal 
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Fig. 7. — THE MYsTrERY OF THE INCARNATION. 








panting after the glories of eternity. We seem here to have really a shadowing forth of these. 
But before speaking in detail of the frescos of this room, we will pass into the next, which 
originally formed part of it, and whose subjects deal with events in the life of the saint prior 
to those depicted in the chamber we are now in. 

This other room, marked 8, may be called the Chapel of St. Scolastica, being devoted to 
those incidents in her spiritual life and death in which her brother bore a part. Opposite the 
entrance, on the northern wall and behind the altar, we see the two saints brought by their 
guardian angels before the divine mystery of the Incarnation. (See Fig. 7.) Behind them are 
other angels, with symbols of their virtues or crowns for their eternal reward. As, in the 
Aginetan marbles, the Athena is more antique in style than the other figures, so here the 
Virgin and Child are more conventional, more Byzantine, than any of the other personages. 
The reason in both cases was, probably, the same, 





the sense that the human figure, when 
used to express the Divine, is but a symbol, a hieroglyph, and ought, therefore, to be stripped 
of every accidental detail suggestive of change and shadow of turning. Earth and heaven unite 
to celebrate and adore the unfathomable mystery. Earth is represented by two exultant guardian 
angels, seated on the steps of the throne and holding censers from which rise clouds of incense; 
heaven is typified by two archangels, who, though they have tongues of fire on their heads, yet 
raise their hands and droop their wings in silent wonderment. There is something at once very 
Oriental (Assyrian) and very Byzantine about this fresco. The palms, the winged globe that 
appears behind the heads of the angels and saints, the regular succession of the figures, are dis- 
tinctly Assyrian, while the splendor and simplicity of coloring, the conventional stars, and the 
perfect balance between the two sides of the picture, are strongly Byzantine. At the same time, 
careful examination readily shows that these two elements, which indicate the circumstances 
amid which Christianity sprang up, and its original simplicity, are combined and transfused with 
a new spirit, which animates and transforms them into something higher. As a serious blemish 
may be noted the introduction of the sacred heart. This picture may be said to embody the 
essence of the individual lives of the two saints. Their spiritual relation to each other is shown 
on the wall to the right of the entrance in the fresco, which represents their last meeting on 
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earth. (See Fig. 2.) The circumstances of this meeting have already been mentioned (page 
107). The artist has chosen the moment when St. Benedict, seeing that the sand in the hour- 
glass has run out, and the time fixed by his rule (which he holds in his hand) for being within 
the walls of his monastery has arrived, is in the act of taking his staff from one of his two 
attendant monks and of setting out. At the same instant, the other monk, who has gone to 
open the door, shrinks back in terror at the sudden tempest without, which, as we see, has even 
sent a raven to seek shelter. The suddenness and violence of the storm are well shown by the 
blown curtain of the window to the left, and the two thunderbolts falling simultaneously. St. 
Benedict, recognizing at once the origin of this terrible outburst of the elements, raises his 
finger warningly, and utters the words: “ Parcat tibi omnipotens Deus, soror!” St. Scolastica, 
meanwhile, with calm satisfaction, heeds not the storm, but points to the hour-glass, which is on 
her side of the table, as if to say: “It is not your time, but my race, that is run. Our next 
meeting will be in heaven.” We know the rest. The two conversed all night on heavenly things, 
and the next day St. Benedict saw, from the very window which gives light to this picture, the 
soul of his sister ascend into heaven. It is this vision that forms the subject of the fresco on 
the opposite wall, on the left-hand side of which St. Benedict is represented sitting and watching 
the flight of a dove, painted above the window. 

The picture on the fourth or southern wall shows us the transference of the body of St. 
Scolastica from Piumarola to Monte Cassino. Before the door of the abbey kneel a number of 
monks, one of whom holds aloft a crucifix. On the threshold stands St. Benedict, stretching out 
hands of welcome to the bier, which comes borne on the shoulders of six hooded monks, and 
followed by others, bareheaded and moving sadly slow. No words can describe the tender 
beauty and pathos of this scene. If any could, its existence would be in vain. 

Having now gone over all the main events in the life of St. Benedict, we are at last ready 
to return to the cell (7) in which much of it was spent, and in which its guiding principle, its 
promise of eternity, its victorious close, and its glorious hereafter, are now depicted. When this 
chamber was undergoing repair, the vaulted ceiling separating it from the room above having 
been found frail, and likely soon to give way, was removed, so that the walls have now nearly 
twice their original height, and the southern one is pierced by two windows, one above the 
other. This left room for two series of frescos. 

The first picture of the lower series, the Christ Crucified (see Fig. 8), has already been 
mentioned as occupying the western wall, opposite the arched doorway and the David of 
prophetic vision. Here idealism is carried almost to its utmost limits. It is not the historic 
crucifixion that is here shown, but that other, continual crucifixion of the creating God, by and 
for sin. Hence, we have none of the historical accessories, — Roman soldiers, crucified thieves, 
weeping Magdalens, etc.; and very significant is the fact that even the inscription upon the 
cross, giving Christ’s earthly titles, is omitted. From the figure, too, all that is revolting to 
flesh and blood about so cruel a death has been removed. The body, with its delicate nervous 
organization, bowed head, and beautiful but rigid features, is merely the expression of spiritual, 
divine agony. The blood that flows from the pierced feet, and goes forth in four streams from 
the foot of the cross, east, west, north, and south, is merely the type of that healing stream of 
redemption and grace after which the soul pants as panteth the hart after the water-brooks. 
The persons present at this ideal crucifixion were, with two exceptions, not present at the 
historical one: one was dead before it took place, and three lived five hundred years after it. 
To the immediate right and left of the cross are John the Evangelist, and Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, the former of whom stood nearest to him according to the spirit, the latter according 
to the flesh. Their attitude is not one of grief and pain, but of devotion and thankfulness. 
Farther to the right and left are St. Scolastica and St. Benedict, kneeling in rapt, wondering 
adoration. Behind these respectively stand St. Martin and St. John the Baptist, the two to 
whom St. Benedict dedicated chapels at Monte Cassino, and whom he specially honored. In 
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tongues of fire, ready to cry out in horror against the hideous curse of sin, and in triumph 
over the infinite love that can overcome it. In a certain sense this picture is the centre and 
soul of the whole undertaking,—that which gives unity, life, and meaning to it. Everything 
converges toward it or radiates from it. To secure for himself and his fellow-men a share in 
the redemption from sin worked out by the crucified God, was the one aim of St. Benedict’s 
life, as it is of all Christian effort. . 

To our left as we face this picture, on the southern wall, and above the very window, look- 
ing toward Capua, through which it was seen, is painted the vision of St. Benedict. It seems 
that the saint was awaked one night by a brilliant light, which filled his whole cell with won- 
drous splendor, and that, upon opening his eyes and rising from his couch, he beheld in one 
ray of light the whole universe, and the soul of St. Germanus of Capua ascending to heaven in 
a ball of fire. After gazing for some time at this vision, the saint called aloud to St. Servan- 
dus, who was on a visit to him and was sleeping in the lower cell, bidding him come at once 
and behold the miracle. St. Servandus arrived only in time to witness a part of it. In the 
picture we see St. Benedict standing in the upper cell and gazing with wonder at the vision, 
Which appears as a great globe composed of concentric spheres, in the innermost of which is 
the symbol of the Trinity. Near the outer rim, which is fringed with tongues of fire, we see 
two angels ascending to heaven with the soul of St. Germanus. On the stair leading from the 
lower cell is the figure of St. Servandus. 

On the wall to the left of the window, and above the arched entrance, is painted the path 
of light which was seen to issue from St. Benedict’s cell on the day of his death. The cell is 
surrounded by cypresses, and an angel is pointing out to two monks the path, and saying: 
“Hee est via qua dilectus Domino Benedictus ccelum ascendit.” Both this picture and the 
last are painted in dim, shadowy colors, suitable to visions which the eye of faith strives in 
vain to seize. 

On the wall facing the window is the picture on which the artists seem to have expended 
most care, and which, from an artistic point of view, is the gem of the whole, the Death of 
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St. Benedict. (See Fig. 9.) Having spent his entire life of sixty-three years in the service of 


God, he has been calmly waiting, since the departure of his sister, for the hour of his own. 


That hour is at last come, and having been borne into the church by his disconsolate disciples, 


who now kneel, weeping, round him, and having partaken of the sacrament, he stands ready for 
his journey, with eyes and artas reaching out toward the object of his life-long love, as if he 
would say: ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!” On the left is a group, consisting of an aged 
monk, who has long lived the life of prayer and labor, a young one, who has just embraced 
the Rule, and an untonsured novice, whose light is as yet only that of a tallow candle. The 
various effects produced upon these by the death of St. Benedict is remarkable. The first, fully 
comprehending its awfulness and its glory, raises hands of sad joy and gratitude. He, too, as 
his hood and upper garment show, is ready for his journey. The second, feeling that his thorny 
path may still be long, grasps the Rule closer to his bosom, and looks on with a clear, pure 
eye of firm but tender resignation, as if he would say: ‘ Let my end be like unto his!” The 
third has a look of wonder, just awaking into comprehension. All eyes are fixed upon the 
departing saint. Ay, there are fixed upon him, with deeper and calmer emotion than humanity 
is capable of, two eyes that are not visible to sense. To the extreme right, behind the crowd 
of kneeling monks, there stands a presence, represented by a female figure, the most divine, | 
will venture to say, that ever was painted by human hand. It is the saint’s guardian angel, come 
with the crown of immortality. No words ever spoken suffice to describe this form of angelic 
majesty. There she stands, in robes whose hues to mortal eyes seem borrowed from a Grecian 
sunrise, with globed aureole and wings that symbolize eternity, with a dazzling crown upon her 
ambrosial hair, with the cross, now soon to be laid aside, in her right hand, and the crown, 
soon to be conferred, in her left. Calm, patient, and erect, with wings preparing for flight, she 
fixes her clear, immortal gaze, with an expression of divine triumph, upon her ward. No sin or 
sorrow ever carved a wrinkle upon that shining brow, so familiar with the full splendors of the 
face of God; no tear, save of triumph, ever dimmed those lustrous eyes; no words but those 
of praise ever issued from those virgin lips; no blush ever made transient the everlasting bloom 
of that divine face; no passion but that of spiritual love ever thrilled that form of eternal, 
uplifting womanhood. One moment more, and all that is mortal of St. Benedict will have sunk 
into the arms of his weeping disciples, and his immortal part, crowned and attended by its 
eternal companion, will be winging its long flight upward, hardly touching the path of glory 
that rejoicing heaven lowers for its ascent. 

The upper series of frescos in this lofty room represents the Worship of the Lamb. On the 
wall above the Crucifixion is the Ancient of Days, with the Lamb that taketh away the sins of 
the world, the four beasts, the seven candlesticks, and adoring angels; on the north and _ south 
walls are angels and the twenty-four elders of the Apocalypse with harps; and on the wall 
facing the Crucifixion, a choir of angels. Above all, in the blue, star-studded vault, hangs the 
cross, supported by four angels reaching up from the four corners. Many of these groups and 
figures are of great sublimity and beauty, and as we stand in this star-domed miniature of the 
moral universe, wherein all the parts of the great divine plan of love are brought within the 
limits of mortal sight, a feeling of deep devotion comes over us, and we think of that first 
proof of God’s love to fallen men, so wonderfully expressed in the words of Caedmon: — 

“Ac he him to frofre let hwethere forthwesan 


Hyrstedne hrof halgum tunglum, 
And him grundwelan ginne sealde.” 


We now retrace our steps through rooms 6, 5, 4, and 2, and, passing through the doorway 
marked 3, we find ourselves at the top of the great stair (12) leading to the lower sanctuary, 


1 The fresco differs somewhat from the cartoon. In the former, the altar-piece in the background is entirely omitted, the line 


of lamps is unbroken, and two columns of a side aisle appear. This does away with the obvious impropriety of making the saint 
die with his back to the altar. It is on record that he died standing. 
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the master of the household sending the laborers into his vineyard, and, above, a group of 
angels crowning those that have faithfully performed their task. Those on the right and left of 
the stair, ten in number, represent the various occupations of the monks. Their subjects, which 
are as follows, form a history of civilization: —ART (Téyvn): Useful Arts (1. Clearing the 
Forest; 2. Ploughing; 3. Handicraft); /ize Arts (4. Architecture; 5. Painting and Sculpture; 
6. Music). — THEOLOGY! (@eoroyia): Letters (7. Research and Authorship; 8. Instruction) ; 
Religion (9. Apostolate; 10. Episcopate). 

To the right and left of the arch, at the foot of the stair, are the angels of Theology and 
Art, and above is St. Benedict blessing his disciples, who kneel before him, holding in their 
hands the implements of their various arts. These frescos are not colored, but are very attrac- 
tive from their dignity, perfection of drawing, and that mobility, combined with perfect repose, 
which we find hardly anywhere else save in Greek sculpture of the best periods. Every one 
of them is a study. 

Passing through the arched doorway (13), we find ourselves in the Hall of the Monastic 
Virtues (14). On the wall facing us, Prayer is represented by the battle won by the children 
of Israel over the Amalekites, in consequence of the unceasing prayer of Moses, who is seen 
on a mountain above, his weary hands supported by Aaron and Hur. On the opposite wall, 
above the doorway, is Jacob’s ladder, the symbol of communication between earth and heaven, 
and on those ‘to right and left are female figures, simple and conventional, but beautiful in 
expression and coloring, bearing on their breasts shields of gold, inscribed with the names of 
the monastic virtues, — Chastity, Poverty, Obedience, etc. 

Casting a rapid glance through the window, A, into the long, narrow, dimly-lighted lower 
cell, we pass down a series of steps into a room (15), which contains an altar, standing near 
the ancient entrance to the monastery. Its decorations are simple, as are those of the room 
marked 16, which forms part of the primitive dormitory and gives access to several other 
chambers not on the plan: —1. the Cappella della Pietd, with an altar, a fresco representing two 
weeping angels, and various simple decorations; 2. the Chapel of the Way of the Cross, with 


' Theology must here, of course, be taken in the sense in which it is used by Aristotle, as equivalent to First Philosophy (rpérn 
gtAogopia), or search for first principles. It will not be forgotten that Aristotelianism, as adapted by St. Thomas, whose works 
have been recently restored to their former position by a papal encyclical, is the philosophy of the Catholic Church. 
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frescos representing the fourteen stations; 3. the Chapel of St. Martin, with a figure of the 
saint and various decorations; and, finally, the Chapel of the Monks, with fresco figures of the 
seventeen principal saints whose lives adorned Monte Cassino. Passing rapidly through these, 
we come at last into the lower cell, the Sanctuary of the Rule itself, lighted by a small window 
in the western wall. The principal object of interest in this chapel will be the bronze statue of 
the saint with two attendant angels, which will occupy a position behind the altar. At present 
this statue exists only in plaster, and its place is filled by a fresco, whose composition differs 
little from that of the plastic group except in this, that in the former the two angels are 
replaced by two kneeling monks, St. Maur and St. Placidus. In both, the saint appears seated, 
in the dress of his order, with his right hand raised in the attitude of giving instruction, and 
his left holding his open Rule, in which we can read the words of the prologue: “ Venite, 
filii, audite me; timorem Dei docebo vos.” (See Fig. 1, p. 105.) Photo-lithographs of the fresco 
cartoon have already been widely circulated and much admired, and it is intended, as soon as 
possible, to publish chromo-lithographs of the entire series. How well the artist has succeeded 
in expressing the ideal of a Christian saint, only those can feel who have seen the original. The 


walls of the chapel are simply decorated, and on the ceiling are four medallions with angels. 


So ends our walk through the cells of St. Benedict. We have omitted to notice many 


minor details and decorations, and even one or two entire groups, not to speak of the beautiful 
carved stone altars, the brass candlesticks, and the hanging bronze lamps, with which many of 
the chapels are adorned. Some notion of the appearance of the altars, candlesticks, and lamps 
may be obtained from the illustration representing the death of St. Benedict. 

I have said little respecting the technical part of the works I have tried in some measure to 
describe, not feeling competent to treat it adequately. I will simply say, that in the frescos the 
colors are few, brilliant, and put on flatly, with very little shading. There is no attempt to 
succeed in the cheap, inartistic, stereoscopic trick of making the figures stand out from the 
background. The aim of the artists was not to cheat the eye or tickle the curiosity, but 
to inspire the heart, purify and enrich the emotions, and lift up the soul. My first feeling 
about their work was also my last: Here is the essence of Christianity expressed in the art of 
Polygnotos. 

THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

















Fig. 10.— Group FROM ‘* THE CULTIVATION OF SONG.”’ 








OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 





THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


ITH regard to the marks to be found upon old Worcester, 
I am of opinion, other authorities to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that no confusion need occur. The early and 
simple wares in blue and white are usually marked with the 
blue crescent. Finer ware, and especially that grounded in 
blue, including the blue “scale,” was commonly found with 
the “square mark,” so called; while one particular pattern 
seems to have a mark consisting of the two Chinese charac- 
ters signifying Ta Ming, a dynasty of China extending from 
1368 to 1619. In addition to these marks we find occasion- 
ally, upon specimens affecting a Dresden style of decoration, 
the ‘crossed swords,” accompanied by numerals placed be- 
low or between their hilts, while all of Chamberlain’s goods 
bore the name written or printed. One more completes the 
short list of factory marks upon Worcester, and this occurs 
rarely, as it is probably the result of an accidental omission 
to mark the articles at the usual stage of manufacture. This 
is the gold crescent, a mark which I saw for the first time 
upon every piece of an early and most minutely decorated 
service acquired by myself, at Farnham Palace, at the sale of 
the late Bishop Sumner’s effects. It is of a Corean Japan pattern, of the most dainty execution, 
both as regards painting and gilding, and from the quality of the ware would probably be of 
no later date than 1770. 

In addition to these recognized “factory marks,” there will often be found upon Worcester, 
in common with other old porcelain, some one or other of a tolerably numerous list of small 
marks, called “ workmen’s marks.” These have been collected by Mr. Octavius Morgan, F. R.S., 
and embodied in a paper upon the subject. Among them may or may not be included a 
character resembling a script W, which has been considered by some persons as the initial of 
Dr. Wall’s surname, or that of the city of Worcester. These workmen’s marks are small, of 
various forms, and generally placed on one side rather than in the centre of the reverse of a 
piece: in fact, they do not seem to claim importance, and may have been added by the work- 
man to one article out of a certain number, as a claim to proportionate remuneration. 

The Worcester marks were doubtless largely imitated by the manufactory set up shortly 
after that of Worcester at Caughley (locally pronounced as if spelt Calf-ly), in the adjacent 
county of Shropshire. Most of the old Worcester porcelain is found to be of an ivory tint, 
inclining toward green, especially when held up to the light. That made at Caughley, however, 
tends toward a rather bluish gray, so that there would appear little danger of confusion between 
the two wares, were it not that Worcester paste varies very much, and certain mixtures had the 
undoubted peculiarity of turning toward a very similar gray when a little over-fired. The Worcester 
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“transfers”? were successfully repeated at Caughley in great quan- 
tities, and it would be difficult to say where the imitations ceased. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Caughley had no 
specialities of its own: it has the credit of having invented or 
adapted from the Chinese the famous “willow pattern,” as well 
as many other designs which became deservedly popular. About 
1820 the Caughley factory, then having been removed to Coal- 
port, issued a very beautiful ware, specimens of which are found 
marked with an elaborate impression in red from an engraved 
plate, setting forth that they are “feldspar porcelain,” patented 
by John Rose & Co., who received a gold medal for the inven- 
tion. At a still later period the Coalport (or Coalbrookdale) 
manufactory produced some clever imitations of old Sévres, both 
decorations and marks being repeated with equal success; but 
they are not likely to deceive those who discriminate between 
hard and soft paste. 

The initial S, or the full word “Salopian,” is the recognized 
factory mark of the early days of the Caughley works, but a scries 


of disguised numerals sometimes appears. The name of Turner, 


Fig. 26.— PLYMOUTH. 
CENTRE-PriEcE. (About 4.) 


Cottection or Mr. W, Epxins, Bristol. the founder of the establishment, is also stated to be used some- 


times as a mark, but, as I think, erroneously, and through confusion with the Turners of Lane 
End, who never manufactured porcelain, but were inventors of a fine ironstone-ware, upon which 
they printed the name of “ Turner.” 


While these and some other manufactories of less importance were engaged in making soft 


or mixed porcelain in various parts of England, a druggist at Plymouth discovered the material 
for making the true hard paste of the Orient, and took out a patent in 1768, which he continued 
to work for about twelve years, when he abandoned the undertaking, and sold the patent to 
Richard Champion, of Bristol, a merchant trading to the American colonies. The earlier 
Plymouth porcelain is understood to have been coarse, and its decoration commonly to consist 
of patterns borrowed from the Chinese. Improvement is found later both in paste and painting, 
although no very high standard appears to have been reached. Bone, the enameller, is stated 
by Marryat, through some mistake, to have been employed at the Plymouth works; but he was 
still a child at the date of their establishment, and is found to have 
been first apprenticed at Bristol, where his indentures appear on the 
parish books. The astronomical sign of the planet Jupiter is usually 
given as the “factory mark” of Plymouth, but it is frequently found 
upon other wares, and I have seen it side by side with the Bristol 
“cross mark” on the same piece of porcelain. The same device 
has been included by Mr. Morgan in the list of “ workmen’s marks,” 
and should be allowed to remain there. (Figs. 26 and 27.) 

The Plymouth manufactory best deserves a reputation as the 
parent of that at Bristol (Figs. 28-33), which, although it was 
probably the author of some few finer and more ambitious pro- 
ductions than ever came from Plymouth, was even more short-lived. 
Both in turn succumbed to the difficulties and expenses attendant 
upon the making of hard porcelain in England. Champion failed 
in 1777, having previously offered to sell his patent to Wedgwood. 

ig. 27-— PLYMOUTH. An obscure establishment at New Hall continued to make small 
articles and modest services of hard paste, during a short period, 
Couzection or Lapy C. SCHREIBER. under Champion’s patent, which had been purchased; but as a 


CorreE-Pot. (About }.) 
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different materia! was shortly made the 





base of their manufacture, these works 


qh 


can hardly be considered as the suc- 
cessors of Bristol. 

With regard to the factory marks 
in use at Bristol, it is believed that 
only one has been claimed, the ‘“ cross 
mark,” which is found in blue under 
the glaze upon specimens decorated in 
that simple way, and more commonly [| 
in a sort of slate color over the glaze. 
It is a mere St. Andrew’s cross, hastily 
traced, and usually accompanied by 
numerals or some other devices. The 
numerals are now understood to be 
the private marks of the decorators. 
Henry Bone, the enamel painter, who 
was bound apprentice to Champion at 
the age of seventeen, is believed to 
have signed his work with the number 
1, and, judging from three specimens 
marked with that figure which I have 
at this moment before me, I am not 





disposed to credit the young artist with 











any very remarkable precocity of talent. 
Very beautiful medallion portraits, in 
the style of those by Wedgwood, were 
produced at Bristol, and often framed 


Fig. 28. — BRISTOL. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PLAQUE. (Actual size, 74"’ x 83’. 
t 


is 


CoLLecTION OF Mr. Wi1LtiaAm Epkins, BrisTOoL. 


with very delicately modelled flowers. Some of these have realized very high prices. Bristol 


figures are rare and expensive, and they should be received with great caution. It is probable 
that the greater part of the figures which claim to be Bristol are of Bow make, that factory 
having undoubtedly turned out some nearly hard porcelain. 


A few handsome vases produced at Bristol in 
the Worcester style have occasionally appeared, 
and have brought long prices, notwithstanding the 
eccentric painting characterizing most of them. 
Very pretty and choice tea services were also 
issued, painted with flowers and festoons, and sel- 
dom or never having any ground color. None, 
however, are of remarkable excellence; but speci- 
mens of two well-known tea services, made as 
electioneering presents for and from Edmund 
Burke, have realized about £90 and £60 respect- 
ively. They are prized simply as curiosities, and 
possess no intrinsic merit. 

A noticeable peculiarity of the ware, which may 
be seen in those specimens that have been turned 
upon the wheel, is a spiral irregularity upon the 
surface of the article, not perceptible to the touch, 
perhaps, but rather in the color or density of the 





Fig. 29. — BRISTOL. 


FIGURES OF WIND AND WATER. (About }.) 


Cotiections or Mr. CALuenper, F. R.S., AND THE AUTHOR. 
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paste. This was owing to the imperfect mixing of the materials 
and is also seen in Plymouth. The Bristol porcelain is of a grayish 
tint, and often resembles in color and feel the “Indian of Canton.’ 
Gilding of a high quality is often met with upon the better speci- 
mens, and some of them exhibit evidences of taste in arranging the 
design, as well as considerable experience on the part of the work- 
men in carrying it out. 

Turning to my notes of prices, I find that at Mr. Bohn’s sale of 
March 16th, 1875, a curious pair of white and gold Bristol sphinxes, 
supposed to be portraits of Kitty Clive and Peg Woffington, six 
inches high, brought £22. At a sale just previously, an oval tureen, 
with festoons of flowers and gilt borders, fetched £65, and a sweet- 
meat stand of shells, sustained by a dolphin upon rock-work, 442. 
At Mr. Edkins’s sale the large vases sold very high, even up to 
£300. But such prices brought into the market more of this ware 
than was supposed to exist, and it is doubtful if Bristol will ever 
again be so highly prized. 
ee wee One more manufactory of “hard paste” remains to be noticed. 
A contemporary author, whose name will always be connected with 
pottery as that of a deservedly eminent authority,’ has incorporated 
with his work upon Marks and Monograms a long and very able article upon “ Lowestoft” 
china, in which he certainly makes a vigorous and well-sustained attempt to prove that the chief 
manufacture in those works was of hard paste, and that the great quantity of Oriental porcelain 
with which England remains flooded to this day is no other than the hard paste produced at 
Lowestoft. I refer to what is commonly classed in this country as “Indian,” which was manu- 
factured at Canton, in China, primarily under the influence of the East India Company. Its 
paste is never so fine as that made at King-te-tching and the other porcelain centres of that 
country, being of a grayish tint more or less tinged with iron. The patterns are frequently 
minute flowers in dry and lifeless colors, sparsely scattered over the white ground, sometimes 
with and sometimes without borders of finely traced diaper. Another style has grounds of 
mosaic, and numerous little panels filled with scenes and figures in colored enamel, or with 
hastily drawn vignettes in black or red. Such panels are sometimes found decorated with 
scenes and figures of a European character, but always showing by their faulty treatment and 
want of proper perspective that they could not have been executed by European artists. Occa- 
sionally both styles of decoration are united.. Of constant occurrence upon this “ Indian” 
china, are coats of arms, crests, and initials, and few old families in America are probably with- 
out some relics of this description; while in New England especially it is likely that there may 


be found numerous remains of services and orna- 


(About 4.) 


CoLiection oF Mr. Francis Fry, F.S. A. 


ments, ordered expressly through some friend or 
relative connected with the trade to China, — which 
was established early, —— and painted with the owner’s 
armorial bearings or the initials of his own or his 
wife’s name. 

Some years ago I obtained the following from 
an eminent porcelain chemist, who has been Min- 
ton’s chef at Stoke during a great number of years, 
Professor Arnoux: —‘“ At Lowestoft or the neigh- 
borhood there is no clay pit for the manufacture of 
Geotocicat Museum, Lonpon. hard porcelain; some nodules of decomposed granite 


ig. 31.— BRISTOL. 


Bow. AND Cover. (About }.) 


! Mr. William Chaffers, in Marks and Monograms upon Porcelain, 30 ed., pp. 612-640. 
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may be found, and the white clay which may be extracted 
from these is certainly kaolin; but it could not be the base 
of an extensive manufacture. I agree certainly with you in 
your assertion, that none of the so-called Lowestoft was paint- 
ed there; that the table sets to which you are alluding were 
painted in China, according to orders sent from England 
through the East India Company’s officers, and executed, like 
the rest, in the Chinese factories in the neighborhood of Can- 
ton. It is the porcelain manufactured for the Barbarians; it 
is grayish, thick, with an uneven surface, deficient in all the 
niceties and finish of execution which characterize the porce- 
lain of King-te-tching and the true porcelain districts of China. 





The opinion of Jacquemart, that this kind of porcelain may Fig. 32. — BRISTOL. 
have been produced in India proper, cannot be supported.” Tripop VASE OF WHITE CHINA. (About 4.) 
Upon the same subject, Mr. Augustus Franks, F.R.S., of Conaaction oF Lease C, Scuseuee. 


the British Musuem, writes, in November, 1877: —‘‘ While, however, the ‘Indian’ china has on 
one hand been attributed to Japan, it has on the other, and by a still more singular hallucina- 
tion, been ascribed to Lowestoft in England. There can be no doubt that there was a consider- 
able manufactory of porcelain at Lowestoft, but this was the usual English soft paste. A few 
specimens of white Oriental porcelain may have been decorated there, such as one belonging to 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber, but they must be rare, as most of the 
services of such porcelain with European decorations seem to 
belong to an earlier date. The supporters of the Lowestoft 
theory (which is now, however, nearly exploded) must have been 
embarrassed by the enormous number of specimens that exist, 
and by the occasional occurrence of dated examples, too old for 
the invention of the so-called hard paste at Lowestoft.” 

The reader may infer that Mr. Franks believes no hard paste 
was ever made at Lowestoft, but it would not appear unlikely, 
from the fact that its material existed in that neighborhood in 
small quantities, that some experimental ware may have been 
manufactured, in imitation of what had been done at Plymouth 
and Bristol. That such specimens should appear with “ Indian” 


















decorations is most natural, when we consider that such decora- 
tion was commonly employed upon all porcelain at Lowestoft, 
and often also upon the contemporaneous Staffordshire wares ; 
and isolated instances of this sort which are reported ought 


: a Qe 
not to be received as any proof of the truth of a theory _ Apia» “y 
Rie en 


which has been characterized as “one of the most astound- 


ay 
ing impostures of modern times.” ' 


In conclusion let me say, that I believe that old Eng- Fig. 33-— BRIsToL. 
lish porcelain, with its robust treatment and strong indi- STATUETTE OF Asta. (About 4.) 
viduality, will be the more prized as it is the more widely Coutection oF Mr. Wittiam Epxins, Bristol. 


known and carefully studied; and that many of the beautiful specimens which pass from time to 
time in review at the great sales in London, and are found on loan at the South Kensington 
Museum, would be of great value as models for those keramic manufactures which are every day 
establishing a better claim to consideration in the United States. 


THOMAS L. WINTHROP. 

















NEW ETCHINGS BY PETER MORAN. 





MONG the evidences that etching is something more than the fashion of t) 
moment with our artists, stands the fact that so many of them continue 
practise it regularly, although but few, probably, have as yet found 
pecuniarily profitable. There are some, no doubt, who will never get be- 

yond the trial plates which they have produced under outside influence, 
rather than in obedience to their own inspiration. The true etcher, how- 
ever, if he has once felt the spell, remains for ever under its power, and, 
indeed, would not resist the fascination if he could. Mr. Peter Moran belongs to this class. 
Since the notice of his work was written which appeared in one of the early numbers of the 
REVIEW (see the number for February, 1880), he has added the following plates to his list: — 


36. Near the Sea. Signed: P. Moran. 1880.— Size of plate: Breadth, 7}"; height, 3,4". 
37. Evening. Etched in 1880. Signed: P. Moran. — Etched surface: b. 154"; h. 64". 


38. On the Commons. FEtched in 1880. Signed: Peter Moran.— Plate: b. 4;%"; h. 23". 


39. Low Tide on the Schuylkill. "Etched in 1880. Not signed. — Plate: b. 224"; h. 1" 
40. A Stream in the Pasture. Etched in 1880. Not signed. — Plate: b. 43"; h. 34". 

41. A Burro Train, New Mexico. Etched in 1880. Not signed. — Plate: b. 93"; h. 642". Published 
herewith. (Some few impressions of this plate exist in an unfinished state, without any lines whatever in the sky.) 
42. Pueblo of Taos. New Mexico. Etched in 1881. Signed: P. Moran. — Plate: b. 6}3"; h. 5". 

43. A Corner in Spanish Taos. Etched in 1881. Signed: P. Moran. — Plate: b. 7"; h. 5". 


To the list previously given it must be added that there is now a second state of No. 27, 
The Ford. The change consists in the removal of the original sky, and the substitution of 
another, which shows a gleam of light along the horizon and bands of cloud above it. 

It is quite unnecessary here to dwell upon the admirable qualities of Mr. Moran’s work, and 
it will be sufficient, therefore, to say that in these new etchings he amply upholds the reputa- 
tion he has already made for himself in this field. If it were desirable to point to the special 
excellences of any one of the number, the unanimous choice would probably be the large and 
glowing Evening, with its herd of sheep passing through a narrow cut between two low hillocks, 
and the figure of the shepherd in advance relieved against the sunset sky. But in the time 
which has passed since the publication of his Moonday Rest in this REVIEW, he has enlarged 
the field of his artistic activity, and the result is apparent in the plates above enumerated. In 
No. 39, Low Tide on the Schuylkill, we have the river side, with its poetry as it develops within 
the limits of a city,—a curious, morbid poetry, which to most people has a strange attractive- 
ness in the etchings of Whistler or the descriptions of Dickens, but which they would be very 
likely to shun in reality,—fit abode for water-rats, such as the boy who sits on the timbers in 
the foreground, and who would no doubt oblige many a beholder if he were to make away with 
himself by diving into the water before him. The plate is of importance, as being the largest 
of Mr. Moran’s original etchings, even if it be not the most successful. Of greater interest, 
although of smaller size, are Nos. 41-43, the subjects of which the artist found in New Mexico. 
There seems to be a gradual awakening to the ewsthetic value of Indian life, more particularly 
as it has developed in the Pueblos, with an infusion of fantastic Spanish elements, and Mr. 
Moran has been one of the first to treat it in the modern spirit, with an open eye to the pic- 
torial qualities in which it is so rich. He finds in it, also, welcome opportunity to exercise his 
special talent as an animal painter, as shown by the admirable plate entitled A Burro (donkey) 
Train, which accompanies this notice. The artist will have left for New Mexico again by the 
time these lines are in print, and we may therefore hope to be favored with more of such 
excellent work in the future. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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AN ANCIENT ETRUSCAN UNGUENT JAR. 





FEW months since, the Museum of 

Fine Arts in Boston received as a 
gift from Mr. W. J. Stillman the interest- 
ing little unguent vase or perfume bottle 
here represented. It had previously been 
in the possession of the distinguished ar- 
cheologist, the Marquis Carlo Strozzi, of 
Florence. It was found in the territory 
of Corneto, a district rich in Etruscan 
antiquities, and especially noted for its 
painted tombs, which present in a long 
series a vast number of well-preserved 
paintings, ranging from works of an ar- 
chaic and purely Etruscan character down 
to those of a late Romano-Etruscan 
period. The neighborhood is full of an- 
cient caverns in the cliffs, and it has 
supplied to investigators a rich store of 





Etruscan antiquities. 

Erevican Unoussy Jan. This little vase is of the black un- 
glazed ware of Etruria, called dzécchero. 
This ware, says Mr. Dennis, “is of ex- 
traordinary interest, as illustrating Etruscan art in its earliest and purest stages, ere it had been 
subjected to Hellenic influences. .... It is coarse, unbaked pottery; its forms are uncouth, 
its decorations grotesque, its manufacture rude in the extreme, and it has little artistic beauty.” 
It was made by hand, and not with the lathe. It was never painted, but was decorated with 
simple patterns scratched or stamped in the clay, or with figures moulded in relief, some of 
these figures, in late specimens, showing a considerable degree of skill in modelling. 

As the engraving shows, this little vessel is in the form of a headless bird, the neck of which 
forms the mouth of the vase. The feathers on the wings and breast are indicated by rude 
scratches. But the chief inter- y est of the piece consists in a 
brief inscription (of which a fac- [MY dati Yk A C1ikY simile is here given), scratched 
upon it in archaic characters, running from left to right, which 
may be read as MIMULUKAVIIESI. In an Appendix to Fabretti’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
[talicarum, published last year in Florence by Signor Gian Francesco Gamurrini, this vase is 
figured, and the inscription interpreted. Signor Gamurrini reads the words composing the 
inscription, M/¢ mulu kaviies?, and translates them, Sum Mulus or Mulvius Cavii filius, “1 am 


MuSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. (NATURAL SIZE.) 
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Mulus, or Mulvius, the son of Cavius.” “It is certain,’ he adds, “that this is one of th 
oldest monuments of the art and of the writing of the Etruscans, who, as I have elsewhere 
remarked (Aun, d. Istit. Arch., Vol. XLII. pp. 156-166), originally [as in this instance] wrot 
from left to right.” ? 

The very early character of the inscription is further indicated by the abundance of vowels 
and the avoidance of the juxtaposition of two consonants, characteristics which, as Mommsen 
has pointed out, indicate the earlier stage of the Etruscan language, and are in sharp contrast 
to its later development, in which the gradual suppression of the vowels substituted a peculiar 
harshness for the original sweetness of the tongue. 

The shape of the vase was one in common use by the Etruscans for the vessels to hold 
their unguents or perfumes. The form of birds, such as cocks and ducks, seems to have been 
favorite with them for the purpose. And the multitude of xarthekia that are found in the 
tombs indicates that the Etruscans were as familiar with the luxury of unguents and perfumes, 
and as fond of them, as the Romans of later times. The animal forms of the vases deserve 
notice in the study of comparative archeology, as being among the first shapes given to pottery 
by almost all the races in different parts of the globe who have advanced beyond the very first 
stage of pottery making. Vessels closely similar in shape to this ancient Etruscan vase have 
been made during an indefinite past by the aborigines of our own continent, and are still moulded 
by some of the Indians of New Mexico. They are among the first studies in the imitation of 
nature, the rude beginnings of an art which develops along different lines of progress to the 
idealized terra-cotta figures of the Greck, or to the no less perfect realistic copies of nature in 
clay of the Japanese. 

C. E. NORTON. 
1 Appendice al Corpus Insc. Ital., No. 771, p. 66, Tav. IX. No. 77 
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GOTHIC FRIEZE IN THE CHURCH OF St. MARY AT LUBECK. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY.— FROM ‘“ MuSTER-ORNAMENTE.” 
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Tue KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. By GEORGE A. AUDSLEY 
and JAMEs L. Bowes. London: Henry Sotheran & 
Co. 1881. xiv + 304 pp. 32 plates. Large 8vo. 
[Boston: Estes & Lauriat ] 

e=8% 0 one not familiar with the first and larger work 
of these authors, this volume will seem a prize 
to be sought after. So far as the text and marks 
are concerned, the present work contains all that 
belongs to the larger edition; quite a number of plates, 
however, are wanting, and as these are so exquisitely ren- 
dered one feels their loss all the more. Only words of 
praise can be given for the beauty of the volume, and for 
the amount of information it contains about wares the ex- 
istence of which was not commonly known heretofore. 

A number of errors have been corrected, which unavoid- 
ably crept into the larger work. Attention is called to the 
Yatsushiro vase, which presents the unaccountable anom- 
aly of being decorated in gold and red. In the present 
work we are told that these colors are a subsequent addi- 
tion. 

In the larger work, on Plate XXXVIIL., in the lower 
right-hand corner, a jar is figured as old Kioto. Miss 
Wright, in her work on Keramic Art, figures a similar jar as 
Korean. Both are wrong; the jar in question was brought 
from Anam, a country south of China. The loops are for 
the purpose of suspending the vessel from the ceiling to 
keep its contents away from ants. I have met with this 
form of jar in Japan several times, and the Japanese anti- 
quaries invariably refer it to Anam. On the same plate, 
the middle lower figure is marked ‘‘ Tea-bowl of old Kioto 
Pottery.” This irregular-shaped vessel resembles closely 
the hard, blue, unglazed, though lathe-turned bowls, which 
are often dug up in the province of Yamato and Owari, 
and which are looked upon by the Japanese as Korean in 
origin, with an age of a thousand years or more. 











These corrections, although referring to the larger edi- 
tion, are here made, because the two works are so nearly 
alike that, if one possesses the smaller, he is impelled to 
examine the larger and more expensive work bearing the 
same title. 

Referring to the book before us, a few statements may 
be modified so as to come nearer to the actual facts. In 
speaking of the Japanese taste and skill in arranging bou- 
quets, the authors say that the Japanese would as soon think 
of clipping box or holly-bushes into the forms of chairs, 
beehives, truncated cones, peacocks, etc., as to turn these 
articles into a natural shrub. Now the truth is, that the 
Japanese are famous for training and trimming various 
plants, and notably the pine, into the form of cranes, bas- 
kets, ships, and such artificial objects, and delight in so 
doing. Even trees of large size are trimmed into the shape 
of colossal birds ; and while we were passing through the 
Inland Sea these grotesque objects were in one place visi- 
ble from the steamer. 

The description of the thrower’s wheel used in Japan 
applies only to the southern provinces of Hizen, Higo, 
Satsuma, and others. In the middle provinces, at least in 
Yatsushiro, Owari, and Musashi, the potter’s wheel is 
entirely different in its arrangement, and an impetus is 
acquired, not with the foot, but by a short stick held in the 
hand, one end of which is placed in a little depression in 
the face of the wheel at its periphery, and by a few vigor- 
ous turns the proper motion is obtained. 

In the description of Kaga ware sufficient evidence is 
not given that the earlier Kutani was a coarser gray ware 
decorated in green, yellow, purple, and black; and a much 
earlier date is assigned to the red Kutani than the facts 
will warrant. All the earlier red Kutani, and this is not 
over fifty years old, is cloudy in its red, while the better 
painted specimens are decorated in Tokio, to which place 
the ware is brought unpainted from Kaga. J/mari yaki, 
although signifying “ Imari ware,” literally means “ Imari 
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baked,” 
means 


while Se/o mono, instead of being 
Seto thing.” 


** Seto ware,” 
You inquire of the dealer, Doko 
meaning, “* Where baked?” In regard to the 
various Imari kilns it may be interesting to know that the 


yaki ? 


factory of Ohokawachi is no longer in existence ; at least, 
the quarry from which the clay was obtained became ex- 
hausted thirty years ago, and no ware of that description 
has since been made. Lucky is he who possesses genuine 
pieces of this beautiful ware. 

In regard to the perplexing question as to the date of 
the yellow decorated Satsuma, the statement that in 1630 
the yellow faience was first made and decorated is certain- 
ly anerror. The most patient inquiries among Japanese 
antiquaries failed to elicit an age of over seventy or eighty 
Indeed, the 
names of the Koreans who first discovered the white clay, 
and those who came to Kioto to learn the art of floral deco- 
ration, are known 


years for floral decorated Satsuma faience. 


Nine hundred and ninety-nine pieces 
out of a thousand regarded unquestionably as old Satsuma 
are new, two or three years old at the most, and made 
in Kioto, Tokio, and a number of other places. In Tokio 
we have seen the new Satsuma converted into old Satsuma. 
Our people have been enormously humbugged by dealers. 
One collection in possession of a lady in New York State 
interested me greatly. She fancied that her Satsuma was 
hundreds of years old; for this stuff she had paid an itin- 
erant dealer a small fortune. The vases had stamps upon 
them, and this alone would have indicated their recent ori- 
gin. Curious to know their nature, I copied a number of 
the stamps and sent them to Japan for identification. I 
received, a few months after. the information, that, with the 
exception of Makudsu of Kioto, the makers had no merit 


in the eye of the Japanese collector. The Satsuma was 


not only new, as one could readily see, but was made by 


potters having no repute whatever. A similar revelation 
lies in store for much of the Satsuma considered as old in 
England 

Lately we had the misery of examining a collection of 
bowls, decorated with raised fishes and the like. The 
owner had bought them for old Satsuma of a reputable 
dealer in Europe, and had paid large prices. The bowls 
were Awata ware, and a few of them bore the stamp of Kin- 
kozan! Some of the bowls were good and of fair age, but 
had been utterly ruined by the decorations and stains which 
had been put upon them. The collector would be safe in 
making it a rule never to buy a piece of Satsuma because 
it is represented as being old. 
rich lustre. 


Old Satsuma has a clear, 
It is never dingy or stained, or uneven in the 
color of its glaze. Satsuma is never stamped, and old Sat- 
suma, so far as we know, is always in small pieces, such as 
teacups, teapots, small bowls, and incense boxes. 
old Satsuma ts inimitable. 

In the volume before us the collector will find of great 
interest the marks and stamps with which it closes. 

We commend the work as presenting in a manner never 
before attempted the most remarkable and exquisite pic- 
tures of the more beautiful kinds of Japanese pottery. If 
at the same time the reader will study the South Kensing- 
ton Museum Art Handbook entitled Japanese Pottery, 
being a Native Report, edited by A. W. Franks, he will 
for the first time understand the true character of Japanese 
pottery, such,as the Japanese particularly collect, study, 
and admire. 


Finally, 


EDWARD S. MORSE. 
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I.A HOLLANDE A VOL bD’OISEAU. Par HENRY HaAvarp. 
Eaux-Fortes et Fusains par MAXIME LALANNE. 
G. Decaux et A. Quantin. 1881. 


Bouton.] 400 pp. Small 4to. 


Paris: 


[New York: J. W. 


is somewhat surprising that Holland, whose 

cities abound in treasures of art, and whos 

landscape possesses infinite beauties, —a coun 

try so intimately associated with the early his 
tory of our own, the pioneer, too, of the principles of fre 
government that we cherish,—should be so little known 
and so rarely frequented by Americans. It has long been 
a favorite sketching-ground for German and French paint 
ers; its traditions wooed Washington Irving and its his 
tory absorbed Motley; but it has been visited, if at all, 
more e# passant than as an ultimate goal, like Switzerland 
or Italy, by the tourist. 

The reader of M. Havard’s delightful book will regret 
past opportunities he has slighted, and long for new ones 
to repair the loss, or will enjoy, if even vicariously, the tour 
which its descriptions, assisted by the illustrations of M. 
Lalanne, will enable him to make in his easy-chair. 

There is a charming freshness and zaiveté of style, al- 
most obsolete in literature, in the way the author makes 
his bow to the reader. What donhomie in his confession 
of “a dream at once ambitious and simple,” — that he may 
have for his companions only delicate and polite spirits, 
choice intellects of distinction, enemies of grands éclats 
and violent contrasts that please the vulgar! To this espe- 
cial public— un peu restreint, he is aware —he dedicates 
his work, and to such he will not address himself in vain. 
Conscious of an undertaking for which he has well qualified 
himself, he takes a sort of epicurean interest in making it 
attractive with every charm of a style graceful and elo- 
quent, yet entirely free from exaggeration or sentimentality. 
He is learned without pedantry and an observer without pre- 
judice, even when some locality or circumstance arouses his 
patriotism, and reminiscences of the events of ten years ago. 

Since Victor Hugo’s Rhine | have not read a more sym- 
pathetic volume, or one more vividly descriptive of exist- 
ing objects and yet at the same time so suggestive of those 
souvenirs of history and romance which supply the place of 
accidents by flood and field, and of personal adventure ; 
and which, appealing not less to his heart than to his im- 
agination, make the rivers and ruins, the cities and the 
monuments, of the Old World so dear to the traveller from 
the New. 

The impersonality of the author, the objectivity of his 
method, are as admirable as they are rare. He is the most 
unobtrusive as well as the most refined of guides, nowhere 
dwelling on commonplace details or egotistical experi- 
ences; even his reflections, critical or poetical, arise so 
naturally that they seem to be the reader’s own thoughts 
— in their bést expression. 

The book excites in an old traveller a restless longing, 
as the reveille bugle stirs the blood of an old charger. It 
opens out, at the same time, fields full of novel attraction, 
which lie — in these days of rapid and sumptuous steamers 
— across the way, convenient almost of access to the sum- 
mer tourist as our own watering-places, while new and 
fresh to those familiar only with the main highways of 
Europe as if they were located in some remote land of sun 
or of snow. 
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It does not’ make any pretension to be a vade mecum 
The author has a cultivated taste, is 
well versed in archeology, in architecture, and in painting, 
and possesses a quick and appreciative regard for the 
beauties of natural scenery; but he contents himself with 
descriptions which awaken rather than satisfy interest, and 


for an art student. 


always leave the reader with an appetite for more. 

It is still further removed from being a vulgar hand- 
book. There is not one single allusion to an hotel, and 
scarcely one to routes and means of conveyance, to be 
found in its pages. With each chapter the curtain rises, 
as it were, upon a new scene, on which we gaze as on a 
panorama, or which we examine as a picture in detail. 
Proceeding by gradations, and not by contrasts, we visit 
every place of interest from the Meuse to the Ems, be- 
tween the Rhine and the Schelde. We saunter through 
sunny market-places and shaded streets, through parks 
and palaces, minsters and museums; we listen to old 
legends, and study the monuments and customs and usages 
of a people puissant in arts and arms in the past, honest, 
hospitable, and industrious to-day; and when at last we 
take regretful leave of our guide, it is with a sense almost 
of actual experience of the scenes and cities he has de- 
scribed. 

The work is printed and bound with elegance, approach- 
ing de /uxe, and the illustrations are clever, both the coal 
drawings reproduced by the heliogravure process, and the 
phototypic etchings which are distributed through the 
They are all “ views,” and for that reason, may be, 
exhibit less picturesqueness and play of imagination than 
the treatment of the same motives in the text. 


pages. 


One misses, too, some of the specially landscape features 
of the Netherlands which it is strange so gilted an artist 
should have overlooked ; — the straight canals with willow- 
tufted banks and lazy ¢vekschuiten; the dikes surmounted 
with their long perspective of windmills ; the polders and 
rich verdured meadows dotted with cattle; the fisher lug- 
gers drawn up on the strand at Scheveningen, that Andreas 
Achenbach has made so familiar; the desolate sand-dunes 
and the wild surf of the North Sea rolling shorewards, as 
Israels and Mesdag have painted them. Without these 
one can hardly be said to have seen Holland with a bird’s 
eye; but enough else has been admirably rendered, to show 
one how poetic and beautiful the country — one of our 
nearest relatives —is, and to lead many a future traveller 
to see more of it than the half-dozen towns one takes in ez 


route up or down the Rhine. 
Joun R. TAIr. 


Louis LErRoy. Les PENSIONNAIRES DU LouvRE. Des- 
Paris: Librairie de L’ Art. 


[New York: J. W. Bouton.] 97 pp. 4to. 


"ART, the distinguished contemporary of the RE- 

VIEW, by no ineans confines itself exclusively to 
| the domain of pure esthetics. Like other — 

even the most serious — of its literary confréres, 
it condescends occasionally to gayety, mindful of the Hora- 
tian dulce est desipere in loco, and enlivens its pages with 
the inevitable fewt/iton. The Pensionnaires du Louvre, 
reprinted from one of its recent volumes, is a charming 
brochure, which gives with all the fresh vigor of a sketch 
from: nature a curious insight into a strange and interesting 
world, or, rather, a limbo between the world and the half- 
world, whose inhabitants, fair or grotesque, pass their daily 


sins de PAUL RENOUARD. 
1880. 
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lives in the limits of centuries, redreaming the dreams of 
the past, and waking to walk forth into the present. 

The author is French au bout des ongles and his book 
is bright as the Boulevards, and full of pleasant Parisian 
perfumes, —of violets de Parme, mingled with odors of 
the cuisine, and not altogether free of V/ang Vlang and 
sensuous suggestions of poudre-de-riz. 

It is a description, told for the most part in sparkling 
dialogue, of the “female class” of art-workers in the 
Louvre, the pretty girls, the spinsters and widows of cer- 
tain or uncertain age, so many of us have seen, perched on 
lofty ladders, or seated behind easels, at work on copies of 
the old masters in the stately galleries. 

The reader is introduced saxs facgon into the locality, 
where the guardian at the door slumbers on his tabouret 
with his cocked hat resting on his nose, and forthwith 
commences the tour of the palace. He follows the author, 
to whom accident has given as cicerone an amusing farceur 
of an Impressionist full of scées d’atelier and the arzot of 
his school, from one fair artist to another. Each of these 
is drawn as if she had sat unconsciously for the portrait. 
The types vary, but a Bohemian thread connects them 
all, and binds them in a sisterhood at once amiable and 
bizarre. 

The characters are piquant and picturesque, and fully 
indicated in the fewest touches possible, with humor, but 
without caricature, and not without touches of pathos here 
and there. The genuine artist; the poor lady who has 
seen better days, striving to win her bread by exercising 
what was once a mere “accomplishment”; the frivolous 
coquette posing for a possible conquest; the homely, half- 
unsexed veteran whose life has been passed within these 
walls; even a young Américaine,-— Miss Colorado, —light 
and graceful as a bird, entirely capable of taking care of 
herself, and “ absorbed in the reproduction of a bottle after 
Chardin,” —are passed in review, daintily described, and 
tenderly mocked or admired as the case may be. Charm- 
ing silhouettes of celebrities — Louise Abbéma and Sarah 
Bernhardt — are presented ; and even the minor characters 
of the episodes, —the Prince Saltikoff, the Chef de la 
Maison ad’Imagerie Religieuse, Madame Giffard (2’ Euse- 
velisseuse du Louvre), and the draper’s family from the 
provinces, —all are sketched with equal truth and sense of 
humor. 

Were this all, bright and sfzrituel/e as the little com- 
edy is, it would have been a solecism in the pages where 
it first appeared. It is more than this, however, — more, 
indeed, than it pretends to be. Interwoven in its airy per- 
siflage are profound observation, thoughtful suggestion, 
and subtile criticism, not the less acute because expressed 
in a paradox and pointed by an epigram. 

The author’s impartiality is apparent in the fact that, 
while there is an undercurrent of good-natured satire at 
the expense of the Impressionists, much of the choicest 
wisdom and justest criticism is put in the mouth of M. 
Jean Potet, the artist cicerone, who is an apostle of the 
new school — facheur par excellence — himself. 

The imaginary conversations between the shades of the 
old masters and their fair pupils are not only delicious, but 
instructive as well, under their mask of raillery. Watteau 
is drawn by a pencil as dainty as his own, and the dia- 
logue down to his Adieu friponne / before he remounts to 
Vacademie celeste is redolent of the taste and e:-frit of the 
Regency. 
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The interviews with the spirits of Regnault, Peter Paul 
Rubens, and Holbein are not less characteristic and sug- 
gestive. The last-mentioned master, in taking leave, gives 
his pupil the countersign of admission to Paradise here- 
after, — Truth! 

The illustrations by Paul Renouard are in every way 
worthy of the text, and assist in producing the effect of 
realism, which is one of the greatest charms of the work. 
There is a variety and verisimilitude in the features and 
attitudes of the figures, which make them appear like 
portraits; and were it not that the reputation for gal- 
lantry of the French forbids the suspicion, one might 


believe that the talent of the artist was only equalled by 


his indiscretion. 
Joun R. Tair. 
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Messrs. Dopp, MEAD, & Co. announce A Short His- 
tory of Art, by Julia BL. de 
charts, glossary of terms, etc. 


Forest, with illustrations, 
The book has been placed 
upon the course of the Chautauqua L. and S. C. for study 
in the first two months of the next term. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. Comstock, of New York, has now 
ready, in one volume, Bicknell and Comstock’s A/odern 
Architectural Designs and Details, which has hitherto 
been issued in parts. 

Mr. S. E. CAssino is about to publish Primitive In- 
dustry, or Illustrations of the Handiwork in Stone, Bone, 
and Clay of the Native Races of the Northern Atlantic 
Seaboard of America, by Charles C. Abbott, M.D. “ The 
shell heaps of the coast,” says the prospectus, “the pot- 
tery, and all other existing traces of these people, are fully 
treated of. It embodies also an exhaustive discussion of 
the geological age of the implement-bearing gravels of the 
Delaware River, in relation to the question of the Antiquity 
of Man in North America; the whole constituting a com- 
plete treatise on the subject as referring to this portion of 
the continent.” The book will consist of about 550 pages 
8vo, with over four hundred illustrations. 


FOREIGN. 


M. EvuGENE DutTUuwIr is preparing a AZanuel de 1’ Ama- 
teur ad’ Estampes, to form eight volumes, and to be illus- 
trated by fac-similes of rare engravings, executed by helio- 
gravure. Subscriptions for the work will be received by 
Mr. Christern, of New York. 

Mr. HENRY WALLIS writes to the Academy, from 
Woodbury, Biggin Hill, Norwood: —“ Many of your 
readers interested in early engravings know the 120 or 
more woodcuts illustrating the Quatriregio del Decorso 
della Vita humana, etc., Firenze, MDVIII. The book is 
very scarce ; consequently, impossible to be obtained, and, 
if it could be, only at a fabulous price. Dr. Lippmann, 
Director of the Department of Prints, Berlin Museum, and 
myself have been considering the means of havjng it repro- 
duced in fac-simile. We find that 150 copies could be 
printed, on paper resembling an original copy, at the rate 
of a guinea a copy; and this, taking into consideration the 
size of the volume and its 200 pages, is a very reasonable 
sum. Intending subscribers can send me their names. 


To save trouble in distribution, we should prefer subscrip- 
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tions for five or ten copies, but will not refuse sincle 
subscriptions.” : 

Mr. S. A. Hart, R.A., whose death is recorded 
another column, occupied the leisure of his last years in 
recording his literary and artistic recollections of nearly 
sixty years. 


According to the Atheneum, the manuscript 
is to be published under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. 
Brodie, one of the executors of the deceased. 

J. G. Cotra, of Stuttgart, has published Déze AZarien- 
verehrung in den ersten Fahrhunderten, by Dr. F. A. von 
Lehner, illustrated by eight lithographic plates. The in- 
terest in the book for students of art centres in the devel- 
opment of the ideal of the Virgin, as expressed in the arts 
of design. 

Dr. F. DANKs, of the chapter of the cathedral church 
at Gran, has published, both in German and Hungarian, 
and at the expense of Cardinal Johann Simor, Primate of 
Hungary and Archbishop of Gran, a work entitled Ge- 
schichtliches, Beschretbendes und Urkundliches aus dem 
Graner Domschatze, illustrated by fifty-five photographic 
plates of ancient and valuable hymn-books, missals, evan- 
gelaria, vestments, and metal work in the treasury of the 
cathedral. The work will be highly prized by students of 
ecclesiastical art. 

Dr. Lb. vON TSCHARNER, President of the Cantonal 
Art Union at Bern, has published a volume entitled Diz 
Bi'denden Kiinste in der Schweiz im Fahre 1880. It con- 
tains an account of the exhibitions held in Switzerland 
during the year, of the Swiss museums and collections, of 
the more important monuments and works of art which 
have attracted attention in 1880, together with information 
concerning art education, artistic publications, etc. 

THE ILLUSTRATED “ REVUE” of the Geneva Society of 
Arts, says the Acad-my, is to be changed into a Revue de 
la Suisse Romande. ‘*Many of the ablest authors and 
artists of the French-speaking Cantons have promised their 
co-operation, including, among others, MM. Calame, Le- 
maitre, de Meuron, G. 
Anker. 


Bachelin, and 
The Aevue now appears once a fortnight, with 
autographic illustrations in the text, and photo-lithographic 
[szc ‘| copies of the principal pictures in the exhibitions of 
Geneva, Neuchatel, and other galleries of Western Swit- 
zerland. Etchings by A. 


Roux, Berthoud, 


Darier and Jeanmaire are also 
promised. The publisher is J. Sandoz, Geneva and 
Neuchatel.” 

THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES of Scotland has pub- 
lished a folio of photolithographs from a series of pencil 
sketches of 7he Sculptured Stones of Iona and the West 
Highlands, executed by James Drummond, R.S.A., the 
late Keeper of the Scottish National Gallery and Anti- 
quarian Museum. The volume concerns itself chiefly with 
the slabs of the district in question, “which,” says the 
Academy, “ differ from similar English stones in the rich- 
ness of the interlacing tracery with which their surfaces 
are so frequently covered. The illustrations, the originals 
of which have been selected and delineated by one who 
was an artist as well as an archeologist, possess, in most 
cases, a distinct zsthetic value, as well as great antiquarian 
interest. They illustrate very adequately a phase of early 
art which is peculiarly national.” 

THE INDEX TO THE CATALOGUES of the first ten exhi- 
bitions of the works of old masters and deceased British 
artists at the Royal Academy has been printed for private 
circulation by the Academy. It has been edited by Mr. 
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r, Eaton, Secretary to the Academy, and will be greatly 
»rized by students, amateurs, and dealers. — Atheneum. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN has in press an account of the exca- 
vations which he conducted last winter at Orchomenos 


(see p. 218, Ist division of this volume of the REvIEw). 
fhe work is handsomely illustrated, and will be published 
by Brockhaus, of Leipsic. 
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OAKEY, Miss. Beauty in dress. New York: Harper. 1881. 196 pp. 
i6mo. Cloth, $1. 

STEVENSON, Titty E. Zufiand the Zuiiians. 3opp. Illustr. Large 
$vo. [No title. Preface dated Washington, D.C , April 18th, 1881.] 


FOREIGN. 


Bitarp, A. Histoire des expositions et des beaux-arts; par A. B. 
Ouvrage entitrement revu et corrigé par H. Haraucourt, professeur 
au L ye ée Corneille. Rouen: Mégard & Cie. 359 pp. Illustr. 4to. 
(Bibl liotheque Morale de la Rg UNCSSC.) 

Bourassk, J. J. Les plus belles cathédrales de France; par | = * 
préside nt de la Société Archéologique de Touraine. ‘Tours: Mame 
et fils. 350 pp. Ilustr. S8vo. (Bibliotheque de la Feunesse Chré- 
tienne.) 

CLARETIE, J. Premiére série de peintres et sculpteurs contemporains, 
aitistes décédés de 18704 1880. Notices par J. C.; portraits gravés 
A l’eau-forte par Massard. Paris: Librairie des Biblioph Jes. 1°° li- 
vraison. Henri Regnault. 24 pp. and portrait. 8vo. (To be com- 
pleted in 16 parts. Price per part, 2.50, 5, 7.50 francs, meee to 
paper, etc.) 

CLARETIE, J. Deuxitme série de peintres et sculpteurs ccntemporains, 
artistes vivants au tf janvier 1881. Notices par J. C.; portraits 4 
l’eau-forte par Massard. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 1° li- 
vraison. E. Meissonier. 32 pp. and portrait. Svo. (To be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Price per part, 2.50, 5, 7.50 francs, according to 
paper, etc.) 

CeLiini, B. La vie de Benvenuto Cellini écrite par lui-méme. Traduc- 
tion Léopold Leclanché, notes et ind:x de M. Franco, illustrée de 9 
eaux-fortes par F. Laguillermie et de reproductions des ceuvres du 
maitre. Paris: Quantin. 631 pp. 8vo. 50 francs. (Extra edi- 
tions, 20 copies at 200 francs, So at too francs. ) 

Courajop, L. Acquisitions du musée de Ja sculpture moderne au 
Louvre en 1880. Dessins par Ludovic Letrone. Paris: Rapilly. 
20 pp. S8vo. (Extract from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 

Destruction du chateau de Montal (Lot); par L. P. Tours. 10 pp. 
Svo. (Extract from the Budletin Monumental.) 

DevitLe, A. Tombeaux de la cathédrale de Rouen; par feu A. D., 
correspondant de I’ Institut, ancien directeur du Musée d’Antiquités 
de Rouen. 3° éd., considerablement augmentée, avec 36 planches 

Revue et publice, avec notes et additions nombreuses, par F. 
Bouquet. Paris: A. Lévy. v + 334 pp. 4to. 

Duposc DE PEsQuIpouXx. L’art au X1X¢siécle, l'art dans les deux 
mondes (1° et 2° séries). Peinture et sculpture (1878). Paris: Plon 
& Cie. 2vols. 588 and 598 pp. 18mo. 

Du SarTEL, O. La porcelaine de Chine; origines, fabrication, décors 
et marques, la porcelaine en Europe, classement chronologique, imita- 
tions, contrefagons. Paris: Ve. Morel. Part 1. iii pp. + pp. 1-32, 
illustrs. and 6 plates, of which 2 in chromolithogr. 4to. (To be 
completed in 5 parts. Ordinary edition, 200 francs; 10 copies on 
Japan paper, 7oo francs; 50 on Whatman, plates on Japan, 500 
francs; 50 on Dutch paper, 350 francs.) 

Du SEIGNEUR, M. L’art et les artistes au Salon de 1881. Avec une 
introduction sur les critiques des Salons depuis leur origine. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 307 pp. Frontispiece. 18mo. 3.50 francs. 

ENAuLT, L. Guide du Salon de Paris, 1881. (2° année.) Paris: 
Moniteur des Arts. 40 pp. 16mo. 50 centimes. 

FisENNO, L. von. Kunstdenkmale des Mittelalters. Baukunst. 
2. Serie. 1. Heft. Aachen: Cremer. 1881. Fol. (Subscription 
price for six parts, 13 marks; single parts, 2.80 marks. Price of 1st 
series, 6 parts, 20 marks.) 

GEYMULLER, H. DE. Les projets primitifs pour la basilique de Saint- 
Pierre de Rome, par Bramante, Raphaél Sanzio, Fra Giocondo, les 
Sangallo, etc., publiés pour Ja premiére fois en fac-simile, avec des 
restitutions nombreuses et un texte, par Je baron H de G., architecte. 
Texte frangais et allemand. Paris: Baudry. viii + 3S0 pp. 20 
plates. 4to (This volume is destined to accompany an atlas of 55 
plates, large folio. Price of the complete work, 175 francs ) 

GeEorrroy, G. Bernard Palissy. Paris: Lib. d’Education Laique. 
87 pp. Illustr. 18mo. 40 centimes. (Bibliotheque Luigue de la 
Feunesse.) 

Gittt, A. M. La prospettiva dei piani inclinati e dei corpi liberi nello 
y sy ottenuta senza piante ed alzate, coll’ uso della regola dei punti 

> fuga e concorso Preceduta da tre altre regoli per disposizione 
ithe th ag Applicazione del cubo preso come misura. Studi. 
Torino, 1881. 46 plates. Fol. 30 marks. 
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Goncourt, E. pE. La maison d’un artiste. Nouv. éd. Paris: Char- 


pentier. 2vols. 752 pp. 18mo. 7 francs. 
GOssELIN, T. Histoire anecdotique des Salons de peinture depuis 1673. 
Paris: .Dentu. 169 pp. 1Smo. 3 francs. 


GRUNER, L. Die decorative Kunst, etc. | As previously announced. ] 
Dresden: Gilbers. 1881. Part 7, 10 heliotype plates. 10 marks. 
GuEROULT, E. Découvertes archéologiques en 1878 et 1879: par le 
docteur E. G., de Ja Commission Départments le d’ Antiquités. 
Rouen. 15 pp. Svo. (Extract from the Bulletin de la Commission 

des Ant quités de la Seine-Inférieure.) 

HAROLD DE FONTENAY. Notice des bronzes antiques trouvés A la 
Comelle-sous-Beuvray, arrondissement d’Autun. Paris: Ch ampion, 
23 pp-, 4 plates. 8vo. (Extract from the Mémoires de la So- 
cicté Eduenne.) 

HAUVETTE-BESNAULT, A. Statue d’Athéné trouvée 4 Athtnes prés du 
Varvakeion. Paris: Didier & Cie. 8 pp., 1 plate. vo. (Extract 
from the Revue Archéologigue.) 

Hucuer, E. Le vitrail absidal de Notre-Dame-de-la-Cour, commune 
de Lantic (Cétes-du-Nord). Tours. 11 pp. vo. (Extract from 
the Budietin Monumental.) 

HUGEL, L. F. Jos. Geschichtliche und systematische Entwicklung und 
Ausbildung der Perspektive in der classischen Malerei. [Mit 2 Skiz- 
zen in Aubeldruck. } Wiirzburg: Stuber. 1281. 97 pp. Svo. 4 
marks 

KAUFMANN, L. Albrecht Diirer. (Herausgegeben von der Gérres- 
Gesellschaft.) Koéln: Bachem. 1881. viii + 112 pp. 8vo. 1.80 
marks. 

LAFENESTRE, G. L’art vivant; la peinture et Ja sculpture aux Salons 
de 1868 4 1577. T. 1 (années 1868 4 1873). Paris: Fischbacher. 
xii + 366 pp. 18nio. 

LA PR: AIRIE, DE. Les églises de l’arrondissement ce Soissons classées 
chronologiquement; par M. La P., président de la Scciété Archéolo- 
gique de Soisscns Soissons. go pp. vo. 

LAURENT-DARAGON, CH. Le bronze d'art, étude historique et pra- 
tique ce la fente antique rétablie par Ja fonte d’un seul jet et du carac- 
tere de la fonte ordinaire dans Ja seconde moitié du XIX¢® sitcle, 
suiyic de recherches métallurgiques, etc., par C. L.-D., statuaire. 
Paris: Le Bailly. 68 pp. 8vo. (Bitlioth?gue Artistique.) 

Levievu, A. L’église de Fourdrinay, notice archéologique; par A. L., 
de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie. Amiens. 16 pp. tvo. 
(Extract from the Budletin de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Picardie. ) 

Liscu, J. Eugéne Millet, sa vie, ses ceuvres, son tombeau; par J. L., 
architecte, . gee général des monuments historiques. Paris: 
Ve. Morel & Cie. 47 pp. Portrait and plate. Svo. 

Mason, R. H. The Paris-Salon (1881), with notes on the most im- 
portant works, and illustrated with twenty-five phototype copies of 
pictures. Paris: Bernard & Cie. 76 pp. 8vo. 

Musée Nationaux. Notices des tableaux appartenant a la collection du 
Louvre exposés dans les salles du palais de Fontainebleau. Paris. 
7i pp. t2mo0. 50 centimes. 

Nrerce, L. Monographie de la cathédrale de Lyon, par Lucicn Bégule ; 
compte rendu et étude, par L. N. Lyon. 43 pp. 18 illustr. qto. 

PERRET, P. Les chateaux historiques de la France. Accompagné de 
300 eaux-fortes, tirées 4 part et dans le texte, et gravées par nos prin- 

cipaux aqua-fortistes, sous la direction d’Eugine Sayoux. ‘T. 3. 
(2° séric, t. 1.) Fascicule 1: Chateaudun (Eure-ct-Loire); Bourdeilles 
(Dordegne). Paris: Oudin fréres. 43 pp. and plate. 4to. (This 
series to — of 12 parts, each part 20, 30, or 40 francs, accord:ng 
to paper. ) 

Port, C. Les artistes angevins, pe‘ntres, sculpteurs, maitres d'ceuvre, 
archi‘ectes, graveurs, musiciens, d’aprés les archives angevines; par 
C. P, du Comité des Travaux Historiques et du Comité des Beaux- 
Arts. Paris: Paur. xx + 334 pp. Svo. (Publications of the So- 
ciété de l’ Histoire del’ Art Frangais.) 

RaFFo, B. Lo stile e Ja maniera del Correggio. Genova. 1881. 74 
pp. 8vo. 1.80 marks. 

RaAvyeET, O. Monuments de l’art antique publiés sous la direction de 
M O. R., professeur suppléant au Collége de France, directeur- 
adjoint a |’ Kole des Hautes Etudes. Paris: Quantn. — Livraison 
Il. 72 pp. 15 heliogr. plates. Folio. (To be conpleted in six 
parts, 25 francs each part; 50 numbered ccpies, plates cn India, text 
on Dutch paper, 50 francs each part.) 

Scott, GEORGE GILBERT. An essay on the history of English church 
architecture prior to the separation of England from the Roma 
obed‘ence. With numerous illustrations. Londen : Simpkin. zoo 
pp. Fol. £1 11s. 6d. 

TuENot. La miniature mise a la portée de toutes les intelligences. 
Nouv. éd., augmentée de notes et remarques professionelles ct pra- 
tiques par F. Goupil, éléve d’Horace Vernet. Paris: Le Bailly. 47 
pp- IHlustr. 8vo. 1 franc. (Bitlotheque Artistique.) 

VERGNAUD, A. D. Manuels Roret. Nouveau manuel complet de 
perspective appliquée au dessin et a la peinture, contenant les élé- 
ments de géométrie indispensables au tracé de toute perspective, etc 

7¢ éd., revue, corrigée et accompagnée de 7 planches. Paris: Roret. 
272 pp. 18mo. 3 francs. 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY for August: —The New York Art Season. By 
M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

Lippincott’s MAGAZINE for August: — The Art-Student in Munich. 
(In Our Monthly Gossip.) 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


Corpus INSCRIPTIONUM AMERICANARUM. — Mr. Rich- 
ard F. Burton, in a communication to the Atheneum of 
June 25th, proposes the printing of a “Corpus” of Ameri- 
can picture-inscriptions and Indian pictographs, to embrace 
the monuments found throughout the whole length and 
of the 
would be a work on a large scale, preserving the style of 


breadth continent. “The Corpus Inscriptionum 


the several legends. An undertaking so costly can hardly 
be expected from private means, but Cousin Jonathan, 
unlike John, has never failed in lending enlightened assist- 
ance to students of local history.” Mr. Burton hopes 
that such a Corpus, with the opportunities for comparison 
which it would present, may eventually lead to the de- 
ciphering of the inscriptions. 

ART IN TENNESSEE. — The Historical Society of Ten- 
nessee, located at Nashville, has appointed the Rev. F. 
W. E. Peschau a committee to write a history of art and 
artists in that State. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, 
never closes its doors to the public during the heat of 
midsummer, and strangers at any season can examine its 
contents. Its art operations, also, are never wholly sus- 
pended, and lately new additions of important casts have 
been received and placed in position. First of these is 
the Hermes, from the statue by Praxiteles, which was dis- 
covered in Olympia in 1877. 
Royal Museum at Berlin. 


The cast comes from the 
From the are 
received full-size casts of the /lyéng Mercury by John of 
Bologna, and the David and Goliah by Donatello. These 
two examples of the Renaissance are placed on either side 
of the Ghibert? Gate. The other casts are the Singing 
Boys by della Robbia, and the Sacrifice of Isaac by Ghi- 
berti, made in competition with Donatello and other veter- 
ans. 


Same source 


The photographic department is preparing reproduc- 
tions of its leading new pictures and other works; such as 
Gifford’s Parthenon, Bridgman’s Sacred Bull A pis- Osiris, 
Brooke’s Pastoral Visit, Reinhart’s Endymion, and the 
reduced bronze copy of Rauch’s monument to Frederick 
II. (the Great) of Prussia. The projected further decora- 
tion of the galleries, noticed last month, is postponed. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW York. — The 
number of visitors during the month of July is given at 
34.351. Of these 1,122 paid an entrance fee. The pub- 
lished record of the attendance during the first thirteen 
months in the new building has lately been objected to as 
incredible. The authorities of the Museum, it is said, 
have never claimed that the 
as it is based upon actual 
the door. 


record was absolutely correct, 
counting by the attendants at 
The desirability of using recording turnstiles 
was fully recognized before any criticism of the reported 
figures appeared, but the lack of funds has hitherto 
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prevented their introduction. 


Care has, however, been 
taken to secure approximate accuracy, and ii is thought, 
therefore, that the record may be regarded as practically 
reliable. ; 


MusEuM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — Two large paint- 
ings by Doré, about forty casts of Renaissance architectu- 
ral ornaments, etc., from Venice, and seven tablets of 
electrotypes from Greek coins in the British Museum (the 
acquisition of which was recorded in a previous number), 
have lately been placed on exhibition. Sixty-four sketches, 
drawings, and paintings by Washington Allston have been 
arranged for exhibition, principally in the Allston room, 
and it is expected that severa! others will be added before 
long. The authorities of the Museum repeat their an- 
nouncement that they will be glad to receive information 
concerning any of the works of Allston. A catalogue of 
the works thus far brought together, preceded by an intro- 
duction from the pen of Mr. T. G. Appleton, is given in 
Part II of the general Catalogue for this season, which has 
just been issued. A fuller catalogue, with a portrait of 
Allston, will be issued hereafter. The opening of the next 
Exhibition of Works of Living American Artists is fixed 
for Nov. 15th. The number of visitors during the month 
of July was 14,149. Of these 3,004 were admitted on pay 
days. 

BowbDoIn COLLEGE. — Among the art treasures belong- 
ing to the College is a collection of drawings bearing the 
names of some of the most celebrated old masters ; but it 
has been impossible so far properly to display them, for 
lack of funds for the purchase of cases. At the last meet- 
ing of the alumni it was, however, announced that $200 had 
been donated for the purpose. Hon. W. W. Thomas, of 
Portland, Me., has given $325, to be expended in the pur- 
chase of casts, and the plaster model of Simmons’s bust of 
Gen. J. L. Chamberlain has been presented by Gen. T. W. 
Hyde, of Bath. 

SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MAss. — Mr. Win- 
throp Hillyer is reported to have given $25,000 as a contri- 
bution to the art gallery of the College. 


ART EDUCATION. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ArTs. — The closing 
exercises of the last term of this institution were briefly 
alluded to in the July number of the REvreEw. Since then 
the following account of the exhibition has been furnished 
by a Chicago correspondent :— ‘“ The Annual Exhibition 
of the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts began on Tuesday, 
June 28th, when the interesting commencement exercises 
and an award of prizes to pupils occurred, in the presence 
of a large company of ladies and gentlemen, composed of 
artists, patrons of the school, and many other citizens inter- 
ested in art and general art culture. The faculty of the 
Academy, which has unusually broad and liberal views, 
offered for competition a gold medal and two silver ones, 
besides seventeen other very valuable prizes, — which 
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were open to competition by all of the 475 students 
who have attended during the past year. Besides prizes 
awarded, honorable mention for exceptional progress was 
bestowed upon fourteen others. The Academy is in a 
remarkably fine condition, both as regards attendance and 
excellent work. The students are nearly all from sev- 
enteen to twenty-two years of age, and of two years or 
less experience in an art school. In comparison with 
the work of the classes of the Cooper Institute and the 
Academy of Design in New York, and of those of the 
various schools of Boston, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, 
the progress of the Chicago Academy is phenomenal, as 
the work displayed the present year is not only far be- 
yond the exhibition of 1880, but fully equal to that of 
the longer established and better known schools of art 
education in the East. The etchings were very fine, the 
water-colors numerous and admirable, the fifteen-minute 
sketches meritorious, and the work of the life classes most 
excellent. The latter have become so popular that, besides 
the pupils, some of the best artists of the city, released 
from studio work, are frequent attendants. The exhibition 
received great praise from the press of the city, attracted 
crowds of visitors, and included 136 crayons and charcoals 
from life, 132 oils, 169 outlines and figures in crayon from 
casts, 84 water-colors, besides 155 general studies, including 
etchings, pen-and-inks, and pencils.” — The prizes awarded 
(exclusive of the honorable mentions) were as follows : — 
For greatest general proficiency, gold medal, Miss Ida C. 
Haskell, Evanston, Ill.; best oil study from life, silver 
medal, Mrs. T. A. Shaw, Chicago; second best oil study 
from life, Taine’s Lectures on Art, Miss Louise Hamilton, 
Chicago; best crayon study from life, tuition receipt for 
one term, William H. Schmedtgen, Chicago; second-best 
crayon study from life, set of painting materials, J. F. Bro- 
mark, Chicago; best shaded study from the antique, silver 
medal, Miss F. M. Cole, Oshkosh, Wis. ; second-best 
shaded study from the antique, Tyrwhitt’s Handbook of 
Pictorial Art, Miss Etta B. Hunt, Lake View; best out- 
line study from the antique, tuition receipt for one half- 
term, Miss Paulina A. Dohn, Chicago; second-best out- 
line study from the antique, Miss Ida Strong, Chicago ; 
best drawings from the flat, portfolio, Miss L. Willsie, 
Chicago ; second-best drawings from the flat, Ruskin’s 
Elements of Drawing, N. A. Throop, Englewood ; best 
water-color from life, Couture’s Conversations on Art, Mrs. 
T. A. Shaw, Chicago; best oil still-life, Hazlitt’s /ssays 
on Art, Miss L. M. Deane, Tipton, Io. ; best water-color 
still-life, Mrs. Carter’s A7t Suggestions, Mr. C. W. Neville, 
Chicago; best fifteen-minute sketches, William M. Hunt’s 
Hints on Drawing and Painting, N. B. Alexander, Chi- 
cago; best anatomical study, Darwin’s Expression of the 
motions, Miss C. D. Wade, Elmhurst ; best pen-ard-ink 
drawings, Lalanne’s E¢ching, William C. Krause, Chicago; 
best life-class study, Marshall’s Ana/omy for Artists, Miss 
Ida C. Haskell; best out-door sketch, Hamerton’s Paint- 
ers’ Camp in the Highlands, Mrs. N. H. Carpenter, Chicago; 
best charcoal from life, Ruskin’s Seven Lamps, Miss Jessie 
Brooks, Hyde Park. — The Richmond and Alleghany Rail- 
road Company invited the teachers and students of the 
Academy to make a sketching tour to the line of their road 
during the summer vacation, and the invitation was ac- 
cepted by a party of twenty-five, who started on June 
30th. — The regular fall term of the Academy will open 
about Oct. Ist. 
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THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
— The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy was organized Nov. 
11th, 1862, incorporated Dec. 4th, 1862, and formally opened 
Dec. 23d, 1262. Article 1, Section 2. of the Constitution 
reads: “ The object of the Academy shall be to encourage 
and cultivate the Fine Arts, and to maintain and establish 
a permanent gallery in the city of Buffalo for the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, sculpture, and other works of art, and to 
use such other means as shall be desirable and efficient for 
the promotion and advancement of the same.” By Article 
II, Section 3, it is provided that “any person who shall 
contribute at one time to the funds of the Academy a sum 
not less than one hundred dollars may, by a vote of the 
Executive Board, be declared a life member.” By the cata- 
logue of 1880 it appears that the Academy had at the time 
113 such life members. At the annual meeting held on 
Jan. 12th, 1881, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: — Thomas F. Rochester, President ; George 
L. Williams, George B. Hayes, William H. Gratwick, 
Vice-Presidents ; Ammi M. Farnham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Albert T. Chester, Recording Secretary ; Richard 
K. Noye, Treasurer. Besides these officers there is also 
a board of sixteen Curators and another of three Fund 
Commissioners. The Academy owns between sixty and 
seventy paintings, consisting of works by American and 
foreign artists, and a number of copies from the old mas- 
ters, many of which were presented to the institution by 
Mr. H. W. Rogers. It is also in possession of a small 
collection of casts and photographs. A general exhibition 
is now in progress in the new gallery of the Academy. 

RICHMOND ART ASSOCIATION, RICHMOND, VA. — This 
Association, now in the fourth year of its existence, com- 
menced, as all such societies generally do, with small begin- 
nings, only some five or six ladies interested in art holding 
meetings in their private parlors. The interest soon spread 
among their friends, however, and it has continued growing 
so steadily, that the membership of the Association has 
now risen to about ninety, and the principal aim of its 
founders, the establishment of an art school, could be real- 
ized. The terms for membership as well as for instruction 
are very reasonable, the annual fee for associate members 
being $5. while members of the art class pay $1 entrance 
fee and $6 per annum tuition fees. The regular course of 
instruction in this class, according to the programme of the 
term which began in October, 1880, includes Drawing, 
Composition, and Design. The teacher of this class is 
Miss Alicia Laird. 
Painting, Water-Color Painting, Painting on Porcelain, 
and in Architecture. The Art School was more flourishing 
during the last term, both in the number of pupils and the 
interest shown by them, than in any previous year. Lately 
the Association has also purchased and set in operation a 
large furnace for baking china. There are said to be quite 
a number of excellent amateur decorators in Richmond, 
and the Association hopes, with the aid of their expert, 
Mr. Gustav Friede, who has charge of the furnace, to 
create quite a large and successful industry in this branch 
of art. The yearly exhibitions, of which the fourth closed 
not long ago, are also developing in interest and value, a 
gratifying sign of the times being that at the last exhibi- 
tion several of the best paintings were sold. Miss M. 
J. Morris, 206 West Grace Street, is President, Miss 
M. H. Lee, 114 West Grace Street, Secretary of the 
Association. 


Instruction was also given in Oil 
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LECTURES. 


Mr. Seymour Haden writes to Mr. Henry Farrer that 
he has about half made up his mind to come over to 
America, possibly in August, 1882, to repeat there the 
lectures on etching previously delivered in England. 
He also thinks of publishing these lectures in America. 
No man would meet with a more cordial welcome than Mr. 
Haden, should he conclude to carry out his plans, and his 
coming would no doubt be a most powerful help in for- 
warding the movement which he and those who are inter- 


ested in etching in this country have so much at heart. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New York.— Mr. Seymour Haden, in an informal 
letter to Mr. Henry Farrer, Secretary of the New York 
Etching Club, suggests that the Second Exhibition of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers be held in New York, in the 
autumn of 1882. The idea is excellent, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that it will be carried out. 

The New York Etching Club propose to issue a cata- 
logue of their next exhibition, illustrated with six or eight 
etchings by members of the Club only. 
be limited to one thousand. 


The edition wil 


PHILADELPHIA. — The preparations for the two rival 
fall exhibitions are actively progressing. At a general 
meeting of American artists in Munich, the following com- 
mittee was elected to collect and forward paintings for the 
exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 
— Frank Currier, John F. Engel, R. Gross, George von 
Hoesslin, David Neal, Toby Rosenthal, and Paul Weber. 
The circular issued by this committee was sent to Ameri- 
can artists in Munich, 


Berlin, Diisseldorf, Nuremberg, 


Dresden, Vienna, Rome, Florence, and Venice. The 
work in London is in charge of Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt 
and Mr. Hennessy. The greater part of the American 
artists who make that city their centre have already prom- 
ised to contribute pictures. The organization of the Paris 
committee has already been reported. All the European 
arrangements for the exhibition are now complete, and 
working well in the best possible hands. The same care 
will be taken to insure success in the home collections, as 
it is the object of the Academy Directors to give, if possi- 
ble, an exhaustive exhibit of the work of contemporary 
American painters under various influences. In view of 
the work already done to this end by the Academy, it is 
fair to suppose that the necessary co-operation of the artists 
will be cordially given at home, as it has already been in 
Europe ; and this is clearly foreshadowed by the numerous 
responses so far received to the preliminary circular. 

The Society of Artists, in a circular issued some time 
ago, announces that it has secured a very desirable build- 
ing for its exhibition, on Chestnut, near Seventeenth Street. 
The galleries, which are large enough to exhibit about five 
hundred pictures, will be well lighted by skylights, and, 
being on the ground floor, will be entered immediately from 
the street. “It being an undisputed fact,” says the circu- 
lar, “that the autumn exhibitions in Philadelphia were 
established by the Philadelphia Society of Artists, we feel 
that we can in justice ask the co-operation of all American 
irtists in this, our third, undertaking.” Regular blanks will 
be forwarded in September, or may be written for to the 


Secretary, Mr. Newbold H. Trotter, 1520 Chestnut Street. 
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Boston. — An Exhibition of the Works of Livine 
American Artists will be held at the Museum of Fine Arts 
from Nov. 15th to Jan. 2d. Contributions of paintings in 
oil or water-colors, drawings, or works in sculpture, not 
exceeding three from any one contributor, must be sent to 
the Museum between Oct. roth and Nov. sth. 
man will be in attendance during the exhibition. 
portation will be paid on all accepted works. 


A sales 

Trans 
Circulars 
and blanks may be obtained by addressing “ The Curator 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.” 

The Secretary of the Boston Art Club, Mr. William 
F. Matchett, has issued a circular, announcing that the 
new Club House will probably be ready for occupancy early 
in January next, in season for the usual winter exhibition. 
“It is earnestly desired,” says the circular, “ that the open- 
ing exhibition in the new galleries shall be the most impor- 
tant display that has yet been offered by the club, and with 
this aim in view the artist members are notified at this early 
date, in order that they may have sufficient time to satis- 
factorily prepare their contributions. A circular containing 
full particulars and details will be issued in due season.” 

The Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Free Industrial 
Drawing Classes and of the drawings executed in the pub- 
lic schools will be held at the triennial fair of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, which, as before 
announced, will open on Thursday, Sept. Ist. 

St. Louis. — The Twenty-first Fair of the St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association opens Monday, 
Oct. 3d, and closes Saturday, Oct. 8th, instead of on the 
roth, as previously announced. Prizes ranging from $10 
to $50 will be given for models in clay or plaster, oi] and 
water-color paintings, paintings on porcelain, and crayon 
The award of “ Honorable Mention,” 
with the blue ribbon and certificate, will be given for the 
best display of tictile work. 


or pencil drawings. 


All works intended for com- 
petition must be entered with the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at his office, 718 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, on or 
before Sept. 15th. The competition is exclusively confined 
to artists of the United States exhibiting their own works. 

EXHIBITIONS OF THE COMING SEASON. — The follow- 
ing list comprises only those exhibitions the time of holding 
which has already been determined upon: — 


Aug. 18th— 1881. Boston: N. E. Manufacturers’ and Me- 
chan‘cs’ Institute. 

Sept. 1st —Oct. 31st, ‘ Boston: Mass. Charitable Mechanic As- 
soc.ation. 

Sept. 6th—Oct. 15th, ‘ Milwaukee: Industrial Exposition Asso- 
ciation. 

Sept. 


Oct. 


7th — Oct. 
3d — Oct. 


aaa, * 


Sth, “« 


Chicago: Interstate Industrial Exposition. 
St. Louis: 


Mechanical Association. 


Fair of the Agricultural and 


Oct. 4th—Nov. 8th, ‘ Boston: Exhibition of American Wood- 
Engrav_ngs at the Museum. 
Ph ladelphia : 


Philadelphia: Soc‘ety of Artists. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


First three weeks in Dec. 1881. 


ist —Dec. 26th, * 
14th — Dec. 


Pennsylvan:a Academy. 
24th, ** 
15th—Jan. 2d, 1882. Boston: Museum of Fine Arts. 
New York: Black and White. 

New York: Artists’ Fund Society. 
New York: Watcer-Color 


Jan. oth— Jan. 17th, 1882. 


Feb. 6th— Mar. 4th, “ American So- 
ciety. 


Feb. New York: 


Add to these, in New York, the Spring Exhibition of the 
Academy, the Exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists, and, possibly, the contemplated Fall Exhibition; 
in Philadelphia, the Spring Exhibitions of the Acacemy 
and the Society; in Brooklyn, the Exhibitions of the Art 


6th— Mar. 4th, ‘ Etching Club. 
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Association and of the Artist Fund Society ; in Boston, 
the Fall and Spring Exhibitions of the Art Club; the Fall 

id Spring Exhibitions of the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation; the exhibitions of the Chicago Art League, 
Richmond Art Association, the Carolina Art Associa- 
tion at Charleston, the Washington Art Club, the Art 
Association at Elgin, Ill., the Buffalo Fine Art Academy, 
the Essex Institute at Salem, Mass., the Providence Art 
Club, and the exhibitions usually organized at Rochester, 
Utica, Springfield, Lynn, Lowell, and a number of other 
places, and it is difficult to conceive a reason for the com- 


the 
Lilie 


plaint that the facilities for exhibiting and selling works of 
art in the United States are insufficient, even if the facili- 
ties offered by the dealers all over the country are not 
taken into account. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, announce a third 
competition in Christmas cards. There will be two sets of 
four prizes this time, amounting altogether to $4000, one 
set to be awarded by the votes of artists and critics, the 
second set by the votes of the “lay visitors” to the exhi- 
bition. The competition is limited to artists residing in 
America, Canada included, and American artists living 
The designs must be delivered to Mr. R. E. 
Moore, American Art Gallery, 6 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York, on or before Monday, Nov. 7th. 


abroad. 


Circulars 
giving all the information needful to competitors may be 
obtained of Mr. Moore, or by addressing Messrs. L. Prang 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


MONUMENTS. 


Mr. Howard Roberts, of Philadelphia, is engaged upon 
a statue of Robert Fulton, which is to be placed in the 
House of Representatives, at Washington, by the State 
of Pennsylvania. Fulton is represented as a workingman, 
studying a small model, which he holds in the right hand. 

For the second of Pennsylvania’s contributions, Dr. 
Miihlenberg has been selected as the subject, and Miss 
Blanche Nevin, of Lancaster, as the sculptor. 

The sum of $40,000 has been left by the late Eli Bates 
for the erection of a monument to Abraham Lincoln at the 
entrance to Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

The statue of General McPherson, previously described 
on page 43 of the present volume, was unveiled at Clyde, 
Ohio, its final place of destination, on July 22d. 

“The unveiling of the monument of the Confederate 
dead at Culpeper, Va., occurred yesterday |i. e. July 21st]. 
An immense crowd of people were present, and the pro- 
cession was a mile long. Addresses were made by Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, Ex-Governor Kemper, Hon. John Goode, 
and Gen. Walker. The speakers were introduced by 
Gen. James Field.” — This is quite a characteristic news- 
paper paragraph. Does any one care for the sculptor who 
executed this monument, and what need is there for giving 
his name ? 


NECROLOGY. 


D. M. CARTER, portrait and historical painter, died at 
his residence in New York City, on July 6th, after an illness 
of ten weeks. He was born in Ireland in 1820, and came 
to America in 1839. 
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ALEXANDER R. Esty, a well-known architect, died at 
his home in Framingham, near Boston, on Saturday, July 
2d, in his fifty-fifth year. The immediate cause of his 
death was cancer in the stomach. He received his early 
training in the office of the late Richard Bond, of Boston, 
in which city he practised his profession with eminent 
success. Besides a number of churches, he built the new 
station of the Boston and Albany Railroad in Boston, the 
buildings of the Colby University, Waterville, Me., the 
State Normal Schools at Framingham and Worcester, 
and the University of Rochester, N. Y. For the past 
five years he was superintendent of construction of the 
new United States building in Boston, and was also a 
member of the special commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent last winter to prepare a report on the proposed Con- 
gressional Library building. ‘ His loss will be regretted,” 
says the American Architect, “as that of an architect of 
high and well-balanced attainments, an upright citizen, and 
a conspicuously active and intelligent man.” 

EDWARD R. THAXTER, a young American sculptor, 
died on Wednesday, June 29th, of brain-fever, at Naples, 
aged twenty-seven years. He was born in Maine, and 
resided in Boston until he went to Florence, in 1878. 
Among his more important works are named a statue en- 
titled Love’s First Dream, another called Reproof, and a 
bust of Meg Merrilies. The last work upon which he was 
engaged is called A dsent-mindedness. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS IN EvuROPE.—To the list of 
American etchers who have been invited to become fellows 
of the new Painter-Etchers Society must be added the 
names of Mr. Frank Duveneck and Mr. Otto H. Pacher. 

OLD CROWN DERBY IN THE UNITED STATES.—A 
correspondent sends the following: —‘* Miss Tower, of 
Grenville Place, Portman Square, London, England, pos- 
sessed old family china, known as ‘Crown Derby.’ In 
January, 1876, deciding to sell the same, she visited Mr. 
Mortlock, who has china shops in various parts of the 
metropolis. She left with him a china cup, as specimen 
of her set. He afterwards asked for the whole service. 
It was sent to him, and he retained it several months on 
exhibition. Accidentally visiting his shop, Miss Tower 
saw a copy of one of her cups, and about the same time 
her sister purchased there a ‘modern’ plate of the same 
‘Crown Derby’ pattern. Miss Tower demanded her ser- 
vice back. One cup was missing. This had been sent 
to Worcester as pattern for a dozen of same shape and 
decoration purchased by an American. Miss Tower, ag- 
grieved, sued Mortlock for damages as ‘trespass and con- 
version of property.’ Mortlock tendered to plaintiff's 
solicitor the whole of the china, which was refused, with 
the allegation that by the act of reproduction the value of 
her china had been destroyed. Justice Marissty, of one of 
the upper courts, instructed the jury that, as Miss Tower 
had regained her china, no damages could be assessed 
against Mortlock, no matter what he had done. This 
decision cost Miss Tower heavy fees to pay two Queen’s 
counsel and the solicitors conducting her case. Some of 
our citizens have apparently gotten ‘o/d china, Crown 
Derby pattern,’ all of the ‘modern time.’ Who are they? 
And how many paintings equally lacking genuineness have 
we among us?” 
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FOREIGN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL CONGRESSES. — The French Archzo- 
logical Congress was held this year at Vannes, where its 
forty-eighth session opened on June 28th and closed on 
July 3d. Vannes is peculiarly well fitted as a place of 
meeting for a gathering of this sort, as its museum con- 
tains one of the most precious archzxological collections 
anywhere to be seen, and in its neighborhood are to be 
found large numbers of megalithic monuments, the align- 
ments of Carnac, grand menhirs and dolmens, the covered 
alleys of Gavrinis, with their enigmatical sculptures, and 
others. A large tumulus was to be opened betore the 
members of the Congress on July 4th, near Vannes, and 
an excursion to Finisterre was planned after the meeting. 
The Congress was attended by French, English, Spanish, 
and Italian archzxologists. — The Russian Archeological 
Society will hold its next meeting at Tiflis, beginning on 
Aug. 20th, old style. The programme consists of the fol- 
lowing divisions: —1. Prehistcric Antiquities; 2. Pagan 
and Classical Antiquities; 3. Christian Antiquities; 4. Mus- 
sulman Antiquities ; 5. Art; 6. Monuments of Speech and 
Writing; 7. Linguistics; 8. Historical Geography and 
Ethnography. A temporary museum is to be organized 
for the exhibition of the antiquities discovered in recent 
years in various parts of the empire. 

THE “ APOLLO” OF TENEA.—“ The tendency of to- 
day,” says A. Milchhéfer, in the last number of the Archdo- 
logische Zeitung, “is not as strong as it used to be to 
explain the marble sculptures of naked archaic youths, in 
rigid position and with long hair, exclusively as representa- 
tions of Apollo. The bronzes lately found are specially 
instructive in this connection, as they are demonstrably not 
intended to represent the god, even when they are votive 
offerings. Their aim, in the older period of art, is in the 
great majority of cases to represent the giver in a more or 
less typical form.” that most ancient 
statues are sepulchral monuments, a conclusion which, as 


It seems these 
Mr. Milchhéfer very justly argues, cannot be settled upon 
supposed internal evidence alone, but must be supported, 
if possible, by determining the places in which they were 
found. In the case of the well-known so-called “ Apollo 
of Tenea,” at Munich, Mr. Milchhéfer has been able to 
prove, from the testimony of eyewitnesses who were pres- 
ent at the discovery, that it was found in an ancient ceme- 
tery, upon a stone slab which served as the covering of a 
tomb. it is probable, therefore, that the ‘‘ Apollo” is a 
sepulchral monument. 

DIOGENES OF ATHENS(?).— The British Museum has 
obtained from Babylon a statuette of Hercules, seated on 
a rock, over which is thrown the lion’s skin; his left hand 
has rested on the club, but both hands, as well as most of 
the club, are wanting. The material is limestone, and 
from the same block is hewn the thin plinth of the figure. 
On the front of the plinth is inscribed the dedication, 


| SAPATIIOAQPOS APTEMIAQPOY KATEYXHN. On the | 
return of the plinth is the artist’s name, AIOTENH® ETIOIE!. 

In both inscriptions the letters have been painted ri 

From the type of Hercules, the form of the letters, and the 

use of ézoiec for éemoinae, we have here clearly to do with a 

work of Roman times; but whether the sculptor is to be 
regarded as the same Diogenes who, according to Pliny, 
was employed by Agrippa on the Pantheon in Rome re- 
mains uncertain. The dates would agree, but the merits 
of the newly found statuette do not in any way approach 
what would be expected from an artist whose works in 
Rome were highly approved. — 4cademy. 

EPpiIDAUROS. — Excavations lately carried on at Epidau- 
ros have resulted in the clearing of the great theatre built 
there by the sculptor Polykleitos, said to be the best pre- 
served of all Greek theatres. 


a portion of the stage, which was supposed to have been 


Fifty-two rows of seats, and 
entirely destroyed, have been unearthed. A _ beautiful 
statue of Hygieia, supposed to be a work of Polykleitos, 
has also been found. Prof. Lambros, whose report on the 
excavations will be found in the Athen@um of July goth, 
urges the continuation of the work, as many important 
discoveries are still to be expected. 

BYZANTINE ART AT Mount ATHos. — Last summer 
(1880) Mr. Spyridon P. Lambros of Athens paid a visit to 
the twenty monasteries of Mt. Athos (see p. 171, div. 1 of 
this volume of the REviEw), for the purpose of examining 
their libraries, and seeing whether they contained any un- 
published MSS. of importance. Of this visit he took ad- 
vantage in order to study the works of Byzantine art still 
preserved in these ancient institutions. 





The following pas- 
sage, translated from his report ("Exdeows Savpidwvos II. 
Adpmpov mpos thy Bou’ iv trav ‘EAnver rept tis eis ro “Aytov 
"Opos dmoateAns aitod. 1880) seems of inter- 
est: — ‘It is well known that, for many reasons, most of 


er 
A‘ nvnow. 


which had to do with the religious differences existing 
between the Eastern and Western world, everything By- 
zantine was despised and decried by the Franks. Noth- 
ing, however, suffered so much from this unjust judgment 
as Byzantine art. According to the usual acceptation of 
the term as applied to art, Byzantine means stiff, lifeless, 
out of drawing, false in color. The judgment thus implied 
is, unfortunately, confirmed by the specimens of Byzantine 
painting one finds in European museums, which usually 
contain only the ordinary unartistic products of common 
workmen, mechanical saint-painters of recent centuries. 
The true art of the predecessors of Giotto and Orcagna is 
not known, and has to be studied, if at all, in the groves of 
the Holy Mountain (Athos). Here are still to be seen in 
all their immortal beauty the works of the Apelles of me- 
dizval Hellenism, that Panselenos of whom all know the 
name and fame, few the works, and none the date or his 
tory. The works of art at Mt. Athos have been studied in- 
deed by two foreigners, the French Didron and the Russian 
Sebastianoff; but the former occupied himself solely with 
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the symbolism of Christian art, and the esthetic efforts of 
the Russian nobleman resulted in only a collection of six 
hundred photographs, which adorn the Museum at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and are well worthy of study. In directing my 
attention to Byzantine art at Mt. Athos, I had, of course, 
no notion of placing my efforts by the side of these gigantic 
and expensive works. My purpose was a more practical 
one. Desiring to restore Byzantine art to credit, I thought 
I should most readily accomplish this by bringing out in 
some one of the art establishments of Western Europe an 
album of chromolithographs and woodcuts of a few of the 
most important Byzantine art-works from the Holy Moun- 
tain. Accordingly, having succeeded in inducing the dis- 
tinguished artist M. Gillieron to accompany me, I have 
had the pleasure of seeing the first half, at least, of my pur- 
pose realized. We have now, indeed, ready for the press, 
very accurate colored copies and pencil drawings of the 
more important frescos of Panselenos, that adorn the 
church of the Arch-abbot at Caryz, as well as copies of 
the more important historical miniatures from the MSS. 
which we found in the libraries. I took care also to obtain 
colored copies of many of those beautiful and elaborate an- 
tique capitals which adorn the Byzantine MSS., as well as 
of many vignettes of all descriptions. With these it is my 
intention to illustrate the explanatory text, which, if the 
work prove a success, as we hope it may, will accompany 
our edition of Byzantine works of art. In order to impart 
variety to our work as a whole, we have, further, obtained 
drawings and photographs of certain other works of art, as 
well as of some sacred utensils.” 

SANDRO BoTTIcELLI.— Mr. C. Heath Wilson writes to 
the Academy of June 11th, that his attribution to Botticelli 
of an unfinished picture lately found in the magazines of 
the Ufitzi at Florence (see p. 132, 1st div. of this volume, 
under ** Museums and Collections”) has been indorsed by 
those in authority, and that the painting will be placed 
in the gallery. “It is by no means in every respect a 
first-rate example,” says Mr. Wilson, “but as showing 
Botticelli's method of procedure, and the principles of 
painting advocated by Cennino Cennini, it is invaluable; 
while, as containing numerous portraits of Savonarola 
and his contemporaries and adherents, its interest is 
unique.” 

GIOVANNI SANzI0. — An altar-piece by Giovanni Sanzio, 
the father of Raphael, existing in a church at Castello di 
Gradara, near Pesaro, has lately been repaired by order of 
the Italian Minister of Public Instruction. The artist 
employed was Signor Filippo Fiscali, of Florence. The 
picture had suffered to a grievous extent by the dampness 
of the church, the smoke of candles, and general neglect. 
The method of repairing it is an interesting testimony to 
the change of ideas on this subject which has taken place 
among the Italians. The detached color has been care- 
fully laid down; the coating of dirt, the accumulation of 
centuries, has been removed without injury to the true sur- 
face; parts entirely fallen away have been stuccoed and 
then washed with water-color of an harmonious neutral tint. 
Thus no retouching or imitative mending is attempted any- 
where. This is a great advance in sound principles, and 
it is thus that the frescos in Assisi have been repaired. 
Several works of Giovanni Sanzio have recently come to 
light, all described as pictures of remarkable power, good 
design for his period, and rich and powerful color. In 
consequence, some surprise has been expressed that Gio- 
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vanni should have thought it necessary to place his son 
under the instruction of Pietro Perugino, being himself so 
capable a master of the art. However that may be, these 
pictures show, in an interesting manner, that the genius of 
the immortal son was inherited from a father who was in 
reality a much better artist than has hitherto been credited. 
— The Academy, June 11th. 

Durer. — Mr. Charles Ephrussi, in an article entitled 
Deux Portraits dessinés par Albert Direr — Rapports Ar- 
tistiques entre PTAllemagne et la Péninsule Tbérigue au 
XVTe Sticle, a propos de Albrecht Diirer e sua Influencia 
na Peninsula, par M. Foaguim de Vasconcellos, which 
was published in the Chronique des Arts of May 28th and 
June 25th, having spoken of the intimate relations between 
Diirer and the Portuguese factors at Antwerp during the 
artist’s stay in that city, continues as follows: —“ It has 
been thought that Diirer’s influence was recognizable to a 
certain extent in the art of the Iberian Peninsula, and 
especially of Portugal. “Thus, Cean Bermudes sees in 
Fernando Gallegos a disciple of the master of Nuremberg, 
and the Count Raczynski maintains that the paintings of 
Grao-Vasco, instead of showing Italian influence, as has 
been supposed, are decidedly the outcome of Diirer. But 
such assertions are not sufficient seriously to establish a 
real relationship between the art of Diirer and that of the 
Peninsula. What is of more consequence is that Durer’s 
theoretical works were soon appreciated and translated 
beyond the Pyrenees, and served for a long while asa 
canon to the artists of Portugal. Francesco d’Ollanda 
speaks of Diirer in his Dialogues (1549). Luiz da Costa 
(born 1599) translates into Portuguese the Four Books of 
the Proportions of the Human Body. Felipe Nunes (1614) 
frequently quotes the scientific works of Direr, especially 
the Zreaizse on Proportions, in the Latin edition. These 
quotations, accompanied by eulogiums, continue to the 
middle of the eighteenth century; after that time French 
influence predominates, and Diirer seems to have been 
forgotten. 
Spain. 


Nor was Diirer less known and appreciated in 
From the middle of the sixteenth century Juan de 
Yciar makes good use of the treatise on the proportions of 
the human body and of that on measurements. Carducho, 
in his Dra/ogues, praises our master, ‘ because he not only 
worked with such great excellence, as his works evidence, 
but also wrote many treatises on these matters with supe- 
rior knowledge and science.’ Finally, Pacheco, in his 
Arte dela Pintura, adduces the Passton and the Life of 
the Virgin as models, admires above all the portraits of 
the master, and, in a classification of the most celebrated 
painters, places Diirer third after Michelangelo and Ra- 
phael, and before Titian. Until the close of the eighteenth 
century,, the Spanish writers give marked attention to 
Diirer. At the same time, his works were much sought 
after in Spain. The sombre Philip II. collected Durer’s 
designs and woodcuts, especially those illustrating the 
Apocalypse. Carducho speaks of the sale of the Passion 
at an auction in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Diirer figures also in other public sales, notably in that of 
the collection of the famous Antonio Perez. The author- 
ity thus exercised by Diirer over the extreme Occident of 
Europe, which need not at all be exaggerated, shows very 
well how universal the glory of the master of Nuremberg 
had become. We owe thanks to M. de Vasconcellos for 
having thrown a brilliant light on this new phase of the 
history of art in the sixteenth century.” 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE Louvre. —A picture by Lenain, 7he Card-Play- 
ers, disappeared lately from the Louvre in broad daylight, 
no one knows how, and was shortly afterwards returned, it 
is said, in the same mysterious manner. — The Minister of 
Public Instruction has asked for a grant of 130,000 francs 
to purchase for the Louvre the fine collection of Chaldean 
antiquities formed by M. de Sarzec, Vice-Consul of France 
at Bassorah. — A credit of 100,000 francs has been voted 
by the Chambers to defray the expenses of removing the 
magazines, offices, ete., which still occupy part of the 
Louvre, to the imminent danger of the precious collections 
it contains. 

THe LuxemMBourc.— M. Léon Bonnat, of whose 
works the Luxembourg contained not a single specimen, 
has presented to it his portrait of Léon Cogniet, exhibited 
at this year’s Salon. The project of removing the collec- 
tion to some other building is said to have been abandoned. 

New Museum IN PARIS. —~A new museum of grand 
proportions is seriously talked of, to be devoted entirely to 
the works of such living painters, foreign as well as French, 
as have already acquired a certain fame. 

British Museum, Lonpon. — * The annual Parlia- 
mentary Return of the Accounts and Progress of the 
British Museum, which has just been issued,” says the 
Atheneum,“ cannot be perused without gratification. The 
progress which we have hitherto from time to time noticed 


appears to be eclipsed by the immense move forward 


From the short abstract of the Report given in the A/f/e- 
neum the items relating to art matters are here again 
excerpted :— “ The most noticeable feature in the accounts 
is the bequest of Mr. William White, a sum amounting to 
about 62.000/., of which about 4,000/. has been judiciously 
expended in the erection of sheds in the inner quadrangle 
for the reception of sculptures recently housed under the 
colonnade of the front facade, and in the rearrangement of 
the boiler, erection of a new boiler-house, and generally in 
improving the warming apparatus throughout the Museum. 
The total of visitors has risen from 782,823 in 1879 to 
839,374 last year, a significant increase when we remem- 
ber that visits to certain departments in course of removal 
were frequently performed under discouraging circum- 
stances. In the general administration much has been 
done. The removal of a large proportion of the natural 
history collections to South Kensington has set free a very 
extensive series of galleries and rooms, into which the 
Etruscan sarcophagi and fictilia, the Egyptian funereal 
and domestic antiquities, the archaic fictilia of Cyprus and 
Greece, and some of the British and mediaeval remains 
have been already carried and arranged. At tpe same 
time the Buddhist sculptures from the Amravati Tope, and 
other antiquities formerly in the Indian Museum at South 
Kensington, have been set up on the great staircase, and 
the Crace collection of London topographical drawings is 
displayed in the King’s Library. ... . Provision has 
been made in the estimates of the current year for supply- 
ing a limited number of public institutions in the United 
Kingdom with electrotype copies of coins, and copies of 
drawings and engravings taken by a photographic printing 
process, the obj ct in view being to contribute to the for- 
mation of collections of such works in the principal centres 
of population throughout the kingdom, as a means of edu- 


cation. . . . . Few antiquities excite more popular interest 
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than the Assyrian and Babylonian, of which Dr. Birch 
reports considerable acquisitions, both artistically and 
philologically valuable ; and Egypt has contributed, by the 
hands of travellers, a good store of relics from the tombs 
and plains. The ivory carvings and bronzes from Van are 
of the highest style of Assyrian art. In the Greek and 
Roman department several additions to the frieze of the 
Parthenon have been made, and perhaps the finest marble 
just added is the statue of a boy extracting a thorn from 
his foot, —a most interesting work of the realistic school 
of Greek sculpture, found on the Esquiline Hill at Rome. 
Further gifts by Canon Greenwell enrich the Department 
of British and Medizval Antiquities and Ethnography, 
which records numerous gifts of cinerary urns, flint, and 
bronze implements; a hoard of silver objects from Corn- 
wall ; Limoges enamels ; Phoenician, Roman, Cypriote, 
Venetian, and German glass; rare Peruvian vases, and 
ancient Chinese pottery. The Department of Coins has 
not added anything to the early English series, but the Ori- 
ental collections have been reinforced by several presents 
made by Mr. Pitman, Mr. John Evans, and Consul Hender- 
son. .... The comprehensive collection of London views 
and maps is, perhaps, the most popular addition to the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, which has enriched 
its collections with examples of numerous members of the 
German, Dutch, Flemish, French, Italian, and English 
schools.” 

RoyaAL Museum, BERLIN. — The war which has broken 
out concerning the authenticity of the Rubens lately bought 
from the Schénborn Collection, continues with increased 
acrimony. Professor A. von Werner, Director of the 
Academy at Berlin, has published an article in the Gegen- 
wart, condemning the picture, and denying the compe- 
tency of others than artists to have a voice in matters of 
art. This has called forth a rejoinder from Mr. Bruno 
Bucher, in the Vienna /veve Presse, in which he analyzes 
Prof. von Werner's positions, and maintains that artists in 
general are not necessarily good judges, and are but seldom 
qualified to decide in questions concerning the history of 
art. At the same time Professors Gustav Spangenberg 
and Oskar Begas, both members of the Academy, have 
printed a joint statement in the Berlin Pos¢, in which they 
declare that the authorities of the Museum had the advice 
of a committee of experts, of which they, as artists, were 
members, and that this committee unanimously recom- 
mended the purchase of the picture. in question. The 
affair again resolves itself into the old quarrel between the 
artists on the one hand, and the critics and “art-scientists ” 
(Aunstgelehrte) on the other. The artists desire to see 
only “ good” pictures bought, according to Prof. von Wer- 
ner, while the art-scientists care also for genuineness and 
historical value. One cannot help siding with Mr. Bucher, 
when he says that the Museums would fare badly if only 
those works were to be bought which happen to be looked 
upon as “good” by the artists of the day. Imagine the 
effect of an Ingres as the director of a gallery, — an artist 
who told his pupils never to look at a Rubens, and to shut 
their eyes when they passed one! 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — The English papers 
state that twenty-one pictures were purchased at the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition “to form the nucleus of an art gallery 
at Adelaide.” This gallery is probably identical with the 
“ National Gallery” mentioned on p. 172, Ist division of 
this volume of the REVIEW. 
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ART EDUCATION. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL AT RoME.— The works of art 
lately sent to Paris by the French students at the Villa 
Medici are said, by a correspondent of the Chronigue des 
Arts. to be, on the whole, not of the most brilliant, and to 
show that the standard, far from having been raised, has 
sensibly declined. Rome, this writer thinks, is too near 
Paris, and the Villa Medici is no longer that closed asylum 
in which painters and sculptors lived aside from the world, 
absorbed in their one occupation, —the cv/tus of art. He 
concludes by saying that he shall not endeavor to explain 
the cause. “I record the effect, and I deplore it from ail 
points of view, notably because no time will be lost, un- 
doubtedly, in making a breach into the institution of the 
Prix de Rome. Those who still believe in Italy and its 
influences will be treated as blockheads. What a splendid 
reply we might give, had the pensioners of the government 
aided us by furnishing good arguments. Will M. Lan- 
son’s Age of /ron |a group in sculpture to which the 
author gives high praise] and M. Wenker’s small portrait 
be sufficient for the purpose? I fear not.” 

FRENCH SCHOOLS OF DECORATIVE ART. — The law 
establishing a National School of Decorative Art and a 
National Museum at Limoges has been promulgated in the 
Fournal Offictel of July 7th. — The Minister of Public In- 
struction has proposed to the Chambers the establishment 
of a National School of Industrial Art at Roubaix, for the 
purpose of giving a new impulse to the manufacture of 
tapestries in Flanders. The city of Roubaix offers the 
land and a grant of 600,000 francs towards the construction 
of the necessary buildings, to which the state is to add a 
further ‘sum of goo,000 francs. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE SALON OF 1881.— The “Prix du Salon,” given 
by the state, has been awarded to M. Boucher, sculptor, 
who exhibited a plaster group, /7//a/ Love, and a terra- 
cotta portrait bust. No candidates for the prize were pre- 
sented by the sections of painting and of architecture. 
The travelling stipends, also given by the state, were dis- 
tributed as follows : — Section of Painting, Lucas (Sappho 
Dying), Bertrand (Fatherland), Rosset-Granger (Eros) ; 
Section of Sculpture, Etcheto (Francois Villon), Carlier 
(Before the Age of Stone) ; Section of Architecture, Chan- 
cel (“Salle des Pas-Perdus” for a Court of Appeal, and 
Monument commemorating the Constituent Assembly at 
Versailles), Rapine (Chateau de Puyguithem, Périgord) ; 
Section of Engraving, Henri Lefort.— The receipts of the 
Salon for admissions, catalogues, and at the restaurant, 
amounted this year to a grand total of 362,300 francs, 
being 1o1.4to francs in excess of last year. There will be 
a net profit of about 50,000 francs. — The state bought 52 
paintings and 25 works of sculpture by 76 artists. The 
city of Paris secured four pieces of sculpture and one 
painting. — Private advices announce, upon apparently 
good authority, that arother American artist, Mr. William 
M. Chase, received a *‘mention honorable” (for his Por- 
trait of Mr. Duveneck), but that the award was acciden- 
tally omitted in the published list. 

PARIS. — The opening of the ‘‘Exposition de Gravure 
du Cercle de la Librairie” took place on Monday, July 
11th. 
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Lonpon. — It is reported that not less than thirty-one 
public art exhibitions were open in London on July tst. 

MILAN. — No prizes were to be given at the National 
Exhibition of Arts and Industry held at Milan, to prevent 
the bickerings and recriminations which are the usual re- 
sult. A single exception has, however, been made, in 
favor of a young Venetian artist, Emilio Marsili, to whom 
has been awarded the Prince Humbert Prize for his plas- 
ter statue, 7ie Vocation. It represents a boy singing at 
the top of his voice from a piece of music which he holds 
in his hand, and totally absorbed in his occupation. This 
statue is said to be the great artistic success of the Exhibi- 
tion. The right to reproduce it in bronze has been acquired 
by a rich amateur of Venice. 

VIENNA. — An interesting and curious exhibition was 
opened at the Austridn Museum of Art and Industry, 
Vienna, on May 4th. It consisted entirely of jugs and 
similar vessels, and was arranged in two divisions, the 
first embracing the productions of the past, from the pre- 
historic period in Europe down to the nineteenth century, 
the second those of our own time. The first section num- 
bered about one thousand objects in clay, glass, tin, wood, 
and stone, including, of course, large numbers of the well- 
known and highly prized Rhenish ware of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

BRUSSELS. — The Exposition Générale des Beaux-Arts 
at Brussels opens on Aug. 14th, and closes on Oct. 16th. 

Simca. — An exhibition will be held at Simla about the 
middle of September, for the encouragement of those 
decorative industries which have a direct connection with 
the fine arts of India, Persia, and Arabia, handed down by 
tradition. Special prizes are offered for carving in ivory 
and wood, for lacquer and enamel work, for painting on 
copper and gold, and for the inlaid metal work of Morada- 
bad. — Academy. 





MONUMENTS. 


A statue of the Scotch poet Tannahill is to be erected 
in his native town of Paisley, and £780 have thus far been 
raised for the purpose. 

The colossal equestrian statue of Napoleon III. at 
Milan, modelled by Prof. F. Barzaghi, and cast by Galli 
of Florence, is said to be one of the best works of its kind 
lately executed. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THe MoNuUMENTS OF FRANCE. — The budget lately 
voted by the French Chambers contains an item of 
1,580,000 francs for the preservation of the historical and 
megalithic monuments of France. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. — Mr. R. W. Cochran- 
Patrick writes to the Atheneum as follows: —“ The re- 
clamation of waste land in Ireland on a large scale will in 
all probability be in operation erelong, and one result will 
be the necessary destruction of many remains of prehistoric 
times, and the discovery of many relics deposited in the 
soil. I have placed on the notice paper of the House of 
Commons the following amendment on the Land Bill: — 
‘Clause 25, page 17, line 20, after “improvement,” insert 
“That, whenever advances are made from the treasury 
for the purpose of reclaiming or improving waste or uncul- 
tivated land, on which archeological remains exist, likely 
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to be injured by the operations, accurate plans, views, and 
descriptions of such remains shaJl be taken in triplicate, 
and one copy shall be deposited in the British Museum, 
one copy in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
one copy in the National Museum of Scottish Antiquities 
eh. <And that efficient means shall be taken to 
preserve and secure for the national collections all relics 


of antiquity which may be discovered in the course of the 


in Edinbur 


operations,” ’— with the view of directing attention to the 
subjec t, and in the hope that something will be done, either 
by government or by the learned societies, to preserve 
an accurate and permanent record of what otherwise would 
be lost forever for scientific purposes.” 

TELL’s CHAPEL.— Mr. Ernst Stiickelberg, of Basel, 
has returned to his work in Tell’s Chapel, and it is re- 
ported that he hopes to complete tlie decoration during the 


autumn of next year. One of the large mural paintings is 
finished, the other begun. They represent 7#e Oath on 
the Ritli, and The Shooting of the Apple. Two smaller 
paintings will represent 7Ze//’s Escape from the Vessel, and 
The De rth Of Gessler. 
THE KREMLIN AT Moscow. —A cable telegram, dated 
1 


Paris, July Ist, announced that the Kremlin was in flames 


in several places, fired, probably, by political conspirators, 


but added that the Russian authorities were trying to hush 


up the news of the disaster, which may possibly explain 
the absence of later details. The Kremlin is the old forti- 
fied part of Moscow, and forms one of the five divisions of 
the city. Its destruction would be cause of regret, even 
artistically, as it contains many churches and other build- 
ings of interest in the history uf Russian architecture. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILD- 
INGS The last meeting of this Society, held in London 
on June 24th, was presided over by Mr. James Russell 


Lowell, the United States Minister to England. 


NECROLOGY. 


SOLOMON ALEXANDER Hart, R.A., born at Plymouth, 
in April, 1806, Librarian of the Royal Academy since 1865, 
and Professor of Painting in that institution from 1854 to 
1863, died on June 11th, at London. Fora more extended 
notice of his life and works, see the Atheneum of June 
Sth. Mr. Hart was an Israelite. 

EpOUARD IMER, French landscape-painter, born at 
Avignon about 1820, died lately. He received a medal in 
1865, and another of the second class in 1873, but did not 
exhibit at the Salon for several years. Recently he lived 
in retirement at Venice, where he was occupied in copying 
some pictures by Carpaccio. 

ANNA MARIA ELIZABETH JERICHAU-BAUMANN, the 
well-known painter, and wife of the Danish sculptor, 
Jerichau, died lately at Copenhagen. She was born, ac- 
cording to the most trustworthy authorities, of German 
parents, at Warsaw, on Nov. 21st, 1819, although other 
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sources give Copenhagen as the place, and 1825 as the 
year, of her nativity. Her artistic studies were made in 
Dusseldorf. She painted historical and allegorical pictures 
(Denmark, and Kule, Britannia), genre scenes, and por 
traits, and her works were admired for the masculine 
strength of her brush. 

Prrit-WEky.— The body of a young painter of Lille 
of this name was found in the Deule last March, the indi- 
cations pointing to the suspicion that a murder had been 
committed. The death of M. Petit-Wéry was the cause 
of great regret, and a committee of artists and literary 
men has been formed at Lille to raise funds for the benefit 
of the mother, widow, and two infants of the deceased, and 
for the purpose of erecting a monument over his grave. 

EDMUND TETZNER, a German genre painter of realistic 
tendencies, died at Weimar on May 21st. He was born at 
Langensalza, and studied in Weimar under Bauer. His 
pictures, mostly humorous, were very popular, and many 
of them have beea published in the illustrated papers. 

GEORGE ZOBEL, a mezzotint engraver, chiefly of por- 
traits, and a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
died in the last week of June. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MICHELANGELO’S MEpIcI STATUES.— The statues of 
Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici on their monuments in 
the Medici Chapel have been taken down from their niches 
to be moulded. “Fine casts from these statues,” very 
justly observes Mr. C. Heath Wilson, in communicating 
this interesting piece of information to the Academy of 
June 25th, “from the new and excellent moulds, may well 
be considered among the most precious gifts that could be 
placed before the sculptors of any school, especially if 
they are kept near the eye, when the infinite skill. with 
which they have been executed and the grandeur of their 
forms in every part may be fully appreciated.” Mr. Wilson 
was allowed to examine the statues very closely, and de- 
scribes them enthusiastically and in detail in the journal 
named. 

“Mr. THOMAS, FROM THE U. S.,” the reported pur- 
chaser of some paintings at a late London sale at extraor- 
dinarily high prices (see page 143, last number of the 
REVIEW), turns out to be, according to the 4thene@um., 
* Mr. Thomas Holloway, the proprietor of a well-known 
establishment in Oxford Street, and the benevolent founder 
of Holloway College, Mount Lee, Egham,” or, as another 
paper puts it, the well-known patent-medicine man. 

ArT Exports TO AMERICA. —“ As an example of the 
avidity with which fine prints are now purchased on the 
other side of the Atlantic,” says the paper quoted in 
the preceding paragraph, “ we may state that the bulk of 
the ‘artist’s proofs’ from Mr. Simmons’s plate of J/ozarch, 
the lion painted by Mdlle. R. Bonheur, which we admired 
the other day, have been sent to the United States.” 
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PRIAM IN THE TENT OF ACHILLES. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL SKETCH BY TRUMBULL, IN THE POSSESSION OF PROF. B. SILLIMAN, NEW HAVEN. 
? ? 


JOHN TRUMBULL 





FirsT ARTICLE. 


OHN TRUMBULL, the subject of this article, was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, June 6th, 
1756. He records himself as of Scottish origin on his father’s side, and of Puritan origin 
on his mother’s. The father of Trumbull’s mother, the Rev. John Robinson, was a man 
of strong will, which quality characterized both Trumbull’s mother and himself. It is 

related of him, that, on being excommunicated for independent opinions, he refused to recognize 
the sentence, and, on the first Sabbath following its promulgation on which the communion was 
administered, took his own bread and wine to church, and celebrated the rite by himself. 

Young Trumbull early showed a taste for drawing. He had two sisters, Faith and Mary, 

much older than himself, who had learned embroidery, a young lady’s artistic accomplishment in 
those days, and whose samplers, together with “two heads and a landscape,” painted by Miss 
Faith, hung on the walls of the sitting-room in their father’s house. These designs their young 
brother imitated by scrawling them on the “nicely sanded floor,” carpets being then unknown 
in Lebanon. He had also other tastes. “At the age of twelve,” he says in his Memoirs, 
“T had read Eutropius, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, and Juvenal, in Latin, the 
Testament and Homer’s //iad, in Greek, and was thoroughly versed in geography, ancient and 
modern.” At Harvard College, where he was graduated at seventeen, he added to his intel- 
lectual resources a knowledge of French, obtained from Pére Robichaud, an exile, while at the 
same time he gratified his love of art by ransacking the College library for books on that sub- 
ject. Fesuit’'s Perspective made Easy, by Brooke Taylor, and Hogarth’s Axalysis of Beauty, 
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seem to have been the most important works on the theory of art that fell into his hands, 
while historical authorities like Rollin familiarized him with the names and works of Pheidias. 
Praxiteles, Zeuxis, and Apelles. Besides the books he read, a few fine engravings, a set of 
Piranesi’s drawings of Roman ruins, a call on John Singleton Copley, “dressed in fine maroon 
cloth, with gilt buttons,” who was then a leading portrait-painter in Boston, and, above all, a 
sight of his works, determined young Trumbull to become a painter. Such were the stimulants 
to his genius. What more could be expected in those Colonial times? People’s minds were 
absorbed with their own occupations. If they had time or thought for other matters, they wer 
given to religion or politics. The highest aim of any one in the community was self-support, 
while proof of ability consisted in making one’s self useful in church affairs er active at a town 
meeting. The only lucrative pursuits were commerce and the law. But there was no such 
thing as leisure or capital with which to indulge refining tastes. Apart from duty or business, 
other tastes, indeed, were held to be almost criminal. Opinions were rigid; free speculation and 
criticism were not intellectual habits; emotional life and that social intercourse growing out of 
natural and spontaneous sympathies, so indispensable for enlisting minds in the service of the 
ideal, were wholly wanting. The emotions on which art depends could not develop under 
theories which held that leisure and diversion were idleness, and emotion sinful. And yet the 
instinct for art was not dead; it is an instinct that can no more be stifled by neglect, oppro- 
brium, and conventional standards of aspiration, than the religious sentiment can be killed out 
by persecution. People who had moncy to spend in gratification of their fancies did spend it 
for one or more portraits of those near and dear to them, or of men in public whom they 
admired. This was the sole manifestation of art feeling. Smybert, introduced to the New 
World by Dean Berkeley, “ painted the magistrates and divines of New England and New York,” 
while Copley subsequently painted others, and probably made portraiture fashionable. 

The obstacles young Trumbull encountered in following his natural bent, and which, indeed, 
beset him throughout his career, not only furnish important biographical details, but fully illus- 
trate the spirit of the age in relation to art. Jonathan Trumbull, father of Colonel Trumbull, 
Governor of Connecticut during the Revolutionary war, and the “Brother Jonathan” of 
Washington, was a man of sense. He knew that art was an exotic in this country, and was 
unwilling to see his son the victim of an unproductive pursuit. He desired to have him a 
lawyer, his mother wished him to become a clergyman, while other friends proposed commercial 
undertakings to him; but to all of these well-meant suggestions he turned a deaf ear. ‘‘ My 
father again urged the law,” says Trumbull, in his Memoirs. ‘ My reply was, that, so far as I 
understood the question, law was rendered necessary by the vices of mankind,—that I had 
seen too much of them. In short, I pined for the arts, and again entered into an elaborate 
defence of my predilection, dwelling on the honors paid to artists in the glorious days of 
Greece and Athens. ‘Give me leave to say,’ replied my father, ‘that you appear to have 
overlooked, or forgotten, one very important point in your case.’ ‘Pray, sir,’ I rejoined, ‘what 
is that?’ ‘You appear to forget, sir, that Connecticut is not Athens, —and with this pithy 
remark he bowed and withdrew, and nevermore opened his lips on the subject.” <A further 
sign of his father’s good sense is seen in his not interfering with his son’s projects, but doing 
all he could to aid them when these became inevitable. The probability is that “ Brother 
Jonathan” was proud of his son, as he had good reason to be, on account of his attainments, 
as well as for his firmness of character. 

But all further discussion of pursuit in life was put an end to by the outbreak of the Revo- 
lutionary war. Young Trumbull now entered the military service of his country, in which he 
remained two years. In April, 1775, he was made Adjutant of the First Connecticut Regiment, 
and in August of that year, an Aid to General Washington, with the rank of Colonel. He 
witnessed the battle of Bunker Hill, took part in operations in Northern New York, and finally 


resigned his commission in 1777, on account of its not having been dated in accordance with 
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his services. There was nothing 
for him to do but to resume paint- 
ing. Returning to Boston, he oc- 
cupied a studio built by Smybert, 
in which he made copies of various 
pictures after Van Dyck, Poussin, 
and Raphael, besides painting a 
few portraits. Up to this time his 
studies had consisted of copying 
the designs of engravings, to which 
he added color as he imagined it, 
while he at the same time com- 
posed subjects of his own, includ- 
ing landscapes and figures, now 
known as genre art, amounting in 
all— portraits, copies, and original 
productions of an ambitious sort 
—to sixty-eight works, before he 
had “received any instruction other 
than was obtained from _ books.” 
Some of these paintings are odd 
enough, but they nevertheless show 
the young painter’s talent. One of 
them, 4elisarius, now in the pos- 
session of Professor Stickney, in 
New York, is, as Trumbull him- 





self calls it, ‘ good,” considering 
the circumstances under which it PORTRAIT OF COLONEL JoHN TRUMBULL. 
was painted. Another canvas, or 


PAINTED BY WALDO AND JEWETT. — ENGRAVED BY G. KRUELL. 
rather piece of cloth, “a _ small 
- Tse ORIGINAL IN THE PossEssION OF Pror. B. Sittiman, New Haven. 
whole-length” of his brother David 
“standing in a landscape,” of which the trees are painted in blue color, owing to the impossi- 
bility of getting a proper supply of paint, is a quaint performance; it betokens energy, how- 
ever, and is illustrative of his early ability and perseverance under difficulties. Portraits of 
his father and mother, in the possession of Professor Silliman, at New Haven, are also of this 
period. 

While thus engaged (1778), a plan was formed for the recovery of Rhode Island from the 
British. Colonel Trumbull offered his services to General Sullivan, as Aide-de-Camp, and they 
were accepted. The war would often disturb him,— ‘the sound of a drum frequently called an 
involuntary tear to my eye,’—and he was glad of an opportunity to distinguish himself. The 
enterprise ended honorably for Colonel Trumbull, but with an illness which forced him again to 
lay down the sword. This was of short duration, and on his recovery he resumed the brush. 
“My friends, however, were not satisfied with my pursuit, and at length succeeded in persuad- 
ing me to undertake the management of a considerable speculation, which required a voyage to 
Europe, and promised (upon paper) good results.” To the experience of the soldier and the 
artist he was now to add that of a merchant. The consolation he experienced for thus com- 
plying with the wishes of his friends was found in the road being paved for a study of art 
abroad, in case the mercantile project failed, which, fortunately for him, happened to be the case. 
Trumbull sailed from New London for France in the spring of 1780, and landed at Nantes, after 
a voyage of about five weeks. There bad news met him: ‘“ Charleston, in South Carolina, was 
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taken, and the British were overrunning the Southern States qJmost without opposition. Thi 
news was a coup de grace to my commercial projects, for my funds consisted in public securitic 
of Congress, the value of which was annihilated by adversity.” Before leaving America 
Trumbull had been advised by a Mr. Temple, Consul-General of Great Britain in New York 
previous to the commencement of hostilities, and who, married to an American lady, wa 
regarded as a neutral, to go to London to study art. This gentleman, moreover, as he was a 
man of influence in England, relieved him of any fears of being molested there on account of 
his having been a rebel officer. Accordingly, he proceeded at once to Paris, where he found 
Dr. Franklin, who gave him a letter to Benjamin West, in London, then in high favor with th 
Court and King, and to whom he soon delivered it. West received Trumbull kindly, and set 
him to work. He began with copying West’s copy of Raphael’s J/adonna della Seggiola, and 
Gilbert Stuart, then also a pupil of West, showed him how to mix and apply his colors. 
Perhaps this initiation into the mysteries of the palette was more useful to him than West's, for 
Stuart’s instinct for color must have been worth more as a guide than any of their master’s 
precepts. West was pleased with the copy. He pronounced Trumbull “intended for a painter,” 
and “with this stimulant I devoted myself to art.” 

Trumbull, however, was not to remain tranquilly at work. About this time news arrived of 
the capture and death of Major André, which produced great excitement against Americans in 
England. He states in his Memoirs that the strongest feeling against him came from “ Loyalists,” 
that is to say, some of his own countrymen, “who had carefully watched my conduct from the 
day of my arrival, and now thought themselves certain of putting an end to my unintelligible 
security and protection.” Through the agency of one of these, Sir Benjamin Thompson, after- 
wards Count Rumford, Trumbull was arrested and incarcerated. West, Copley, Charles James 
Fox, and other prominent men, interested themselves in the case, and finally, after an imprison- 
ment of seven months, during which he copied a Correggio from a copy made by West (now in 
New Haven), he was released. His freedom was owing to the clemency and magnanimity of 
George III., through the good offices of Edmund Burke, on West and Copley becoming surety 
for him, coupled with the condition of leaving the kingdom in thirty days. After a short journey 
on the Continent, and a longer one on the sea, he reached his native land at the end of the year. 
There is no doubt that his bearing and language on being examined after his arrest had an 
effect in relation to his freedom. “I am an American. My name is Trumbull. I am a son of 
him whom you call the rebel Governor of Connecticut. I have served in the rebel American 
army.- I have had the honor of being an Aide-de-Camp to him whom you call the rebel General 
Washington. These two always have in their power a greater number of your friends prisoners 
than you have of theirs. I am entirely in your power; treat me as you please, always 
remembering that as I may be treated so will your friends in America be treated by mine.” 

Trumbull arrived home in January, 1782. But he was not yet sure of becoming an aftist. 
For two years he was engaged in what he calls desultory pursuits. His brother was Commis- 
sary for the army on the North River in New York during the winter of 1782-83, and Trumbull 
assisted him, residing with the army to see that all the details of contracts were faithfully 
executed. Here he had much intercourse with Washington. At length peace was declared. 
The last effort Governor Trumbull made to dissuade his son from following the profession of an 
artist, in which he made his “pithy reply” above mentioned, occurred at this time. But 
Trumbull’s mind was made up: his experience abroad had probably clenched the nail, and 
he accordingly returned to Europe, in 1784, never again to entertain doubts about his life’s 
pursuit. 

Trumbull, now twenty-eight years old, established himself in London, and applied himself 
closely to study. Fully to appreciate his subsequent works, their originality both in execution 
and treatment, we must know something of the method of art study then in vogue. This 


method may be characterized as the -“old master” method. It consisted of drawing from the 
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antique, and of copying pictures executed by the old masters, on the theory that such a course 
of study enabled a pupil to obtain proper notions of color and design, as well as superior 
conceptions of beauty and of the ideal. This theory in England was held to be orthodox. The 
practice of the Renaissance artists, together with a study of the forms of Greek art, was the 
right thing: natural currents of feeling, coupled with direct study of nature, through which 
feeling expressed itself, was not regarded as the true source of artistic development. Certain 
literary authorities, moreover, with minds more affected by erudition than by natural sensibility, 
better judges of the old wine of art than of the good qualities of the new, established a standard 
of criticism for the public and amateurs, until it got to be the fashion to consider all art that 
was not “high art” as not worth looking at. Such a theory suited aristocratic tastes. Hogarth 
was held to be vulgar, somewhat like Moliére in the time of Louis XIV.; while Richard Wilson, 
who painted as admirable landscapes as the world has seen, had to paint signs, and finally serve 
as librarian in the Royal Academy, to keep himself alive. Winckelmann translated the Greek 
sentiment for art into certain lines and curves, which constituted ideal beauty, while Lessing 
held that the Greeks were averse to painful emotions in art, through an esthetic instinct for 
repose. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s lectures are full of references to the way in which the old 
masters managed lights, shadows, folds of drapery, balance of composition, and other technical 


details. ‘I would chiefly recommend,” he says, ‘an implicit obedience to the Rules of Art, as 
established by the practice of the great masters, . . . . perfect and infallible guides, subjects for 
imitation, not for criticism.” An appeal to nature for inspiration and expression, independently 


of such authorities, was, consequently, never thought of. The nature studied in those days con- 
sisted of a nude Academy model, serving as guide both for flesh and anatomy, while drawing 
was confined to casts of the antique. The style produced by this method of study is very 
properly known as the “ Academic” or “Grand” style. Trumbull was “brought up,” as the 
saying is, according to this old master method. Fortunately for him, as well as for Washington 
Allston, who pursued art under the same influences and at the same time, but who was less 
emancipated from its thraldom, they had genius, and were original in spite of the method. 
The drawings of Academy models which we reproduce show to some extent Trumbull’s capacity 
to invest such subjects with ideal interest. 

Methods and styles, indeed, become tyrannical in all epochs; they mystify alike artists, 
critics, and the public. Analogous fashions of our day help to make this point clearer. About 
thirty years ago, Decamps, Delacroix, and Couture, French artists of genius, so emphasized color 
in their compositions as to make color appear the chief excellence of artistic work. A crowd of 
imitators have followed the style of one or the other of these masters, and formed a “ school,” 
until “fine color,” in inverse proportion to fine thought and delicate perceptions, has become 
the standard and criterion of excellence. Literature furnishes similar examples of the same 
tyranny. Those who are familiar with literary styles may comprehend this educational process 
in art, by supposing that a book or an editorial written in the brilliant language of Macaulay is 
good on that account, or, to come nearer home, that the numerous imitators of Emerson ever 
made a good idea better or a cheap thought more valuable by the sententious phraseology of 
the “sage of Concord.” It is owing to this tyranny of style that Trumbull, Stuart, Allston, 
Vanderlyn, Sully, Cole, Mount, and the others who founded our American school, are now over- 
looked, and the imitators of foreign artists crowned with success. 


To return to Colonel Trumbull. We now reach the important period of his artistic career, 
extending from 1789 to 1794,—that in which his mind worked with the greatest freedom, in which 
his enthusiasm was at its highest pitch, and his revenue equal to, his necessities. His best 
creative work, the most original and the ‘most natural, that by which his capacity is tested, 
belongs to this period. The sanction of his calling appears in the following extract from a 
letter written to Jefferson from London, June 11, 1789: —“‘ The greatest motive I had or have 
for engaging in or continuing my pursuit of painting has been the wish of commemorating the 
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reat events of our country’s revolution. I am fully sensible that the profession, as it is gener- 
ally practised, is frivolous, little useful to society, and unworthy a man who has talents for more 
serious pursuits. But to preserve and diffuse the memory of the noblest series of actions which 
have ever presented themselves in the history of man” is sufficient warrant for it. There is 
something of a Puritan view of the profession in this extract, but we may let that pass, consid- 
ering Colonel Trumbull’s experiences. He now set to work on national themes. Previous to 
doing so, however, he tried his hand in the “ grand style.” He made sketches like that of the 
Deluge, which he afterwards painted when near eighty, supposing that it was a fresh conception; 
and he produced, in color, Priam returning to his Family with the Dead Body of Hector, now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. In this latter picture the figures are small and somewhat 
characteristic of his later work. The next work he produced is, by his own account, a soldier 
of the King’s Horse Guards, for which one of Mr. West’s hired models, who belonged to that 
corps, furnished person, costume, and horse, and which indicates a resort to nature and a style 
of his own. 

Trumbull’s representative works are the Battle of Bunker Hill, the Death of Montgomery, the 
Sortie from Gibraltar, tne Surrender of Cornwallis, and the Declaration of Independence, all 
finished, or nearly so, before 1795. Added to these are a series of miniature portraits, a few 
portraits of the size of life, and two full-length portraits, Washington and Alexander Hamilton, 
executed likewise in this period. 

The Sattle of Bunker Hill was his first great effort. This picture represents the moment of 
British success, but the chief incident in it is the death of General Warren. Trumbull’s descrip- 
tion of the finished picture, which I abbreviate, states the artistic problem he had to work out. 
The principal group represents General Warren expiring. A soldier on his knees supports him, 
and with one hand wards off the bayonet of a British grenadier, who, in the heat and fury 
natural at such a moment, aims to revenge the death of a favorite officer, Colonel Abercrombie, 
who has just fallen at his feet. Colonel Small, another British officer, who had been intimately 
connected with General Warren before hostilities commenced, saw him fall, and flew to save 
him. He is represented seizing the musket of the grenadier to prevent the fatal blow. Near 
him, several Americans persist in an obstinate and desperate, but fruitless resistance. General 
Putnam, on the extreme left, is seen ordering the retreat of the American forces. Behind 
Colonel Small is seen Colonel Pitcairn, of the British marines, mortally wounded, and falling in 
the arms of his son. Under the feet of Colonel Small lies the dead body of Colonel Aber- 
crombie. Generals Howe and Clinton, of the British forces, are seen beyond. On the right of 
the picture, relieving against the distant landscape, is seen a young American, wounded in the 
sword hand, who, as he retires from the field, attended by a negro, hesitates about remaining 
to save the life of his general. Variety of character, distinct personalities, each individual 
animated with a different impulse, every countenance expressing truthfully and powerfully the 
sentiment peculiar to each, the rush of an attacking force driving back through superior 
discipline a motley but equally courageous crowd of defenders, all blended together without 
confusion in the tumult and excitement of war, show a rare command of artistic resources and 
great dramatic ability. The leading idea is one of humanity,—the attempt of a British officer, 
Colonel Small, to save the life of General Warren, with whom he had been on friendly terms 
before war became inevitable. This incident, the energetic action of General Putnam on the 
left, ordering a retreat of the American forces, the sympathetic, eager expression of the old 
soldier who is supporting General Warren on his knees, and, lastly, the pallid features of the 
dying hero, form special examples of Colonel Trumbull’s pictorial skill. This is the ideal he 
aimed at, an ideal which makes modern fine art explicable on the same theory as ancient art: 
while the latter displays a limited range of emotion, the former gives with equal fidelity to 
nature a series of emotions which were never dreamt of by the ancients. As to composition, 
which term, applied to plastic art, means the logical value and disposition of forms to convey 
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ideas, the Pattle 
of Bunker Hill is 
as masterly and 
original as any 
work of a simi- 
lar kind extant. 
Its color is good, 
because locally 
true and harmo- 
nious. If ever 
“olaring,’ as an 
authority which 
is quoted further 
on has _ stated, 
time has_ re- 
moved that dis- 
cord. Above all, 
one has to ad- 
mire the remark- 
able miniature 
heads, a distinct- 
ive pranch of 
Trumbull’s skill, 
and which alone 
make his art 
unique. The 
young American 
on the right, in 
the foreground 





of the picture, 


ACADEMICAL STUDY BY TRUMBULL. 


appears a little 
theairical in pose, Drawn BY CHARLES METTAIS, — FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE Possession OF Pror. B. S1ttiman, New Haven, 

and somewhat romantic in costume and features, which is the only criticism I can offer. I give 
way to a verdict of Goethe, in a letter to Schiller, Aug. 30, 1797. Goethe saw the picture in the 
hands of Miiller, who engraved it, and says: “1 found Prof. Miller... . busy with the death 
of a general, and that an American,—a young man who fell at Bunker Hill. The picture is 
by an American, Trumbull, and has merits of the artist and faults of the amateur. The merits 
are very characteristic, 





admirably handled portrait faces; the faults, — disproportion between 
the different bodies and between their parts. It is composed relatively to the subject right 
well, and, for a picture in which there must be so many red uniforms, is very judiciously 
colored. Yet at first view it makes a glaring impression, until one gets reconciled to it on 
account of its merits.” The sketch of the Battle of Bunker Hill, which is here reproduced, is 
one of his trial efforts of composition for this picture, and differs materially from the painting. 
As finally painted and described, it is universally known by Miller's engraving and other less 
meritorious reproductions. 

Along with this picture Trumbull painted the Death of Montgomery, which is equally success- 
ful. Both pictures were painted in West’s studio. In the Death of Montgomery “that part of 
the scene is chosen when General Montgomery commanded in person, and that moment when, 
by his unfortunate death, the plan of attack was entirely disconcerted. .... The principal 
group represents the death of General Montgomery, who, together with his two aides-de-camp, 
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Major McPherson and Captain Cheesman, fell by a discharge of grape-shot. The General js 
represented as expiring, supported by two officers and surrounded by others, among whom is 
Colonel Campbell, on whom the command devolved, and by whose order a retreat was immedi- 
ately begun. Grief and surprise mark the countenances of the various characters. The earth 
covered with snow, trees stripped of their foliage, the desolation of winter, and the gloom of 
night, heighten the melancholy character of the scene.’ Dramatic power and truth of expres- 
sion characterize this composition, as well as the Battle of Bunker Hill, while in coloring it is 
superior, It, too, is well known by the large print by J. Hall. 

Trumbull now began other works belonging to this series of national subjects. He painted 
the portraits of John Adams and others of the signers of the Declaration of Independence (1787), 
studied the composition of the Swzrrender of Cornwallis, and made sketches for the battles of 
Trenton and of Princeton. Three outline sketches of the latter subject are here reproduced, 
showing how carefully the artist considered his compositions, before he settled upon their final 
form. These subjects, however, were set aside for his most important and largest work, the 
Sortie from Gibraltar. Pursuing his studies on English soil, he probably thought that a more 
ready appreciation of his talent would be secured by painting an English subject, especially as 
he had “ given offence to some extra patriotic people in England” by painting subjects in that 


country commemorative of the American rebellion. In any event, an Italian artist named Poggi, 
who was an eyewitness of it, mentioned the incident of the sortie to him, and this so fired his 
imagination that he at once proceeded to put it on canvas. The main feature of the scene is 
the death of the Spanish commander, accompanied with a sentiment of humanity on the part 


of his victorious opponents. ‘The devoted heroism of the vanquished, the humanity of the 
victors, the darkness of night illuminated by an extensive conflagration, the hurry and tumult 
of the troops busy in the work of destruction, the quiet and the calm of the officers, the guiding 
spirits of the scene, offered unusual contrasts and scope of expression, and all this was embel- 
lished by the splendor and variety of military costume.” Action, individual character, the 
proper subordination of inferior to superior truths, coloring,—the success of which is the more 
remarkable on account of so many red uniforms,—are all conspicuous merits in this picture. 
Academic training is evident in some of the details, but not to such an extent as to make one 
less sensible of a freedom from conventional theories and of an original grasp of the subject in 
all its technical requirements. The picture was exhibited in London, exciting great admiration, 
and especially from the officers‘who had taken part in the engagement. 

Trumbull painted the Sortie from Gibraltar three times. The labor he bestowed on this 
work shows his method and conscientiousness. The first effort was “a small picture on a cloth 
fourteen inches by twenty-one, on which I carefully drew and painted my figures from nature.” 
On completing this work, he presented it to Mr. West, in grateful acknowledgment of his 
liberal instruction. Finding that he had made a mistake in the color of the Spanish uniform, 
which he supposed to be white and red, he began the subject anew on a canvas twenty by 
thirty inches, the uniform being painted, as it should have been, blue and scarlet. This 
picture was purchased by Sir Francis Baring for five hundred guineas. Not long since this 
picture was in Rome, in the possession of a Mr. McPherson, having been brought there by 
Lady Ashburton, and exchanged for other works of art. It was sent back to England after 
the death of Mr. McPherson. Here again “I was not satisfied with the action and expression 
of my dying Spaniard. He seemed to retain too much strength and energy of action, and a 
vehement, almost ferocious expression.” Accordingly, he repeated the subject once more, and 
this time on a large scale, nine feet by six, in which picture “I adopted, in some measure,” 
he says, “the action of the Dying Gladiator for that of my Spanish hero. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence did me the favor to act as model for the head of my dying Spaniard.” The Sortie from 
Gibraltar, thus perfected, is now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, while the fine engraving 
by Sharp makes it known elsewhere. The Boston Athenzum possesses the original sketches for 
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this picture, pre- 
sented to it by 
Colonel Trumbull, 
including the draw- 
ing of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence above 
mentioned. It is 
not known what 
became of the 
painting presented 
to Mr. West. In 
after years West 
told Professor Sil- 
liman the elder 
that the  Sortze 
from Gibraltar was 
“one of the great 
things of the age.” 
To complete the 
above account of 





this masterpiece, I 


SKETCH BY TRUMBULL FOR A GROUP IN “PRIAM RETURNING TO HIS FAMILY,” ETC. 
> 


give the following 
note on technical THE ORIGINAL IN THE PossEssiON OF Pror. B. SILLIMAN, New Haven. 

points, copied from Colonel Trumbull’s manuscripts: — “Instead of white, the lights are of Jaune 
Minérale d’Antheaume (?), Rue d’Enfer, Paris. The universal shadow was Terra di Cassel; in 
the dark parts of the sky blue-black was used; and Lucas’ copal varnish was freely employed 
throughout. No white was employed in the picture. These were dangerous experiments, but 
appeared to be successful when I last saw it.” 

The next work eminently illustrative of Colonel Trumbull’s artistic powers, on account of the 
difficulty of the subject, is the Declaration of Independence. To paint an assemblage of forty- 
eight personages, all in the same costume, each a faithful likeness, and all animated by one 
stirring idea, with no positive action, without confusion in the grouping, without monotony or 
feebleness of effect, is no easy task. Whoever studies this work attentively will indorse the 
opinion of it expressed by Horatio Greenough: —“I admire in this composition the skill with 
which Trumbull has collected so many portraits in formal session, without theatrical effort in 
order to enliven it, and without failing into bald insipidity by adherence to trivial fact. These 
men are earnest, yet full of dignity; they are firm, yet cheerful; they are gentlemen, and you 
see at a glance that they meant something very serious in pledging their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honors.” One charm of this work is the series of miniatures it contains. For 
expression, character, and animation they are unsurpassed. Dunlap—no friend of the artist — 
vouches for accuracy of likeness, “having known most of the originals.” The portraits of 
Richard Henry Lee, George Clinton, Samuel Adams, Robert Morris, George Clymer (the 
smallest, and an inimitable head), with those of the group standing before Hancock,— John 
Adams, Roger Sherman, Robert R. Livingston, Jefferson, and Franklin, — are comparable to the 
finest limning of Meissonier. Many were painted from life. The portrait of Benjamin Harrison, 
who died without leaving any portrait of himself, was painted from his son, who told Trumbull 
that his mother always said that he was the image of his father, a resemblance which was 
markedly preserved in their handwriting. The rest are copied from authentic portraits. Adams 
and Jefferson gave him sittings as early as 1788. Trumbull, in 1816, writes to Jefferson: — 
“Twenty-eight years have elapsed since, under the kind protection of your hospitable roof at 
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Chaillot [Jefferson being then in Paris], 1 painted your portrait in my picture of the Declaration 
of Independence, the composition of which had been planned two years before in your library.” 
Others were painted in the United States between 1789 and 1794, except four or five, painted 
probably as late as 1816, when Irumbull was preparing to have the picture engraved. On 
comparing the heads of Lynch, Chase, Rush, and Stockton with those above mentioned, th« 
difference in style is so plain as to make it evident, even to an unpractised eye, that the hand 
had lost its cunning. Thirteen of the signers, of whom he could procure no portraits, are un 

represented. Five persons are introduced into the picture who were not signers, but who took 
prominent part in the debates on the measure, and who voted on its acceptance. 

It has been said that Franklin has a sanctimonious expression. If so, it is owing to the white 
of the eye not having become “toned down,” as artists say, in accordance with the change of 
hue which time effects with the colors of a painting generally. On receding a few steps from 
the picture this uncharacteristic expression of Franklin disappears. Criticisms upon this work 
have been made in relation to awkwardness in the pose of John Adams, the drawing of 
Jefferson’s arm, and the management of light in one or two minor points, which defects, trivial 
in relation to so much excellence, may be left to those who are curious in such matters. As 
to John Randolph’s famous sarcasm of “shin piece,” it merits no remark, except to characterize 
it as an outburst of malignity, and even treachery, for Randolph, ten years before, had not only 
warmly commended, but seconded, Trumbull’s efforts to preserve his artistic mementos of Revo- 
lutionary events. Considering the signal good fortune of so many veritable portraits having 
been thus brought down to us, conveying such a vivid impression of this great historical inci- 
dent, to say nothing of the rare skill with which the subject is treated, it is a misfortune that 
no Congress up to 1816 was sufficiently intelligent to purchase this painting at any price, and 
have it forever associated with the document the signing of which it commemorates. 

The Surrender of Cornwallis is of the same order of excellence. The heads of Washington 
and of General Lincoln are inimitable. Most of the portraits of the French officers were painted 
from life in Paris in 1787. The Battle of Princeton belongs to the artist’s late period, very little 
of it showing his strength. A sketch of this picture, which hangs with the others in the collec- 
tion at New Haven, probably made in 1787, as above noted, is full of the inspiration of that 
period. The figures of this sketch, just drawn in and slightly colored, convey the spirit of the 
scene far better than the finished picture. In Washington resigning his Commission a few of the 
heads — Washington, Colonel Walker, and Colonel Humphreys — belong to the early period. In 
the Capture of the Hessians the same contrast between early and later work is observable, and 
likewise in the Surrender of Burgoyne. 

Trumbull’s next important productions, belonging to the early period, when he worked with 
most enthusiasm, are a series of cabinet portraits of distinguished persons of the Revolutionary 
epoch, forming a part of the collection of his works at New Haven. In these may be found 
whatever is beautiful and masterly in standard works of portraiture. General Moultrie (in 
frame No. 33), in modelling, color, and expression, is a masterpiece, equal to any of Stuart's 
heads on a larger scale, while Rufus Putnam and Jacob Reed (in frame No. 37), General 
Smallwood, Major Haskell, Colonel Morgan, Judge Benson, and Philip Schuyler (forming group 
No. 20), are scarcely less striking. Five heads of ladies, Eleanor Custis, Cornelia Schuyler, 
Mrs. Washington, Sophia Chew, and Harriet Chew (No. 35), delicately drawn and colored, 
stand every test of fine art in the portrayal of feminine dignity and refinement. 

The portrait of General Washington by Trumbull, also in the New Haven collection, must 
be regarded as a standard portrait of the Father of his Country. No artist saw more of 
Washington under circumstances so favorable to a study of his person and character, and none 
was honored by him with more sittings. Trumbull knew Washington at the outbreak of the 
war, when he was about forty-five, in the prime of life, and he was with him, as we have seen, 
in 1782 and 1783, at New Windsor, on the North River, and it is said that he painted a portrait 
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of him from memory when he went to England. At all events, in 1790, Washington gave him 
sittings for two full-length life-size portraits, one in civil costume, now at Charleston, S.C., and 
the other in military uniform, now at New Haven. Washington, in his diary, records between 
February 12th and July 13th, 1790, eleven sittings “for Mr. John Trumbull, for the purpose of 


’ 


drawing my picture.” Under date of March Ist, he says: ‘ Exercised on horseback this fore- 
noon, attended by Mr. John Trumbull, who wished to see me mounted.” Trumbull’s aim in 
painting Washington, he says in his Memoirs, was “to preserve the mzlitary character of the 
creat original. .... In the countenance of the hero the /keness, the mere map of his face, 
was not all that was attempted”; his object was to give “the high resolve stamping on the face 
and attitude the lofty purpose to conquer or to perish.” Whether, in the effort to render ideal 
expression, Trumbull departed from that strict accuracy of feature which would satisfy the 
realist, is an open question. His Washington differs from Charles Willson Peale’s two portraits, 
one painted while Washington was in the English service, before the Revolution, and the other 
during the war, and also from Stuart’s portrait, painted during Washington’s Presidential term, 
for which this artist had sittings five years later than Trumbull, in 1795. It is quite certain 
that Stuart tried to render the expression which, in the words of Mr. W. S. Baker, author of Zhe 
Engraved Portraits of Washington, “he knew must accord with such features and such a man.” 
Trumbull did the same thing in relation to an earlier stage of life. The following extract from 
Tuckerman’s Character and Portraits of Washington bears witness to the quality of the likeness. 
“Ask an elderly Knickerbocker what picture will give you a good idea of Washington, and he 
will confidently refer you to Trumbull’s portrait. When Lafayette first beheld a copy of this 
picture on his visit to this country, in 1824, a few years before his death, he uttered an excla- 
mation of delight at its resemblance.” 

Another portrait painted about this time, that of A/erander Hamilton, in the possession of 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, of Boston, from which Trumbull reproduced the full-length now in the 
Chamber of Commerce, New York, must be cited as an equally fine work with the Washington. 
Color, expression, attitude, character, and, above all, the bearing of a gentleman, signalize this 
painting among works of its class. 

JOHN DURAND. 


Notr.—In the preparation of this sketch I have been much indebted to Prof. B. Silliman and his daughter, Mrs. A. W. 
Wright, of New Haven, for personal and family reminiscences of Colonel Trumbull, the privilege of examining his papers, and for 
the use of the original drawings from which the illustrations are made. Like acknowledgments are due to Professor Stickney, of 
New York, to Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, and to the Fine Arts Committee of the Boston Atheneum. The illustra- 
tions had necessarily to be scattered through the text, without special reference to the places where they are mentioned. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XXVI.—GEORGE LORING BROWN. 


IEORGE LORING BROWN, who was born in Boston on Feb. 2d, 1814, is hardly known 
as an etcher to the younger generation, which was yet unborn, or at least had not 
yet outgrown short pants and pinafores, when he executed the plates here specified. 





The first nine of these etchings were made in Rome in 1853 and 1854, and were 
published together in New York, upon the artist’s return home in 1860, under the title, E¢chings 
of the Campagna, Rome. The numbers attached to them are those engraved upon the plates, 
and do not indicate the order of their production. 


1. View of the Road leading to Castello Gandolfo, near Albano,— Etched surface : Breadth, 8" ; h. 53". 

2. View at Ponto d’ Arizio.— Etched surface: b. 7%"; h. 53". 

3. View in the Campagna. Signed: G. L. Brown. Rome. 1854.— Etched surface: b. 8”; h. 5,7," 
(Published in the Zectschrift fiir bildende Kunst, in 1871, under the title Bez Genzano.) 

4. Tivoli and Maecenas’ Villa. Marked in margin: Tivoli. & Macena’s Villa. [séc!] Painted & Etched 
by G. L. Brown Roma _  1853.— Etched surface: b. 6%"; h. 43". 

5. View of Palazzuolo, Lake Albano, Marked in margin: Painted & Etched by G. L. Brown Rome 
1853. — Etched surface: b. 7”; h. 43". 

6. Cascades at Tivoli. Signed: G. L. Brown Rome _ 1854.— Etched surface: b. 54"; h. 73". 

7. View of Ariccia. Marked in margin: Painted & Etched by G. L. Brown. Rome _ 1853. — Etched 
surface: b. 63"; h. 47%". 

8. View of Lake Nemi.— Etched surface: b. 83"; h. 54". 

9. View near Rome. Signed: G. L, Brown Rome _ 1854.— Etched surface: b. 743"; h. 54". Pub- 
lished herewith. 

10. Mew York Bay. Marked in margin: Painted and Etched by Geo. L. Brown. Finished by A. H. 
Ritchie. — Etched surface: b. 24}; h. 11". (From the picture owned by the Prince of Wales.) 


The specimen before the reader suffices to show that the spirit which inspired Mr. Brown in 
the execution of these works is not the same which animates the etchers of to-day, the method 
chosen being that of the engraver rather than that of the painter-etcher. They lack the freedom 
and spontaneity which we at present look for in works of the needle, and the feeling of artificial- 
ity which they convey is helped by the skies, most of which the artist had zuled in by a regular 
engraver, although he did all the rest with his own hands. In speaking of artificiality, I do not, 
however, criticise Mr. Brown’s work. A painter’s etching, such as we understand it to-day, was 
out of the question at the time these plates were done, and as every artist is a child of his 
time, we must judge him as such. Looked at under these limitations, the etchings in question 
will reveal much to us in which we can take genuine pleasure. Some of them are very good 
interpretations of the best qualities to be noted in Mr. Brown’s paintings; and in the later and 
most elaborate of them, as in the View near Rome, which accompanies this notice, there is a 
delicacy and perfection of workmanship which is in itself admirable. 

Mr. Brown has not touched the needle since the completion of his Mew York Bay, but he 
has just made preparations to take it up again, and we may soon look for work by him of a 
totally different character from his earlier plates, as he is fully in sympathy with the new school 
of etchers. 


The View near Rome, as here published, is in the second state, the artist having had the 
foreground rebitten quite lately, to give it more strength. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 














































CORREGGIO. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 








T is not my intention to describe Correggio’s art, or to offer any com- 
ments upon it that shall purport to be new. Nor is it my desire to 
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mind, I shall merely compare the two for the purpose of marking the 
anomalies this artist presents when so considered. Much has been 
written about Correggio,—though not a great deal, after all, when one 
thinks of the literature that deals with many lesser men,—but these 
anomalies have not yet, I think, been clearly stated, or forcibly enlarged 
upon. I have no hope, let me premise, of finding any key to his pe- 
culiar record, any clew to unknown factors that might resolve seeming 
contradictions into self-evident necessities. Materials are lacking for any 
such purpose; and there is, moreover, even when one can search to the 
bottom of nature’s paradoxes, too often no other explanation of them 
possible than the fundamental strangeness of humanity. 

The first thing apt to strike us in a study of Correggio is the fact 
that he is the only one of all the great masters in his art who stands 
by himself, aloof from schools, from courts, from cities, and from brother 
artists, unbiased by the labors and unspurred by the rivalry of any 
contemporary equal,— whether present in the body or on canvas. Such 
isolation would be a strange phenomenon in any age, if joined to such 
DesicNep py Miss Dora balanced, rounded, uneccentric, and unstunted perfection as Correggio’s; 


WHEELER. 

















but when we think where Correggio stood as to time and place,—in 
the centre of Lombardy, in the height of the Renaissance,—the wonder that such perfection 
matured in isolation is lost in the wonder that such isolation was a possible thing. Born in 
1494 and dying in 1534, his life just spans the time when the great wave we know as the 
Renaissance was at its fullest height, pausing, crested with a marvellous foam of beauty, between 
its slow upheaval and its more rapid dissolution. His birth almost marks the finding of America, 
when a new world was thrown open; his death, the sack of Rome, when an ancient power was 
shattered, never, in spite of piecing and patching and the outward semblance of completest 
unity, to regain the intense vitality, the prestige, it had lost. Lorenzo de’ Medici, who had 
trained the flowers of art and beauty to their most sumptuous unfolding, died in 1492, and 
Clement the Seventh, who saw them blasted and half ruined, fled to St. Angelo in 1527. 
Between Lorenzo and Clement lay the pontificates of Julius and of Leo which marked the 
high-water limits of princely patronage, of popular comprehension, and of inspired creating. 
Correggio’s years come in contact with the dates of almost all the great painters of this greatest 
time, and run quite parallel with some. When he was born, Mantegna was near the close of 
his career, Titian and Giorgione in the very bloom of youth, Lionardo in his fullest prime; 
Diirer was beginning his work at the north, Raphael was in Perugino’s workshop, Michelangelo 
in Ghirlandajo’s; and Holbein’s birth, like Giulio Romano’s, fell within a few years of Correg- 
gio’s own. By the time he had closed his forty years of life, Mantegna had long been dead, 
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Giorgione had followed, and also Diirer, and Lionardo, and Raphael. Michelangelo and Titian 
stood alone, with their gray hairs, amid the graves of their generation, and only in Venice with 
Veronese and Tintoret did the coming men show signs of rivalling the old. 

At no time and in no place save in the Athens of Pericles has the Zeé¢getst—the spirit of 
the age —ever worked so forcibly in zsthetic things, and so coherently, as in this Italy of the 
High or Middle Renaissance. In previous generations each man’s influence had been something 
more separate and distinct. Each great mind,— from Gerbert (whose importance as Pope Syl- 
vester II., even, was inferior to his importance as the first great scholar of the modern world) 
down through the wakening centuries to the Pisani, who marked the dawn, and to Petrarch, who 
saw the sunrise of the new day,—then from Petrarch down through the artists, humanists, and 
patron-princes of the early Renaissance, down past Alberti and past Cosmo to Lorenzo’s day,— 
each great mind had worked to a large extent independently of others, had contributed a separate 
and very individual share toward the forming of a Zeztgeist which now was all-pervading. More 
nearly here than in any place but Athens did art culture become, not only general, but homolo- 
gous, —here in this now fully reborn modern world, in the Florence of Lorenzo, in the Rome of 
Leo, in the Urbino of Federigo, in the Milan of Ludovico il Moro, in the countless little cities 
with each its local Mzcenas, its local meed of fame, its local school, its local style and flavor. 
In spite of these subordinate diversities this culture was really homologous in the best sense of 
the word, each great man’s work expressing universal rather than personal ideas and feelings, 
typifying the spirit of the age more even than the soul of its creator. I do not imply, of course, 
a uniformity like that of Egypt, where individual notes are crushed into one indistinguishable 
chorus. I speak, rather, of a symphony where each interpreter remains the mouthpiece of the 
race, but treats the general theme in his peculiar way, and joins in the general harmony with 
his own peculiar sweetness, force, or rarity of tone. The ceaseless voyaging of artists no less 
than humanists, their endless correspondence, their desire to know all that was to be known from 
Antwerp to Naples, the flux of students from studio to studio, of masters from court to court, 
the ramifications and relationships of the greater and lesser schools, all go to prove how great, in 
spite of the wonderful individuality of each artist, was his indebtedness to his fellow-workers, how 
much he owed the “spirit of the age.”! At this epoch, then, a scantily influenced, a practically 
solitary career in art, would seem almost an impossibility. Was not even Diirer drawn to Venice 
and Bologna, as well as northward to the Netherlands? It would seem impossible that a man 
within range of such wide and permeating influences, within a few miles of the greatest schools 
and masters and patrons, in an age when restlessness was the rule and incessant change often the 
most constant factor in a splendid life,—it would seem impossible that he could remain quietly on 
one side to “beat his music out” by and for himself, keeping his strains, with all their delicious 
variations of theme and purpose, always in the same key. Yet this is what Correggio did. This 
is one of the singularities his history presents: isolation, self-development, self-culture, in the height 
of the Italian Renaissance, in the very midst of Italy’s greatest men. None felt more powerfully 
than he the spirit of the age. Never was one important side of it expressed more clearly than by 
his brush. Yet the influence of that spirit was sucked in from the heavy-laden air, apparently, and 
not from definite contact. The applause the world was giving to its men of genius in Correggio’s 
line, he must have heard more clearly day by day in his seclusion. But he did not even touch 
the edge of their garments afar off, still less lay hold of them for instruction or for rivalry. 

Proof. of Correggio’s isolation is afforded not only by history, but by lack of history, — by 
the scanty statements of his biographers and by their disputed verity. He seems to have been 
almost unknown to his contemporaries, even to such of them as were his nearest neighbors. 
Ariosto makes no mention of him when in the Orlando Furioso he names the painters of his 





1 “Tt is an age productive in personalities many-sided, centralized, complete. Here artists, philosophers, and those whom the 

. ° ° . . . * . ¢ ays 

action of the world has made keen, do not live in isolation, but breathe a common air, and catch light and heat from each other’s 
thoughts.” — Pater, Studies in the History of the Renaissance. 
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day. A delightful though unverifiable legend tells of a visit paid by Titian to Parma (in 
1530?), when the monks who exhibited Antonio’s frescos slighted them as poor things which 
they were about to have replaced, and of Titian’s superb reply: —“ Have a care what you do; 
if I were not Titian I should wish to be Allegri.” Alas for so pretty a tale! It is more than 
doubtful whether Titian ever saw a fresco of Correggio’s. But the story has an historical value 
all the same, proving the slight renown which the myth-makers of a somewhat later day 
believed Correggio to have gained while living. Raphael and Michelangelo never heard, it is 
most probable, the master’s name, and critics querulous to find some influence strong enough, 
according to their theories, to have fathered his developed power, are obliged to argue through 
many volumes whether or no he was ever in Milan, whether or no he ever saw a Lionardo, 
whether or no he journeyed to Rome, whether or no he visited Bologna, studied Francia, and 
cried, “ Anch’ io sono pittore!” in face of Raphael’s Cecz/ia. The answer of the latest, coolest 
inquirers to each and all of these questions will be found distinctly negative. 

It would be tedious to detail how gradually Correggio’s reputation spread,—in that day of 
quick success to effort and instant fame for genius,—his art being unappreciated, because 
almost unseen, till the memory of his personality had quite decayed. Lodovico Dolce gives him 
barren mention. Aretino—in 1557—ranks him among the “ good painters,’ somewhere below 
Giulio Romano. Vasari is almost bare of facts and more than usually untrustworthy. Annibale 
Caracci first appreciates him, but acknowledges that in Parma itself nothing could be gleaned 
about him even a very few years after his death, He seemed to have been at once forgotten, 
or, rather, never to have been known. Italian commentaries and discussions have of late been 
numerous, but more for confusion than enlightenment. Resuming and sifting all of them, down 
to the verbose Pungileoni of 1820, and including in the process the criticisms of Raphael Mengs 
as well, we have the clear and painstaking biography and catalogue raisonné of Julius Meyer.! 
From this can be gathered sufficient data for a brief outline of Correggio’s life, and the persua- 
sion, at the same time, that these data are as near the facts of the case as impartiality and 
research could have made them. 

Antonio Allegri was born at the little village, lying between Modena and Reggio, from which 
he takes his artist-name. His parents were burghers in decent circumstances. The town was 
the seat of a miniature court, and, like all its neighbors, cultivated art in a tiny way and 
boasted local talent. It is, nevertheless, uncertain from whom Antonio got his first lessons, — 
probably from an uncle whom tradition represents as the worst of bunglers. As a boy he is 
known to have gone to Modena and learned of painters there. The chief of these was Bianchi 
Ferrari, or Frari, a scholar of Francia’s, imbued with traditions of Urbino and its school. 
He died when Antonio was sixteen. To Mantua the boy went also before his scanty schooling 
was completed,—to Mantua, where Mantegna had been the head and front of the Lombard 
school. That this master strongly influenced Correggio is readily to be seen,—most visibly, per- 
haps, in the latter’s picture called S¢. Francis, in the Dresden Gallery, his first important work, 
painted at seventeen, and evidently modelled upon Mantegna’s Vierge de la Victoire, now in 
the Louvre. Yet the influence was not personal, for the great Lombard had died when Antonio 
was but twelve years old.2 From his pictures or his scholars the boy must have learned his 
marvellous perspective and his fashion of foreshortening from the point of view of the spectator. 
It has been claimed, with seeming reason, that Lionardo’s influence is as plainly to be traced in 
our master’s work as is Mantegna’s, showing itself especially in his wonderful chzar’oscuro, But 
it is difficult to imagine how such influence could possibly have reached him. It cannot be 
proved with any degree of probability, even, that canvases of Lionardo’s had found their way to 
Mantua or Modena; still less, in spite of all the efforts of biographers, that Correggio travelled 
to Milan. And from 1500 to 1514, moreover, when alone such a journey could possibly have 
been made by him, personal intercourse would have been difficult even in that city, for Lionardo 


1 Correggio. Leipzig, 1871. 2 In 1506, not 1517, as formerly believed. 
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was living then in Florence, and came but rarely and for short periods to the Lombard Capital. 
It is almost certainly disproved, furthermore, that our master learned perspective from Melozzo d 
Forli, as was long asserted, and quite disproved that he journeyed either to Bologna or to Roni 

If we come back to facts, we must conclude that Antonio’s youth was spent between Cor- 
reggio, Mantua, and Modena, and was influenced solely by the forces these towns could brine 
to bear. General culture, including a knowledge of anatomy, he is said to have imbibed jn 
greatest part from Giambattista Lombardi, a physician who, rightly or wrongly, is supposed to 
live in the Dresden portrait called Le Médecin du Corrége. From Mantegna’s pictures he learned 
some of the magic methods of his craft; and from Lionardo’s possibly, though we cannot guess 
how, he took a similar lesson. 

While still in his teens he was back in Correggio, his education completed so far as outside 
influence composed it, his contact with the world of artists and of art forever at an end. He 
now painted the Dresden S¢. /rancis, upon which one is tempted to enlarge, showing, as it 
does, similarity with the work of his predecessors, combined with the evidence of a most 
distinct personality. The pictures still existing which are accredited to the next few years are 
of doubtful authenticity. But the year 1517 has bequeathed us the famous Marriage of St. 
Catherine. No teacher had given him further counsel, no other great man’s work a further 
inspiration. In the seclusion of his little village he had had but his own genius from which to 
learn. Yet in the S¢. Catherine all traces of imitation have disappeared, and his individual style 
is fully formed. He was not more thoroughly and exclusively Correggio when he painted the 
Dresden Notte, a few years before his death, than he was now at twenty-three, while through 
the intervening years runs the current of his lovely work, untroubled and uninfluenced by 
outward forces or by mutations in the man himself. ‘Not that there is any narrowness in 
Correggio’s art, any mannerism, any limitation to one style of subject or to one side of life; 
but the sentiment and the technical style are the same throughout, — variable, of course, in their 
manifestations, as with a great artist must be the case, but consistent with themselves throughout. 

In 1518 Correggio left his village for a somewhat wider field at Parma, probably in answer to 
a definite invitation, as important orders were at once forthcoming. Between this time and the 
year 1524 he painted his frescos in the Cloisters of San Paolo, in the Church of San Giovanni, 
and in the dome of the Cathedral. Near the latter date belong also his greatest sacred pictures, 
the Notte, the Magdalene, the Madonna della Scodella, and those of St. Sebastian, St. George, and 
St. Ferome. Married in 1519 during a visit home, his wife seems to have followed him to Parma 
only after an interval of several years. She died, most probably, in 1528; and in 1530 Correggio 
returned to his native town, and remained there during the last four years of his life. 

In this change of residence we have a most forcible proof of Correggio’s singularity among 
the great figures of his time. In Parma he had had, it is true, no equals, no rivals, almost no 
co-workers in his art; he had been out of the main current of zxsthetic influence, competition, 
and reward. But he had at least had a public of some size, imbued with the instinctive 
culture proper to all Italians of the time, and ready to give him opportunities for noble work. 
A return to Correggio was a deliberate abandoning of all such advantages, a deliberate retreat, 
in the very prime of early manhood, to the obscurity of village life and to the limitations of 
easel-painting. Such a move stands indeed in strongest contrast with the wish for full existence, 
the search for grandest opportunities, the ambitious striving with each other, the love of fame 
and favor, which mark the other artists of Correggio’s day. Nor would the singularity be lessened 
could we learn the motive of such seclusion, could we guess—I quote from his biographer — 
whether it was due to sorrow for his wife, to dislike to working on commands from others, to 
bodily weakness, or to the mental inertia that fosters a love for solitude and self. It is not 
necessary to discuss the likelihood of one such motive having worked, or of another. I wish 
only to insist on the strangeness of the fact that azy motive should have worked that way. 
Once, indeed, he was to come in contact with the great world, —when Federigo II. of Mantua 
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ordered two pictures of him as a gift for Charles V. But it was not a personal contact, in 
spite of many legends saying so. It is proved as clearly as proof is possible, that Correggio 
himself was not called to Mantua, but merely received the order, —that the Duke, who had 
probably been induced to give the commission as proper patronage to local talent, felt no 
impulse, in spite of his close friendships for other artists, to know in person a painter personally 
so obscure. And it is impossible to say for whom were originally intended the other pictures 
in the mythological series of which these two canvases for Charles V. formed a part. 

Of his further life there is nothing to relate. He died, apparently in full possession of his 
powers, at the age of forty,—a short life, yet three years longer than Raphael’s, which found 
time not only for a cycle of works still wider and more splendid than Correggio’s, but also for 
the occupations of a courtier first, and later of a veritable prince, and for the labors of an 
architect, an antiquary, and a teacher of the whole artist-generation just below him. Raphael’s 
life, Raphael’s funeral, Raphael’s tomb,—unnatural, extravagant even, as they appear to our 
non-artistic generation,—were the natural, unexaggerated tribute of his age to the endowments 
that it valued most. The unnatural, anomalous, unexpected spot to come upon in the history of 
the Renaissance, is Correggio’s grave with its wooden slab, and just “ Antonius de Allegris, 
Pictor,’ carved thereon. The unnatural, anomalous fact in the record of the tribute Italy has 
paid her sons of genius, is the fact that it was a hundred years and more before even a few 
words cut on stone replaced this first curt record. 

Nor was Correggio’s personal life more isolated than was the art which grew therefrom. We 
have seen from whom he learned all of its technics that he did not teach himself. But the men 
who thus instructed him had nothing in common with the style, the spirit, the character, the soul, 
so to speak, of his performance. Mantegna’s sculpturesque, antique gravity is as alien as is the 
subtile intellectuality of Lionardo. Two men have painted the smile of women for us, — these 
very two, Lionardo and Correggio. But in these smiles—in the smiling of the J/ona Lisa on the 
one hand, and of the Magdalene in Correggio’s St. Ferome, let us say, on the other hand — we 
do but have a type of the antipodal contrast between the hands that wrought them. 

Distinct from the work of his predecessors, Correggio’s art was equally distinct from the work 
of his contemporaries. It is not included in any school, but must be studied by and in itself. 
Can this be said of any of his contemporaries? The four great Venetians are blossoms of the 
same stock, and one must see them—Giorgione, and Titian, and Veronese, and Tintoret—side by 
side and many times, and in the company of all their teachers, before one can appreciate their 
similarity of nature and their variations in development. So the Tuscans must be looked at in 
groups if the outline of each is to gain its full distinctness. But in Parma no juxtaposition would 
aid us,— would serve as a test of style or power. We come north, and have imbibed enough 
of the Florentine spirit, or west, and remember enough of the Venetian method, to answer for 
all the gauging we can here do with outside measurements, to reveal the vast and generic differ- 
ences which mark Correggio off from all the schools. It is a distinct phase of art development, 
and a phase of primary importance, that we find in Parma. But it is contained in this one man 
alone. Parmegianino’s is the only name to cite as that of a disciple, and Parmegianino was not 
so much a scholar to be influenced by Correggio as a tool to be employed by him. There is 
no comparison possible between the two; when the follower’s work is to be distinguished from 
the teacher’s, it is simply a weak dilution thereof. The hand that executed was at times the 
pupil’s; the nature that expressed itself was the master’s in all cases. The immense influence 
Correggio has undoubtedly exercised on later art—an influence wider than that exerted by any 
other man, not excepting Michelangelo—should not blind us to the fact that it was a posthu- 
mous, a long posthumous influence,—that it was exercised by his pictures only, and not by his 
instructions to a younger generation. The so-called school of Parma is but Correggio himself, 
the scale of his own perfections, the test of all possible achievement in his own line. 


M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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NEW ETCHINGS BY KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN. 








F the reader will compare the etching by Mr. Kruseman Van Elten, On the 
Housatonic, herewith published, with his Ox the Shepang River, published 
in this REVIEW just one year ago (in September, 1880), he cannot fail to 
notice the technical advance made by the artist in the interval. Mr. Van 
Elten has not, indeed, changed his artistic character,—he has not grown 
bolder or more suggestive; but he has gained greater command over his 





resources, he handles the needle more delicately, and the discrepancy be- 
tween overbitten foregrounds and forcibly subdued backgrounds, which was pointed out in his 
earlier plates, has disappeared. Hence their “tonality” is more complete, and the effect is 
more harmonious and pleasing. 

To the list previously published the following plates are to be added, as the result of the 


last twelvemonth’s labor: — 


The Old House on the Hilltop. "Etched August, 1880.— Size of etched surface: Breadth, 7}"; 
height, 44”. 
A Bit of Country Life. Etched January, 1881.— Etched surface: b. 8y°5"; h. 43". 


In the Grove. Etched February, 1881.— Etched surface: b. 93"; h. 6}". 
The Mountain Road. ¥tched February, 1881. — Etched surface: b. 9;°5"; h. 64". 
Noon. Etched March, 1881. — Etched surface: b. 975-"; h. 6,5". 


On the Housatonic. Etched March, 1881.— Etched surface: b. 83"; h. 442". Published herewith. 
Lily Pond, Ellenville. Etched April, 1881. — Size of plate: b. 85"; h. 5y7¢". 


All these plates are signed K. van Elten. The sizes here given were kindly supplied by 
Mr. Van Elten, from measurements taken some time ago,—the plates being out of his and my 
reach at this writing, 
opinion, /x the Grove, The Mountain Road, and On the Housatonic are the best of the etchings 


above enumerated. 





and may not, therefore, be absolutely correct. In the artist's own 


“Of late,” writes Mr. Van Elten from his summer home, in a letter just received, “I feel 
much interested in etching directly from nature. I have done three plates, and propose to do 
several more this summer. I expect to gain more benefit by etching from nature than by my 
practising in the studio. At the same time I enjoy it.” We shall most likely have to restrain 


our Curiosity to see impressions from these plates, until the return of the artist to the city in 
the late fall. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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JEAN LOUIS HAMON. 





CURIOUS phenomenon in the history of art is 

the sudden appearance of a genius belonging, 
by instinct, development, and result, to some re- 
mote or foreign condition. The most robust mani- 
festations of the creative spirit sometimes spring 
from absolutely effete and nerveless conditions of 
life, and, on the other hand, the rudest soil and the 
coarsest surroundings may produce a genius of the 
most delicate and refined order. The history of 
modern art offers no more marked illustration of this 
than the career of Hamon. A Breton peasant boy, he 
was born with the soul of a Greek, and a Greek of 
Southern Italy. Pompeii itself might have owned him 
for a son, revealing as he did by instinct the inmost 
secrets of that rare and delicate flower of classicism. 

Jean Louis Hamon was the son of a shoemaker 
in the village of Plouha, in Brittany, where he was 
born in the year 1821. The priesthood, for which he 
was destined, being distasteful to him, he ran away 
from the seminary at which he had been entered, and 
went to Paris, where he arrived when he was nine- 
teen years of age, penniless and barefoot, but deter- 
mined to become a painter. He began his studies 





JEAN Louis HAmon. 


E s;RAVE sy s ° SSON.— TF a f i 
NGRAVED BY W. B. CLOSSON FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. under Paul Delaroche, but made so little progress 


that he was the byword and the butt of his fellow-students, who regarded his dogged persever- 
ance as the obstinacy of stupidity, and advised him to go back to Brittany and make shoes for 
a living. His early years of study were signalized by great privation and bitter struggle for 
bare existence. Hamon’s highest ambition as a neophyte was to study with Ingres; but he was 
repulsed by the painter on account of what the latter considered the young Breton’s absolute 
lack of talent, and Hamon’s instruction from him was limited to a careful study of his works, 
for which he entertained a lifelong admiration, while heartily detesting Ingres personally. This 
feeling arose from the refusal of Ingres to sign a petition for a pension, accorded to deserving 
young painters by the department in which Hamon’s native village was situated. Ingres con- 
sidered him below the level of ability required to merit the pension, but he at length received 
it without his assistance. 

From the atelier of Paul Delaroche, Hamon passed into that of Gleyre, whom he resembled 
in poetic feeling, and in the vivacity, freshness, and delicate grace of his Greek sentiment, 
as distinguished from the lifeless classicism of various contemporary painters. He was first 
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La CoMEDIE HuMAINE.— By J. L. Hamon. 


represented at the Salon in 1848 by two canvases of no great merit. At this time he began to 
work for the porcelain manufactory of Sévres. He entered the field of decoration, and painted 
fans, boxes, and potteries, which were highly valued, and led the way to his success in a loftier 
form of art. The following year three of his pictures were admitted to the Salon, and from 
that time his reputation was continually on the increase. His popular success dates from the 
production of the picture J/a Sewur n'y est pas, which was purchased by Napoleon III., a some- 
what vulgar art critic. It procured for him the medal which his far greater work, the Comédie 
Humaine had failed to win in the exhibition of the previous year. This is a striking instance 
of the unhappy truth, so often realized by artists of every kind, that the work into which have 
passed thought, aspiration, brain, and heart, all the noblest expression of concentrated and 
mature genius, may utterly fail of comprehension and appreciation, while some slight and paltry 
piece de circonstance, to which the creator attaches but slight importance, may receive unbounded 
applause from the vulgar element, which, after all, makes up the larger part of an artist's 
audience. Ja Swur n'y est pas belongs to a large class of pictures painted by Hamon, possibly 
from motives of expediency, or at least in that lower mood of genius which leads an artist who 
has once found his market to work with the end of satisfying popular demand. The picture 
represents two little children concealing their elder sister from the eyes of her lover. Charming 
and graceful as it is, and one of the best examples of that peculiar phase of Hamon’s genius, it 
is, after all, only a higher form of the tad/eau de genre. Children with dolls, children with their 
mothers, children grouped about a broken statue, though treated with grace and tenderness, and 
possessing the ideal quality of amoriut of Pompeii rather than modern French children, were 
hardly the conceptions upon which to base the painter’s claims to genius. On the other hand, 
his Comédie Humaine, slighted by the jury of the Salon, establishes him incontestably in all 
impartial minds as a genius of a far higher rank than his contemporaries accorded him. The 
picture was greatly undervalued by the art critics of the day. The centre of the canvas is 
occupied by the TZhédtre Guignol, or puppet-show, still seen on the Champs Elysées. The 
puppets are Minerva, Bacchus, and Cupid. A group of children sits gazing at the show from 
a stone bench. Among them is placed an old man, evidently Socrates. On the right, looking 
at the small theatre with profound attention, are the poets of the world, among them Homer, 
Dante, and Virgil. Their stern figures are relieved by the delicate grace of women and children 
of that half classic, half modern type peculiar to Hamon. On the left are grouped philosophers 
and warriors. Diogenes, with his tub, holding his lantern so that its light may fall on the stage, 
is the most conspicuous figure of the group at the extreme left, which balances that on the 
extreme right, — Homer led by a child, and a tragic poet, probably AEschylus. Taking payment 
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for the puppet- 
show is a figure 
standing near the 
booth, which, at 
the first glance, 
appears that of 
an old woman, 
but adroitly hints 
at the priesthood 
and the Church, 
as conceived by 
the atheistic mind 
of the painter. 
The composition 
is excellent, the 
coloring fresh, and 
the subtle satire 
of the conception 
gives the picture 
that literary qual- 
ity which, though 
little valued by 
artists, is an im- 
portant factor in 
the permanent in- 
terest of a work to 
the world at large. 
The Escamoteur, 
or  mountebank, 
another important 
work, treats with 
equally fine satiric 
sentiment a similar 
problem of human 
life. The mounte- 
bank stands _be- 
fore his conjuring- 
table, showing a 





puppet, in the 


Group FROM “LA COoMEDIE HUMAINE.” 


shape of a demon 
springing from a Drawn By T. W. DEWING. — AFTER HAMON. 

box, to a group of wondering women and children. The heads of the latter are of especial 
loveliness. The women, with their statuesque draperies, wreathed and hooded heads, and classic 
repose, contrast finely with the homely realism of the conjurer’s figure, with its wrinkled limbs, 
face, and throat, and oratorical attitude. Behind him is a rude cupboard, upon which stands the 
earthen brazier, with the soup-pot and skillet. Some plates, a large loaf of bread with a knife 
thrust into it, and an unfinished stocking and ball of yarn, occupy the remaining space, while 
above, attached to a post, is a large placard advertising rat-powder, with dead rats hanging from 
the cross-bars on either side. A horn is suspended from a nail over the soup-pot, an owl is 
perched above the placard, and 


a long reed curves toward the top of the picture,—an effective 
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L’EsCAMOTEUR. — By J. L. HAmon. 


touch of composition, since it balances the telescope of the star-gazer at the extreme right of 
the canvas. This figure forms one of a group offsetting that of the women and children. Two 
philosophers walk apart, in deep thought. A priest, rod in hand, pores over his breviary as he 
follows a company of young seminarists. The satire of the conception is heightened and _ the 
composition strengthened by the presence of an ancient beldam, presumably the mountebank’s 
wife, in nightcap and tattered gown, with a knitting-needle thrust in her hair, who extends her 
tambourine to the group of women, while glancing contemptuously at the philosophers and 
sages. This realistic figure, so adroitly placed between the two classically treated groups, gives 
the keynote to the significance of the picture. 

Les Muses & Pompeii, representing the Muses sorrowing over the unearthed city, shows the 
painter in his most ideal mood. The attitudes are full of grace, and the heads of nobility and 
sentiment. Another work of the purest Pompeiian feeling is La Boutique a Quatre Sous, —two 
maidens choosing small statues from the stock of a merchant who stands behind his display of 
wares. It is a remarkable realization of that genre side of classic life typified by the gay 
Roman watering-place. The female heads and draperies are especially noteworthy as examples 
of Hamon’s peculiar modern quality, even in the rendering of the antique. His classic feeling 
was not the severe Greek of Athens and the time of Pericles, but the gay and joyous Greek of 
the descendants of that Atneas who wandered towards the setting sun. His draperies are 
modern garments arranged in the classic manner, his heads the small, delicate heads of young 
girls of Paris, made Greek by the touch of a skilful hand. 

L’ Atelier du Statuaire offers an excellent example of this method, here hardly as successful 
as elsewhere. In the figure of La Fardiniére, while the drapery is distinctively modern, the 
treatment is of the simplest classic order, the folds being laid in straight lengths. In the Fleur 
des Champs the accessories of the picture are better worthy attention than the figure, the grace 
of the drapery being offset by the weak drawing of the head. Hamon was not altogether above 
reproach in his drawing, but his floating draperies—as in the three figures in La Promenade, 
and in the charming figure of La Fermiére—are generally extremely well handled. 

Hamon’s decorative pictures are widely known and reproduced. He had full consciousness 
of the decorative value of flowers and shrubs, and employed them largely and effectively as 
accessories. In the Comédie Humaine straight, small-leaved stems spring up at the feet of the 
philosophers and warriors, and a naked child extends a vine branch with grapes upon it, against 
the blank wall of the booth, to be grasped by the prostrate puppet Bacchus,—an effective 
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touch both of satire and com- 
position. The Aurore contains 
admirable leafage, though the 
figure is weak and insipid. The 
Crépuscule, a girlish hooded figure 
floating over a field of poppies, 
is charming in sentiment and 
execution. One of the painter’s 
most original decorative works 
is L’Automne, exhibited not long 
ago in Boston,—a floating fe- 
male figure, with wings above its 
temples, hiding its eyes with one 
hand, while in the other it holds 
an extinguisher, with which it is 
about to cover a large white 
rose, the last left on a stalk 
from which the leaves are drop- 
ping. An amorino is putting 
out the flowers on another spray 
with a smaller extinguisher. The 
absolute simplicity of the treat- 
ment heightens the beauty of 
the idea. Another charming ex- 
ample of Hamon has also been 
recently seen in Boston,—a field 
of cabbages, each enfolding a 
child, after the French nursery 
legend that children grow in 
cabbages, while an angel in a 
blue robe, with a gold _ band 
about his head, sits among them 
watching their growth. By the 
side of the angel is a small gold 
watering-pot. Behind him is an 
horizon line of sea, and an in- 
stance of Hamon’s skill in com- 
position is the harmony between 
the straight lines of the water- 
ing-pot and those of the sea. 
Hamon’s peculiar arrangement of 





FIGURE FROM “L’ATELIER DU STATUAIRE.” his figures gives his pictures a 
decorative quality apart from 

DRAWN BY T. W. Dewinc.— AFTER HAMON. es A . 
their intention. As a colorist he 
was regarded by his contemporary critics as feeble and vaporous. But in color, as well as in 

drawing, he showed himself thoroughly consistent with the classic character of his subjects. 
Hamon’s genius belonged to that order which rarely meets with recognition during its life- 
time. To his contemporary critics he appeared only a graceful and pleasing artist, to be 
dismissed with a few words. He was for a long time rightly appreciated only by his brother 
painters, and by an eclectic circle of lovers of art. Hamon himself suffered intensely from the 
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disposition on the part of the public to underrate his value, and to accept his least worthy 
productions, while tacitly rejecting his best conceptions. Especially in his later years did this 
feeling gain upon him. The very refinement and delicacy of his work probably contributed to 
the delay in its acceptance at its proper value. The public saw in him only a clever genre 
painter, long after he had proved himself a living ideal of classic grace. In his best moods 
Hamon worked for something higher than mere popularity, and received his reward at the hands 
of the few choice souls who look beyond the judgment of the crowd to the mainspring of an 
artist’s genius. Even since his death, in 1874, Hamon’s reputation has increased so slowly as 
to astonish his admirers, and it is doubtful whether his audience will ever be much larger, since 
he appeals to the highest instincts of art and the most delicate and elevated form of the 
imagination. The enthusiasm of the vulgar will never be the reward of the artist’s lifetime of 
toil; but he can well dispense with it. Personally he was full of gayety and charming frankness 
and humor, with an undercurrent of that bitterness common to all men of unrecognized genius. 
His appearance always retained much of the Breton peasant. His eyes seemed looking towards 
far horizons, his forehead was full of thought and imagination, the lower part of his face was 
concealed by a heavy beard and moustache. 

One of the peculiarities of Hamon’s genius is this, that it united the most delicate and 
feminine qualities with the most robust and masculine, the most ideal with the most realistic. 
It is difficult to believe that the satire and vigor of the Comédie Humaine and the exquisite 
tenderness and melancholy of L’Automne were the outgrowth of one mind, the production of 
one hand,—that the lofty poetry of Les Muses a Pompeii and the sturdy realism of the figures 
of L’Escamoteur and his wife could have been generated in the same brain. Taken as a whole, 
Hamon, while rising but rarely to those heights of robustness attained by certain members of 
the school to which he belongs, may be regarded, for the consistency and purity of his classic 
feeling, as one of the most important developments of that vital manifestation of modern French 
art, —the Neo-Grec. 


CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 





TWILIGHT. 
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WENTZEL JAMITZER. 


WENTZEL JAMITZERS ENTWURFE ZU PRACHTGEFASSEN 
IN SILBER UND GOLD.— Photolithographische Nach- 
bildungen von Kantenseter u. Haas in Niirnberg he- 
rausgegeben von R. BERGAU.— Berlin: Verlag von 
Paul Bette. [No date.] 


HE present work is one of those collections of 
reproductions of old engravings representing 
ornamental designs and art-industrial objects, 
of which quite a number have appeared of late 

years, especially in France and in Belgium. These col- 
lections are the result of the reawakened interest in the 
work of our forefathers. The study of the objects actually 
executed by them has made us desirous to utilize also the 
drawings and engravings which served them as patterns ; 
but as these are rapidly absorbed by the rich private col- 
lectors, who pay comparatively fabulous prices for the rare 
specimens which have come down to us, the idea very 
naturally suggested itself to employ the modern reproduc- 
tive processes, whose basis is photography, in multiplying 
the old originals, so that they might again be more gener- 
ally available. ‘ These reproductions,” says Mr. Bergau, 
“are intended to answer the same purpose to-day which 
the originals themselves answered in times gone by. They 
are to be introduced into museums and schools, and into 
the workshops of artists, artisans, and manufacturers, and 
they are to be to all of us an example and a precept.” 
There is at once an advantage and a possible danger in 
such endeavors. It goes without saying that much profit 
is to be derived from historical studies, even by the artist ; 
but the danger lies near that he will degenerate into a 
mere copyist if he is brought up on examples and pre- 
cepts. This is a danger, however, which can arise only 
out of the wrong use of the facilities offered, and does not 
in any way detract from the pleasure to be derived from 
them. 

Wentzel Jamitzer (or Jamnitzer), b. 1508, d. 1585, whose 
designs for vessels in silver and gold —if we accept Mr. 
Bergau’s conclusions —are here placed before the public, 
was the most celebrated of the Nuremberg goldsmiths of 
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the sixteenth century. He was the author of the cele- 
brated Merkel table ornament, which formed one of the 
attractions of the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg at the 
time the introductory notice to these plates was written, 
but which has since been sold to the Baron Charles von 
Rothschild, at the price of about $160,000. The de- 
signs reproduced by Mr. Bergau are divided into three 
series :— A, 33 drawings, supposed to have been engraved 
by Jamitzer himself; B, 67 drawings, etched by Virgil 
Solis, presumably from designs by Jamitzer; and C, 9 
woodcuts, for which the master furnished the drawings. 
Wentzel Jamitzer’s name will be looked for in vain in most 
of the handbooks for collectors of engravings, dictionaries 
of engravers, etc., and where it does occur only one etch- 
ing of an ornamental subject will be found credited to him. 
From the careful investigation and comparison of all the 
known works of Jamitzer, Mr. Bergau has, however, come 
to the conclusion, that the engravings hitherto credited to 
the “ Master of 1551” are not only executed from Jami- 
tzer’s designs, but were actually engraved by him, and in 
this opinion he is upheld by several other authorities. If 
this conclusion should find general acceptance, the “ Mas- 
ter of 1551” will have to be struck from the list of en- 
gravers, while Jamitzer’s @uvre will be correspondingly 
enlarged. The designs attributed to him (A, 1-33) are 
certainly worthy of his name, showing great facility of 
invention and much elegance of form, although coupled 
already with that tendency toward exuberance and gro- 
tesqueness so characteristic of the later German Renais- 
sance. The second series of designs (B, 1-67), which 
have heretofore been held to have been not only etched, 
but also invented, by Virgil Solis, whose monogram they 
bear, are attributed to Jamitzer—so far as the original 
designs are concerned — by Mr. Bergau, because the spirit 
in which they are conceived and the forms of their details 
point to that master “ with absolute decision.” It is open 
to doubt whether this opinion will find universal following. 
To an unprejudiced observer it would rather seem as if 
these designs showed evident traces of having been exe- 
cuted by various hands of very widely differing artistic 
qualities, for while many of them may really be said to 
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have been conceived in the spirit of Jamitzer, there are 
others so clumsy in form and so baroque in idea as to 
seem utterly unworthy of the delicate fancy of the great 
Nuremberg goldsmith. This is notably true of B 1 to 4 
and 44 to 67. 

The shortcomings of the reproductions are excused by 
the author of the text, as being the result of inequality in 
the condition of the originals. They are largely due, how- 
ever, to the nature of the process chosen. Had the plates 
been reproduced by the phototype process, as it has been 
developed wellnigh to perfection in the United States, the 
result would undoubtedly have been greatly superior. But 
even so we must thank Mr. Bergau and his publisher for 
having put within our reach these copies of originals which 


are almost unattainable. 
S. R. KOEHLER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MeEmotIR OF SETH W. CHENEY, ARTIST. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1881. 144 pp. § plates. 8vo. 


LTHOUGH no author’s name appears, we com- 
mit no impropriety in saying that this memorial 
is from the pen of the artist’s wife, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, whose Gleanings in the Fields of 

Art we noticed in the July number of the AMERICAN ART 
Review. But we do feel some hesitancy in bringing the 
Memoir itself to the attention of the public; for it is of 
such a private, personal character, that it seems not in- 
tended for the common eye. It is one of those books that 
should bear upon its title-page, “ Printed for private distri- 
bution among the family and intimate friends”; then we 
should feel that it had the proper veil thrown over it, and it 
would be read only by those of the inner circle. As this, 
however, is not the case, we will deal with it as gently as 
though it were. 

Seth Cheney was a man of sensitive, refined, and deli- 
cate nature, and these are the qualities he threw into the 
beautiful crayon heads by which he is so well known. He 
was born, November 26th, 1810, near South Manchester, 
Conn., and here he prematurely died, on the roth of Sep- 
tember, 1856. He was a younger brother of Mr. John 
Cheney, still living in serene old age, whose poetical and 
feeling work with the graver helped much to make the 
American annuals of twoscore years ago famous on both 
sides of the water, so that these ephemera became the ad- 
mitted equals of the English issues. Seth Cheney began 
his art life as an engraver with Oliver Pelton, in Boston, and 
produced his first plate in 1830. Soon after, he accepted 
the position of Curator of the casts and pictures belonging 
to the Athenzeum, in order that he might have better op- 
portunity for study, which office he retained until the 
spring of 1833, when he joined his brother in Paris. There 
are not more than half a dozen plates (excepting the out- 
lines from Allston), all small book work, bearing S. W. 
Cheney’s name. They are nicely done, but those that we 
have seen do not bear comparison with the work of Mr. 
John Cheney. While in Paris, Seth Cheney studied in the 
atelier of Isabey and De la Roche, but his health, which 
had always been feeble, suffered so severely under the 
Strain that it was determined he should return home. He 
subsequently tried his hand at farming in the West, and 
later joined his other brothers in the business of silk 
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culture, which was afterwards abandoned for the more 
profitable manufacture of sewing-silk, an industry that has 
yielded large profit to those engaged in it. 

It was not until his thirtieth year that Seth Cheney 
began drawing those fascinating crayon portraits already 
mentioned. He had a special charm in the delineation of 
children and young girls, whose purity and artless beauty, 
appealing so directly to his soul, he could transfix to the 
paper with matchless success. He tried his hand at paint- 
ing, and also made an attempt at sculpture, while outside 
of art he showed considerable mechanical ingenuity. But 
his true art.work was with the crayon, and he will always 
be remembered by his productions in this line. There is 
a carbon photographic portrait of the artist, from a draw- 
ing by Kimberly, after a small daguerrotype, for a frontis- 
piece to the volume, and there are two other carbon photo- 
graphs and two heliotypes, from drawings by Mr. Cheney, 
but they do not seem to us to convey the full value of his 
work, — not as well, indeed, as the plates engraved from 
his drawings by his brother John. 

Mrs. Cheney, in the preparation of the A/emoir, has 
drawn largely upon her husband’s letters and journals. 
The book would be more useful if it had an index ap- 
pended. 

CHARLES HENRY HART. 


ETCHING. 


THE ETCHER’S HANDBOOK. By PHILIP GILBERT HA- 
MERTON, Author of Etching and Etchers. Giving an 
Account of the Old Processes and of Processes recently 
discovered. Illustrated by the Author. Third Edition. 
Revised and Augmented. Charles Roberson & Co., 
99 Long Acre, London. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
U.S.A. 1881. 


aR. HAMERTON’S Handbook is so well known 
by this time that it is entirely unnecessary to 
give an opinion as to its general merits. Suffice 
it to say, therefore, that the changes in this third 
edition consist principally in the elimination of controver- 
sial matter (Chapter XVIII, Vulgar Errors about Etch- 
ing, of the first edition) and the addition of several new 
chapters on Mixed Processes, The Roller, etc., together 
with occasional changes and emendations in the chapters 
which remain. Concerning the elimination of controver- 
sial matter, Mr. Hamerton says in his new Preface: 
* This was useful in its own time, when we had to contend 
against much prejudice for the restoration of etching to its 
proper place amongst the fine arts, but to-day, when the 
victory is won, we may drop controversy altogether, and for 
my part I gladly do so. It has been one of the greatest 
satisfactions of my life to see etching resume its place in 
the world of art.” One of the most important additions 
will be found on page 43: —“ The Dutch mordant is best 
when made freshly every time it is wanted, and not kept in 
stock. If left to freeze in winter, it loses its strength.” 
This is in direct contradiction to Mr. Hamerton’s former 
advice to “make a good quantity of this mordant at once, 
so as always to have a plentiful supply by you,” as given in 
the second edition of his Etching and Etchers. 1 owe it 
to the readers of my edition of Lalanne to call attention to 
this change here, as, on the strength of Mr. Hamerton’s 
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authority, 1 copied his former directions into the book 
named. (See p. 67, note 16.) 

It is curious that a writer so well informed in the his- 
tory of etching as the author of this Handbook should 
allow the following sentence to stand: —“It is only, | 
believe, since photographers took to using flat trays for 
baths that etchers have learned to use them also.” I 
pointed out the erroneousness of this opinion in the first 
number of this REvIEW (see p. 6). To the authority 
there cited might have been added Meynier, Axn/ettuny 
sur Aetzkunst, Hof, 1804, who figures the tray on Plate II, 
Fig. 6, and describes it on p. 17. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 


—=@——— 


ART AND THE FASHIONS. 


BEAUTY IN Dress. By Miss OAKEY. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1881. 196 pp. 1I2mo. 


SEW who have considered the subject from any 
Te \s 
a 





but a strictly dressmaker’s point of view can 
REGS) doubt that other things beside the decrees of 
fashion—that certain esthetic principles — may 
be and should be consulted in the dress of at least the 
female part of the race. The opposite sex is forever twit- 
ting women with their devotion to fashion, and custom, and 
precedent, — with their slavish adherence to the dogmas of 
shopkeepers, and mantuamakers, and leaders of society. 
There is injustice in this, and something more than a want 
of grace when we consider the source from which it comes, 
— when we reflect that men’s costumes are far more cast- 
iron in their laws, and far more strictly and universally 
adopted, than are those of women. There has never been 
a time, even when the dictates of fashion have seemed to 
be most rigidly enforced, when women were not allowed a 
far greater limit of variation than is ever claimed by the 
trousered sex. At the present time, moreover, there is a 
peculiar liberty allowed, and even encouraged by fashion 
itself. Never within the memory of living women have 
sartorial laws been so flexible ; never has it been possible 
for a woman to dress so entirely to suit her appearance 
and her taste. From foot-gear to head-gear there is not 
an article of the toilette which may not be almost indefi- 
nitely modified without seeming “out of fashion.” More 
than this, there has been growing up in society of late a 
distinct preference for artistic and individual modes. To 
be eccentric, with a pleasing eccentricity, may now be a 
woman’s highest claim to be called well-dressed. The 
mania for “esthetic” attire, caricatured in Punch, has, in 
its quieter manifestations, been productive of immense 
good to the collective appearance of the sex. Miss Oakey’s 
little book comes, therefore, at a favorable moment. It 
contains many good suggestions, and enforces some ad- 
mirable precepts. The chief impression left by its perusal 
is, however, one of dissatisfaction. It is incomplete and 
fragmentary. Perhaps, however, in the nature of things it 
would be impossible to treat the subject otherwise than 
with judicious hints, which may do good if they fall upon 
favorable ground. 

The best part of the volume is that which analyzes the 
different combinations of color and form that go to make 
the physical variations of the race, and which points out 
what colors best suit each type. The conclusions arrived 
at seem usually right, though they are at least open to dis- 





cussion in several instances. The difficulty in the way of 
their doing much practical good lies in the difficulty of 
their application. It is hard to legislate well for classes 
when classes can barely be said to exist, when —as with 
some grammatical rules — the exceptions and subvariations 
far outnumber the strictly conformant types. Every woman 
is in herself a peculiar type. In attempting to find her 
place in a general class (even though broadly defined as 
the classes are in Miss Oakey’s book), and to dress herself 
in accordance with the rules prescribed therefor, she may 
go further wrong than in adjusting her toilette by empirical 
reference to the looking-glass and to the verdicts of impar- 
tial friends. One point, however, is well worthy of notice 
in this part of Miss Oakey’s volume, — the assertion that 
black is not a color that can be creditably, or even safely, 
worn by every woman. The practical advantages of black 
clothes as such, and the fact of their comparative quiet- 
ness of effect, has brought them into more general favor 
than they deserve. With her treatment of the color ques- 
tion I have noted much the best part of Miss Oakey’s 
book. Of cut and line and general propriety of effect she 
has not much to say that is unfamiliar to the average shop- 
ping woman. Those who transgress the very elementary 
principles she here lays down must be so devoid of percep- 
tive qualities as to be unable to derive any profit from any 
teaching. One may take exception, by the way, to the 
author’s preference for colored shoes. 

Miss Oakey’s book, in conclusion, cannot fail to do some 
good by turning women’s minds to think of the subtile, yet 
important relations of color in costume, even though it 
does not furnish many precepts which may safely be fol- 
lowed out of hand. That this last is the case ensues, | 
must repeat, rather from the nature of the subject than 
from any incompetence on the author’s part to treat it 
with ability. What Miss Oakey might have accom- 
plished, however, is a better arrangement of her little 
book. Faults of construction and sequence and logical 
connection are almost unpardonable in so small and simple 
a volume. 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 


Mr. H. A. ROTHERMEL, of St. Louis, Mo., proposes to 
publish a monthly illustrated magazine, entitled Art and 
Music. “The art magazines of the East,” says the pro- 
spectus, “while of great value in themselves, as reflectors 
of the course of events in Europe and on the Atlantic coast, 
are not sufficiently broad in scope to satisfy the needs of 
the whole country.” The publisher promises “to make 
good this shortcoming in a monthly magazine, which shall 
rival any of its Eastern cotemporaries, both in the quality 
of its reading matter and illustrations, and in the excellence 
of its musical columns.” 

Mr. CHARLES H. Moore’s series of five plates, exe- 
cuted in etching and mezzotint, after the manner of Tur- 
ner’s Liber Studiorum, and issued by the Harvard Art 
Club, has been completed. The plates are,—1. Zhe Vil- 
lage of Simplon; 2. Gathering Storm, Simplon; 3. Old 
Door-Way, Venice; 4. Florence, from near San Miniato ; 
5. On the Lagune, Venice. The series may be had of Mr. 
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Oscar F. Allen, Cambridge Savings Bank, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr. S. A. SCHOFF is engraving on steel, and Messrs. 
John A. Lowell & Co., 21 Exchange Place, Boston, are 
about to publish, 7e Bathers, by the late W. M. Hunt, 
from the original in the possession of Mr. Charles Fair- 
child. This plate is to be the first of a series of high- 
grade engravings to be issued by the Messrs. Lowell. It 
may be open to doubt whether the choice of the picture, 
owing to its peculiarities of execution, which are the very 
reverse of those characteristic of the pictures usually se- 
lected by the great burinists, was a wise one ; but, however 
difficult the task, all those who know Mr. Schoff’s work 
will know also that it rests in good hands. 

Mr. THomas L. WINTHROP’s articles on Old English 
Porcelain, originally written for this REVIEW, will be issued 
in pamphlet form by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. 


FOREIGN. 


Messrs. G. BELL & Sons are about to publish an his- 
torical catalogue of the pictures in the Royal Collection at 
Hampton Court, with notes by Mr. E. Law. The re- 
searches among the inventories, back to the time of Henry 
VIII., have resulted in the identification of most of the 
pictures, and in fixing the names of the artists to whom 
they are ascribed. 

Mr. G. E. STREET, the well-known architect, is about 
to publish, through Mr. Murray, a work on Zhe Rise of 
Styles in Architecture. 

Mr. FAGAN’S numerous fac-similes of stamped or writ- 
ten marks used by English and foreign collectors of prints 
and drawings will shortly be published in a volume, under 
the title of Collectors’ Marks. The book will give the 
dates at which many of the works bearing these signatures 
have been sold, and the total sums realized at the sales. 
Before proceeding further, Mr. Fagan will be thankful to 
those who have made similar gatherings of marks, and will 
aid in producing as complete a series of such examples as 
possible, if they will forward their marks to him at Club 
Chambers, 207 Piccadilly, W. — 7he Atheneum. 

Mk. FISHER is (according to the A¢hene@um) preparing 
in the British Museum a catalogue raisonné of the engrav- 
ings of the early chasers in niello, and of the works of the 
painter-engravers of the primary period of the art. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, Mr. Fisher has also under- 
taken to write a preparatory essay on the subject of the 
catalogue. 

M. TERRIEN DE LA COUPERIE is preparing, at the invi- 
tation of the Committee of Council on Education, a History 
of Chinese Art, which will form one of the series to which 
Dr. Birdwood’s excellent manual on Indian arts belongs. 
— The Academy. 

M. C. FONTAINE-BoRGEL, of Geneva, has printed an 
interesting monograph on the artist Louis August Brun, a 
native of Rolle, on the Lake of Geneva, who was attached 
to the court of Louis XVI. as court painter. He after- 
wards became Maire of Versoix, in the department of 
!'Ain. The book is said to be enriched with some hitherto 
unknown details concerning the Revolution period and the 
Bonapartes. As it is not to come into the book trade, a 
copy of it can only be obtained by application to the author, 
at 15 Cornavin, in Geneva. — 7he Academy. 

M. Victor Gay is about to publish, through M. Tar- 
dieu, Paris, a Glossaire A rchéologiqgue du Moyen-Age et de 
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la Renaissance. The subjects embraced will be literature, 
art, science, manners and customs, and folk-lore, and the 
work wil be fully illustrated. 

M. Hayez, of Brussels, has published a monograph on 
Bernard van Orley, by M. Alphonse Wauters, reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Royal Belgian Academy. 

Mr. E. A. FREEMAN, who, according to 7he Academy, 
starts for America on Sept. 27th, and will deliver his 
first lecture in Boston on Oct. 17th, has in press an illus- 
trated work, entitled Sketches from the Subject and Neigh- 
bor Lands of Venice, which will form a companion volume 
to his previously published A/zstorical and Architectural 
Sketches, chiefly Italian. ‘We believe,” adds the paper 
just quoted, “that the illustrations will be found more sat- 
isfactory than in the former volume.” 

A NEw MAGAZINE, to answer the wants of amateurs 
in constructive and decorative art, is to be published by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co. 

AN ALBUM OF THE CERTOSA NEAR PAVIA, consisting 
of twenty photographs by R. Noack, of Genoa, has lately 
been published by M. Theod. Schiiller, of Leipsic. It 
contains three general views of this splendid example of 
the early Renaissance, and a large number of details of the 
ornamentation. 

Pror. W. LuBKE’s Geschichte der Renaissance in 
Deutschland (Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert) is now pub- 
lishing in a second edition, revised and considerably en- 
larged in text as well as in illustrations. 

THE AUSTRIAN MUSEUM FOR ART AND INDUSTRY, at 
Vienna, has begun the publication, under the editorship of 
Prof. H. Herdtle, of a work on French furniture of the 
Renaissance, from specimens mostly in its own possession. 
There will be three or four parts, of six sheets each. The 
objects represented are given in one fifth of their actual 
size, with all necessary details, so that the plates will be of 
use to the practical cabinet-maker. 

Mr. G. Hirtu, of Leipsic, announces that he is pre- 
pared to furnish Nagler’s Die Monogrammisten, continued 
by Andresen and Clauss, in nine parts, at ten marks the 
part, the whole work to be delivered by Jan. Ist, 1882. A 
new (sixth) volume, containing indices, additions, and cor- 
rections, as well as the purely emblematic marks, not 
accompanied by letters, is in preparation. 

Dr. W. Bope has just published, through the “ Gesell- 
schaft fiir Vervielfaltigende Kunst,” at Vienna, an illus- 
trated work, entitled Rembrandt’s friiheste Thatigkeit — 
Der Kiinstler in seiner Vaterstadt Leiden. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN. 


Appott, C. C., M.D. Primitive industry; or, illustrations of the 
handiwork in stone, bone, and clay, of the native races of the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of America. Salem, Mass: G. A. Bates. 1881. 
v + 560 pp. Illustr. 8vo. Cloth, $3. y 

Pennsylvania Museum, The, and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 
— Guide to the Museum. — Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park [Phila- 
delphia]. 1881. 13 pp. Small 8vo. , 

Pennsylvania Museum, The, and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 
— Report of the proceedings at the closing exercises of the School 
for the year ending June 4th, 1881.— Memorial Hall, Fairmount 
Park [Philadelphia]. 1881. 18 pp. 8vo. : 

RAWLINSON, G. The five great monarchies of the ancient eastern 
world; or, the history, geography, and antiquities of Chaldea, As- 
syria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia; coll. and illustrated from an- 
cient and modern sources. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1881. 
3 vols. xxi + 590, vii + 580, vii + 567 pp. Maps and illustr. 8vo. 
Cloth, $9. 
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Ricu, ANTHONY. Dictionary of Roman and Greek antiquities; with 
nearly 2,000 engr. on wood, from ancient originals, illustrative of the 
industrial arts and social life of the Greeks and Romans. New York: 
Appleton. 1381. 756pp. 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

SMITHMEYER, J. L. Strictures on the Queen Anne style of architec- 
ture. Washington, D.C. 1881. 12 pp. 8vo. 


FOREIGN. 


Aupo. Essai sur les monuments mégalithiques d’aprés la Bible, leur 
origine, leur destination; par M. l’abbé A. Saint-Brieuc. 68 pp. 
8vo. 

Baprst, G. Le musée rétrospectif du métal 4 l’exposition de l’Union 
Centrale des Beaux-Arts (1880). Paris: Quantin. iv + 103 pp. 
and 9g plates. S8vo. (Extract from the Revue des Arts Décoratifs.) 

BAUER, L. Architektonische Entwiirfe. 15 Lichtdr. Miinchen: Kel- 
lerer. 1881. Fol. 8 marks. 

Baver, L. Entwiirfe fiir Architektur und Kunstgewerbe. 1S photo- 
lithogr. Blatter. Miinchen: Kellerer. 1881. 4to. 8 marks. 

BINDSEIL, T. Die antiken Graber Italiens. 1. Th. Die Graber der 
Etrusker. Berlin: Calvary & Co. 1881. 52 pp. 4to. 2.40 
marks. 

BoissieErR, G. Promenades archéologiques. Rome et Pompéi, par G. 
B., de ? Académie Frangaise. 2° éd. Paris: Hachette & Cie. viii 
+ 384 pp. Smo. (Bibliotheque Variée.) 

BouGuEReT, A. Cours de dessin et notions de géométrie A l’usage des 
écoles primaires et des classes élémentaires des lycées et des colléges, 
d'aprés les nouveaux programmes officiels. Two parts: 1st part, 

3.50 francs; 2d part, 1.75 francs. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 

Bulletin historique et monumental de l’Anjou. 1881. Angers. 1582 pp. 
Svo. 

CANAuD. Bas-relief du cheeur de l’église de Graviéres (Ardéche); par 
l'abbé C., curé de Gravitres Nimes. 14 pp. 4to. (Extract from 
the Bulletin de l’ Art Chrétien.) 

CoLtoms, F. Méthode et cours de —_ pour les écoles primaires et les 
pensionnats de demoiselles; par F. C., inspecteur de l’enseignement 
primaire. Livret du maitre. , Bale Germain & Grassin. 16 pp. 
Illustr. 12mo. 

Cotomps, F. Méthode et cours de dessin pour les écoles primaires ; par 
F. C., inspecteur de l’enseignement primaire. Exercises de tracé 
élémentaire. 3 cahiers, 69 pp., avec figures. S8vo. Angers: Ger- 
main & Grassin. 

Cripps, WILFRED JosEPH. College and corporation plate: a hand- 
book to all reproductions of silver plate in the South Kensington 
Museum, from celebrated English collections. (South Kensington 
Museum Art Handbooks. ) London : Chapman & Hall. xii + 155 
pp. lIllustr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

DARCEL, A. Les tapisseries décoratives du Garde-Meuble (Mobilier 
National), choix des plus beaux motifs; par Ed. Guichard, architecte- 
décorateur. Texte par A. D., administrateur de la Manufacture 
Nationale des Gobelins. 10° et derniére livraison. 51 pp., 16 plates. 
Folio. Paris: Baudry. The complete work, 200 francs. 

Dussteux, L. Le chateau de Versailles, histoire et description. Ver- 
sailles: Bernard. 2 vols. xvi + 512 pp. and 476 pp. 13 illustr. 
and 20 plates. 8vo. 

FALKE, JAKOB VON. Costiimgeschichte der Culturvélker. 5.-9. Lief. 
Stuttgart: Speemann. 1881. pp. 129-272. IIlustr. 4to. Each 
part, 1.50 marks. 

Foster, VERE. Drawing Books. Extended Series. Sketches in 
Wales. (Colours.) By various artists. With full instructions for 
copying. Edited by an experienced teacher. 3 parts. 4to. Lon- 
don: Blackie. Each, 1s. 6d. 

GARBETT, EpWARD Lacy. Rudimentary Architecture. (Weals’s 
Series.) 5th ed. London: Crosby Lockwood. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
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HAHNEL, E. es Sculpturen an dem k6niglichen Museum und dem 
alten kéniglichen Hoftheater zu Dresden, ferner: Denkmiiler, Staty- 
en, Entwiirfe, Reliefs, etc. Dresden: Gilbers. 1881. Parts 7 to 
12. Each part, 6 heliotypes, folio, 6 marks. 2 

HAURENNE, B. bv’. Le Salon de 1881. Paris: Aux bureaux de | 
Revue des Conférences. 46 pp. 8vo. (Extract from La Revue des 
Conférences.) 

HaAvarD, H. Lart et les artistes hollandais. Fasc. IV et dernier. 
Paris: Quantin. 211 pp. 3 plates. 8vo. 10 francs. 

HEFNER-ALTENECK, J. H. von. Ornamente der Holzsculptur von 
1450 bis 1520 aus dem Bayerischen National-Museum. Geordn¢ 
und _ beschrieben. Aatqgnemninm und in unv es Lichtdr, 
ausgefiihrt von J. Obernetter in Miinchen. 1. Lfg. Frankfurt. 
am-M.: Keller. 1881. 5 heliotypes, 2 sheets ont. 4 marks. (To 
be completed in 8 parts.) 

Heiss, A. Les médailleurs dela Renaissance. Vittore Pisano. Paris: 
Rothschild. 48 pp., 11 photographs, and 63 vignettes. 40 francs. 
HOTTENROTH, F. Trachten, Haus-, Feld- und Kriegsgerathschaften 
der Volker alter u. neuer Zeit. Stuttgart: G. Weise. 1881. Part 6. 
pp. 81-96. Illustr. in text and 12 lithogr. plates. 4to. 3.:0 

marks. . 

Kunst- und Geschichts-Denkmiler, Die, der Provinz Westfalen. He- 
rausgeg. vom Westf. Provinzial-Verein fiir Wissenschaft u. Kunst. 
Stiick I. {Inhalt: Der Kreis Hamm. Von J. R. Nordhoff]  Leip- 
zig: Seemann. 1881. vii-+ 146 pp. Illustr. in text and 14 plates. 
4to. 12 marks. 

Lucas, C. L’architecture au temps d’Homére; le palais d’Ulysse a 
Ithaque, troisitme étude antique, contenant une carte d’ Ithaque et 
une vue des ruines du palais, 4 plans, un mirvir antique et 7 figures; 
par C. L., architecte. Paris: Ducher & Cie. 76 pp. 8vo. (Ex- 
tract from the Annales de la Société Centrales des Architectes. ) 

PecuT, F. Deutsche Kiinstler des 19. Jahrhunderts. Studien und 
Erinnerungen. 3. Reihe. Nordlingen: Beck. 1881. viii + 379 
pp. $vo. 5.50 marks. 

RACINET, A. Le costume historique. [As previously announced. ] 
Part X. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 98 pp. 24 plates. Fol. 

Reiss, W., AND A. StUBet. The necropolis of Ancon in Peru. [As 
previously announced.] Berlin: Asher & Co. 1881. Parts 2 and 
3. Each part, to chromolithographs and 10 explanatory sheets, 
folio, 30 marks. (German edition, same price.) 

Ronpot, N. Les graveurs du nom de Mouterde et le monnayage du 
métal de cloche pur. Lyon. viii + 134 pp. Large 8vo. 

Routh, M. The law of artistic copyright : a handy book for the use of 
artists, publishers, and photographers. With explanatory dialogues. 
London: Remingtcn. pp. 148. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

TIMBAL, C. Notes et causeries sur l’art et sur les artistes. Précédées 
d’une liste des principaux ouvrage du peintre et d’une notice par le 
vicomte Henri Delaborde, secrétaire perpétuel de ]’Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. Paris: Plon & Cie. xxiv + 534 pp. 18mo. 


PERIODICALS. 


{Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


HARPER’S MONTHLY for September: — The Framing and Hanging of 
Pictures. By A, F. Oakey.  Illustr. 

THE NATION for Aug. 18th:— The Monarch Mummies of Egypt. — 
The True Age of the Mykenz Finds. By W. J. Stillman. 

PENN MONTHLY for August: — Art Museums and their Uses. By 
Dalton Dorr. — Cimabue and Giotto. I. By William de Beauvoir 
Fryer. 

ScCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for September:—A Russian Artist (Basil 
Wereschagin). By Richard Whiteing. Illustr.— The Society of 
Decorative Art. By W. C. Brownell. Illustr. 
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ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


CATALOGUE OF THE WorRKS OF COL. JOHN TRUMBULL. 
— It is desired to compile a catalogue of the works of Col. 
Trumbull (b. 1756, d. 1843), giving their present owners and 
the places where they are kept. Among the works which 
have been lost sight of are the original sketch of The Sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, which Trumbull pre- 
sented to Mr. Jefferson (1787-88), and the first and second 
of the three renderings of Ze Sortie from Gibraltar. The 
first of these, as stated by Mr. Durand in the article on 





Trumbull which is printed in this number of the REVIEW, 
was given to Benjamin West; the second (30” x 20”) was 
sold by him to Sir Francis Baring, and was owned not many 
years ago by Mr. McPherson, the well-known dealer in 
works of art, at Rome, after whose death it is said to have 
been returned to England. According to another account, 
however, it came to the United States. It would be very 
interesting to trace these pictures to their present hiding- 
places, and any information concerning them, as well as all 
other pictures or sketches by Col. Trumbull, will be thank- 
fully received by Prof. B. Silliman, New Haven, Conn. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


CoRCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C. — 
Two interesting old pictures are on exhibition at the Cor- 
coran Gallery. They are portraits of the late Gen. John 
P. Van Ness, of Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and of his 
wife, by Alexander, of Boston. Gen. Van Ness was a 
remarkably handsome man, a fit model for Stuart’s pencil, 
and the oval face, slightly aquiline features, and fine eyes 
glow before us in that blended air of dignity, manly beauty, 
and placid expression that marks the artist’s greatest 
efforts. He was a Representative in Congress from New 
York in 1802, acted as second to Aaron Burr in his 
fatal duel with Alexander Hamilton in 1804, and married 
Maria Burns, only child of David Burns, one of the 
original proprietors of the soil on which Washington 
stands. At the foot of Seventeenth Street, where Tiber 
Creek once emptied into the Potomac, still stands the 
humble cabin occupied by David Burns, and adjoining it 
Gen. Van Ness built a fine mansion, embowered in noble 
trees, and surrounded by a high wall, with porters’ lodges 
on either side of the gateway. Here in sumptuous ease he 
lived, his house the resort of the dignitaries and fashion of 
the young metropolis; now, alas! it is in decay, and has 
become a den of the vile and dissolute. Identified as Gen. 
Van Ness thus was with the birth and growth of Washing- 
ton, of which he was once Mayor, this splendid portrait of 
him in his early manhood is one of great interest to old 
Washingtonians. Though the portrait of Mrs. Van Ness 
is of inferior merit, it shows great skill in the speaking 
intelligence of the face, while the large odd cap, bishop- 
sleeves, etc. are curious types of the dress of the period. 
— The postponed work of coloring and frescoing the side 
and corner picture galleries is now going on. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW York. — It is 
reported that Gen. di Cesnola has secured for the Museum 
a complete set of the casts from the sculptures found by 
the Germans at Olympia. — The number of visitors during 
the month of August amounted to 33,535, of whom 2,371 
were admitted on pay days. 

MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The exhibition of 
the works of Washington Allston has been increased to 
over one hundred numbers, and a new catalogue contain- 
ing the additions has been issued. The special catalogue, 
with the portrait of Allston, has also been published. The 
most important of the additions is the large finished pic- 
ture of Feremiah and the Scribe, kindly lent by Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven. This painting was presented to Yale 
some years ago by an admirer of the artist, who is reported 
to have paid $7,000 for it. — A large collection of Japanese 
sword-guards, giving an excellent idea of the superlative 
skill of the Japanese in metal work, has been loaned by 
Dr. William S. Bigelow, and placed on exhibition in a 
separate case in the West Room on the second floor. The 
collection of costumes, most of which were made at the 
expense of the Lowell Institute to illustrate Mr. F. D. 
Millet’s lectures on the history of costume, will soon be 
shown in large cases in the middle cf the Gallery of Tex- 
tiles. This collection will receive considerable additions 
next winter, when Mr. Millet will extend his lectures over 
periods not heretofore covered. Quite a large number of 
old, original Colonial costumes will also be loaned to the 
Museum by owners in whose families they have been pre- 
served from generation to generation. To the collection 
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of casts have been added two interesting bas-reliefs from 
ancient altars, several very fine French ornamental panels, 
and two Byzantine capitals. Mr. Charles C. Perkins has 
bought in Europe, for the Athenzum, five more frames of 
electrotypes of ancient coins from the British Museum, 
which will be permanently deposited in the Museum. 
Casts were also ordered some time ago of Michelangelo’s 
Medici statue in S. Lorenzo. — An arrangement has been 
entered into with the New England Manufacturers and 
Mechanics’ Institute, by which visitors to its exhibition 
will be admitted to the Museum at a merely nominal price 
on three days of each week. Negotiations are also pend- 
ing between the two bodies, in regard to the establishment 
of a general School of Design, in combination with other 
similar schools already existing. A reception will be given 
at the Museum, on some evening in September, to the stock- 
holders of the Institute. — The number of visitors during 
the month of August amounted to 16,255, of whom 4,845 
were admitted on pay days. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA Museum, located in Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, has issued a short 
Guide to its collections, giving summary statements of the 
contents of each case, etc. A detailed catalogue of indi- 
vidual objects is not attempted. 

ArT MuseEuM, CINCINNATI. — Judge Hoadly, of the 
Trustees of the Cincinnati Art Museum, has, under the 
authority of the Board, recently ordered a complete set of 
the reproductions of art works usually known as the South 
Kensington reproductions, and consisting principally of the 
following : — 37 pieces from the Amsterdam Museum, at a 
cost of £303; 146 pieces from the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, £1209; and 295 pieces from the Russian Museums, 
at a cost of £3,600;— the total expenditure being £5,600, 
or about $28,000. The greater portion of the reproductions 
are made by Elkington & Co., London. Messrs. G. Franchi 
& Sons, London, and Lionnet Fréres, Paris, are the manu- 
facturers of the remainder. Two years will be required to 
finish the work. Six sets of these reproductions have 
been ordered, of which two will be in England and two in 
the United States, the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
having made a similar order. A set of photographs of art 
works in the South Kensington and other Museums that 
cannot be reproduced, such as faiences, will form an addi- 
tion to the reproductions. The order is the first expendi- 
ture made by the Trustees on account of the collection. 
Mr. James W. McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed consulting architect of the Board of Trustees of 
the Museum, and the construction of the building for its 
use in Eden Park will be a matter of consideration with 
the Trustees in the autumn. 


ART EDUCATION. 


ART IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. — Mr. Dalton Dorr, 
in his article on Art Museums, which appeared in The 
Penn Monthly for August, says that Washington Univer- 
sity, Yale, Amherst, Cornell, and the Universities of Louisi- 
ana, Rochester, Syracuse, and Vermont, are among the 
American institutions of learning which have established 
art departments in connection with museums or galleries 
of att. “The generous gift of Mr. Wayman Crow, of St. 
Louis,” adds Mr. Dorr, “founding the Museum and Art 
Gallery of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts in connection 
with Washington University, entitles that University to 
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the first place on the list.” Several other institutions will 
have to be added to this list to make it complete, among 
them Harvard College, and Columbia College of New 
York, which latter is just about to enlarge the scope of its 
usefulness by organizing a School of Architecture, under 
the directorship of Prof. William R. Ware, formerly of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts has prepared a circular, giving special instruc- 
tions to artists intending to contribute to the coming 
autumn exhibition. This circular may be had of Mr. 
George Corliss, the Secretary of the Academy. The 
blank forms of entry must be filled up and sent so that 
they may be received at the Academy not later than Oc- 
tober 8th. 

Boston. — The idea of having an art exhibition at the 
fair of the New England Manufacturers and Mechanics’ 
Institute, which opened officially on Aug. 18th, although it 
was still far from completion, has been abandoned, and 
nothing of art is to be seen there, beyond some specimens 
of engraving, lithographing, etc. The art exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, on the 
other hand, promises to be a great success, if one may 
judge from the published lists of contributions thus far 
offered. 

HINGHAM, Mass.— The Hingham Art Club gave a 
reception on the evening of Aug. 16th, on the occasion of 
the opening of a loan exhibition of paintings at the art 
gallery of the Public Library Building. The collection is 
made up of the works of leading American and foreign 
artists, and is to remain open for two weeks, the proceeds 
to be given to the Public Library. There are also several 
portraits by Stuart. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — The Catalogue of Art Department 
of the Sixteenth Industrial Exhibition, held under the 
A uspices of the Mechanics’ Institute, August, 1881, is quite 
a respectable looking pamphlet of forty-eight pages. The 
exhibition embraces the ‘* Shaw Collection,” the collections 
of Hon. Irving M. Scott and Mr. A. P. Hotaling, and a 
number of paintings by local and other artists. The Shaw 
Collection consists of a number of old paintings — “ mostly 
purchased in Spain by a San Franciscan, during the time 
of the late civil war in that country,” according to the cata- 
logue — which were ostensibly sold at auction in New York 
in May, 1880, and are now offered for sale again by their 
owner. In New York these pictures, many of them at- 
tributed to Titian, Murillo, Guido Reni, etc., were not 
appreciated, because its people, again according to the 
catalogue, “just now indulge in the most ill-founded pre- 
judices against ‘religious paintings,’ and some American 
Protestants among them are so little and so poorly in- 
structed as to art as to suffer the subjects of some of the 
pictures to so excite their prejudices as to impair their 
appreciation of them.” It is to be feared that the manner 
of cataloguing the pictures, and the introduction which 
precedes the catalogue, will not help their sale to any con- 
siderable extent, if they do not attract purchasers on the 
Strength of their own merits. A very interesting part of 
the collection consists of “squeezes” from ancient Egyp- 
tian monuments. The rest of the exhibition is made up 
mostly of the works of San Francisco artists, together with 
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some specimens by artists of the Eastern States and of 
Europe. Speaking of the collection of Mr. Scott, the 
catalogue says : “So long as we have such artists as are 
here represented, and patrons as liberal and so discrimi- 
nating as the one to whom these works of art belong, 
Californians will be justified in believing that here is the 
future ‘City Beautiful’ of the United States, and here is 
the predestined centre of American art.” 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA. — An exhibition of works of art is 
to form one of the features of the coming International 
Cotton Exposition at Atlanta, Ga. Historical portraits, 
and landscapes and figure-pieces illustrating Southern 
localities and scenes, are specially solicited, and the com- 
mittee assures intending exhibitors that everything en- 
trusted to its care will be kept in good order, and safely 
returned. Plate, furniture, and bric-a-brac of all sorts, as 
well as articles of historical interest, such as arms, flags, 
and trophies, will also be welcome. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The American Architect has made it its business from 
time to time to record the history of the competition for 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument at Buffalo, and an 
edifying, if not amusing, history it certainly is. At a first 
competition, which took place last spring, all the designs 
were declared unsatisfactory to the committee, and a 
second competition was established, ‘in order,” as one of 
the resolutions of the committee naively put it, “that 
Buffalo architects might have another chance to see what 
they could do in comparison with the more experienced 
monument-builders of the East.” At this second compe- 
tition, which, according to the journal named above, did 
not prove very tempting to the better class of architects, 
owing to the insufficiency of the compensation offered, 
twenty-six designs were sent in; but their fate was the 
same as that of the designs previously submitted, and, after 
some discussion, a motion was accepted “ that the commit- 
tee decline for the present to select a design from among 
those offered, and will take steps by personal application 
to one or more eminent sculptors and architects of the 
country to ascertain whether a more acceptable design can 
be procured.” Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens was thereupon 
invited to the city of Buffalo, and expressed his willing- 
ness, in association with Mr. Stanford White, the archi- 
tect, to furnish drawings of a monument to be approved of 
by the committee, and to cost not over $50,000, with the 
understanding, it seems, that the contract should be given 
to him. But this plan again did not suit the committee, 
one of the members giving it as his opinion that it ‘* would 
be inaugurating a one-man power if the contract was 
awarded before a design had been accepted,” while another 
went so far as to express a fear that the committee might 
in this way “contract for a monument for fifty thousand 
dollars, and have a design submitted which would cost 
only ten thousand.” Here the matter rests for the pres- 
ent. Meanwhile the following passage from the Architect, 
with which it concludes one of its articles on the subject, 
may be worth considering : — “ What the original competi- 
tors think of the transaction is another affair. We have 
ascertained the opinions of one or two of them, but forbear 
to quote them, inasmuch as they might be construed as 
reflecting upon the taste or fairness of the committee, 
which seems to be a hazardous matter, one member, a 























butcher, having already declared that, if an editor who said 
that he could not select a monument as well as an architect 
would come to his store, ‘he would make him see some- 
thing.’ We will, however, suggest to our readers that 
professional honor has something to say in the matter, and 
that, although it may have been [un?]wise for twenty-six 
architects to waste time and money in preparing designs 
without any prospect of adequate compensation or intelli- 
gent judgment, this does not put them beyond the pale of 
that mutual support and protection against injustice which 
should be, and is to a great degree, the pride of the pro- 
fession ; and we should have little respect for the architect 
who would consent to accept such a commission without 
insisting on proper recognition for those whom he had 
supplanted, not in fair trial of skill, but by the caprice of 
persons at whose hands, under different circumstances, he 
might have experienced the same treatment.” — This Buf- 
falo Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument business bids fair to 
become a cause célébre among the many cases of competi- 
tions which have before this ended in heart-burnings and 
failures, although the monument itself is not very likely to 
be a failure, if it is intrusted to Messrs. St. Gaudens and 
White. 

A similar case is reported from St. Louis, the details of 
which are given in the New York 7imes of August 7th, as 
follows: —“ Sculptors of St. Louis and New York, who 
have competed for the monument to Blair are in a pretty 
rage at the committee having the affair in charge. At a 
recent meeting it was resolved that Howard Kretschmar, 
of St. Louis, should be paid $200 for his trouble over his 
model, that being the amount of the second prize, while 
McDonald, of New York, should be paid $100, the third 
prize. It then appeared that the committee, instead of 
having $10,000, as advertised, has only $6,500, the differ- 
ence having been used for incidental expenses, salaries, 
etc. But the move that has most enraged the local sculp- 
tors is a new proposition. This is a fresh competition, to 
take place Dec. 5th, for the sum of $2,500, open to the 
unsuccessful artists, when it appears that the committee 
will use the successful model as they see fit. Exactly why 
the St. Louis sculptors should be so furious, as the Repud- 
lican reports, is not easy to see. Most committees of the 
kind are unable to collect as much money as they believe 
they can, owing chiefly to the fact that public-spirited 
citizens find it easy to promise aid, but terribly hard 
to stick to their word. As it is, two sculptors have earned 
fair fees, and perhaps a third will get a good round sum 
next December. It is evident that the committee is 


dissatisfied with the models offered, but there is no crime 
in that.” 


MONUMENTS. 


Messrs. R. M. Hunt and J. Q. A. Ward, of New York, 
and Henry Van Brunt, of Boston, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War to design the Yorktown monument, report a 
design of three main parts :— First, a base, 37 feet high 
and 38 feet square; second, a highly sculptured podium, 
25% feet high and 13 feet in diameter, in the form of a 
drum, and supporting a column; third, the column, 60 feet 
high, and at the base 7% feet in diameter. The four sides 
of the base contain, — first, an inscription dedicating the 
monument as a memorial of the victory; second, an in- 
scription representing a succinct narrative of the siege, 
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prepared in accordance with the original archives in the 
Department of State ; third, the treaty of alliance with the 
King of France; and, fourth, the treaty of peace with 
the King of England. Upon the podium, which rises 
from the base, thirteen typical female figures are to be 
sculptured, while upon a belt beneath their feet are the 
words, “ One Country, One Constitution, One Destiny.” 

Mr. John H. Mahoney, to whom has been awarded the 
contract for the Morton McMichael statue, to be placed in 
Fairmount Park, between Lemon Hill and the Girard 
Avenue Bridge, Philadelphia, is now in that city, engaged 
upon his model. The figure, seated in an arm-chair, in 
modern costume, will be of heroic size. 

Ernest Plassman, sculptor and teacher, of New York, 
who died some time ago, has had his memory honored 
by the erection of a monumental bust and pedestal at 
his grave in Woodlawn Cemetery, N.Y. A concert, pro- 
moted by the New York German Society of Art and Sci- 
ence, held Nov. 4th, 1880, and private contributions, realized 
adequate funds. The bust is the work of Mr. C. Buberl, 
and was put in bronze by Mr. H. Herit. The pedestal, 
eight feet high, is of Quincy granite. 

Prof. D. Cady Eaton, of Yale, publishes the following 
vigorous note in the New York 7rzbune, concerning Bar- 
tholdi’s statue of Zéderty:— ‘In the record of an inter- 
view with Ex-Minister Noyes, published by you to-day, 
are the following question and answer: ‘Shall we ever see 
Bartholdi’s statue of Zzberty on Bedloe’s Island?’ ‘Yes; 
the money is all raised, and it was expected that the statue 
would be in place for the World’s Fair of 1883. It will be 
completed and erected in two or three years, I think.’ 
With due deference to Ex-Minister Noyes, I venture the 
opinion that the statue will never be erected on Bedloe’s 
Island. It may find a resting-place in front of a gigantic 
café-chantant, or it may adorn the Barnum Museum of the 
future; but New Yorkers have too much common and 
artistic sense to permit its erection on Bedloe’s or on any 
other island of their glorious bay, which Nature has so 
freely perfected by her own lines and masses. When a 
statue or a painting surpasses certain dimensions it ceases 
to be a work of art, and becomes a monstrosity. The 
statue of Bavaria at Munich aptly illustrates. You may 
clamber up its insides and sit on its nose; you may be 
curious and wonder, but you will not be moved as by a 
work of art. Within the Parthenon the A/¢hene of Phidias 
may have impressed by its mass in comparison with the 
dimensions of the temple ; but in the expanse of New York 
Bay what mass of human hands in statuesque form com- 
piled could fail to be ridiculous! It is even quite time that 
huge arm should be removed from the neighborhood of St. 
Gaudens’s statue, and be given to some enterprising barber 
or peanut-vendor. Bartholdi himself, if he knew us better, 
would be the most anxious for its disappearance.” 

Engineers working on the Washington Monument say 
that, had the work been pushed forward with none but the 
methods and appliances used at the time it was begun, — 
hoisting stone up the outside of the shaft, —it would have 
required a quarter of a century to complete it, if it ever 
could have been completed at all. A level sighted from 
the top of the Monument now overtops all the hills sur- 
rounding the city, except some back of Georgetown. The 
line strikes the dome of the Capitol about ten feet above 
the point where it springs from the colonnade.— Mew 

York Evening Post. 
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NECROLOGY. 


WILLiAM S. ELWELL, portrait painter, died at Spring- 
field, Mass., on Aug. 12th, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Twenty-six years ago, while holding a clerkship in one of 
the departments at Washington, Mr. Elwell was stricken 
with paralysis, and a second shock, twelve years ago, so 
disabled him that he was for the rest of his life confined to 
an invalid’s chair. His right hand, however, remained 
uncrippled, and he continued to paint whenever his 
strength permitted. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.— The next 
convention of this association, its fifteenth, will be held in 
Washington, D. C., to open on Wednesday, Nov. 16th. 
The committee of arrangements consists of Mr. A. J. 
Bloor, the Secretary, Mr. McArthur, Jr., of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter, and Mr. Murdoch, of the Baltimore Chapter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOVERNMENT ART PATRONAGE. — It was reported not 
long ago that the French government had ordered paint- 
ings of military subjects for the various army headquarters, 
and, if the following newspaper paragraph may be trusted, 
the government of the United States is following in its 
footsteps in a small way:— “James E. Taylor, of New 
York, recently finished for the headquarters of the army at 
Washington a water-color representing the grand review 
which took place in that city in 1865. General Sherman, 
in whose office it hangs, has written to say that he is 
highly pleased with it. He praises it from a military and 
historic standpoint.” The most gratifying particular in 
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this piece of information is the fact that the government — 
or whoever may have ordered this water-color — has dis- 
covered an artist who is probably unknown to the great 
majority of those whose profession compels them to deal 
with art, showing a regard for the interests of the rising 
artists of the country which is truly admirable. 

THEFT OF WorKS OF ART. — On the evening of Aug. 
16th, thieves broke into the Providence Athenzeum build- 
ing, and stole Malbone’s famous miniature of 7he Hows, 
portraits of the late Cyrus Butler and of the poet James 
Gates Percival by Alexander, a portrait of Zachary Taylor, 
and a picture of two Italian boys, by an unknown artist. 
They also took down a very valuable painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, A Girl Reading, and cut it from the frame, but 
left it on the floor. The frames of the stolen paintings 
were left behind, broken. Malbone’s Hours are painted 
on a sheet of ivory, six inches by seven, and were bought 
by the Athenzum thirty years ago for $1,200. Zhe Nation 
calls attention to the fact that a woodcut of this picture was 
given in //arper’s Monthly for November, 1879, a reference 
to which may aid in its recovery. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS IN EUROPE. — Mr. Mark Fisher, 
the American landscape painter, in former years a resident 
of Boston, has been elected a member of the English In- 
stitute of Painters in Water-Colours. “By the election 
of Mr. Mark Fisher to its ranks,” says the London 
Academy, “the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
has gained a remarkable landscape painter, of genuine and 
subtle power.” 

AMERICA AND THE PICTURE MARKET. — The Christ- 
liches Kunstblatt, speaking of the price paid for Millet’s 
Angelus, says it is one of the signs of the times that “the 
prodigality and the purchasing power of the Americans 
have lately forced up the prices for the. better class of 
works of art to fraudulent heights.” 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


Ecypt. — A find of extraordinary interest to Egyptolo- 
gists has lately been made in an artificial cave in the rocks 
near Thebes. A detailed statement of one of the versions 
of this find is given ina letter from Cairo to 7he Nation 
of Aug. 18th. According to this version the objects found 
are the following : — 

Mummies of kings: —1. Aahmes I. (Amosis), 1st king 
of 18th dynasty, approximate date, according to Brugsch, 
B. C. 1700; 2. Amenhotep I. (Amenophis), 2d king of 
18th dynasty, 1666; 3. Thothmes I., 3d king of 18th dy- 
nasty, 1633; 4. Thothmes II., 4th king of 18th dynasty, 
1600; 5. Thothmes III. (the Great), 5th king of 18th dy- 
nasty, 1600; 6. Ramses I., tst king of 19th dynasty, 1400 ; 
7- Seti I., 2d king of 19th dynasty, 1366; 9. Pinotem I., 
3d king of 21st dynasty, 1033; 10. Raskhenen (?). Mum- 
mies of queens: —1. Ra-ma-ka (Hatasou?); 2. Aahmes 


Nofert Ari. Seventeen other princes and princesses, and 





among the latter Maut Nedjem, a daughter of Ramses the 
Great.— Four papyri in a perfect state of preservation. 
One of these, that of Queen Ra-ma-ka, is most beautifully 
illustrated and illuminated in green and scarlet. It meas- 
ures sixteen inches wide, and when unrolled its length will 
probably be found to measure 120 or 150 feet. — A mag- 
nificent tent made of pieces of leather of different colors 
and bearing the cartouche of King Pinotem I., with the 
royal vulture and stars in red, yellow, and green. — Fifteen 
enormous wigs, which were worn upon occasions of cere- 
mony. These wigs are about two feet high, and are 
made of curled hair or wool falling in braids behind the 
back.— Three thousand seven hundred small porcelain 
funereal statuettes, each bearing cartouches and inscrip- 
tions. — Nearly two thousand other objects; such as 
drinking-cups, baskets, vases, lamps, urns, chairs, dried 
fruits, boxes, etc., etc.— All these objects are said to 
have been concealed in the cave “by the Egyptian 
priests during those stormy days when Cambyses and his 























Persians overran Egypt, and mutilated her sacred monu- 
ments.” 

The version here given does not, however, tally with the 
report of Dr. A. Rhoné, as published in the Chronique des 
Arts of Aug. 6th, which speaks of 36 sarcophagi of kings 
and queens of the 12th to the 2oth dynasties, among them 
“those of Raskenen, one of the chiefs of the 17th dynasty, 
who began the expulsion of the Hyksos; of Ahmes I. or 
Amosis, who terminated it; of Amenophis I., and possibly 
of Ramses II., commonly known as Sesostris. These are 
the most celebrated kings,” continues M. Rhoné, “of the 
most illustrious dynasties, who reigned between 1700 and 
1200 of our era. To explain the reunion of these relics of 
kings, nearly every one of whom has his hypogeum in the 
valley of Bab-el-Molook, M. Maspero bethought himself 
of some fifteen papyri in which it is recorded that, under 
the 2oth dynasty, sixteen royal tombs, among them those 
of two Raskenens and of Amenophis I., were pillaged by 
thieves, and that inquiries and prosecutions followed. It 
is presumable that one of the kings of this dynasty with- 
drew the bodies of his predecessors from their hypogea, 
for the purpose of putting them in a place of safety ; the 
fragments of the clay stamp which sealed the entrance may 
perhaps be able to tell us who this king was.” 

A third account, finally, by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, — 
to all appearances the fullest and best yet published, — 
appeared in 7he Academy of Aug. 13th, and is here repro- 
duced entire : — 

“A great sepulchral treasure, upon which the daily 
papers have of late been reporting with more or less accu- 
racy, has been brought to light at Thebes. Some miscon- 
ception having prevailed with regard to the identity of the 
royal mummies, and the way in which the discovery was 
brought about, readers of the Academy will doubtless be 
glad to know the exact particulars. 

“Observing how, for the last ten years, relics of great 
value and rarity have been steadily finding their way from 
Egypt to Europe, Prof. Maspero had long suspected the 
Arabs of having found a royal tomb. When, however, an 
English traveller presented him, some little time ago, with 
a photographed reproduction of the first pages of a superb 
Ritual bought at Thebes, and that Ritual proved to be the 
funeral papyrus of Pinotem I., his suspicion became cer- 
tainty, and he determined to get at the bottom of the mys- 
tery. Having succeeded Mariette-Pasha as Director and 
Conservator to his Highness the Khedive, Prof. Maspero 
proceeded last spring to make his first official trip to Upper 
Egypt. Arrived at Thebes, and confident that he had laid 
his finger on the right man, he at once ordered the arrest 
of a certain well-known dealer and guide called Abd-er- 
rasoul. This man (who, with his two younger brothers, 
lives in the tombs behind the Ramesseum) was then 
conveyed to the district prison at Keneh, where for two 
months he maintained an obstinate silence. The other 
brothers, meanwhile, had the trade to themselves, and 
fraternal jealousy at last moved the captive to betray 
their joint secret. Hereupon the Governor of Keneh 
telegraphed to Cairo. By this time Prof. Maspero had 
left for Europe; but Herr Emil Brugsch, Keeper of the 
Museum at Boolak, and Ahmed-Effendi-Kemal, the act- 
ing secretary and interpreter, started immediately for 
Thebes, and transported the treasure to Cairo. I am in- 
debted for these details to Prof. Maspero, from whom 
I have received a long and interesting letter dated Au- 
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gust 4. Believing that he will not object, I translate 
word for word his account of the objects discovered : 
‘We have put our hands, not upon a royal tomb, but upon 
a hiding-place in which were piled — perhaps after the 
great tomb robberies of the Twentieth Dynasty, or more 
probably at the time when Thebes was sacked by the As- 
syrians — thirty-six mummies of kings, queens, princes, 
and high-priests. Thus we have the mummy of a Raske- 
nen; that of Amenophis I. and of his wife Ahmés- 
nofertari ; that of Thothmes II.; of Rameses XII.; of 
Pinotem I.; of the Queen Isi-m-Kheb; of the Queen 
Notemit, etc., etc.; the whole representing some 6,000 
new objects, including five papyri, one of which is the 
funeral papyrus of the Queen Makera, of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, and two f/agues similar to those I have already 
published, and which, by the way, must have come from 
this source.’ 

“ Rameses XII., it may be observed, was the Pharaoh 
who despatched the Ark of Khonsu to Mesopotamia for 
the cure of the Princess of Bakatana,—see De Rougé, 
Sur une Stéle égyptienne (1858), and Birch on ‘ The Pos- 
sessed Princess,’ Records of the Past, vol. iv. (1875), — 
and Pinotem I. was grandson and successor of Her-Hor, 
the usurping high-priest and chief prophet of Amen, who 
deposed the successors of Rameses XII. Pinotem reigned, 
according to Brugsch, for twenty-five years, and was con- 
quered by the Assyrians under that leader, whom the 
author of the Geschichte Aegyptens styles ‘the great king 
of kings.’ Pinotem, possibly as a matter of policy, called 
his grandson by the throne-name of Thothmes III., and 
his granddaughter by the throne-name of Queen Hatasu. 
Hence the very natural error of the 77mes correspondent 
at Cairo, who believed he beheld in the newly discovered 
Ramen-Kheper and Ramaka the great Pharaoh and Queen 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The history of this same Ra- 
men-Kheper is also curious. While Pinotem, his grand- 
father, was at Tanis, awaiting the Assyrians, he was 
despatched to Upper Egypt to put down an insurrection at 
Thebes; but at Thebes his first act was to recall the ban- 
ished Ramessides, and to accept his ancestor’s former 
rank of high-priest of Amen. After this we meet with 
some more princes of the name of Rameses, ending with 
Rameses XVI. Princess Ramaka, whose name is written 
Karamat by Brugsch, married Shishak I., and so became 
Queen of Egypt. 

‘* And now we ask, What has become of the mummies 
of all the missing Pharaohs between Raskenen and Pino- 
tem I.? Where are the other Amenhoteps, the other 
Thothmes, the other Ramessides? Have they been dis- 
persed, or are they still hidden in some cavern not yet dis- 
covered? Mariette-Pasha, it will be remembered, long ago 
advanced a theory that the great temples on the west bank 
opposite Luxor and Karnak were to be regarded as memo- 
rial chapels pertaining to the tombs of their founders in 
Bab-el-Molook ; and he even suggested that subterraneous 
galleries might possibly connect these temples with the 
tombs at the other side of the mountain. The hiding-place 
just found is said to be behind the Temple of Hatasu, at 
Deir-el-Baharee. It may yet prove to lead through the 
heart of the mountain into some tomb in the valley of the 
tombs of the kings ; and may not similar tunnels exist in 
connection with the Temples of Goorneh and Medinet- 
Haboo and the Ramesseum ? 

“There can, I imagine, be little doubt that the Prince 
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of Wales’s beautiful papyrus (which is still on view in the 
long Egyptian gallery at the British Museum) came from the 
hiding-place which has just yielded its treasure to Boolak.” 
CHALDEAN ANTIQUITIES. — M. Léon Heuzey made a 
communication to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, at its sitting of July 27th, concerning the discov- 
eries of M. Ernest de Sarzec, Vice-Consul of France at 
Bassorah, of which the following, taken from the Chronique 
des Arts, is an extract: —“ After Egypt and Assyria, 
ancient Chaldea is finally being opened to the researches 
of science. It was only very imperfectly known by tran- 
sient explorations and by isolated objects, —some statuettes 
in stone and bronze, and cylinders and bricks from the 
ruins. To-day we possess a collection of Chaldean monu- 
ments, the scientific value of which is enhanced by its 
unity. Among these monuments are to be found true 
works of art, statues of granite and porphyry of remark- 
able workmanship, which enable us definitely to solve 
the question of Chaldean art. These statues were de- 
capitated at an early period with evident premeditation ; 
but several detached heads, one of which still wears its 
head-gear, a sort of turban, have preserved for us the type 
of the race. Special mention must be made of the statue 
of an architect, who holds upon his knees the plan of a 
building, with the instrument used in tracing it, and his 
graduated rule, thus furnishing a most valuable indication 
for the study of Babylonian metrology. Among the small 
monuments, such as statuettes, seals, bronzes, stone vases, 
etc., there are objects of rare delicacy. Nearly all these 
antiquities bear inscriptions in the archaic Chaldeo-Baby- 
lonian writing, the deciphering of which, until now but 
little advanced, will certainly be forwarded by the com- 
parison of these texts, and of the analogous formulas 
which they contain. I shall not venture upon the territory 
which belongs to the special students of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions ; but I may say that the greater part of these monu- 
ments have reference to a Chaldean prince whose reign is 
placed in the sixteenth century before our era. (This 
name has already been read Kamuma on several tablets, 
and since then Gudea.) The archzological study of pro- 
cesses and of style will suffice to demonstrate, moreover, 
that we have here an original art, distinct from Egyptian 
art, and which preceded by several centuries the most 
ancient form of Assyrian art known tous.” M. de Sarzec’s 
collections, as announced in this REVIEw last month, have 
been purchased for the Louvre by the French government. 
PHRYGIA AND KApPADOKIA. — “ Col. Wilson and Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay,” says the Academy, “are at present mak- 
ing an archeological tour in Phrygia and Kappadokia. 
At Doghanlu they have made careful drawings of the 
Phrygian inscriptions, our previous copies of which they 
have found to be very inaccurate; and they have also taken 
measurements of the tombs and their ornaments. One of 
the chief objects of their tour is to examine the Hittite 
sculptures and inscriptions at Boghaz Keui and Eyuk.” 
MYKENAI. — In a letter to 7he Nation of Aug. 18th, 
Mr. W. J. Stillman gives it as his opinion that the tombs 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenai are of comparatively 
recent and probably Celtic origin. He is disposed “to 
place the date of the interment somewhere between 500 
and 200 B. C., and most probably about the reign of Philip, 
in whose time we know the Celts had intimate relations 
with Greece, and their colonies came down into Asia 
Minor ; and although we know nothing of a colony in 
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| Peloponnesus, we can easily suppose that in the state of 


Greece at that time a wandering warlike tribe could work 
its way to a position like that of Mykena, and maintain 
itself there a long time. That it was prior to 600 B. C. is 
impossible ; that it was later than 200 B.C. is possible, 
but most improbable.” Mr. Stillman’s principal argument 
in support of his proposition is drawn from the character 
of the masonry of the mausoleum, which differs totally 
from that of the city walls. ‘What is still more con- 
vincing is, that in the construction of this mausoleum there 
were employed stones taken from both Pelasgic and Hel- 
lenic mural structures, zzdicating that the appropriation 
post-dated the ruin of the Hellenic city, but proving con- 
clusively that it is later than the Hellenic construction.” 
As to Dr. Schliemann himself, Mr. Stillman asserts, on 
the authority of nearly every “sound archeologist in Eu- 
rope,” that he “is not an archeologist, and has not the 
primary qualifications to become one ; and he has not thus 
far made a discovery of any scientific value, nor is he on 
the right track to do so.” 

DELPHI. — A convention has been concluded between 
Greece and France, subject to the confirmation of the 
French chambers, authorizing France to excavate at Del- 
phi upon the terms accorded to the Germans at Olympia. 

POLYKLEITOS. — The statue attributed to Polykleitos, 
lately found at Epidauros (see previous number of the 
REVIEW, p. 176), is thus described by Prof. Lambros in 
The Atheneum for July 234: —“ From the report of M. 
Cavvadius I take the following details about the newly 
found statue which he ascribes to Polyclitus. It is in 
fairly good condition. Only the head and the arms below 
the elbows are wanting. It was found while the part of 
the theatre between the stage and the orchestra was being 
cleared out ; therefore it may be conjectured that it adorned 
the Hyposcenium. As it represents none of the great dei- 
ties of Olympus, it is supposed by our informant that it 
depicts the daughter or wife of the god on whose ground 
the theatre was built. This would be either Epione or 
Hygeia, and rather the latter on account of the maidenly 
character of the figure. Hygeia is depicted in an attitude 
of repose, and leans her weight upon her left foot; the 
right is thrown slightly forward. She wears thick sandals, 
and the sandals are connected with a small square base. 
Her rich dress consists of an imation and a sleeved 
chiton reaching down to the feet, with a dip/ois. The up- 
per part of the bosom is free. The chton is divided by a 
girdle at the hips, and a charming disposition of the drapery 
is thus obtained. But through the folds of the dp/ois are 
to be seen the beautiful, lifelike, youthful breasts of the 
goddess, and the exposed portion of the lovely bosom. 
The lower portions of the chifon are deeply folded, and 
remind one of the arrangement of an archaic statue, such 
as the Hippodamia at Olympia. The uniformity that re- 
sults therefrom is broken by the slight curve of the right 
knee, whereby its folds are naturally brought about. Espe- 
cially characteristic is said to be a fold which falls exactly 
from the middle of the knee to the middle of the foot, 
where it divides, bent by its own weight. The hands ap- 
pear to have held a serpent, or a vase, or something simi- 
lar. None of the hair is to be seen on the shoulders. M. 
Cavvadius therefore conjectures that it was bound up ina 
knot. The statue is said to be distinguished by its quiet 
dignity. The parts are closely connected, and yet at the 
same time each’retains its own full development. There 




















is a wonderful harmony throughout. M. Cavvadius recog- 
nizes in the work the peculiar characteristics ascribed to 
the great Polyclitus by the ancients, the air of repose, the 
wonderful delineation, and the massive harmony. The 
statue is said to give evidence of the guadratum which 
Pliny attributes to Polyclitus. Some remains of archaism 
in the execution he explains by the hypothesis that Poly- 
clitus may have executed this beautiful work in the early 
years of his artistic career, and he has no hesitation in 
finally awarding the statue to him.” 

ALEXANDRIA. — “On the strength of various reports 
received from Alexandria,” writes Dr. A. Rhoné to the 
Chronique des Arts,“ M. Maspero intends to sink some 
trial shafts at the foot of the hillock upon which stands the 
Fort Crétin, near the tomb of Said-Pasha and the mosque 
of Daniel. According to these reports subterraneous cor- 
ridors with bronze doors and Greek inscriptions were to 
be seen there in former times. This seems possible, as 
the spot corresponds to the location of the Soma, the 
building or group of buildings which contained the tombs 
of Alexander the Great and the Ptolemies. Unfortunately 
so many new streets and houses with gardens have sprung 
up in this neighborhood that it is no longer possible to dig 
there at will. In this way within the last fifteen years the 
most precious vestiges of ancient Alexandria have dis- 
appeared beyond recovery. The ground which could be 
controlled was dug over without result; but not far off, ina 
new cut made by the railway, a very valuable statue has 
been found, which M. Maspero, who was informed in time, 
succeeded in saving, and had transported to the Museum 
at Boolak. This figure, of black basalt and half the size 
of life, represents an Egyption functionary named Hor, clad 
in Greek armor. It is an interesting and very well preserved 
specimen of that Greco-Egyptian art peculiar to the Alex- 
andrians, and heretofore unrepresented at the Museum.” 

Utica. — M. d’Hérisson has returned from Utica. 
Within sixty days he has dug up 2,500 archeological and 
artistic objects, which he has brought with him in 200 im- 
mense cases. All epochs are represented, — the Pheeni- 
cian, Syrian, Carthaginian, Greek, Roman, and Christian. 
The whole collection will soon be exhibited. Lamps, 
amphore, vases, urns. rings, pins, and statues are spe- 
cially well represented in large numbers and great va- 
riety. All the objects are noteworthy for their excellent 
preservation; many of the drawings upon metal and clay 
objects are without the smallest blemish. This admirable 
preservation is due, no doubt, to the fact that Utica has 
never been touched again since its decline, which began 
with the Arab conquest. The Christian population set- 
tled there disappeared very rapidly under the despotism 
and the cruelties of the Mohammedans. These latter sim- 
ply left the buildings to their natural decay, and they were 
covered over by the drifts of sand which occurred with the 
decline of agriculture. Among the objects found there is 
a small Bacchus of Parian marble [see p. 46 of the present 
volume of this REVIEW], which M. d’Hérisson discovered 
in a temple ; the head is severed from the body, and one 
arm is wanting, but otherwise the figure has hardly suf- 
fered. It is beyond gainsay the work of a master of the 
best Greek time. The head and the forms of the body are 
extraordinarily expressive and beautiful. With this statue 
was found a costly mosaic floor, 3 m. square, and of the 
best workmanship. It represents winged tritons and dol- 
phins, — figures the like of which have hardly ever been 
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found before. Another object of importance is a large 
leaden Pheenician urn, enclosing a second urn of blue iri- 
descent glass, which undoubtedly contains the ashes of 
some Phoenician of rank. The glass urn is richly orna-- 
mented. The value of the objects brought home probably 
represents five times the sum of 100,000 francs which has 
been expended upon the excavations. Messrs. Alfons de 
Rothschild, Richard Wallace, Cahen d’Anvers, Count Ed- 
mondo, and Alexandre de Girardin, who furnished the 
money and will now divide the objects among themselves, 
have therefore been quite successful, even financially con- 
sidered. M. d’Hérisson declares that he might have 
brought away three or four times as many things, espe- 
cially numbers of statues, if the means of moving them 
had not been too inadequate. He repeatedly came upon 
large statues which he could not lift, and therefore had 
covered up again with sand and earth, purposing to take 
them away later. The Bey very readily granted permis- 
sion to make the excavations. There are in the neighbor- 
hood something like three hundred ruined cities. M. 
Guérin, a savant who collected inscriptions there twenty 
years ago, related that he had visited over thirty of 
them. In most cases the city walls were still standing ; 
in two cases these walls had a circumference of 6 km., 
which would point to a population of at least 100,000 souls. 
In all of them there are still to be found walls several 
stories in height, as well as columns of temples and other 
buildings. Near one of these cities M. Guérin found a 
long street thickly lined with generally well-preserved 
tombs. In another a triumphal arch was preserved al- 
most intact, and there were also the ruins of five large 
Christian basilicas. Amphitheatres, baths, water conduits, 
and other buildings peculiar to the Romans, together with 
numerous palaces, occurred in all of them. — Vossische 
Zeitung. 

JEAN BourDIcHon. — M. André Steyert, of Lyons, has 
discovered a document from which it appears that the 
author of the beautiful miniatures in the celebrated Heures 
ad’ Anne de Bretagne of the National Library at Paris was 
Jean Bourdichon, painter and “valet de chambre” to the 
King. The document may be found in full in the first part 
of the current volume of Mouvelles Archives de l’Art 
Francais. 

GERT VAN Lon. — The list of artists of the old West- 
phalian school has lately been enriched by the addition of 
a new name. Gert van Lon, it appears from the discov- 
eries of Mr. J. B. Nordhoff (see his article in the Ze/¢- 
schrift fiir Bildende Kunst, No. 9 of the current volume), 
was domiciled in the little town of Geseke, west of Pader- 
born, and his name occurs in documents ranging from 1505 
to 1520. His style, evidently influenced by the neighbor- 
ing school of Soest, shows him to have been one of the 
latest of the purely Gothic artists. Woltmann and others 
had already spoken in praise of some of the paintings now 
known to have been executed by him, without being able 
to name him. A list of the works at present attributed to 
Gert is given by Mr. Nordhoff in the article here quoted. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THe Louvre. — The Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung is 
made responsible for the announcement that the Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild, brother of the partners in the 
banking-house at Paris, has bequeathed to the Louvre his 
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collection of works of art, together with a sum of a million 
francs for their maintenance.— The authorities have en- 
tered into a contract with the executrix of Mme. Thiers, 
by which they agree to set aside a room in the Louvre to 
contain the objects which ornamented the cabinet of M. 
Thiers. The collection, consisting of bronzes, terra-cottas, 
copies of famous paintings, mostly in water-colors, and a 
large number of pieces of old Sévres ware, is now being 
catalogued by M. Charles Blanc. The room in question 
is to be so fitted up as to resemble as closely as possible 
the actual cabinet of M. Thiers. 

MANCHESTER. — The Royal Institution of Manchester 
has been made over by its shareholders to the city of Man- 
chester, and the city corporation has agreed to provide an 
endowment fund of £2,000 per annum for the next twenty 
years. The property of the institution consists of a com- 
modious building with large galleries, and a valuable col- 
lection of paintings and statuary. 

PARMA. — The Museum of Antiquities at Parma, says 
a correspondent of the Aust Chronik, has lately been 
enlarged by the addition of several rooms. The newly 
built Gothic hall, filled with beautiful carvings, cabinets, 
and choir-stalls with ¢z/avs¢a ornamentation, from secu- 
larized churches, is specially noteworthy. The Museum 
is continually growing. 

RoyaL GALLERY, DRESDEN. — The directors of gal- 
leries of works of art are having a hard time of it. If they 
are men of science, they are attacked bythe artists; if they 
are artists, they are set upon by the men of science. Prof. 
Julius Hiibner, the Director of the Dresden Gallery, is an 
artist, and the purchases lately made under his authority 
are criticised by Dr. O. Eisenmann in the Kunst Chronik 
of Aug. 4th. According to Dr. Eisenmann, the “ Velas- 
quez,” the purchase of which was recorded in these col- 
umns some months ago, is not even by a Spanish artist, 
but is said to be the work of some painter of the Nether- 
lands. Out of 44 purchases the same writer condemns 31, 
as being by artists of a much lesser grade than those 
whose names they bear, and he instances several other 
cases in which exorbitant prices were paid for unimportant 
pictures. Foran Antonello da Messina 10,000 florins were 
paid, although the picture had previously been offered for 
sale at 3,000 florins. 

RoyAL Museums, BERLIN. — The papers have stated 
that Queen Victoria presented to the Royal Gallery a 
painting by Rembrandt, 7he Moneychanger, formerly in 
the royal galleries at Windsor. Dr. J. P. Richter, in a com- 
munication to 7ie Academy, corrects this statement, and 
informs the public that the picture never belonged to the 
royal collections, but was the private property of Mr. J. C. 
Robinson, Inspector of the Royal Picture Galleries, and 
was by him presented to the Gallery at Berlin. The can- 
vas is of especial interest, as it is dated 1627, the only 
other known picture by Rembrandt with so early a date 
being the St. Paul in Prison, in Stuttgart. Vosmaer, in 
his chronological catalogue (first ed.) does not mention it; 
but there is an etching of it by Unger in the work just 
published by Dr. W. Bode, the title of which is given 
under Notes and Announcements. 


ART EDUCATION. 


AUSTRIAN MUSEUM FOR ART AND INDUSTRY, VIENNA. 
— A course of instruction in etching has been opened at 
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the school connected with the Museum, under the manage- 
ment of Prof. William Unger, the celebrated etcher. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


Paris. — The Exposition de Gravure, arranged by the 
Cercle de la Librairie (Booktrade Union), opened, as before 
announced, on July 11th, at the Hétel of the Cercle, on the 
Boulevard Saint Germain. The exhibition consisted of a 
retrospective section, giving a coup-d’@il of the history of 
engraving in about 164 specimens, selected mostly from 
the collections of the Baron E. de Rothschild and M. E. 
Dutuit; a collection of 53 specimens, contributed by M. 
R. Engelmann, illustrating the history of lithography from 
the year 1816; a small collection of Renaissance book 
ornaments — headpieces, tailpieces, and initial letters -— 
belonging to M. Gliicq; and a modern section, in which 
were exhibited the results of all the processes —artistic 
and unartistic— which are now used in the production of 
illustrations. The catalogue is rendered permanently val- 
uable by a short history of engraving by M. G. Duplessis, 
the catalogue of the retrospective exhibition by the same 
author, and an article on La Photographie et les Arts 
Graphiques, by M. A. Davanne. The rest is made up of 
the advertisements of the exhibitors, printed to suit the 
taste and caprice of each individual, and therefore rather a 
discordant jumble, although conveying some interesting in- 
formation. The illustrations are numerous, and consist of 
specimens of all sorts of printing, from that of steel en- 
gravings and etchings to phototype blocks and cheap com- 
mercial chromolithographs. 

VIENNA. — The International Art Exhibition to be held 
in Vienna in 1882, from April 1st to Sept. 3oth, is to consist 
of important native and foreign works of art which have 
been produced since 1873. Architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, black and white art, etching, engraving, etc. are to be 
represented. The management of the exhibition has been 
confided to a committee appointed by the Awstlergenossen- 
schaft (Society of Artists). Medals will be given to for- 
eign as well as to native artists, the awards to be made by 
a jury composed of a certain number of the members of 
the committee and an additional number to be elected by 
the exhibiting artists. The committee will act as a jury 
of admission. Prof. Heinrich von Angeli is the secretary 
of the committee. The guaranty fund amounted, at the 
latest date, to 220,000 florins. The ground for the build- 
ings to be erected for the exhibition, as permanent addi- 
tions to the Kiinstlerhaus (club-house of the Society of 
Artists), has been given by the Austrian government. 

Lisson. — An exhibition of Spanish and Portuguese 
art, in rivalry of that now open at South Kensington, will 
be held near Lisbon in September. The palace of Janellas 
Verdes, half-way between Lisbon and Belem, is being got 
ready for the purpose. 

SALE OF PERUVIAN JEWELRY. — An auction sale of 
very unusual interest took place in London on Aug. 4th. 
The articles sold are described as being mostly church 
ornaments of massive gold or silver, set with gems, to- 
gether with a large quantity of personal jewelry, — many of 
the objects being of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
workmanship, —the whole contributed by the churches 
and patriotic inhabitants of Lima in aid of the fund for 
carrying on the war against Chili. The total amount 
realized was £10,778, the highest price paid being £2,000 

















for an “antique chased fine gold monstrance, enriched 
with emeralds, rubies, sapphires, diamonds, pearls, and 
amethysts,” which weighed 378 ounces. 

LIBER STUDIORUM SALES. — The steady gain in appre- 
ciation of Turner’s Liber Studiorum is witnessed, not only 
by the exhibition of trial proofs of some of the plates at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, but also by the 
prices realized at auction sales. It must be conceded, how- 
ever, that much of the rise in prices is due to the vanity of 
collectors, among whom the plates have become fashion- 
able, and who look more to rarity than to intrinsic beauty. 
At the sale of the Bale collection the following prices were 
obtained for rare states and engraver’s proofs : — Ben Ar- 
thur, engraver’s proof, before the letter M, £210; Lévéle 
Devil's Bridge over the Reuss, engraver’s proof touched 
by the artist, with MS. notes, £149; Glaucus and Scylla, 
engraver’s proof, worked on by artist, £102; £sacus and 
Hesperie, first state, £89; Mont St. Gothard, engraver’s 
proof, £86 2s.; Windmill and Lock, engraver’s proof, 
£386; Norham Castle, engraver’s proof, MS. notes by 
Turner, £73 1os.; Barges on the Medway, Moonlight, en- 
graver’s proof, £73: Sheep Washing, engraver’s proof, 
worked on by Turner, with MS. notes, £67; London from 
Greenwich, engraver’s proof, £60; Mer de Glace, engrav- 
er’s proof, £60; alls of the Clyde, first state, £58; 
Chepstow Castle, engraver’s proof, £57 15s.; Stork and 
Aqueduct, engraver’s proof, £56; Solway Moss, engraver’s 
proof, £53 t1s.; Raglan Castle, first state, £49; Hind 
Head Hill, engraver’s proof, worked on by artist, £42; 
Severn and Wye, first state, £35 145.3; Sea-Piece in the 
Possession of the Earl of Egremont, first state, £33 12s. ; 
Flint Castle, first state, £32 115.; Peat Bog, first state, 
£32 118s.; Woman and Tambourine, engraver's proof, 
£23 25.; Inverary Pier, Loch Fyne, Morning, second 
state, £23 25.; Crypt of Kirkstall, first state, £23 2s.; 
Oakhampton Castle, first state, £21; Hind Head Hill, 
etching, £17; Mont St. Gothard, etching, £16 16s.; Flint 
Castle, etching, £16; Bridge and Cows, first state, £14 
i4s.; AZvaux, second state, £8 8s. Ata subsequent sale, 
on July 4th, a complete set of the Liber went for £194, 
which is £16 less than was paid for the Bex Arthur alone 
at the Bale sale, while only a week later, on July rith, 
another set brought £525. It is impossible to tell, from 
the reports at hand, whether the difference in quality be- 
tween these two sets warranted the difference in price. 


MONUMENTS. 


The monument to Lord Beaconsfield in Westminster 
Abbey, is to be placed against the southwest pier of the 
crossing. The memorial brass, designed by Mr. Street 
for the grave of Sir Gilbert Scott, has been laid in its place 
on the south side of the nave of the Abbey, and Mr. Wool- 
ner’s portrait bust of Lord Lawrence has been fixed on its 
bracket in the space under the arch of the wall-arcade im- 
mediately on the west of the Canons’ doorway. ‘“ The 
transepts of this church,” says the Atheneum, in speaking 
of the intended monument to Lord Beaconsfield, “ are now 
so full of monuments that they look like collections of stat- 
uary. Additions are much to be deprecated. Nothing 
could be more desirable than the removal of most of the 
effigies of modern statesmen and heroes to the Houses of 
Parliament, where they would not be out of keeping with 
the architecture, and would not injure or obscure, but 
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rather enrich, the building. If there is not room, a glass 
roof thrown over one of the interior courts of Sir C. Bar- 
ry’s great building would, at but small cost, form a very 
noble gallery of memorial sculptures, of portraits and alle- 
gories referring to our departed worthies of state-craft, 
economical science, and war.” 

A colossal statue of Giuseppe Mazzini, by O. Andreoni, 
is about to be erected in Pisa. 

The first prize of 30,000 francs for the statue of Carnot, 
to be erected at Nolay, has been awarded to M. Roulleau. 

The French sculptor Clésinger has just finished a colos- 
sal equestrian statue of Marceau, about eleven feet high, 
which is destined, together with statues of Hoche, Kléber, 
and Carnot, to be placed in front of the Palais de I’In- 
dustrie. 

A statue to the memory of Admiral Coligny is to be 
erected in Paris, by contributions to be solicited from the 
Protestants of France. 


NECROLOGY. 


FERDINAND Boy, sculptor, died at Berlin on Oct. Ist, 
aged between seventy and eighty years. He was born in 
Russ, Prussian Lithuania, and studied in Berlin under 
Rauch and Tieck. He had a special talent for ornament, 
which led to his appointment, in 1829, as teacher of mod- 
elling in the then existing Industrial Institute at Berlin, a 
position which he filled for fourteen years. As a carver in 
wood and ivory he was also very skilful. 

ALBERT CAMESINA, a well-known draughtsman and 
writer on archeological subjects, mostly of local import, 
born at Vienna on May 13th, 1806, died in his native city 
on June 16th. 

MARSHALL CLAXTON, an English portrait and histori- 
cal painter of some note, and of great ambition, died on 
July 28th, at the age of seventy years. For a more ex- 
tended notice of his life and works see 7he Athenaeum of 
Aug. 13th. 

MADAME JERICHAU-BAUMANN. — A Polish correspond- 
ent of Zhe Atheneum writes to that paper to correct the 
misstatements in regard to Madame Jerichau’s birth. 
“The registers of the Evangelical Church at Warsaw,” 
he says, ‘show that she was born there, November 27th, 
1818. Her father was a citizen of Warsaw, and notwith- 
standing the name (Philip Baumann) was of Polish origin. 
Her mother, Joanne Reyer, was of Swiss extraction. 
Madame Jerichau sympathized with Poland till her death ; 
her principal pictures, for instance, Finis Polonia, Peas- 
ants leaving their Country, have reference to Poland. She 
spoke the language perfectly.” 

BERNHARD KRrUGER, architect, died at Dresden on 
July rst. He was born in the same city on Aug. 20, 1821, 
studied under Semper, and was his assistant in the build- 
ing of the Museum at Dresden. 

FERDINAND LAUFBERGER, a well-known historical 
painter, and Professor at the School of the Austrian Mu- 
seum for Art and Industry at Vienna, died in that city on 
July 16th. He was born at Mariaschein, Bohemia, on Feb. 
16th, 1829. 

GEORG MADER, historical painter, died on May 3!st, at 
Gastein, of apoplexy. He was born, the son of a miller, 
in a village near Innsbruck, on Sept. gth, 1824, and fol- 
lowed the calling of his father, with a short interruption, 
during which he worked with an inferior painter at Inns- 
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bruck, until the year 1844, when he went to Munich, where 
he studied with Kaulbach and Schraudolph. He was es- 
pecially known as a painter of religious frescos and a 
designer for stained glass. 

GEORG HERMANN NIKOLAI, architect, born 1812, at 
Torgau, since 1850 Professor at the Academy at Dresden, 
died suddenly on July 1oth, at Bodenbach. 

RAFFAELLE PINTI, painter, picture-restorer, and dealer 
in paintings, died in London on July 3oth, at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

FERDINAND WAGNER, historical painter, born at 
Schwabmiinchen in 1820, died on June 13th, at Augsburg, 
after a long and painful illness. He studied at Munich 
under Cornelius and Schnorr, and executed a number of 
frescos in churches, etc., in his native city and at Koénigs- 
brunn, Augsburg, Constance, Meiningen, Friedberg, and 
Breslau, until his illness, a nervous affection, compelled 
him to abandon this kind of work and apply himself to 
easel painting. As a portrait painter he is said to have 
been less happy than in historical compositions. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS. — It is stated that in the 
last century there were about 4,000 so-called Druidic stones 
at Carnac, but that the number has dwindled down to 
1,200. 

THE MONUMENTS OF INDIA. — The Madras Govern- 
ment have drawn up and forwarded to the Government of 
India a brief note showing the action hitherto taken by the 
Public Works Department for the restoration or preserva- 
tion of artistic and historical monuments in the Madras 
Presidency. Valuable series of photographs of the most 
important monuments are in the hands of Government, but 
systematic measurement and planning are still much needed 
in a great many instances. Amongst the monuments dealt 
with in the note are Teroomal Naik’s Palace, Madura, the 
Temple in the Vellore Fort, the Seven Pagodas, the Ama- 
ravati Stupa, the Undavilli Cave Temple, and the Old 
Palace, Chandragiri. — 7he Atheneum. 

THE MINSTER AT BERN is to be restored and com- 
pleted. Oberbaurath von Egle, the architect of the minster 
at Ulm, has been asked for estimates. ° 

THE TUILERIES. — It has finally been decided to re- 
move the ruins of the burnt portion of the Tuileries, and 
to connect the Pavillons de Flore and de Marsana by a 
new structure, the architecture of which will be in har- 
mony with the buildings of Philibert Delorme, and which 
will be utilized as a museum of modern art. 

SAN JUAN DE Los Reyes, ToLepo. — A correspond- 
ent of The Atheneum writes as follows: —‘“I learn from 
Madrid that the once magnificent Franciscan convent of 
San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo, erected by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in commemoration of the victory gained at 
Toro (1476) over the Portuguese and the party of La 
Beltraneja, is at last to be restored. Desecrated and fired 
by the French in 1809, it yet retained some of its archi- 
tectural beauty and grandeur until, during the first Carlist 
war, hundreds of prisoners were located there, many of 
whom appear to have employed their leisure in destroying 
the remains of the fine old stained-glass windows, and 
defacing the statues and Gothic ornamentation. In the 
Madrid Gacefa of the 8th [July] appears a royal decree, at 
the instigation of Sefior Albareda, one of the most accom- 





plished archeologists of the day, and now in the Spanish 
Cabinet, ordering its renovation. ‘The restoration is to be 
immediately proceeded with, and a competent architect 
appointed to direct the works, subject to the approval oj 
the Royal Academy of San Fernando, the funds to be sup- 
plied by the Department of Public Works. The convent. 
when restored, is to be used as a school of mechanical arts. 
in which, no doubt, cutlery, once so famous in Toledo, wil! 
play an important part.” 

M. BAuDRY’s FRESCOS in the Opera House at Paris 
are already suffering deterioration from the heat and smoke 
of the gas-lights. As a remedy, it is proposed to substitute 
electric lights for gas. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. — The French Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Fine Arts has named a special com- 
mission to examine the paintings by I] Rosso and Pri- 
maticcio in the palace at Fontainebleau, with a view to their 
permanent conservation. 

THE MINSTER AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. — The restora 
tion of the mosaics in the cupola—or rather the redeco 
ration of the cupola with mosaics, as there was but little 
left of the old work — has been satisfactorily completed by 
Antonio Salviati, of Venice. A general restoration of the 
venerable building, which dates back to the time of Charle- 
magne, is now talked of, the undertaking to be intrusted 
to the architects and artisans who finished the Cologne 
cathedral. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MICHELANGELO’s MEDICI STATUES. — Mr. Charles 
Heath Wilson’s second article on Michelangelo’s Medici 
statues in San Lorenzo, published in 7he Academy of July 
30th, concludes as follows: — ‘1 lament to say that the 
countenance of the Pensieroso, having been frequently cast 
by ignorant moulders, has been oiled again and again, and 
is now as black as Othello. So has it been possible to 
treat one of the greatest works of art in the world. Mould- 
ers destroy marbles as restorers ruin pictures, and the fault 
in both cases is traceable to their employers. The Medici 
statues, however, have been moulded this time by Signor 
Lelli, a pupil of Bartolini, an excellent judge of art, with a 
profound respect for its works. ‘The first casts from the 
new moulds are to be placed in the Florentine Academy 
on each side of the David ; others of equal value in every 
respect go to the South Kensington Museum, where, if they 
are placed at a reasonable height and properly illumined by 
concentrated light, they may be better understood and ap- 
preciated than the originals in the Medici Chapel. It may 
be of service to artists to be informed that for a short time 
they can obtain casts of the whole figures, or parts of them, 
from the new moulds.” 

A NEw MEDIUM FOR PAINTER’S COLORS. — M. Jacques 
Blockx, Jun., of Antwerp, has published (Ghent: E. Van- 
derhaeghen) a pamphlet descriptive of his process of mix- 
ing oil-colors with dissolved yellow amber, whereby the 
coloring assumes a hard and brilliant appearance, and all 
necessity for using varnish is done away. This invention 
is said to date from 1867, but it did not come before the 
public until the Paris Exhibition of 1868. Visitors to the 
Belgian Historic Art Exhibition of 1880 may remember a 
study of flowers by Robert Mols, and a picture of Charles 
V., as a child, by van Beers, which were both produced with 
colors prepared by M. Blockx’s process. — The Academy. 
































SKETCH FOR THE DEATH OF MIss MACCREA. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL BY JOHN TRUMBULL, IN THE POSSESSION OF PROF. B. SILLIMAN, NEW HAVEN. 


JOHN TRUMBULL 





SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


E have reached the second period of Trumbull’s career,—that which is marked by 
the change of style previously alluded to. The interest we now take in him is of 
political and social, rather than professional importance. The change of style may 

be accounted for in two ways,—one by various interruptions to the practice of his profession 
through political and other pursuits, and the other by a visual defect, which will be mentioned 
and accounted for farther on. Regarding the former, it is merely necessary to describe his 
career after finishing the paintings above referred to. 

In 1794, Trumbull returned to England in company with Mr. Jay, who was appointed Envoy 
from the United States to Great Britain, to settle certain difficulties between the two countries, 
and to whom Trumbull acted as secretary. Before his departure he had been engaged in pro- 
curing subscriptions for the engravings he was to publish, then in progress, the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, the Death of Montgomery, and the Sortie from Gibraltar. Owing, however, to the excite- 
ment in the United States caused by the French Revolution, which seems to have divided the 
country into two parties, absorbing people’s minds, and which blasted his hopes, he met with but 
little success. Meanwhile he painted a few portraits and other subjects. In England, on his 
services as secretary to Mr. Jay being no longer required, he resorted to commercial speculations, 
the motives for which, as well as his mental state, are set forth in the following extract from a 
letter to Mr. Wadsworth, at Hartford: —“I feel at times not a little anxiety on the subject of 
picture-making. 1 have by no means money enough to live comfortably without business of 
some sort. I hate your nasty, squabbling politics: they disgust me. I know nothing of farm- 
ing, little of trade, and I fear that I shall find that my countrymen care very little for the only 
thing which I pretend to understand. But my doubts will soon be solved by the experiment, 
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which, if favorable, will make me as happy a fellow as any in America. If otherwise, I must 
either turn hermit in my native woods, or wander in the wide world.” 

The experiment is the publication of the engravings after his pictures. The commercial 
speculations consisted of an investment in paintings, jointly with a Hamburg banker, named Le 
Brun, who furnished most of the capital, and of a similar speculation in brandy. The picture 
speculation proved unprofitable, owing to the pictures being damaged by water, while on board 
a lighter at the dock in London. “It was near low water, so the hands on board made the 
lighter fast with a chain to one of the posts for perfect security, and then went their way for a 
frolic. In the evening, when the tide came in, the bow of the boat being held down by the 
chain, she gradually filled, and my cases, being light, floated out. .... 1 passed the remainder 
of the season in repairing, as well as I could, the damage they had sustained.” The brandy 
speculation terminated about in the same fashion, owing to the wreck of the vessel on which a 
part of the venture was shipped, and to other commercial mishaps. In the mean time he visited 
Stuttgart, to look after the engraving of the Battle of Bunker Hill, then in the hands of Miller, 
as we see by Goethe’s letter, and he passed some time in Paris on diplomatic business. In 
short, he was fighting the battle of life the best way he could. This brings us to 1796. That 
year Colonel Trumbull was appointed a United States Commissioner in London, to see to the 
execution of the treaty effected by Mr. Jay, which duty he performed with marked ability, the 
commission terminating in 1804. During this period he painted very little. In 1804 he 
returned home and resumed his brush. He now painted portraits, and again busied himself 
with obtaining subscriptions for the engravings and in completing the Declaration of Independence. 
In 1808 he returned to England, on account of political asperities which “threatened the entire 
destruction of commerce and the prosperity of those friends from whom I derived my subsist- 
ence.’ Here he pursued his profession for four years, under adverse circumstances. He 
executed a few large pictures, ‘also a number of portraits, for which good prices were paid, 
but not to an amount sufficient to defray expenses.” The war of 1812 then broke out, which 
put an end to his professional career in England. Being an American, “the only indulgence I 
was able to obtain was permission to reside at Bath or Cheltenham, in preference to London.” 
The three large pictures now to be seen in the collection at New Haven— 7he Woman accused 
of Adultery, The Earl of Angus conferring Knighthood on De Wilton, and Our Saviour with 
Little Children—were painted at this time. In 1816 he returned to his native land, never 
again to leave it. His last sojourn in England seems to have resulted in little more than trial, 
disappointment, and debt. Need one wonder that, with a mind harassed with cares and dis- 
turbed by other pursuits, his art underwent a change? 

The visual defect which seems to account for the artistic decline so apparent in Trumbull’s 
large works—the discrepancies of merit in these being so marked when compared with his 
small works —is purely physical. This is due to an accident at ten years of age, which made 
him almost blind in one eye. ‘The optic nerve,” he says, “must have been severely injured, 
for although the eye recovered entirely its external appearance, yet vision was so nearly 
destroyed, that to this day (1835) I have never been able to read a single word with the left 
eye alone.” Age, certainly, did not improve this infirmity. Trumbull by it was reduced to 
monocular vision, which disqualifies a man for seeing forms and proportions normally. The 
lack of an eye destroys an accurate perception of relief, preventing one from properly locating 
points in space; and a person with one eye cannot command as large a surface of canvas as 
one who has the use of both eyes. 

However this may be, the inferiority of Trumbull’s works after 1816, on his return home, is 
unmistakable. To this period belong the four large paintings in the Capitol at Washington by 
which Colonel Trumbull is generally estimated as an artist. These pictures, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Surrender of Cornwallis, the Surrender of Burgoyne, and Washington resigning 
his Commission, —the first and last being chosen from among his other national subjects because 
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significant of 
moral power, 
and the other 
two because 
the absolute 
triumph over 
the country’s 
enemy de- 
notes com- 
manding mil- 
itary power, 
—are  en- 
larged copies 
of the small 
originals at 


New Haven. 





No _ interest 
attaches to 
them as 
works of art. 
In connection 
with govern- 


ment patron- 





age of art, 
however, as 


THE DELUGE. 


signs of the INDIA-INK SKETCH BY JOHN TRUMBULL.— ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM MILLER. 
times, they 

‘ FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE Possession OF Pror. B. S1ttiman, New Haven. 
point a mor- 
al. I give a summary of the debate in Congress which took place on the passage of the bill 
authorizing the commissioning of Colonel Trumbull to paint them. 

The opponents of the measure, says the JVational Intelligencer of that day, deemed it 
questionable how far it was just or proper for the government of the United States to become 
the patron of the fine arts. It should not go to such expense until all its pecuniary obligations, 
every debt arising out of the war of the Revolution and of the war of 1812, had been paid. A 
nation should be just before it is generous. Congress might not like the paintings when they 
were done. Generally, in countries where painting and statuary in commemoration of liberty 
and great events had been brought to the highest perfection, this had no perceptible effect in 
preserving the liberty and independence of those nations, while rights and liberties depended on 
no such paltry conditions. In reply, it was argued that there was no idea of making the 
government the patron of the fine arts, otherwise than it already had been by employing artists 
to rebuild and embellish the Capitol (burnt by the British in the late war). The moral effect 
of these paintings would be of great value to the present and future generations, independent 
of their intrinsic worth, serving to recall to the attention of future legislators the events and 
principles of the Revolution, and to impel them to an imitation of the virtues of the men of 
those days. Now was the time, never to be found again, when a living artist of great ability, 
a compatriot of Revolutionary sages and heroes, could transmit accurate likenesses of them to 
posterity. 

This last idea probably had weight. Whether or not sentiment prevailed over utilitarianism, 
it suffices to state that the measure was carried by a handsome majority. Fortunately for 
Colonel Trumbull, the leaders of both Houses were in his favor, while influential friends outside 
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of it, like Jefferson, men of sense and discretion, moving on a higher plane of intelligence, and 
able to control in those days the less developed understandings of their associates, ably seconded 
them. Had he been obliged to depend on his artistic deserts, to say nothing of his personal 
tact and energy, the enterprise would have failed. Thanks to Trumbull, a pioneer in developing 
government patronage of art in this country, the filling of the remaining panels in the Capitol 
became possible, twenty years later. . 

Colonel Trumbull was sorely tried by his country’s legislators when endeavoring ‘to procure 
subscriptions to the engraving of the Declaration of Independence. He then lived in New York, 
while his agent at Washington was a Mr. Dwight. He thus writes to him, under date of 
February 18th, 1818:—‘“I have written on the subject of your failure [to procure subscrip- 
tions] to Governor Barbour, Mr. King, and Mr. Fromentin, of the Senate, and to General 
Harrison, Governor Middleton, Mr. Hopkinson, and Mr. Pitkin, of the House of Representatives. 
.... Wait on these gentlemen as soon as you receive this, and endeavor to engage their 
protection. Remember, this is a /ogocracy; you must talk. The Houses are now so numerous, 
and the tables of the members of both so constantly loaded with petitions, proposals, and appli- 
cations of all sorts, that whatever is not supported by active and influential friends has no 
chance of success.” 

The following day he writes to David Daggett, Esq., Senate of the United States, as well as 
to each of the parties named in the above letter to Mr. Dwight. To Mr. Daggett he says: — 
“The utter failure of Mr. Dwight in the Senate ... . is inexplicable, unless it has arisen from 
my own want of precaution in not having furnished Mr. Dwight at first, soliciting their protec- 
tion, letters to some gentlemen who, you know, /ihe to lead. I did not expect every one to be 
a subscriber, but did expect some one would have followed the example of four Presidents; for 
to many of the Western and Southern members the price, or the advance required, can be no 
object. In truth, the work is offered at a lower price than any other publication in this country. 
The print will contain forty-seven portraits of our most eminent men, some of them whole- 
lengths, and will be executed in the finest style by the first engraver of the age,! so as to 
form within the frame an elegant monumental piece of furniture, at the average price of forty- 
two and a half cents for each head..... The heads of our junior naval and military heroes 
are published at from one to two and a half dollars each; and Binns is getting numerous sub- 
scribers for a mere verbal copy of the Declaration, at ten dollars, embellished, as he calls it, 
with flags, and State coat of arms, and four or five heads like the Christmas specimens of 
children of a writing school. I confess I do not yet understand my countrymen.” 

“T am not only mortified, but confounded,” he adds in a letter of the same date to Rufus 
King. “In the year 1790 I pursued the same course here, and, although I was then compara- 
tively unknown and the country relatively poor, I was honored in one day with the names of 
more than half the Senate, and in another, of more than half of the House of Representatives.” 

These items show what the artist had to contend with. At a later date a resolution was 
introduced into the House of Representatives to commission Colonel Trumbull to paint the 
capture of André, which was tabled. 

Colonel Trumbull’s artistic career may be considered as closed on the execution of these 
pictures for the Capitol. The Battle of Bunker Hill, the Battle of Trenton, the Battle of 
Princeton, and the Death of Montgomery, now in the Wadsworth Athenzum, Hartford, on a 
smaller scale, also copies of the originals at New Haven, commenced in 1832 and finished in 
that decade, show a still greater decline of his powers. But one head, that of Colonel Clinton 
in the background of the Battle of Bunker Hill, exhibits any sign of his original spirit. These 
pictures, with occasional portraits painted from time to time, ending with that of MW/rs. Sigourney, 
also in this collection, simply display the flickering flame of his genius. 


1 At this time he supposed that the plate, afterwards engraved by Mr. Durand, would be engraved by Heath in England, as he 
had authorized negotiations to be made with him for that purpose. 
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Colonel Trumbull as an artist can be thoroughly appreciated only through his works at New 
Haven. Fine portraits by him, however, other than those already mentioned, are found in the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford (No. 132), and in the Historical Society building in Ney 
York. In the latter collection, Bryan Rossiter, Sergeant-at-Arms to the Cincinnati Society, 
painted in 1790, is a fine example of his early work, and Yokn Pintard, one of his best friends, 
painted in 1816-17, is an admirable specimen of his later work. Two excellent portraits, one 
of his wife and one of Christopher Gore, the latter painted in 1804, hang in the New Haven 
gallery. 

Colonel Trumbull painted rapidly, judging by a memorandum, found among his papers, of 
the portraits executed by him in New York, in 1806. According to this document, he produced 
twenty-four in five months, averaging five sittings to a head. His prices, which are given in 
this paper, were $100 for the head alone, $150 with the hands, and, in one case, portraits of 
father, mother, and two children on the same canvas, $500. In this respect he stood on a par 
with Stuart. It is worth noting in this connection that Trumbull at first thought of settling in 
Boston, where he was well received on returning from Europe in 1804, but, finding that Stuart 
had been invited there from Washington, he came to the conclusion that Boston “did by no 
means offer an adequate field of success for two rival artists.” He accordingly established him- 
self in New York. 

What remains to be recorded of Colonel Trumbull is purely biographical. At one time he 
busied himself with architecture, judging by a large number of architectural designs by him in 
the possession of Mr. A. J. Davis, New York. One of these is dated as early as 1775. The 
others appear to have been drawn in England, probably on his second visit. Edmund Burke, 
in 1784, strongly urged him to devote himself to architecture. ‘“ You belong to a young nation,” 
he says to him, “which will soon want public buildings. These must be erected before the 
decorations of painting and sculpture will be required..... Qualify yourself to superintend 
their erection. Decorate them also, if you will.” Trumbull had a hand in the reconstruction of 
the Capitol at Washington, after its destruction by the British in the war of 1812, as we see by 
his Memoirs, and also by the above-mentioned collection of architectural drawings, in which 
some of the plans he drew are preserved. He likewise planned the building for the American 
Academy of the Fine Arts, New York, which was built by his friend, Dr. Hosack. 

In the local history of art, Colonel Trumbull’s connection with the American Academy of 
the Fine Arts, and the part he played in opposing the formation of the National Academy of 
Design, are of interest. Full particulars of the strife are given in Dunlap’s History of the Arts 
of Design, and in the Historic Annals of the National Academy of Design, by T. S. Cummings. 
Both these writers were his antagonists. Dunlap, in his Life of Trumbull, carries his spite too 
far. It would pass for malice, were his statements not more amusing than convincing. In 
trying to convey the idea that Trumbull was ungrateful to his early friend and instructor, West, 
that he was more English than American at heart, and that in the treatment of his important 
battle subjects he was only commemorating the triumph of Great Britain, Dunlap overshot the 
mark. The truth is, that in his connection with the American Academy of the Fine Arts, of 
which he was one of the organizers and the President, Trumbull was trying to make water run 
up hill. The difficulty between him and the artists who seceded from that institution was not 
so much due to him as to a condition of things beyond his control. The plan of the American 
Academy comprised a permanent, as well as periodical exhibitions, lectures, schools, a library, 
and other agencies in art education, copied from a foreign model,—that of the not long estab- 
lished Royal Academy in England,—and not adapted to this country, or manageable by directors 
taken from the non-professional classes. The public of that time cared very little about art, 
there were few artists, and the judgment of stockholders, whose authority in the institution grew 
out of the money they paid for their shares, did not fulfil the same ends as the more intelli- 


gent patronage of a king and the support of a cultivated aristocracy. Colonel Trumbull was 
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familiar with the foreign condition of things, and the mistake he made was in supposing that a 
kindred institution could be at once established in an entirely new country. The American 
Academy of Fine Arts, accordingly, is simply a forerunner of similar attempts that have utterly 
failed, or proved abortive through a similar misconception of means in relation to ends. 

It is much more agreeable to turn to Colonel Trumbull’s generous and more judicious 
encouragement of art in his recognition of the ability of young artists. He saw and purchased 
one of the first pictures which Cole exhibited in New York, declaring that “this youth has 
done what all my life I have attempted in vain.” The venerable Robert W. Weir informs me 
that one of his early works, exhibited in the window of Michael Paff, the well-known picture- 
dealer of that day, was bought by Colonel Trumbull, who at the same time sent for him to 
make his acquaintance. Another proof of his liberal encouragement of the arts and of young 
artists is found in the engraving of the Declaration of Independence. This work, which involved 
an outlay of capital and loss of time that would have been serious had the engraving not proved 
satisfactory, he intrusted to Mr. A. B. Durand, a young man of twenty-six. The only sanction 
there was for intrusting so large and important a work to him was Colonel Trumbull’s perception 
of his ability. Mr. Durand gratefully attributes his reputation as an engraver to Colonel Trumbull. 
It does not follow that Colonel Trumbull thought it best for his young friends to pursue art. 
New York in 1820 had no more become an Athens than Connecticut in 1783,—the days of 
“Brother Jonathan.” Mr. Weir informs me that Colonel Trumbull recommended him to make 
shoes rather than be a painter, while, according to Mr. Frederic Depeyster, he told Mr. Page, 
then a lad of marked talent for drawing, to “go and saw wood.” His friend and executor, 
Professor Silliman the elder, says, in the manuscript reminiscences of Colonel Trumbull by his 
hand: “He did not in general encourage young artists with any flattering hopes of brilliant 
success. His pictures of the life of an artist were rather deeply shaded, for he thought that the 
profession of a painter afforded but an uncertain reliance, and that the man of the palette and 
pencil might languish in comparative poverty, while many a proficient in the mechanic arts 
might rise to competence, if not to wealth.” 

This advice and this reflection, due to Colonel Trumbull’s experience, were natural enough. 
He had had a hard time of it. Only his indomitable will secured for him the success he met 
with. And ever this was not all, for he was aided by friends and relatives of wealth and 
influence. None of his speculations proved profitable. We have seen the result of his commer- 
cial undertakings, and the same result attended his artistic enterprises. The engravings he 
published, to which he devoted so much time, money, and labor, were wholly uncompensating, 
while his ordinary professional gains were on the whole not equal to his necessities. The 
$32,000 he received from the United States government for the paintings in the Capitol at 
Washington sufficed simply to discharge a long series of obligations. ‘I had passed,” he says, 
“the term of threescore years and ten. My debts were paid, but I had the world before me 
to begin anew.” In 1832, Colonel Trumbull procured a pension on account of his military 
services, which, with the annuity from Yale College, secured to him by that institution for the 
paintings now in New Haven, enabled him to pass the remainder of his life in comfort. 

Colonel Trumbull died in New York, November 1oth, 1843, aged eighty-seven years and five 
months. He was buried in New Haven, beneath the gallery which bore his name, erected 
during his life under his supervision, and in which were deposited and arranged by him the 
pictures he made over to Yale College in accordance with the conditions of his annuity. At 
one end of it hung his full-length portrait of Washington; under this hung his own portrait, 
painted by Waldo and Jewett, — placed there after his death,—with that of his wife, painted by 
himself; while in the ground, under the floor, reposed their bodies. His directions in relation 
to his interment were, “Place me at the feet of my great master.” When the Yale School of 
the Fine Arts was erected, the entire collection of paintings, as well as the remains of Colonel 
Trumbull and his wife, was transferred to that edifice. In the old building the pictures were 
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advantageously placed, each with ample space around it, and all, if I am not mistaken, on the 
line. What is now needed is a similar arrangement. The least that could be done in honor of 
the artist who selected this beautiful town for his final resting-place would be to devote a part 
of the new building solely to his finished works, his sketches and engravings, with every souvenir 
of him that would make the collection a yet more perfect representation of the genius of a truly 
national old master. 

There are five portraits of Colonel Trumbull: — one painted by himself in 1833, and engraved 
for his Memoirs; two by Waldo and Jewett, one in the possession of Professor Silliman, which 
is here reproduced, and the other in the Yale School of the Fine Arts; a small full-length by 
Twibill, in the possession of the National Academy of Design, New York; and one by Gilbert 
Stuart, owned by Mr. William Forbes Morgan, of New York. The portrait now in the Yale 
School of the Fine Arts was engraved by Mr. A. B. Durand, for the National Portrait Gallery, 
published by James Herring. During the progress of the engraving, Mr. Durand corrected a 
proof of it from life. A miniature of Colonel Trumbull by Robertson exists somewhere in 
England. A bust of him by Ball Hughes is in the Yale School at New Haven, and there is a 
medal of him issued by the American Art Union. 

Colonel Trumbull’s will, courage, independence, self-reliance, and enterprise are fully apparent 
in the foregoing details of his career; something more is necessary to complete our idea of 
him as a man. While Colonel Trumbull was sensitive, proud, of perfect integrity, a man of 
honor in the highest sense of the term, it must be also admitted that he was of an excitable 
and even passionate temperament, which often rendered him arbitrary and dictatorial in certain 
public relations. Never, however, was he uncourteous or unforgiving with anybody. These 
traits, as well as his urbanity and benevolence, can be demonstrated by many who knew him 
and still survive. Of superior intelligence, wide experience, noble in aspiration, and conscientious, 
he would defer only to those whom he knew to surpass him in these qualities. The best idea 
which can be given of him in social relations is, as usual, that which can be derived from his 
own language. The following letter shows in a general way the tone of his mind and judgment 
on important matters. It is written to a nephew concerning a profession. 


“ HAMMERSMITH, NEAR LONDON, Oct. 20, 1801. 


“You ask my advice with regard to the profession you ought to pursue. From your own observations I 
presume that you have not, as I always had, a very strong predilection for any particular pursuit, and the question, 
therefore, is to be decided by prudence alone. 

“Of the three professions, I think that of a physician least desirable in every respect, and therefore not to be 
thought of but by those in whose minds nature has impressed a love for it. To a serious mind, which looks to 
futurity, which considers this life but as a journey, and the good things of the earth but as the accommodations of 
the inns on the road, the duties of a clergyman must have charms ; and, if entered upon with such sentiments, 
undoubtedly that profession will be found to afford in its humble and tranquil enjoyments more real happiness 
than the politician can ever find in the tumult of intrigue, or the merchant in the bustle of wealth and business ; 
but it must be entered upon with sentiments of real piety and from considerations of duty, — not with the base view 
of procuring a livelihood ; such as go into the pulpit with such motives only, in my opinion profane the holy place. 
Unless, therefore, you feel yourself strongly impressed with a persuasion that your duty calls you to this sacred 
employment, avoid it. 

“In our country, and in all societies constituted on similar principles, the law is a sure road to honor and 
emolument for those who to talents add integrity and industry. The only objection I know to the profession is 
that it forces the mind upon a continual observation of the vices and follies of human nature. But there are two 
sides to every question ; and the lawyer who studies as much as possible to defend innocence and to detect and 
punish crimes is certainly a most estimable and important member of society, while he who perverts his talents and 
his knowledge to the purposes of chicane and the protection of roguery is most pestilent. If you feel in yourself 
no aversion to the study of the law, if in your studies you have discovered any talent for public speaking and for 
composition, I would certainly, of the three learned professions, recommend the law. It is honorable : a virtuous 
man wil] render it very useful to society, and to an honest man it may with the purest integrity be rendered 
lucrative. Such are my sentiments, but judge for yourself, without suffering my opinions to control you. It is 
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your happiness that is at stake. Keep but one maxim ever in view as invariable, that industry, integrity, and 
perseverance will always lead to prosperity and happiness. 

“When you have made your choice, be so good as to acquaint me, and send me a list of such books as you 
will most want, that I may have the pleasure of contributing something towards your success. 


“With sincere affection, I am, my dear sir, your faithful friend and uncle, 
“Jno. TRUMBULL.” 


Such were the men who laid the foundations of American character. I can only add, in 
conclusion, that Trumbull the artist is worthy to be named as the peer of his great friends and 
contemporaries, Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin, and entitled to be associated with them in 
the minds and memories of his countrymen. 

JOHN DURAND. 


Note. — The statement made at the end of the first article, published in our last number, —viz.: “ Another portrait painted 
about this time, that of Alexander Hamilton, in the possession of Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Boston, from which he reproduced the f{ull- 
length now in the Chamber of Commerce, New York,’ —is erroneous. The full-length is the original picture. Trumbull painted 
at least four more portraits of Hamilton,—that in possession of Mr. Winthrop, a second owned by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Boston, another in the possession of Mrs. Pendleton Hosack, New York, and still another now in the Yale School of the Fine Arts, 
New Haven. 
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MR. BACHER’S VENETIAN ETCHINGS. 





m| I the last Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, in New York, a few 
%| etchings of Venetian subjects were shown which attracted the attention and 
excited the admiration of those specially interested in the works of the 
needle. The same etchings, with some others of a similar nature, appeared 
in the Exhibition of American Etchings held last spring at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, and they were also to be seen at the First Exhibition of 
the Society of Painter-Etchers, in London, where they secured for their 
authors the honor of an invitation to become fellows of the Society last named. These etchings 
were by Mr. Frank Duveneck and Mr. Otto H. Bacher, and there was such a family likeness 
in them to the set of Venetian etchings lately published by Mr. Whistler, that Mr. Duveneck’s 
plates were mistaken for Mr. Whistler's work by connaisseurs of high authority, while the more 
irreverent portion of the public, and those not in sympathy with the aims of modern impres- 
sionism, talked of imitation and “ penny-Whistlers.” Similar characteristics, although in a fainter 
degree, were observable in the plates signed Chas. A. Corwin, T. M. Wendel, H. Rosenberg, and 
G. E. Hopkins, which were to be seen at the Boston exhibition. The explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is found in the fact that Messrs. Bacher, Corwin, Wendel, Rosenberg, and Hopkins 
worked together in Venice under the guidance of Mr. Duveneck, and that they all took to 
etching under the inspiration of Mr. Whistler, who was also in Venice at the time, and was 
frequently among them. Imitation, therefore, is out of the question. The similarity is due only 
to the influence of teaching and the power of example. 

Of the artists here named all were novices in the etcher’s art, with the exception of Mr. 
Bacher, and, considering this circumstance, the success achieved by them is quite extraordinary. 
Mr. Duveneck’s three magnificent plates—of goodly size, too—betray in no respect the hand 
of an experimenter who is just breaking himself into the use of new tools. They look rather 
like the work of a master who is playing with the means at his command. 

We are, however, concerned at present more immediately with Mr. Bacher’s etchings, whose 
earlier work is familiar to the readers of the REVIEW, from the plate presented to them last 
December. In the account then given of Mr. Bacher’s work I noted the fact that the artist had 
executed a number of etchings in Venice, — views on the canals, bridges, ships, etc., — but I was 
not able to say anything else regarding them, as I had not yet seen them. To-day the reader 
may judge for himself, by the View zz Venice published herewith, of the progress made by Mr. 
Bacher since he exchanged the Bavarian capital for the City of the Sea; and to facilitate the 
comparison, another of his earlier etchings, Schwabelweiss, is also given in this number. The 
difference between these earlier plates and the Venetian etchings is very striking. One would 
hardly believe at first sight that they are the work of the same hand, for while even the earlier 
plates show a great deal of freedom in the handling, they are yet much more methodical than, 
and entirely free from, the —shall we say over-abandon ?—of the later work. Such a conscious 
suppression of an already well-marked individuality in the endeavor to follow the lead of another 
seems almost cause for regret, and the attempt certainly carries its penalty with it. A compari- 
son of Mr. Duveneck’s plates with those of his pupil is most instructive in this respect. Being 
a master of longer training, Mr. Duveneck is much more restrained in the selection of his means, 
and shows a greater respect for form, while the younger artist, in his forced freedom, and in his 
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endeavor to reproduce the general effect only, seems to take an evident delight in making his 
lines run obviously counter to the form wherever he can. 

But, having thus unburdened my critical conscience, I must hasten to say that one cannot 
help, after all, taking an immense delight in these etchings. If they were neatly drawn accord- 
ing to rule, every line straight and orderly, and every detail distinctly made out, as if it had 


‘ 


been the object of observation for its own sake, they would not perhaps “rile” anybody, but 
they would also fail to produce in us that sense of movement, of whir and confusion, which 
such a busy scene inevitably produces in nature. We might get the cold and lifeless picture of 
a camera lucida, which strikes us more like a piece of clever mechanism than a reflection of 
life, but we should never get that sense of a first impression which the artist has striven to call 
up in us. The vein of thought here touched upon is very inviting, and would lead to an 
exhaustive discussion of the theory of impressionism. But space forbids. Suffice it to say, that 
impressionism is simply a new attempt at solving the problem of pictorial representation, which 
problem is very far yet from being completely solved. It is easy enough to say that the picture 
must produce upon the retina the same effect as the objects seen in nature. Superficially con- 
sidered, it seems self-evident that, if the objects are represented on the picture plane, where it 
cuts the cone of rays, exactly as they would be represented by a camera lucida, the result 
on the retina must be the same as that produced by nature. This reasoning, however, is 
fallacious; for not only do the phenomena of binocular vision come in as a disturbing element, 
but it must also be recollected that the image on the retina is continually shifting, that no line 
is fixed on it, and that the blurring increases with the distance. It follows that a small, fixed 
object near by cannot produce the same effect upon the eye in its natural, unconstrained condi- 
tion, as a large object at a great distance, and the impressionist is right, therefore, in avoiding 
definition. But here his limitation comes in. A scene in nature that interests us we examine 
closely, we focus each object separately, and thus, zz detail, overcome much of the disturb- 
ance that is caused in looking at the whole. Hence we see that we shall be forever debarred 
from arriving at an absolutely true representation of nature. We must sacrifice somewhere in 
our endeavors to get near to perfection, and the answer to the question what to sacrifice will in 


each case depend on the peculiarities of the individual. 
S. R. KOEHLER. 





PORTRAIT STUDY. 


PAINTED BY F. A. KAULBACH. ENGRAVED BY E. BUCHEL. 


}RIEDRICH AUGUST KAULBACH, the painter of the Portrait Study herewith 
published, is the son of Friedrich Kaulbach, a nephew of the celebrated Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach. He was born on June 2d, 1850, and is well known for his genre 
pictures and portraits, in which latter he is said to follow Holbein. In our pretty 
study, however, there seems to be little of Holbein beyond the costume; for it is 
evidently thoroughly penetrated by modern subjectivity and sentimentality. But for that very 
reason it appeals all the more powerfully to the modern public. Carl Eduard Biichel, the 
engraver, was born at Eisenberg, in the duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, on April 22d, 1835. After 
he had worked some time with his father as a chaser in metal, he studied engraving under 
Steinla. His principal plates are a Madonna with a Venetian Lady presenting an Offering, after 
Titian, and 7he Magdalen, after Franceschini. He also retouched the Madonna di S. Sisto of 
his teacher. The little engraving before the reader shows his best qualities, — excellent treat- 





ment of the flesh, delicacy of modelling, and great feeling for color. 
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SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


3° MONG the qualities which go to form the sum of possible attraction in a 
"4 eo . work of art is that voice by which it indicates the spirit, the 
> \ individuality, of its creator. This is a quality coincident, 
very often, with the highest general perfection, but which 
sometimes goes far to redeem an art in other ways deficient. 
It is not always present in the very noblest work,— it is 
unhinted at, perhaps, in the whole achievement of a great 
painter, while disclosed by the single hasty sketch of some 
less complete performer. Every painting reveals, of course, 
in some sense, the man who painted it,—tells us what he 
could do, what he preferred to see, and how, by instinct or 
by design, he chose to think and feel at the time he worked. 
Each picture telling thus of one moment and of one mood, 
all a man’s work, collectively judged, must give us in some 
sense his life's average in these things. But I mean more 
than such testimony as this by the quality in question. 
There is more to be said of a man sometimes—not always, 
however, even of one who has followed a divine profession 
quite divinely —than that he saw, and felt, and thought, and 
did. There is such a thing as Jeng, in a particularly indi- 
vidual way that imparts a flavor equally rare and consistent to 
everything seen, and felt, and thought, and done,—a flavor 
that is wanting to the work, whether plain-spoken or subtile, 
whether reckless or conscientious, of men differently endowed. 

ii a i aii The work of such may be as great, or greater, in the sum 

of its perfections; it yet lacks this one possible charm. 

French writers occasionally use the word “temperament” in a way that very nearly expresses 
the quality I mean; only they apply it to things of the heart, while I would make it serve for 
things imaginative and artistic. It is not character, this quality; it is not strength, whether of 
mind, or wrist, or inner vision. It is not thoughts logical, self-searching, idealizing, or rapt. It 
is temperament, a sort of individual and peculiar atmosphere that pervades all sides of life, 
mental, moral, physical, emotional. It is a quality we recognize at once when we occasionally 
see it in our intercourse with men, difficult as it would be for us to put a finger on the special 
words or acts revealing it. Just as easily we recognize it in a work of art, equally hard though 
it might be to name the signs by which it shows. Is there not a personal voice that speaks to 
us when Lionardo paints, or Memling, when Michelangelo uses brush or chisel, when Rem- 
brandt scratches a line, or Rubens lays a color, or Hals, or Diirer, or Gainsborough, or Turner, 
—a voice we do not hear from Titian even, or from Veronese, from Holbein or from Reynolds, 
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nay, not from Raphael himself? It is a voice that joins, it will be noted, names quite incon- 
gruous in all besides, and separates with a bold division methods and endowments otherwise 
quite similar. It is independent of all other gifts. It exists not in coherence of mood, or 
medium, or manner,—who is more various in all of these than Rembrandt? It does not take 
a wide cycle of work to reveal it,—who is so fragmentary as Lionardo? It lacks not through 
any imperfection we can note,—who is so perfect as Raphael, who so equably endowed as 
Titian? Nor can we say, on the other hand, that it exists decause of some imperfection, some 
shadow or limitation in one direction which brings out other qualities in a peculiar and a clearer 
light. We cannot so believe when we think of Michelangelo. Less than anything, however, 
can this self-revealing be called deliberate, sought for, or self-conscious. No one could be more 
naive than Memling, for example, no one more spontaneous than Franz Hals. 





There are critics, it is true,— Mr. Ruskin in the more didactic of his various moods is a 
good example, —who seem to look upon this subtly and intangibly obtruded personality of the 
artist as a superfluity, if not an impertinence, in work that should entirely sink the workman in 
the things he renders—as humbly, docilely, and exactly as he may. But outside of the daily 
decreasing band of so-called “ realists,” I shall scarcely provoke discussion if, taking M. Véron, 
for example, as the mouthpiece of an opposite theory, I claim with him that this expressed or 
suggested personality is the most valuable, perhaps, of all possible elements in a work of art; 
or, if not the most valuable, certainly the most fascinating. And the critic of one side and of 
the other will admit that in no painted work whatever is the quality I speak of so vividly incar- 
nate, so enthrallingly pervasive, as in Correggio’s. The sole exception is, perhaps, the work of 
Lionardo; even Rembrandt's must fall behind. I refer here, of course, to the strength, greater 
or less, not to the grade, higher or lower, of the quality discussed. Despite the unique perfec- 
tion in which some other qualities are present on Correggio’s canvas, it is this one which strikes 
us first, which works on us most forcibly, and remains most permanently in our minds. It is 
this which makes his pictures so strongly loved or so positively disliked, according as the 
observer's imagination sympathizes with the painter’s or protests against it. No student can be 
emotionally indifferent to Correggio, as he may to very many whose excellence he admires or 
critically denies. If we learn to love his pictures, we almost forget the conception, the idea, 
which is what we incessantly think of with Raphael. We do not dwell upon the inimitable 
rendering, as we do with Titian; nor do we rest at the simple ocular delight which so amply 
satisfies with Veronese. And on the other hand, the student who protests against Correggio 
must do it as Mr. Ruskin does,—acknowledging his pre-eminence in all these things. The 
power of a mighty painter speaks to us, indeed, from Correggio’s canvas; but it is almost out- 
voiced by the charm of an individual temperament, the glamour of an ideal world distinct from 
all idealities of other men,—a world into which Correggio alone was born, and to which none 
penetrate save when he swings the door. There is no personal influence, I have said, to vie 
with his in strength but that of Lionardo. And what with Lionardo remains to us only in the 
mystic smile of a dozen faces, remains with Correggio in a cycle of varied groups, each more 
magnificent than the other, and is illustrated by landscape, by skies and air, and by abounding 
drapery, as well as by humanity the most various and by themes the most diversely chosen. 
Through all, through every scene, and through every figure, and through every touch, there 
runs a unity of sentiment that is most remarkable; for it is, I repeat, a unity of sentiment, and 
not an identity of type and mood, such as we see, for instance, in Fra Angelico. 

All of this, perhaps, has been said of Correggio many times before. Mr. Symonds, for one, 
has said it with great insistance.| He has been one of many to try to define in what consists 
the “ Correggiosity of Correggio,”— an affected phrase, surely, but one that has been much 
used because, perhaps, no simpler one serves quite so well. He has amply emphasized the 
strength of this quality, though his florid periods do not, after all, define it more intelligibly 


1 Sketches in Italy and Greece. 
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than do the naive phrases of Vasari, as when he says, for instance: —‘“ Near them is a boy 
representing a little angel, with a book in his hand, who is smiling so ‘naturally that all who 
look on him are moved to smile also; nor is there any one, however melancholy his tempera- 
ment, who can behold him without feeling a sensation of pleasure.” And Mr. Symonds certainly 
estimates the grade of this quality less justly than its strength,—less justly, because less highly, 
than Vasari estimates it. He does not go so far wrong, to be sure, as Mr. Ruskin, who calls 
the Axntiope an example of the “highest seventh circle” in “that whole vast, false heaven of 
sensual passion full of nymphs, satyrs, graces, goddesses, and I know not what.” Mr. Symonds 
says truly, that it would be ridiculous to accuse this painter of “conscious immorality, or of 
what is stigmatized as sensuality.” But when he compares Correggio’s treatment of sacred sub- 
jects with Rossini’s treatment of solemn themes, and refers to the Stabat Mater in illustration, 
he surely underrates the painter, or praises the composer overmuch. He brings a differing 
accusation from Mr. Ruskin’s, but one almost more fatal. Sensual art may be high art though 
defective art,— maimed and lowered more or less by its immorality. But art with the least dash 
of triviality cannot be high art of any kind or grade. Correggio’s work is not solemn, or 
sacred, or profound in a moral way; but it never shows a trace of the frivolity, the somewhat 
meretricious glitter, the theatrical effectiveness, we find in Rossini when he treats religious 
themes. Correggio’s figures are not divine; but, though mundane, they are never worldly. We 
can imagine a race of innocent, sensuous beings, not intellectual or holy, but never brutal, never 
disingenuous, never affected, never flippant,— radiant, joyous, conscienceless, sinless creatures, 
impossible creatures, we might think, had not Correggio seen and drawn them,—to whom his 
Madonnas might be divinities. We cannot imagine any beings of any kind who could accept 
as a litany Rossini’s would-be holy strains. Where do we find a single note of Correggio’s to 
match the Quis est homo, 1 will say, with its superficial, flashy sentiment, and its somewhat 
trivial treatment? Correggio’s painting is too solid, too radiant, too healthy, too naive in a 
sumptuous sort of way. If no odor of prayer and incense mingles with the lotos-perfume of his 
art, it has at least no smell of the footlights. And if its spirit is not of Heaven, and scarcely 
of Olympus, it is surely Arcadian-born,— which cannot be said of the spirit of the Stabat Mater, 
that brilliant, frivolous, self-conscious child of the Parisian boulevard. 

But to return to our subject. Much as has been said about the vivid personality of Cor- 
reggio’s art, there is one aspect of it that has not, I think, been insisted on. Pictures that 
possess a charm similar to his do not always entirely explain the individuality of their author, 
but they may at least be expected to suggest it. They may proclaim it in trumpet tones, or 
they may only breathe of it so faintly that mystery adds its quota to the spell. They may 
speak clearly, they may only hint with vagueness; but we should scarcely expect them to con- 
front us with a paradox that reads like falsehood, and that grows more strange the more we 
try to work it out. Yet this seems to be the case with Correggio. 

Having imbued our minds with the idea of his isolation, having accustomed ourselves to 
think of him as the only man of his generation who was not of a school, either of thought or 
of technique,—having seen in his pictures the vivid record of a most individual personality, — 
we expect, very naturally, to find in those pictures a naive, unadulterated transcript of himself, 
a correct and more or less legible record of his nature, a clearly crystallized deposit from the 
untroubled current of his life. But the case is actually very different. The life and its artistic 
product are so utterly in contrast, that, were we set, knowing the story of the painter, to 
pick out his canvases in Dresden or in Paris, they are perhaps the last save Rubens’s that we 
should pitch upon. And, conversely, were we shown the pictures, and asked then to construct 
the man, what a different figure we should draw from that which reality presents! We do not 
need Vasari’s romances to point the paradox,—do not need to imagine the painter avaricious, 
morbid, or in dire straits of poverty,—do not need to believe that he “could not even persuade 
himself that he knew anything satisfactorily respecting his art.” If we make the best, not the 
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worst, we can of his life,—if we translate dubious Italian terms by the most cheerful English 
words available, if we picture his existence as merely uneventful, unambitious, passed in a 
gray monotony of constant work, away from all artistic inspiration, in the dulness of burgher 
days unbroken by such social brilliancy as shone on all the other great men of his time, — 
the contrast is striking enough with the art which he created, that art which Mr. Symonds 
calls a “dithyrambic ecstasy,” a “mood of sensuous joy” full of “innocent and radiant wan- 
tonness.” From such a career as Correggio’s we might look, I repeat, for almost any art save 
the art it offers. A sombre, epic grandeur such as Michelangelo’s; an introspective depth like 
Lionardo’s; a delight in landscape, lovely as with Claude, or stormy as with Salvator; a mysti- 
cism such as Fra Angelico’s; an almost brutal mood like Spagnoletto’s; Diirer’s intellectual and 
solemn work, or Rembrandt’s subtle, half-fantastic vision,—any one of these things we might 
expect from him sooner than the joyous, sensuous, unreflecting, irresponsible, mundane radiance 
he shows. And his /echnigue, with its perfect balance, its many-sided, uneccentric power, is 
equally marvellous in a life so formed and so conducted. 

This was not a case, remember, where fate refused the artist an existence that he craved, 
and would have sought if possible. The century was not one of casts, and grooves, and scanty 
opportunity. Correggio’s narrow, colorless life was chosen of desire, or submitted to from lack 
of will to break its feeble chain. Such desire and such infirmity are equally hard to reconcile 
with the color, light, and richness of his work, — with its forcible personality, its intense appre- 
ciation of the beauty of existence. Few artists ever worshipped pure beauty as Correggio did; 
not one ever approached it in so passionate a way, ever revealed it with such joyous strength. 
There are but four, perhaps, who have loved it equally with him,— Raphael, Titian, Veronese, 
and Rubens. Raphael’s type is more intellectually conceived, more calmly elaborated; there is 
never any abandon, any lack of conscious self-possession in his work. Titian’s love of beauty is 
more sober,—is deeper, quieter, and more dignified; Veronese’s is more stately, and at the 
same time more superficial He loves stuffs and marble columns almost as much as fair 
humanity. Only Rubens can be said to approach Correggio in the completeness with which he 
is swayed —is possessed, so to speak—by his love of beauty. But even in Rubens it is less 
spontaneous; there is somewhat of conscious self-abandonment, and so of grossness, that we do 
not find in Correggio. Look at the S¢. Catherine at Paris. We could scarcely conceive, had 
not Correggio made it palpable for us, a mood of such radiant, overflowing joy, free from every 
accent of exaggeration, affectation, or triviality. Compare such pictures, now, with the life from 
which they sprang. The life, so far as we can judge,—and there is nothing to make us doubt 
the accuracy of our judgment,—was the simple outcome of the man’s own preference and feel- 
ings. The art, without possibility of mistake, is the absolute essence of a strong, consistent 
nature. Yet it is almost impossible to compare the two, and not think of the one or of the 
other as a deliberate masquerading. There have been ages when such a masquerade would not 
seem unlikely,—when a man with the sensuous, pleasure-loving, impassioned temperament we 
see revealed to us on our master’s canvas could have found an outlet for it in his art alone, 
when the outer world, by conscious or unconscious pressure, would have forced his life into a 
stricter or more hypocritical pathway. But there was little masquerading done in the Italian 
cingue-cento. Intellectual freedom was absolute, freedom of speech and conduct almost as unfet- 
tered. It was useless to deceive, since conformity to any standard was not looked for. The 
influence of the Zeitgeist to which I have referred did not tend to the choking of originality. 
It was not a dogmatism of fashion or opinion, not a limiting of character by any conventional- 
ities of belief or practice, but a wide and intense appreciation of what each and every one 
might have to show. It was a hearty, sympathetic encouragement given to the developing of 
all gifts and of all sides of every character, for good and evil quite alike. The mass of culture 
and talent, of perceptive judgment and delicate sensibility, did not coerce into one required 
path, or bind with any exclusive canons, but rather, by its very readiness to applaud, lured 
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genius into many roads. The wide reach of artistic life throughout the length and breadth of 
Italy, man reacting on man for criticism and culture, for incitement and applause, not for 
restraint and dogmatizing, is, as I have said, the most marked feature of the time. Most artists 
tried many paths in art, since all were popular in the best sense of the word, and since they 
had inhaled with the very air a love for all and some aptitude for each. Therefore, while the 
great artistic personalities of the age were thoroughly genuine and self-expressive, yet between 
them all we see a certain similarity, as in each one’s work a certain catholicity. The pictures 
of Correggio’s generation were kept by the sound artistic conscience of the time within the 
bounds of the strictly legitimate in art. Painting was not degraded, as so often since, to the 
expression of ideas other than pictorial,—ideas literary, moral, or dramatic. Yet we see at a 
glance that its limits were wide; artistic expression of no sort was excluded. There were no 
rules for subject or treatment save such as any man who was artist-born would by nature mark 
out for himself. So there was no temptation for a painter to make his pictures conform to a 
stricter code than that of his own life. Nor, conversely, was there anything in public opinion to 
bid him make his life more reserved or more ascetic than the things he chose to paint. That 
sensuous side of the Renaissance which Correggio chose to interpret—or rather, such is the 
force and frankness and consistency of his brush, which he seems to have interpreted by the 
power of some demoniac possession—was not its only side. It had a purely mental side as 
well, which is disclosed, for example, by much of Raphael’s work, and a fiercely moral side, 
which Michelangelo suggests. The people that accepted these, and that lauded the intellectual 
subtilties of Lionardo, would have accepted Correggio’s art had it been as gray and sombre and 
severe as we find his living to have been. And the people that accepted and applauded all 
bold, consistent lives, — Vittorio da Feltre’s, and Federigo of Urbino’s, and Michelangelo’s, and 
Benvenuto’s, and Cesar Borgia’s (good or evil, it was all one),— would not have blamed Cor- 
reggio had the life he lived been of the same sort with the dreams he dreamed. Individual 
growth was in everything encouraged. In Correggio it seems to have taken place, unpruned, 
ungrafted, uncontrolled, in his personal existence no less than in the work he did. And yet the 
work does not express the life,—the fruit seems foreign to the root. 

And not only foreign, let me insist, but in utter contradiction. In all the history of the 
epoch there is no man, whatever his profession, whose life seems so untypical of his time, — 
so far removed from all the pagan, spontaneous, naive, sensuous, yet intellectual, beauty-loving, 
and knowledge-seeking tastes that mark this age, in contrast with those before and after. In all 
the art of the Middle Renaissance, on the other hand, there is none that so incarnates some of 
these things as does Correggio’s. He is as typical of the middle bloom of Renaissance art as is 
Botticelli of its earlier, and Bernini of its later flowering. It is not the tentative, hesitating, 
half-pagan, half-mystic work of Botticelli, who is conscious of the conflict waging between the 
medieval and the pagan world, their influences and their traditions, who loves them both, but 
does not fully surrender himself to either, or blend them into a novel whole. Still less is it 
the impure, attitudinizing, d/asé, overblown art Bernini practised when the Renaissance was 
dying too, — was growing as effete as the paganism and the medizvalism which had gone before, 
and the apparently dry bones of which had given it birth. The key-note of Correggio’s art is 
a vivid, active delight in the very fact of being. The children of his brush do not need to 
think or know; existence is enough for them, for existence means endless joy and laughter. 
And so his art is typical of the superb, rounded, self-confident, full-grown Italian life, when all 
its long-inherited and its new-found influences had been assimilated, and before the vital energy 
they produced had begun to fail. It is the very essence of this life, seen, as I have said, from 
its sensuous, not from its intellectual side. And it is especially valuable to students of history, 
for the reason that, giving this sensuous side without any support from higher things, it enables 
him to judge it with great clearness. We learn from Correggio—or we might learn if we 
would—that the sensuousness of the Renaissance, wide and deep though it was, irresponsible 
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and unmoral as it frankly professed itself to be, was yet a very different thing from the sensual 
depravity of an Asian court, or of Rome in her decadent days. The key-note that is struck 
through all the wide variations of Correggio’s themes—from the Passion of Christ to the 
amours of Jupiter— must show us this. His satyr is not coarse, if his Christ-Child is not 
divine. Antiope, Leda, Io, Danae, are not brutalized, are not consciously transgressing; they 
are simply natural, and joyful, and unreflecting, — living only for the day and its delights. And 
the frank earthliness of his Madonnas is a scarcely distinguishable nature from their own, though 
pictured in a soberer mood. In Correggio’s Madonnas is struck the lowest note in that long 
scale where the highest is sounded by the holy presence of the Dresden Szstiva. Not, I mean, 
the lowest possible, or the lowest that has actually been struck, but the lowest compatible with 
artistic harmony between idea and execution. Correggio’s Madonnas are not, as some have 
been, Bacchantes, or Phrynes, or rude Italian peasant-girls; but they are the most simply and 
sensuously and radiantly earthly of all Madonnas,—the most mundane, not after the manner of 
our tired, self-conscious modern world to-day, but after the childlike manner of the modern 
world triumphing in its new birth and its just-learned powers. Correggio’s mothers are as far 
below the divinity of Raphael’s conceptions, as his heathen heroines are far above the conscious 
sensuality we find in those of Giulio Romano and of more modern artists whom we do not need 
to name. 

These, then, are the two things to be noticed in a study of Correggio,—not, perhaps, by 
the critic properly so called, but surely by him who cares to study human nature, and who 
holds, as of necessity he must, that its artistic phases are among its subtlest, strangest, and most 
fascinating. First, we should notice his isolation, his separateness from any contemporary school, 
his position outside the great circles of artistic influence. And this amid a race of artists 
born, in the very heyday of art, in the very hot-bed of rivalry and restlessness and universal 
curiosity. Secondly, we should notice the divergence, wide as pole from pole, of the man and 
the artist, the essential contrast in which his birth, breeding, character, surroundings, physical 
existence, and mental atmosphere seem to stand to their artistic outcome. And this in an age 
of unrestricted self-expression. And we should remember, moreover, how the conjunction of 
these two things intensifies their strangeness, —the man in whom we find the first, the isolated 


lot, being the very one in whom we should least expect to find the second, the divergent life 
and work, 


M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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THOMAS COUTURE 





HERE was an exhibition in the Champs Elysées last autumn of a 
large number of works of Thomas Couture, who died in March of 
the year previous. He was sixty-four years old at the time of his 
death, and had been regarded twenty-five or thirty years earlier, 
when at the height of his fame, as the first painter in the world. 
He had been dead now but a few months, had painted and taught 
as long as he lived, and yet it was truly said of him that he was 
little known by those of to-day, and that his former friends and 
admirers had wholly forgotten him. To the writer, unfamiliar with 











: Couture except from the large picture so long in the Luxem- 
bourg, Zhe Decadence of the Romans, this exhibition was a surprise and a revelation. The artist 
was unmistakably a man of genius. It is proposed in this paper to give a brief idea of the 
exhibition, and then of some phases of the painter’s career and talent that may account for the 
singular instability of his fame. 

The collection represented the artist quite fairly, although some of his finest works were 
wanting. Here were merely the pictures belonging to his estate, and such others as could con- 
veniently be reached. There were two hundred and forty-five numbers in the catalogue, and of 
these forty-three were designs in black and white. 

The famous pictures called The Falconer, now in Berlin, The Prodigal Son, burned in the 
great Chicago fire, La Courtisane Moderne, at present in Philadelphia, and other of the painter’s 
important works, were here shown in sketches more or less complete, or in slight first impres- 
sions. Of the two hundred and two canvases exposed, perhaps fifty could be called completed 
pictures, and these were chiefly portraits; the rest were studies or sketches. There were a 
few paintings of still-life and some landscapes. The still-life was superbly done, but the land- 
scapes were not remarkable. They were far from bad, but they could not be favorably compared 
with the excellent work on every side of them. Couture was not a landscape painter. 

To one familiar with the painting of W. M. Hunt, the first impression on entering this 
exhibition was that of a sense of acquaintance with many of the things before him. Here was 
Mr. Hunt’s modelling, coloring, technique, his manner even of posing his subject. The head of 
the /talian Girl directly before us, partly covered with a white cloth, looked as if it could have 
been done by no one but Mr. Hunt. It seemed strange that there should have been such 
sustained and striking general resemblance in the work of two men who had parted thirty years 
ago, each going resolutely in his own direction. 

Behold here more than the vacillation of Mr. Hunt in the many things begun, and the few 
finished. See the impetuosity and zeal in the large sketches, left unfinished a dozen years ago. 
Look at the colossal canvases of Zhe Enrolment of the Volunteers and The Baptism of the Prince 
Imperial, both incomplete, even as sketches. It would seem as though the hand that built them 
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up were palsied just at the critical moment, at once and forever. A few weeks of earnest work 
would have finished either of them at any time during the past twenty years. A few days’ 
labor, even, would have completed them as sketches. A mere touch here and there would 
have spared a pang of regret to many a visitor. Now, there is an incongruity of finish in these 
huge sketches that is tantalizing. There are complete figures by the side of others just as 
important, but so vaguely drawn or colored as to be little better than empty spaces. There are 
nicely finished heads without bodies, and many well-defined bodies without heads. Napoleon III. 
suffers the lack of a head, though his imperial-looking body stands near the centre of the 
picture of Zhe Baptism of the Prince Imperial. By his side is the figure of the kneeling 
Empress. The latter is exquisitely graceful in style and conception, 





a fine example of the 
artist’s exceptional ability in portraiture. Devout and reverent, she has still not quite forgotten 
that she is an empress. Immediately behind her stands the Princess Mathilde, drawn and 
painted in a manner to indicate that no further work upon any part of the figure was intended. 
The painter has succeeded in giving her an air neither of humility nor arrogance. She stands 
majestic and noble, as though aware, but yet unconscious, of her great position. 

Doubtless the attractiveness of the entire exhibition was much increased from the fact of its 
being so largely made up of sketches, studies, and first impressions. These things are generally 
attractive. Just how large a part of our admiration for such fascinating imperfections is due to 
the fact that their unfinished condition gives full scope for suggestion and imagination, so that 
virtues are magnified and faults or weaknesses overlooked, it is impossible to say. Artists and 
cultivated observers are certain to be enamored of the possibilities of a fine sketch. When 
finish comes, all the possibilities go, and the painter is fortunate or very wise, like Corot and 
Millet, if the greater part of the suggestiveness does not vanish also. How to remove vague- 
ness and substitute precision and firmness in a sketch, and yet keep all the suggestiveness and 
mystery, is the problem. 

We saw here how the workman began, and went on step by step to success. There were 
strewn about scraps of his large pictures, arms, hands, feet, heads, fragments that we could 
follow to his great compositions and greet as old acquaintances. One felt all the pride and 
elation of being the artist's next friend and confidant, a privileged visitor in his most inner 
studio, and a welcome sharer of his failures no less than his triumphs. This was a rare occa- 
sion for the indulgence of the puerile satisfaction of tracing hands and feet to their ultimate 
destination. The amount of time, labor, and research spent by Couture in this preparatory 
work for his large pictures was incredibly great. There were no less than twenty-seven separate 
studies, chiefly of parts of the human anatomy, for the one great sketch, Zhe Enrolment of the 
Volunteers. A good example of a study ‘of two heads for this picture is given in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. There were seventeen similar studies for 7he Baptism of the Prince 
Imperial, and, in all, eighty-one studies that could be traced to their places in the larger 
compositions, not including many of less moment in black and white. Here were other fine 
studies of heads, hands, and figures, made at different times as examples for his pupils. All 
these fragments were appropriately framed and hung. Firm in line, strong in modelling, per- 
fectly colored, and complete in every respect, meritorious far beyond most works of their kind, 
they were worthy of being framed as pictures. 

I recall a study of the human foot, the perfection of drawing and color. To an American 
painter visiting him at his country-house, years after he had apparently relinquished work on 
his large Volunteers, he said, “I have been waiting to find a good model for a foot for my 
Volunteers. \ could find no good feet in Paris; they are all spoiled by wearing ill-fitting 
He had at last found a baker, whose feet were mainly exercised in kneading dough, 
and had got a model that he thought meet for the bare foot of one of his soldiers. 

Couture tried his marvellous hand at nearly every variety of subject; — portrait, genre, fantasy, 
history, allegory, mythology, the Bible, all lent him fhemes. And the variety in subject is 
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nearly matched by his different manner of painting. Sometimes his modelling is strong and | 
black, the flesh or stuffs slightly relieved in half tint, the whole enveloped in rich dark mystery ; | 
then we find a picture as clear and transparent as crystal, the vigor replaced by a softness of } 
modelling and the mystery by an amber glow that reminds one of the Venetians. These were ‘| 
the extremes in manner, and between these extremes there were numerous pictures showing an 
intermediate style. Somewhere he had apparently touched the entire gamut of color from light 





to darkness. 


peers 


I have said that the exhibition as a whole was a revelation, and that it showed the artist to 


be a man of genius. Indeed, as far as mere technical skill is concerned, it is not easy to point 
to his equal. With the possible exception of Regnault, he has had hardly a rival in this 
respect since the death of Gericault. But besides the resources of a great technique, suth as 
facility, rapidity, boldness, firmness, and certainty, he had a splendor of conception, a largeness 
in composition, that characterize the great masters. 


— 


His compositions are admirably arranged. There is logical disposition of the masses, fine 


BS a 


grouping of figures, strength, unity, clearness, and breadth, that mark him as one capable of 


— 


the greatest achievements. These qualities are most observable in the immense canvases of the 
Baptism and the Volunteers. There is a grandeur in these compositions that one finds in no 
other part of the exhibition. 

With genius, talent, industry, ambition, and energy, and a home in the very centre of art 
activity, why did Couture so fail in making himself felt in the art world, that for the last fifteen | 


years of his life his name was almost never heard? Why, when he died, was there no real 
sense of the loss of a great artist? He painted continuously, and yet some who had once 
known him thought him dead years ago. It may not be easy to find a complete answer to 
these questions, but there are many circumstances that contributed to make the fame of this 
great artist brilliant and meteoric, rather than solid. 
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Couture’s talent culminated early: it was precocious. As a boy, he made a sketch which he 
sold for a hundred francs. His father, a humble mechanic, frightened at the sight of so much 
money, thought the boy had stolen it, and that the gens d’armes would be after the family. 
His mother was wiser, and believed in her son and his talent. A portrait of her by Couture 
bears a marked resemblance to the latter. 

In his book called Méthode et Entretiens d’ Atelier, Couture relates the painting of a portrait 
of a fellow-student in the studio of Gros, as a diversion from his sefious work. One of the 
pupils showed the portrait to the master, who remarked that he should be proud to put his 
own name to it. Learning that it was the work of young Couture, he turned to him and said, _ 
“If you continue to paint like that, you will be the Titian of France.” This prediction was 
almost literally fulfilled. At the age of thirty-two, of all the French painters he was the most 
famous. At this time both Troyon and Diaz may be said to have sat at his feet. Diaz profited 
from Couture’s skilful methods. His color became richer and more transparent. Troyon, who HT 
had at first painted in the dry manner of Cabat, and then followed Constable, profited also, | 
adopting Couture’s whites and his transparent blacks. He was modest, and regarded Couture as 
his superior, taking his pupils out to visit him. Of an American artist at this time he asked: 
“Have you studied with Couture? If not, you should do so:-he is a great man.” Heretofore 
both Troyon and Diaz had followed Eugéne Delacroix in his purples and silver tints. Delacroix 
was twenty years the senior of Couture, but at this period was by no means of equal fame. He 
had a firm artistic reputation, but had not yet won the applause of the public. His pictures 
sold at low prices, while Couture’s were dear. For a large picture sent to London, Delacroix 
refused an offer of sixty pounds. He was in need of money, or, at least, was very desirous of 
disposing of the pictiire. The expense of transportation had been considerable, and he afterwards 
regretted that he had not accepted the offer. Lately, the Duc d’Aumale has been fortunate 
enough to secure this picture for his collection, at the price of two hundred thousand francs. 
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The work that contributed most to Couture’s fame, Zhe Decadence of the Romans, was 
exhibited at the Salon of 1847, when the painter was thirty-two years old. Within a few years 
from this time the fame of Couture began steadily to decline, notwithstanding his talent and 
activity. At this period a new epoch of painting had begun in France. A school of artists 
who had emancipated themselves from the trammels and traditions of the old ways were slowly 
but surely making themselves felt. These painters went to nature for inspiration. Constable in 
England had given the impulse, and Gericault and others had brought it home to France, where 
it was destined to grow and revolutionize art ideas. With this new school Couture had no 
sympathy. He was an ardent lover of the old masters, seeing as they saw, and trying to work 
as they worked. His art was theirs. He counselled his pupils, indeed, to work from nature, 
but he went himself to the old masters for inspiration. With real, out-of-door nature he had 
no intimacy. Gericault, Troyon, Delacroix, Millet, Rousseau, Jules Dupré, and Corot went 
directly to nature, and saw for themselves. 

An artist once said to Mr. Hunt of some pictures of Millet and Corot, ‘These paintings are 
not complete. They are not finely drawn, like the work of Claude, Ruysdael, and others of the 
older painters.” ‘ No,” said Mr. Hunt; “but these artists do not attempt to equal the older 
ones in these respects. Such things have already been carried to the highest excellence. But 
they try rather to give nature in its intimate, out-door aspect, a thing that has never been 
attempted before.” To equal what has been done before is not sufficient to put one on a level 
with the greatest. The best must in some respects be surpassed. Couture was willing to follow 
in his masterly way what had been done for centuries. One feels in the presence of his works 
that, after all, they are but magnificent reproductions. Somewhere or other all their fine quali- 
ties have been met with before. In studying the exhibition you come upon a Ribera, a 
Veronese, a Poussin, a Diaz. Nearly all his things may be classified as of certain schools or 
masters. His brilliant reproductions added little or nothing to art. One of the best of his 
finished pictures, said to have been destroyed by the Prussians, was called Zhe Thirst for Gold. 
There was a sketch of it in the exhibition. But it was, in reality, only a splendid Spagnoletto; 
a marvel of skill, its great qualities had been seen before. The picture that gave the artist his 
great fame, Zhe Decadence, was not so markedly a Paul Veronese, but one never saw it without 
thinking of that master. 

Leaving out the recognizable portraits, and taking the rest of the pictures alone as guides, 
one would scarcely be able to guess at what period of the world this painter lived. He would 
inevitably be set down as belonging to some past age, when nature was held in less and 
manner in greater esteem than at present. . 

This entire lack of sympathy with the rising school put Couture apart from his contem- 
poraries. As they grew strong, he sedulously avoided them, leaving Paris and working by 
himself. Nevertheless, as they became a power, he could not wholly resist their influence; 
but believing neither in them nor in their ways, this influence made itself felt mainly in weak- 
ening his faith in himself. The result was, that he absorbed from them nothing of worth, and 
gradually lost many of his own vital characteristics. He fell off in largeness and in freedom 
of handling. The old dash and brilliancy were less marked. These defects were plainly 
observable after he relinquished work upon the great sketch of The Baptism of the Prince 
Imperial, in 1857. Later in life he lost still more of that technical brilliancy that had made 
him distinguished. ; 

Twenty years after this, and only three years before his death, he exhibited at the Salon 
four excellent pictures, as if to compete for the honor of a medal, which he had refused to 
accept in 1855. One of these pictures, ZL’ Avocat, represented a man seated at a table, his left 
hand fumbling the leaves of a big book, the other extended forward in gesture, as if he were 
earnestly addressing an audience not seen on the canvas. This picture had been painted earlier, 
and had many of the fine qualities of the artist. But the public failed to respond to these 
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SKETCH FOR A GROUP IN “THE VOLUNTEERS.” 


By THOMAS COUTURE. 
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last efforts of one who had long since left Paris, given up his school, and ceased to exhibit 
The pictures attracted little attention. 

Couture had never much popular appreciation outside of his own country. He had large 
patronage as a teacher, and his reputation abroad was confined chiefly to his pupils and to 
artistic circles. This lack of feeling for nature and for modern notions of painting would of 
itself tend to limit his fame to his own land. His great contemporaries were widely known 
abroad, because of their devotion to the new and more original school. Couture’s talent fasci- 
nated a limited number, —those living in art centres, who appreciated work reminding them of 
that with which they were familiar in the galleries, or that which appealed mainly to a love of 
skill in painting. In other words, it pleased most those who were familiar with art rather than 
with nature. 

His pupils admired him, as a matter of course. His technique dazzled them, and he was an 
interesting and brilliant talker, but his atelier was sometimes of doubtful advantage. Young 
students were made to attach undue importance to the ways and means of putting the paint on 
the canvas. Hunt used to say that Couture was a good teacher of men, but boys he ate up. 

During the latest years of his life he seemed, on inquiry, to be always busy upon the picture 
called La Courtisane Moderne,‘ three sketches of which were in this exhibition. This production 
is a great descent from the noble subjects and broad canvases of his best period. It represents 
a female in semi-transparent robes, half seated, as a driver, upon a high blue-velvet cushion on 
the front seat of an American-looking open carriage. In place of horses she drives men, of 
whom there are four,— apparently a poet, prince, author, and actor. To judge by the difficulty 
in counting the spokes of the wagon-wheels, the animals are taking vigorously to their work. 
Behind the courtesan sits the old mother, who glares eagerly about her, noting the effect of 
her driver’s enterprise. The idea of this composition is rather taking at the first glance, but 
there is no artistic quality in either of the three sketches creditable to one of Couture’s ability. 

Aside from the artistic limitations spoken of, there were obstacles to an enduring popularity 
in Couture’s personal traits. He was inordinately vain, and had little tact in holding this 
characteristic in check. Continually overestimating himself, his importance in the art world, 
his own work, he was continually underestimating others and their work. Believing, or affect- 
ing to believe, only in himself, he could teach, but had nothing to learn. All who approved 
what he did were wise, and his friends; all who disapproved, or were indifferent, were lacking in 
judgment or moved by jealousy, and were enemies. He professed not to believe that any artist 
or intelligent amateur could dislike one of his pictures. Hearing that the artist Frangais had 
been to see one of his paintings, he inquired of a friend what he said of it. “ Nothing,” was 
the reply. “Ah!” said Couture, “he is jealous, too jealous to speak.” Having achieved celeb- 
rity, he put himself on a pedestal, and when all the world would not fall down and worship 
him, he denounced it as an enemy, and withdrew from it to Villier-le-Bel. There, from his 
country-seat, he launched his thunderbolts against everybody and everything. And these thun- 
derbolts were real. His wit and sarcasm, his power of expressing contempt, were as remarkable 
as any other part of his individuality. No weakness of a fellow-artist escaped his eye or his 
tongue: Many years after Mr. Hunt had left him, he inquired of an artist then visiting his studio 
how Hunt was getting on, and what he was doing. The reply was, that he was engaged mostly 
in portrait-painting, and doing some excellent work. “Yes, yes,” said Couture; “no doubt he 
is doing fine things. He has talent, but what did he run off to study with that fellow in 
Barbizon for? Why, that Millet paints peasants so poor that they have n’t even a wrinkle in 
their trousers.” Not unfrequently he turned to the brush for aid in expressing his sense of the 


1 See a sketch of this picture, under the title of Ze Triomphe d’une Femme Equivoque, in No. 6 of this REVIEw, for April, 1880. 
The original is in the possession of Mr. Henry C. Gibson, Philadelphia. — The woodcut which accompanies this article is from an 


admirable painting owned by Mr. Francis Bartlett, of Boston. A head of A Bacchante, very similar in general treatment, is in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. — EpIror. 
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ridiculous. Our 
illustration, A Re- 
alist, is an ex- 
ample of his 
work of this kind. 

But he con- 
fined his critical 
attentions by no 
means to his col- 
leagues in art. 
His hand was 
against every- 
body. He scold- 
ed and defied the 
government, the 
Beaux-Arts, the 
picture - dealers, 
and the public 
generally, as well 
as the artists. He 
declared that he 
was a Republi- 
can, and would 
never finish Zhe 
Baptism. of the 
Prince Imperial. 
When a govern- 
ment messenger 
came to his stu- 
dio to learn why 
the picture was 
not done, he said, 
“T’m not a tai- 
lor, to finish up 
my work and car- 
ry it home Sat- A REALIST. 
urday night.” FAc-SIMILE BY CHARLES METTAIS.— FROM A DRAWING BY T. COUTURE. 

Some of his finest pupils, like Léon Belly and Charles Marcel, who got medals and honors, 
refused to subscribe themselves as his pupils, lest their pictures should be rejected at the exhi- 
bitions, or regarded with disfavor by the juries. The picture-dealers* naturally threw their influ- 
ence against him. He had never favored them. When Hunt was his student, he proposed to 
Couture that they should make a tour of the provinces, and paint portraits of the peasants at 
ten dollars a head, for ihe purpose of education and amusement. Couture was delighted at the 
proposal, but, after a week of reflection, he changed his mind. “It would never do,” he said; 
“the picture-dealers would make money out of us.” He was always anxious lest the picture- 
dealers should make money from his pictures. This deprived him to a large extent of their aid 
in distributing his paintings. Yet Couture managed his business affairs with such shrewdness as 
to get well paid for his work. Whenever one of his pictures found its way to the auction at 
Hotel Drouot, it brought a good price. 


His way of speaking of contemporary artists is aptly illustrated by a passage in his book, 
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published in 1867. In criticising the disposition of painters to be what they are not, he says: 
“Et le paysagiste, lui, qui est le plus petit de tous, veut tout manger.” These painters whom 
he published to the world as “the least of all” were Troyon, Diaz, Rousseau, and Corot, 
neither of whom had in some respects his technical skill, but who were, notwithstanding, men 
of original ideas, who carried forward the art of painting, and left a more indelible impress on 
their profession than that of their unwise critic. 

He hated Delacroix, and said of him in his book that he lacked originality, that his Wedea 
was a poisoned Rubens, that he had ardor without force, and assumed the ré/e of a creator, which 
he was not. Then he adds: “He had one very attractive talent; in this he is almost a 
genius; he might have been a wonderful copyist.” (!) When this singular criticism appeared, 
Delacroix, whom his fellow-artists believed to be in some important respects the greatest of 
modern painters, had been dead five years. It is not possible that Couture should have been 
blind to the great genius of Delacroix, and especially to his originality as a colorist, of which 
he says not a word. The key of this depreciation is to be found in the fact of Delacroix’s 
want of enthusiasm for 7he Decadence of the Romans, Couture’s early success. Delacroix said 
was fine, but not founded on nature. 

It is doubtful whether Couture had the power to finish up his two large sketches in the mag- 
nificent manner of their beginning. The Decadence, brought over from the Luxembourg. Gallery 
to give é/at to the exhibition, is a less effective work than these, even in their incomplete state; 
and the finished decorations in the chapel of the Church of St. Eustache are less powerful than 
their promise, as seen in half a dozen sketches for them in the exhibition. Whether this weak- 


ness of the artist may have been due to his favorite method of painting ex frotté, 





a method 
so admirable for sketching, but so difficult in the uniting of separate parts of large spaces, 
painted at many intervals,—it is impossible to say. At all events, his phenomenal talent was 
best displayed in his sketches and studies, and in whatever could be done quickly. It is, per- 
haps, reasonable to suppose that his disposition to leave pictures and sketches incomplete was 
partly due to an excess of creative power or imagination, that hurried him from one conception 
to another, robbing him of sufficient time to fully embody his ideas. 

Couture was brilliant, but lacked balance and solidity. One may take from his book the 
words he wrote of Delacroix, and apply them with greater truth to the writer himself, viz.: 
“He lacked order in his organization. He had fire in him, but he used it so badly that the 
flame devoured him.” 


HENRY C. ANGELL. 
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COUTURE ON HIS DEATH-BED. 





DRAWN FROM NATURE. — By T. JUGLARISs. 




















THE GREEN VAULTS, DRESDEN. 





EW cities of Europe contain so much to interest and instruct the art 
student as does the Saxon capital. Its treasures, moreover, are not 
only very varied, but often very characteristic of periods which are nowhere 
else to be studied with the like ease and completeness. The picture gallery 
contains, of course, samples of many schools and many epochs. But a 
number of other collections, which are filled with specimens of the minor 
arts, owe their importance in greater part to the workmen of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The great sixteenth century is also amply 
illustrated, but its productions may be as well studied in other places, 
while Dresden is the chief storehouse of the ycars which came next after, 
—the years which saw its rise to greatness and decline therefrom. Before 
the seventeenth century Dresden was but one among many small and com- 
paratively unimportant local capitals. At the end of the eighteenth, it 
oe had sunk to the position which it now fills, —in politics holding a secondary 
Sh tg nr gga rank, and in art, music alone excepted, living only by virtue of the treas- 
CuartesILorSpaix. ures gathered in its more flourishing epochs. But during the interval — 
—XVilltH CenTuRY. throughout all of the seventeenth, and most of the eighteenth century — it 
was the chief social centre in Germany, and was second, indeed, in the north of the Continent, 
to the French capital alone. Its patronage of art was immense, and was exerted as wisely as 
the universal taste of the age allowed. Within its walls flourished many of the most prominent 
craftsmen of the day, and their handiwork was rivalled by all of every kind that Dresden’s 
magnificent rulers could buy from neighboring cities, or import from other lands. Into the 
treasure-cabinets of these great Electors flowed the full stream of contemporary production; and 
what then came to Dresden is still there in its entirety for us to see, its collections having been 
singularly free from the mutations of sale and spoliation which have destroyed or decimated so 
many in other places. In Dresden as we see it now, history, architecture, and art collections 
alike speak almost exclusively of its two great centuries. All traces of medieval and early 
Renaissance times were swept away by the lavish builders who raised it from provincialism, and 
modern life has altered to no important extent the aspect of the town they formed. New 
quarters have been added, but the older portions are practically untouched. The hundred and 
fifty years of Dresden’s glory are as easily reconstructed in its streets to-day as are the medizval 
years of some Italian hill town, or, in Nuremberg, the years of the German Renaissance; and 
there is, to repeat, no other city in Europe of which the same may be said with half the force. 
To the student of the centuries I have named, a detailed acquaintance with the architectural 
monuments of Dresden is therefore indispensable; and such acquaintance should be supple- 
mented, of course, by a study of its collections and their treasures of minor art. 
Among these collections those held by the so-called “Green Vaults” are the most famous 
and the most valuable. The casual tourist is always attracted by the crown jewels therein con- 
tained, which are, indeed, the finest in all Europe. But the art student finds something better 
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worth his notice in the immense rooms crowded with objects of art and curiosity and ingenuity, 


drawn from many centuries, but especially from the three which precede our own. If I attempt 


here to give the reader some idea of their contents, it must be in a most superficial and frag- 


¢ 
mentary way. It has been my good fortune to study many times and in detail the contents of 
this wonderful repository. Vivid recollections are, of course, still present in my mind. But my 
visits were made some years a 


go, and without any idea that I might possibly desire in future to 





Fig. 2.—BAstn OF GRAY LimoGEs ENAMEL. By P. CourRTEYsS. ABOUT 1530. 


report of them for, other eyes. A well-balanced treatise, even though a brief one, is therefore 
beyond my best ability. But as my memory is freshened by a splendid array of photographs, 
recently taken from some of the most beautiful and most famous articles in the collection,’ 
I may at least endeavor to indicate its extent and its nature as a whole. Criticism cannot, of 


1 Das Griine Gewilbe zu Dresden. Wundert Tafeln in Lichtdruck enthaltend gegen 300 Gegenstinde aus den verschiedensten 
Zweigen der Kunst-Industrie. Mit Erlauterungen von Dr. J. G. Th. Graesse. Berlin: Paul Bette. (The short descriptive text is 
published in German, French, and English.) 
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course, be attempted, even if there were space for detailed notice 
of single objects within the limits of a paper such as this. 
Pictures, engravings, armor, weapons, keramics, and classic 
antiquities find their place in the other collections of the city, 
All articles of historical or legendary interest, moreover, have 
been consigned to the keeping of the Historical Museum. In 
the Green Vaults we find only the products of the minor arts, 
valuable for their exquisite workmanship or for the precious 
materials out of which they are constructed, together with the 
jewels of the crown. One room is filled with bronzes, another 
with ivories, and two immense apartments with furniture, mosaics, 
enamels, works. in semi-precious stones, and curious things of a 
thousand eccentric kinds. Another room is stored with silver 
plate; another, with extraordinary little figures, worked from the 
most costly materials; another, with carvings, chiefly of wood; 
and the eighth, with the royal gems. The first sovereign who 
contributed to any important extent to make the collection what 
we now find it was that Elector Augustus who reigned from 
1553 to 1586. His immediate successors added their quota, and 
to these princes are due the many examples of fine Renaissance 
work. But it was Augustus the Strong, King of Poland (1670- 
1733), who secured the greater portion of the Green Vault 
Fig. 4.— Ewer, Sitver-Gitt ann treasures, and who raised the collection to the rank it now holds 
ee as among the first of its kind in Europe,—the very first, with 
regard to specimens of the industry of his own times. Clever, 
cultivated, and patriotic, —all, of course, after his own lights, which were essentially those of his 


age,— himself an accomplished connaisseur and a worker in art along several lines, Augustus 





seems to have cared less to rescue the surviving treasures of past epochs than to collect and 
aid in the production of those made by contemporary artists. To his munificent patronage is 
due, I repeat, the primary importance of the Green 
Vaults to the student of to-day, its rank as the 
great treasure-house of the art-work of the seven- 
teenth, and of the first years of the eighteenth 
century. His successors did not contribute very 
largely to it, and so the later periods of the eigh- 
teenth century —those which saw the full bloom 
of Rococo art and decoration—are not illustrated 
within its walls as they are illustrated by the archi- 
tecture and decoration, and by some of the other 
collections, of the town. The works of Dinglinger, 
however, the foremost goldsmith of his time, and 
the especial favorite of Augustus, are present in 
profusion, and mark the transition from the Barogue 
art of the seventeenth century (/e style Louis Qua- 
torze, to use its most familiar name) to the true 
Rococo (le style Louis Quinze), and furnish, indeed, 
some most characteristic examples of the latter. 
(See Fig. 9.) 

Beginning with the bronzes, I may note as 
among the most remarkable a beautiful crucifix, 
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attributed with confidence to John of Bologna; a dog, 
by Peter Vischer; a Bacchus, with Attendants, said to be 
by Fiammingo; and some works of Anton de Vries. 
Also, the famous statuette, nine inches in height, called 
St. George and the Dragon, and representing Charles II. 
of England, which was wrought out of a single piece of 
iron by Leigebe, the great Nuremberg blacksmith of the 
seventeenth century, whose armor and weapons are the 
finest of their kind,—as may be seen in the Dresden 
Historical Museum. Most of the bronzes of the one 
hundred and eleven pieces contained in this cabinet are 
clever copies, on a small scale, of famous statues. These 
were made with great profusion in the times of which I 
speak, and the beauty of their execution entitles them very 
often to almost as high a place in the estimation of the 
connaisseur as though they had been original creations. 














The Ivory Cabinet contains more than four hundred 
examples, including both turned and carved work. Chief 
in artistic. worth are numbers of large tankards with su- 
perb high reliefs of figures, such as were produced in 
multitudes in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Of 
course we find work attributed, with much doubt, to the 
hand of Benvenuto,—work which in any case, however, 
would not disgrace his fame. Of more certain authen- 





ticity is a wonderful little group of drunken beggars, Fig. 6.—Wine-Bortte or Sttver-Gitt.—XVIITH 


carved by Diirer. 


CENTURY. 


The immense apartments filled with larger works must be passed over with but scanty men- 


tion. Here we find magnificent specimens of Boule work, some wrought by 
the inventor of the process; cabinets, large and small, formed of carved 
wood and semi-precious stones, such as were beloved in the seventeenth 
century in Germany as well as in the North of Italy; clocks and mirrors 
and mantel ornaments; enamels and mosaics; vessels of crystal, jasper, 
agate, jade, rhinoceros-horn, and mother-of-pearl; and huge dishes of 
beaten brass and silver. The collection of enamels is very interesting. The 
earlier styles of work, as one might expect, are present in less force than 
the true painted enamels of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From 
the great school of Limoges come many splendid specimens, signed by or 
attributed to the brushes of Court and Courteys, Rexmon and Pénicaud, 
Noél Landin and Jean Limousin. German workmen of a later day, such as 
Israel Mengs and G. F. Dinglinger, a brother of the goldsmith, are repre- 
sented by their best. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 2) shows one of 
the finest specimens in the room. 

It is, however, in spite of multitudinous treasures of other kinds, the 
metal work contained in the Green Vaults which constitutes their chief 
attraction. It is impossible here to cite even the principal artists repre- 
sented, or the main styles of workmanship displayed,— much more, to 
mention individual objects of importance. It is almost hopeless, indeed, to 
attempt, for those who have not themselves examined such collections as 
the one in question, any characterization of the metal work produced in the 
years which saw its splendid bloom, any adequate description of either the 
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7.— VASE OF CHAL- 
CEDONY AND GOLD, 
BY J. M. DINGLINGER.— 
XVITItH CENTURY. 
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then acquired, or the exuberant and 
exhaustless fancy then displayed. 
German artists, though a little later 
in date, were equal to their Italian 
brothers along this line. The names 
of both are, of course, familiar to the 
art student of to-day; but the general 
public knows definitely, perhaps, of 
Benvenuto only, forgetting the great 


Germans, until a Roths- 
child, connaisseur as 
well as millionnaire, 


sees fit to give (as 
was done last year) 
a hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars for a 
silver vase by Jamni- 
tzer. Then, attracted 
by such tangible proof 
of greatness, the public 
for a moment appreci- 
ates the fact that a man 
may produce master- 
pieces with the tools of 
the silversmith as well 
as with those of painter 
or of sculptor, — masterpieces 
whose worth is to the full as 
independent of the worth of 
their material. One of our il- 
lustrations (Fig. 3) shows a 
beautiful silver casket by this 
Jamnitzer, who stands at the 
head, perhaps, of all the Ger- 
man silversmiths of the sixteenth 
century. No illustration can con- 
vey, however, the barest idea of 
the wealth and beauty of his 
work. The covered box, archi- 
tecturally constructed, is loaded 
with a profusion of ornament, 


—figures, and the insects and 
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Fig. 8. — EEWER OF SILVER-GILT AND MOTHER- 
OF-PEARL. —XVIITH CENTURY. workers than on remnants of 


quantity turned out or the quality attained by even nameless workmen. The best artisans of 
our day have no conception of what it then meant to be an artist in metal,—of the technique 


plants for which Jamnitzer was especially 
renowned,— which covers every inch of 
surface, but does not confuse the outline 
or interfere with the general effect. Of 
the ‘echnique 1 cannot here speak: nor 
should I be quite understood by those 
who may have acquaintance only with the 
results of modern skill. This is true Re- 
naissance art of the richest period. The 
styles proper to the seventeenth century 
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are illustrated here by 
Figs. 4 to 8. The Vaults 
are very rich in speci- 
mens of this century, the 
treasures growing more 
profuse as the dates get 
later. All the great German 
names are represented by fine 
pieces, some of them almost 
unique in excellence. Jam- 
nitzer is supplemented by 
Irminger, Kellerthaler (whose 
fine repoussé basin is still used 
at the christenings of the Sax- 
on royal family), Herbach 
of Copenhagen, Thellot of 
Augsburg, Streller, Harms- 
torf, Théodore de_ Bry 
(whose present fame _ rests 
rather on his beautiful pub- 
lished designs for his co- 
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his own productiveness), and a host of other artists scarce inferior to any on this list. We are 
accustomed, I think, to look upon the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as upon times when 
art was prolific simply beautiful, or pure in form. But the nature of the materials 
indeed, but fan- g@ used, the scale, the modes of workmanship, and the purposes to be 


tastic rather served by goldsmith’s work, quite justify much performance of this 


























than beautiful ; sort, — performance which, as I have said, is indeed out of place and 


original, but in reprehensible in the practice of the monumental arts. Between the 
a debased sort exquisite simplicity or well-balanced elaboration of 
of way; and good sixteenth-century work and the bizarre extrava- 
marked by af- gance of such a thing as Dinglinger’s celebrated Her- 
fectation and ex- cules Vase (Fig. 9), there is a wide interval indeed, 
travagance in its —an interval which, as may be seen by examining 
search for nov- the Green Vault treasures in their proper se- 
elty and elabo- quence, was filled with an immense diversity of 
ration. They work, growing more complex and less “ pure” 
were periods, it as the years advanced. But in metal work of 
is true, when small size there 
the minor arts is room for all 
flourished more 
than did the 


greater. Their 


these variations. 
We may feel 
personally most 
inclined to the 
severer styles; 
but that fact should 
not blind us to the 


representative 
is not the sculp- 
tor, as in classic 
times, nor the 
architect, as in medizval days, immense fertility of 
nor the painter, as in the superb fancy, the wonderful 
Renaissance years; but the gold- skill of touch, the strange ability to 
smith, with others of his kin. Even harmonize the most incongruous forms 
through much of the vast activity and outlines, and to fuse them into a 
in building and decoration which coherent whole, which characterize the 
undoubtedly filled these centuries 
may be traced the spirit of K/ein- 
kunst. Put to such purposes, the 


ideas characteristic of the time 


many artisans of even the most florid 
period of the eighteenth century. 
Perhaps the most striking proof of 
the fondness of the workmen of these 
are certainly open to many of the two centuries for strange conceits and 
objections brought against them. elaborate detail, and the employment 
But when we consider the products of various substances in the produc- 
of the minor arts, we realize the tion of their effects, may be seen in 
that one of the cabinets of the Green 


Vaults which is entirely filled with 


immense fertility and the genuine, 
if sometimes extravagant, artistic 
instincts of the workers. If we 
consider the gold and sil- 
ver work of the time, taken 
by and for itself, we shall 
not call it, I think, inartistic 
or mistaken. We find it, 


minute figures, groups of figures, ani- 
mals, boxes, and tiny trifles of 
a hundred kinds, wrought out 
of gold, and ebony, and ivory, 
and silver, and enamel, and 
precious stones. One such fig- 
of course, original, charac- Sa etic ant ure is given in our initial illus- 


teristic, ingenious, fantastic, tration, and another in Fig. 10. 


Fig. 9. — THE HERCULES VASE. —By J. M. : 
bewildering, rather than DINGLINGER. 1665-1731. The former is a famous little 
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portrait of Signor Pepe, the court 
dwarf of Charles II. of Spain. 
The body is formed of a mis- 
shapen pearl, which is the size of 
a hen’s egg, and said to be the 
largest in existence. The rest of 
the figure is of enamelled gold, 
and the jewels are fine diamonds. 
The ability of the artist is shown, 
not so much in the exquisite mi- 
nuteness of workmanship, as_ in 
the lifelike expression and the ac- 
tion of his curious creation. True 
sculptor’s talent is exhibited, in- 
deed, though with such strange 


materials and such grotesqueness 





of effect; and what I say here of 


Ki 


g. 10. — DROMEDARY AND Moors, — XVIIITH CENTURY. this figure may be said of all such 


contemporary productions,—an artist in the proper sense has been at work on each, although 
along such eccentric lines. Hence the art student, as well as the jewel collector and the lover 
of the curious, may take an interest in the contents of these crowded shelves. 

It is popularly thought that the love for such fantastic trifling was characteristic of these times 
alone. From this belief is deduced the dictum that they were intrinsically inferior in artistic 
capability and taste to the great periods that went before. That they were thus inferior I do 
not deny. The fact is proved, however, not by the existence of such work as this, but by the 
lack of other work of greater kinds. The love of grotesqueness and extravagance, and the 
gratification of that love in the minor arts, were quite as characteristic of the great medizval and 
early Renaissance years. They were checked awhile by the classic influence of the Renaissance 
at its prime, though only to revive in the forms here noted. But as the trophies of the earlier 
workman have disappeared, almost without exception, those of his later brother are alone remem- 
bered, and are quoted as proof of great degeneracy. If any one doubts that the extraordinary 
creations of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — shown by thousands in these Vaults, but 
scarcely more than hinted at here through lack of space —were even exceeded in grotesqueness 
and wild imagination by those of the goldsmiths of the great cathedral-building years, I cannot 
indeed point him to any comprehensive collection of actual objects for his undeceiving; but the 
records of treasures long ago lost to the world are still preserved, and beside their list of extrava- 
gances even the Green Vault catalogue reads tamely. I may here but refer the reader to such 
documents, for instance, as the well-known inventories of the treasures of Charles V. and Charles 
VI. of France, made toward the end of the fourteenth century. They are quoted with sufficient 
fulness for my purpose in Labarte’s /vdustrial Arts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

With very much left unsaid that ought to have been written, even to give the barest idea of 
the extent and value of these collections, I must now close, reiterating the statement that there 
is no treasure-house of the minor arts in all Europe more vast and more interesting than this; 
and that there is not one wherein the art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — pre- 
eminently an art of small things and minor processes— may be studied with the same fulness 
and completeness of illustration to aid the work. To those, moreover, who cannot examine the 
collection itself, the photographs which have called forth this short article will be an excellent 
eompensation. And to many a former tourist they will be a potent reminder of hours pleas- 
antly and profitably spent. 


M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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A SHort History OF Art. By JULIA B. DE FoREsT. 
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HEN will American publishers begin to care 
sufficiently for their own reputation and for the 





good of their customers to lead them to scruti- 
nize the books theyintend toissue? In saying 
this I have in mind, as a matter of course, only books on 
art. It has been the unpalatable duty of the REVIEW to 
speak harshly of nearly all the American books of this 
class that have been noticed in its columns; and it would 
be pleasant, therefore, to make an exception in this closing 
number, so as not to leave a bitter taste in the mouth at 
parting. Unfortunately, however, the specimen of book- 
making now under consideration is about the greatest in- 
sult yet offered to the intelligence of the American public, 
and the disagreeable office must therefore be performed to 
the last. The volume is indeed of such a nature — unre- 
liable in the statement of facts, bare of ideas, bungling in 
arrangement, and infantile in style —that it would seem 
hardly worthy of notice at all, if it were not for a circum- 
stance to be dwelt upon later. I proceed to support this 
judgment by a few selections. 

On page 48 we find the statement that “the little ‘drops’ 
of stone which were placed above and below the triglyphs 
were called mutules,” thus showing that the author is un- 
aware of the difference between “mutules” and “ gutte,” 
and that the more correct definition of ‘ mutule ” given in 
the “Glossary” at the end of the volume is — shall I say 
accidental? This discrepancy between the ‘“ Glossary” 
and the body of the volume is not, however, the only exam- 
ple of its kind. How bewildered, for instance, must be 
the poor student, who, having read of the propylaa of the 
Acropolis, turns to the Glossary for enlightenment, and 
finds there the definition: “ PRopyL“#2A. — Gateway or 
entrance to Egyptian temple.” (!) These specimens might 
suffice to show the utter unreliability of the book, but a 
few more will do no harm (the Italics are, of course, 
mine) : — 





Page 67. “The statues of the western pediment [of the 
Parthenon] are iz a more perfect state of preservation 
than those at the eastern end.” UHere the confusion be- 
tween the actual state of things and Carrey’s drawings is 
evident. 

Page 73. “The greatest works of the school of Per- 
gamos now in existence are the so-called Gigantomachia, 








reliefs representing the battles between the Gax/s and the 
Giants.” 

Page 234. ‘ Leonardo painted this great fresco [the 
Last Supper] 7 oz/s.” 

Page 299. “Hans Holbein the Younger was probably 
born at Augsburg, but was drought up at Basle.” 

Page 300. ‘Holbein’s exgravings on wood deserve 
particular attention. //e began to try his hand at the art 
when he was but thirteen years old, and obtained the 
greatest proficiency.” 


Page 332. “Sir Joshua [Reynolds} was an engraver 
and writer on art. . . . . [He] had a reputation both as 


an engraver and an art-critic.” 

Pages 343, 344. “ The only other German artist whom 
we shall mention is Paul Gustave Doré.” 

Such things as “ necropol?,” p. 18, “ Waksh-i-Rustan ” 
for Naksh-i-Rustam, p. 38, “faca” for fascia, p. 50, “‘ Co- 
rea” for Caria, p. 79, ‘@ cubicula,” p. I1o, etc., might pass 
for misprints; but when we find, on p. 343, “ Dominik 
Anaglio” for Dominik Qzaglio (who, by the way, was an 
architectural painter, and not a landscape painter, as stated 
by the author), and then find this mistake repeated in the 
index, our confidence vanishes. 

These and like errors of statement, however, provoking 
as they are, would weigh but lightly, if the spirit of the 
book were such as to enable the ordinary reader, who de- 
sires to get at some definite idea of the general develop- 
ment of art, to reach his aim. But a more barren book in 
this respect it is difficult to imagine. Take the chapter on 
modern French painting, for instance, which treats of a 
period the like of which in vivid interest and broad con- 
trasts is hardly to be found anywhere else. Yet in this 
chapter not a word is said of the great battle between the 
classicists and the romanticists, and the reader is dis- 
missed with a list of a few names, in which Greuze finds a 
place after Delaroche, Pils, Couture, Scheffer, etc., and 
which is enlivened by critical remarks such as this: “Jean 
Louis Hamon may be regarded as one of the late repre- 
sentatives of the classic school,” i. e. the school of David! 
Criticisms of equal value are found, for example, on p. 63, 
where the A2gina sculptures are characterized as follows: 
‘* These marbles belong to the second period of Greek art. 
The proportions of the human figure in this period are 
short and compact, as we see in an exaggerated way in the 
metope from Selinus (Fig. 47), where Hercules is carrying 
off two cercopes, or goblin-like females.” Or in the chapter 
on Greek painting, where we read that ‘‘ the next step in 
advance was the pencilling of lines on the black figures, 
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and it was probably in this style of outline painting that 
Polygnotos excelled,” the style of the great painter being 
exemplified by reference to some figures from a well-known 
black-figured vase. 

I must beg the reader’s pardon for having wasted his 
time on these details, which might provoke a smile, if it 
were not for the fact before alluded to: — This book, as 
stated ina previous number of the REVIEW, das deen placed 
upon the course of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Course for study in the first two months of the next term. 
It is sad to think that the studies of a large number of 
knowledge-thirsting people should be so misapplied. There 
is little hope for the diffusion of true culture among us, if 
this book is to be accepted as a standard by which to judge 
the qualifications of those upon whom we must depend for 
the direction of popular studies. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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modern necessities. ‘Two causes seem to have 
been mainly instrumental in calling it into be- 
ing: —the awakening of the historical spirit, 
and the transplanting of art from public to private life. 
The latter cause @specially accounts for the existence of 
the modern artistic periodical of popular tendencies. The 
individualization of life and the individualization of art, the 
—in a certain sense —retrogressive movement of society 
which threatens to break it up again into the units out of 
which it was organized, make it desirable that each man or 
woman should be enabled to satisfy his or her longings for 
art in the privacy of home, and the demand is best an- 
swered by the periodical which popularizes what would 
otherwise be unattainable to all but an insignificantly small 
portion of the public. The history of the art journal re- 
mains to be written. Probably among the earliest attempts 
in that line, of a semi-periodical character, were the publi- 
cations of J. G. Meusel, a German professor who began to 
issue his J/éscellaneen Artistischen [nhalts in 1779, and 
his Museum fiir Kiinstler und Kunstliebhaber in 1787. 
Gautier’s Observations sur l’Histotre Naturelle, sur la 
Physique et sur la Peinture are, indeed, of a somewhat 
earlier period, the first volume bearing date Paris, 1752, 
but there is very little in them concerning art. The most 
important of the earlier publications was the German 
Kunstblatt, which was started in 1820, under the editor- 
ship of Schorn, and continued for about thirty years. 

At the present time the lead in this as well as in all 
other departments of art is taken by France. Foremost 
among its publications stands Z’Arv¢ (Paris; New York: 
J. W. Bouton), — foremost in size, in ambition, and, to a 
certain extent, in character,—now in its seventh year. 
Bold and brilliant, and occasionally somewhat flashy, it is 
thoroughly modern, and represents the extremest tenden- 
cies of our time. “Z’A7rt,” to quote the words of its own 
prospectus, “has never been conspicuous for an academic 
or conservative spirit. Its motto and device have been the 
recognition of genius in its most unexpected and original 
forms.” In this policy lies the usefulness of the paper, and 
out of it grows much of its interest; but the stimulus given 
by it to dézarrerie and caprice is a danger which must also 
be recognized. The leading feature of Z’Ar¢ are its etch- 
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ings, many of them by the best artists of France, and of a 
size which no other journal can rival. A curious defect, 
however, in so ambitious a journal is the fearful printing of 
the text and woodcuts. The reader can easily judge for 
himself by comparing the specimens of American wood- 
engraving given in the first number of Z’A7t for this year 
with the same cuts as printed in the publications of the 
Messrs. Scribner, or in the papers on the Hstory of Wood- 
Engraving in America contributed to the first volume of 
this REview by Mr. Linton. No second, or even third rate 
American printer would allow such work to leave his office. 
Of an entirely different character is the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts (Paris; New York: J. W. Bouton), at present in its 
twenty-third volume, and’'—at least until the advent of 
L’Art—the most celebrated art journal of the world. 
Smaller in size, it is also more conservative, and more sci- 
entific in character, and steadily maintains its well-merited 
reputation for solidity and scholarly qualities. Z’ Artiste 
(Paris) is of a much lighter calibre, much given to poetry 
and other literary matter, not over fastidious in the quality 
of its illustrations, but sprightly and frothy, and therefore 
truly Parisian. It has besides the honor of being the oldest 
of existing French art journals, being very near the com- 
pletion of its fifty-first year. Of other French periodicals 
which treat of art in general may be named La Bretagne 
Artistigue, lately begun, and devoted more especially to the 
art of Brittany, and the Moniteur des Arts (Paris), in its 
twenty-fourth year, which is a veritable art newspaper. 
The leading art journals of England are, it is almost 
needless to say, Zhe Portfolio (London; New York: J. W. 
Bouton), and the Avt Fournal (London; New York: 
Patterson & Neilson). The former of these periodicals, 
now in its twelfth year, has been the apostle of etching in 
England, a good work which it still continues. The Art 
Fournal, begun forty-two years ago, clung, until quite 
lately, to the older traditions, and represented the literary 
side of English art. 
has been introduced, and etchings and fac-similes are now 
given alongside of the “nicely finished” engravings of 
times gone by. If it is safe to judge by the American 
edition of the Fourvna/, the new garment has not yet quite 
adjusted itself to the old body, and the printing of the etch- 
ings is such as to make one sigh for a “clean wipe.” A 
younger competitor is Zhe J/agazine of Art (London and 
New York: Cassell), of all the cheaper art journals de- 
cidedly the best, and extraordinarily rich in illustrations 
considering the low price at which it is sold. Two other 
English magazines, 7he Eicher (London; New York: 
J. W. Bouton) and Euglish Etchings (London: Reeves), 
are devoted exclusively to the publication of etchings, 
among which, unfortunately, those of lower quality pre- 
dominate. A “newsy” little paper is Ze Artist (London: 
Reeves), a monthly without illustrations, started last year. 
Germany, curiously enough, is poor in art-journals, prop- 
erly speaking, the only periodical of any pretension being 
the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst (Leipzig), at present in 
its sixteenth volume. It is excellently edited, and ranks in 
quality and scholarship with the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
Through its medium, also, William Unger was first intro- 
duced to the public, a service which must never be forgot- 
ten. Austria, likewise, can boast of only one first-class art 


But with this year’s volume a change 


| journal, Die Graphischen Kiinste (Vienna), which is splen- 


didly illustrated to an almost excessive extent. The Christ- 
liche Kunstblatt and the Oesterreichische Kunstchrontk, 
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published respectively at Stuttgart and Vienna, exhaust 
the German publications devoted to art in general. 

The periodicals issued in other countries, although in- 
teresting and valuable in themselves, are of a considerably 
less ambitious nature. Holland has two papers, the Veder- 
landsche Kunstbode (Haarlem: De Graaff), in its third 
year, and the Kunstkroniek (Leiden: Sijthoff). The last 
named is forty-one years old, but is principally literary, 
and is, besides, based upon a lottery in which its sub- 
scribers participate. In Belgium there is the Fournal des 
Beaux-Arts (St. Nicolas), which has reached its twenty- 
third year, the Revue Artistigue (Antwerp), in its fourth 
year, and L’Art Moderne (Brussels), just begun. In 
Italy we have Pompeii (Naples), the first number of which 
appeared in March of this year, mainly, though not entirely, 
devoted to popular archeology, // Raffaéllo, 11 Buonar- 
roti, and the Roma Artistica. Spain has several papers 
which devote at least part of their attention to art, among 
them La Revista del Ateneo Scientifico, Literario y Ar- 
tistico de Guadelajara. In Switzerland the Revue Jllustrée 
de la Suisse Romande is in its third year, and from Poland 
it was reported not long ago that a new review, Zhe A/u- 
seum, had just been started, which included art among the 
objects of its attention. 

The titles here given comprise the journals which treat 
of art generally, and of modern art more particularly. But 
the list includes only the smaller part of those which the 
student is compelled to consult who desires to keep himself 
informed concerning the results of late researches in the 
history of art. Prominent among these periodicals are the 
Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft (Stuttgart: Spemann), 
the Fahrbuch der Kéoniglich Preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen (Berlin: Weidmann), and the Archief voor Neder- 
landsche Kunstgeschiedenis, all three of them more or less 
confined to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Back 
of them is the vast number of archeological periodicals, 
which appear in nearly all countries of Europe, and, as a 
matter of course, contain important materials by which the 
details of the history of art are continually amplified, modi- 
fied, and corrected. A stately list might also be made up 
of the titles of the journals which are devoted either to the 
interests of some special branch, such as architecture, or 
the advancement of those higher industries in which art is 
employed in the embellishment of objects of common use. 

Nor must this notice close without a mention of Zhe 
Academy and The Atheneum, the two well-known London 
weeklies. Although their art departments are insignificant 
as compared to their literary and scientific departments, 
they are still very satisfactory, especially so far as archzol- 
ogy is concerned. They are indispensable to those who 
would keep au courant on these subjects, and even the 
most casual reader of the REVIEW must have noticed how 
greatly its Chronicle has been indebted to these papers for 
many of its most interesting items. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 


AN ALPHABETICAL AND TOPICAL INDEX of the two 
volumes of the AMERICAN ART REVIEW, which closes 
with the present number, will be prepared and published 
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by the editor, if there is a sufficient demand for it. In- 
tending subscribers will please send their names and 
addresses to S. R. Koehler, Beech Glen Avenue, Roxbury, 
Boston, Mass. The price of the index will in no case 
exceed fifty cents, and it will be fixed at a lower figure, if 
the number of subscribers should warrant it. 

Mr. JOHN DurRAND’s articles on John Trumbull, the 


| second and last of which appears in this number of the 


REVIEW, will be issued in pamphlet form by Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat. 

THE FALL ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER of The Pudlish- 
ers’ Weekly gives the following list of new art books which 
are to be issued by American firms during the coming 
months. Quite a number of these books, however, are 
issued simultaneously by English publishers, and may, 
therefore, have been noted already under the head of 
Notes and Announcements, Foreign. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York: 7he Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, 
and Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland, by John 
Evans. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York: Zhe Nature 
and Function of Art, more especially of Architecture, by 
Leopold Eidlitz. J. W. Bouton, New York: History of 
the Art of Wood-Engraving, new edition ; /uterior Deco- 
rations, with colored plates, by Racinet; Zhe Graphic 
Arts, by P.G. Hamerton. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., 
New York: see under Foreign. Century Co., New York: 
Portfolio of Proofs, from Scribner's and St. Nicholas. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York: Zhe Renaissance of Art 
in France, by Mrs. Mark Pattison. Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston: Mature and Art, poems and pictures from the 
best authors and artists, compiled by Louise Reid Estes. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York: Greece and Rome, their 
Life and Art, by Jacob von Falke, translated by William 
Hand Browne. Lee & Shepard, Boston: Hand-Book of 
Wood Engraving, practical instruction in the art of wood- 
engraving, by William A. Emerson. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston: Our American Artists, second series, by S. G. 
W. Benjamin. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston: Eugene 
Fromentin, Painter and Writer, from the French of Louis 
Gonse; Famous Painters and Paintings, by Mrs. Julia A. 
Shedd, revised and enlarged edition; Famous Sculptors 
and Sculptures, by Mrs. Julia A. Shedd; Parisian Art 
and Artists, by Henry Bacon; Poets and Etchers, etch- 
ings by American artists illustrating American poems ; 
Original Portraits of Washington, by Elizabeth Bryant 
Johnston; Life of the late Dr. William Rimmer, by 
T. H. Bartlett; Coins of the Fews, by Frederic W. Mad- 
den; Modern Perspective, for architects, artists, and 
draughtsmen, by Prof. William R. Ware. John E. Potter 
& Co., Philadelphia: Zhe Artist and his Mission, a study 
in esthetics, by Rev. William M. Reilly. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York: sthetics, or the Science of Beauty, by 
John Bascom, new revised and enlarged edition. Scribner 
& Welford, New York: Albrecht Diirer von Niirnberg, 
(Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists,) by Richard 
Ford Heath; J///ustrated Text-Books of Art Education, 
by Edward J. Poynter; Historic Galleries of England, by 
Lord Ronald Gower; South Kensington Museum Art 
Treasures. Peter G. Thomson, Cincinnati: Explanation 
and Application of Elements and Rules of Perspective, 
specially adapted for class instruction, by Christina Sulli- 
van. R. Worthington, New York: Zhe Table-Book of 
Art, a history of art in all countries and ages, with memoirs 


| of the artists, by P. T. Sandhurst. 
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THE FOURTH VOLUME of the Catalogo Generale det 
Musei e delle Gallerie del Regno d’/talia, containing a list 
of the Roman coins in the Museum of Antiquities in Turin, 
has just been published. 

REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. — There will be no dearth of 
materials for Rembrandt students henceforth. M. Blanc’s 
reproductions of the complete e@wvre of the king of etchers 
are well known by this time, and not very long ago atten- 
tion was called to a reproduction of the same @wzvre, in 
heliotype, by a German publisher. A third is now an- 
nounced by M. A. Lévy, of Paris, reproduced in heliogra- 
vure by M. Charreyre, and described and catalogued by 
M. Eugéne Dutuit, the author of the Wanuel de 1’ Amateur 
@’Estampes, referred to in these columns two months ago. 
Several specimens of this new reproduction are given in 
the Catalogue de l’ Exposition de Gravures of the Cercle 
de la Librairie, and they promise excellently well. 

Jost AMMAN’S Allegory of Commerce, a large woodcut 
engraved on six separate blocks, is to be published in a 
phototype reproduction by the Belgian Académie d’Arché- 
ologie, provided a sufficient number of subscribers can be 
procured to pay part of the expense. Zhe Academy, in 
announcing this intended publication, speaks of the impres- 
sions from these blocks as very rare; but, according to 
both Andresen and Wessely (see the latter’s article on 
Amman, in Meyer’s Xiinster-Lexikon, Vol. 1.), there are 
modern impressions in existence, and the blocks them- 
selves are still preserved in the library of Prince Waller- 
stein at Maihingen. 

Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY will shortly 
publish an important book by Mr. P. G. Hamerton, en- 
titled Zhe Graphic Arts, containing technical information 
about painting 


g, drawing, and engraving, with constant 
references to nature and to the mental qualities of which 
these arts favor the expression. A large number of fac- 
similes of drawings and engravings by old and modern 
artists will illustrate the text. 

Mr. ANDREW W. TUER, whose forthcoming work on 
Bartolozzi was announced some time ago, has, according 
to Zhe Academy, succeeded in cataloguing upwards of 
2,000 distinct examples of this engraver’s prints, while 
Le Blanc’s list — the largest hitherto compiled — contained 
only 700. There will be two editions,—100 numbered 
copies on large paper, with the illustrations printed from 
the original copperplates before the margins are cut down 
for the smaller edition, which will also be limited. 

Mr. WALTER Brown, of Great Portland Street, Lon- 
don, intends to publish a collection of about ninety wood- 
cuts by Thomas and John Bewick, printed mostly from the 
original blocks. Only one hundred copies are to be 
printed, which will be furnished to subscribers at a guinea 
each. 

Mr. R. H. SHEPHERD has in the press an entirely new 
edition (being the fifth), revised and enlarged throughout, 
of his Bibliography of Ruskin. Only 250 copies of this 
edition will be printed, and each copy will be numbered. 
Subscribers must send their names, on or before October 
15, to Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, 5 Bramerton Street. 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S. W. — 7he Academy. 

Dr. G. W. LeIrNner, of Lahore, intends to return to 
England next winter, in order to compile a catalogue 
raisonné of the Greco-Buddhistic sculptures and other 
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collections which he has lent to the South Kensington 
Museum. — 7%e Academy. 

Messrs. CASSELL’s long list of new publications in- 
cludes the following books on art: — A Course of Lessons 
in Landscape Painting in Oils, by Mr. A. F. Grace, 
Turner Medalist, Royal Academy: Figure Painting in 
Water Colours, with sixteen colored plates from original 
designs by Miss Blanche Macarthur (Medalist, Royal 
Academy, 1877) and Miss Jennie Moore; Flower Paint- 
ing in Water Colours, with twenty fac-simile colored plates 
from original designs by Mr. F. E. Hulme, F. L. S., with 
instructions by the artist ; and a Biography of David Cox, 
by the late Mr. William Hall, edited, with additions, by 
Mr. J. Thackray Bunce, with autotype portrait. 

Mr. Rup. ScuusTER, of Berlin, has published an illus- 
trated catalogue of the Fifty-fifth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, the second of its kind, last year’s having been the 
first illustrated catalogue of an Academy Exhibition ever 
published in Berlin. The illustrations consist of 188 zinc- 
etchings from original drawings by the artists themselves ; 
and of some of the landscape sketches it may be said that 
they are in advance of last year’s work. Prefixed to the 
catalogue is the usual Chronicle of the Academy, which 
records, among other things, the death of five of its mem- 
bers; viz. Léon Cogniet, Martin Gropius, August Bromeis, 
Ludwig Rosenfelder, and Hermann Nicolai. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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De Forest, JutiA B. A short history of art. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 1881. 265 pp. Illustr. 8vo. $2. 

FARRAR, C. S. History of sculpture, painting, and architecture: topi- 
cal lessons with specific references to valuable books. [2d ed.] Chi- 
cago: Townsend MacCoun. 18S1. 6+ 142 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $r. 

Paris Universal Exposition, 1878. Reports of United States Commis- 
sioners. —Ceramics. William P. Blake. pp. 113-226 of Vol. III. 
Illustr. 8vo. 

[Peabody Museum.] Fourteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, presented 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard College, May, 1881. — Vol. 
III. No, 1.— Cambridge: Printed by order of the Trustees. 1881. 
41 pp. 8vo. 

WinTHROP, THomMAsS L. Old English Porcelain. 
The American Art Review.| Boston: 
20 pp. Illustr. 4to. 


[Reprinted from 
Estes & Lauriat. 1881. 


FOREIGN. 


Annales de la Société Centrale des Architectes. 2¢vol. Année 1875. 
Congrés des architects francais. 2°® session, 1874. Comptes rendus 


et mémoires. Paris: Ducher & Cie. 416 pp. 22 plates. Large 
8vo. 
Avon. Antiquités mexicaines du musée du grand séminaire de Nimes; 


par labbé A. Tours. 20 
Bulletin Monumental.) 
3APST, G. Le musée rétrospectif du métal a l’exposition de ]’Union 

Centrale des Beaux-Arts (1880). Paris: Quantin. 40 pp. 4to. 

Brécuy. Les arts dans I’Italie ancienne. Limoges: C. Barbon. 
pp. 12mo. (Bibliotheque Chrétienne ct Morale.) 

Catalogue de l’exposition de gravures anciennes et modernes du Cercle 
de la Librairie. Coup d’ceil sur l’histoire de la gravure, par Georges 
Duplessis. Paris: Plon & Cie. xl+ 52 pp. Plates. 4to. 

Cavrois, L. Excursion archéologique 4 Fresnicourt et 4 Olhain, rap- 
port presenté 4 la commission des antiquités departementales. Arras. 
6 pp. 8vo. 

Coto, F. Méthode et cours de dessin pour les écoles primaires ; par 
F. C., inspecteur de Venseignement primaire. Parts 7, 8, and 9. 
Angers. 54 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 

DESEILLE, E. Les débuts de Mariette-Pacha; par E. D., archiviste de 
la ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer. Boulogne-sur-Mer: Oury. 28 pp. 
8vo. 

GriRAuD, J. B. Les arts du métal, recueil descriptif et raisonné des 
principaux objets ayant figuré 4 l’exposition de 1880 de l'Union Cen- 
trale des Beaux-Arts; par J. B. G., conservateur des musées archéo- 
logiques de la ville de Lyon. Paris: Quantin. 164 pp. and 50 
plates in heliogravure. Fol. 

Goncourt, E. eT J. pe. L’art du XVIII siécle. 
mentée, et illustrée de planches hors texte. 


pp. Illustr. 8vo. (Extract from the 
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3° éd., revue et aug- 
%. 2. 


Paris: Quantin. 
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3° fascicule. pp. 133-215, and 5 plates. 4to. (To form two volumes, 
in 13 parts, at 12 francs each part. 100 numbered copies, with the 
plates in two states.) 

GONFREVILLE, M. Observations analytiques sur les progrés de l’art 
dans le sud-ouest de la France de 1870 4 1880. Paris. 83 pp. 8vo. 

GoupiL, F. Géométrie artistique, pratique et familitre; dessin liné- 
aire, graphique et universel appliqué au tracé sur les surfaces planes ; 
étude du relief et du creux, etc. Nouv. éd., revue et augmentée. 
Paris: Le Bailly. 144 pp. 8vo. 

HAREL, G. Cahier-guide 4 |’usage du maitre pour la méthode de dessin 
a main levée a l’usage des écoles primaires et des classes élémentaires 
des lycées et colléges. Paris: Monrocq fréres. 16 pp. Iilustr. 
12m0. 

Le Baitty ET E. N. SANTINI (J. de Riols). Guide de la propriété 
artistique et littéraire en France et 4 l’étranger. Paris: Le Bailly. 
40 pp. 18mo. 

Linas, C. DE. Enmaillerie, métallurgie, toreutique, céramique, les ex- 
positions rétrospectives, Bruxelles, Diisseldorf, Paris,en 1880. Paris: 
Klincksieck. 232 pp. and plates. 8vo. (60 copies only for sale.) 

M£GNEN, CLAMENS ET BORDEREAU. Quelques lignes sur la peinture 
sur verre. Vitraux du XV¢® siécle de l’église de Joué (Maine-et- 
Loire); communication faite 4 ]a Société d’Agriculture, des Sciences 
et des Arts d’Angers, dans sa séance du 15 janvier 1881, par MM. M., 
C. et B., peintres-verriers, membres de Ja Société. Angers. 12 pp. 
8vo. (Extract from the Memoirs of the Scciety. ) 

MENARD, R. Histoire artistique du métal. Ouvrage publié sous les 
auspices de la Société de Propagation des Livres d’Art. Paris: 
Rouam. 208 pp. 13 etched plates, and 224 ill. in text. 4to. 25 
francs. 

MiLHAupD, A. Etat des arts et de l'industrie 4 Nimes avant la création 
de l’école de dessin et de fabrication ; son organisation, son enseigne- 
ment, les services qu’elle a rendus et ceux qu’elle rend chaque jour; 
par A. M., directeur et professeur. Nimes. 12 pp. 8vo. 

MoNAVON, A. Notice descriptive de ]’intérieur des palais de Trianon 
et du musée des voitures de gala, catalogue des peintures, sculptures, 
objets d’art et d’ameublement exposés dans les appartements; par 
A. M., régisseur des palais de Trianon. Versailles. 48 pp. Svo. 
1 franc. 

NiePrceE, L. Les monuments d’art de Ja primatiale de Lyon, détruits 
ou aliénés pendant l’occupation protestante en 1562; par L. N., con- 
seiller 4 la cour d’appel de Lyon. Lyon: Georg. 106 pp. 8vo. 
(100 copies only.) 
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PLICQUE. Livsannvm, la métropole des céramistes gallo-romains; par 
le docteur P. Tours. 24 pp. S8vo. (Extract from the Comptes 
vendus du Congres tenu a Arras par la Société Francaise a’ Arché- 
ologie en Sept. 1880.) 

QUENTEL, P. Mausterbuch fiir Ornamente und Stickmuster. [1527- 

529.] 265 Vorlagen fiir Kunsthandwerker und weibliche Handar- 
beiten, herausgegeben vom Leipziger Kunstgewerbe-Museum. 1. Lfg. 
Leipzig: Schloemp. 1881. 13 plates, 2 pp. text. 4to. 2 marks. 
(To be completed in 8 parts. ) 

Ris-PAguot. Théorie des principales régles concernant ]’art du dessin 
d’imitation, 4 l’usage des éléves des lycées, des colléges, des écoles 
normales, etc.; par R.-P., professeur de dessin au collége d’Abbe- 
ville. Paris: Simon. 111 pp. TIllustr. 12mo. 

ROLLER, T. Les Catacombes de Rome; histoire de l’art et des croy- 
ances religieuses pendant les premiers siécles du christianisme. 
Paris: Ve. Morel & Cie. 2 vols. xxxvi + 308 pp., 51 plates, and 
395 Pp-, 50 plates. 

Roy, J. J. E.  Eustache Lesueur, surnommé le Raphaél frangais. 
Tours: Mame & fils. 143 pp. Plate. 12mo. (Bibliotheque de la 
SFeunesse Chrétienne.) 

SAINT-PAUL, A. Viollet-le-Duc et son systtme archéologique. Tours. 
343 pp. Svo. (Extract from the Budletin Monumental.) 

TOIFEL, W. J. Keramik. Eine Sammlung Originalentwiirfe zur Aus- 
fiihrung in Glas, Fayence, Porzellan, Majolika, Terracotta, Thon, 
Steinzeug, Marmor, Metall, etc. zum praktischen Gebrauch fiir 
Fabrikanten, Modelleure, Decorateure, etc. Herausgegeben unter 
Mitwirkung vorziiglicher Fachmianner. 5. u. 6. Lfg. Dresden: 
Gilbers. 1881. Each part, 5 heliotype plates, fol., 6 marks. 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


HARPER’sS MONTHLY for October: — The Peabody Museum of Arche- 
ology and Ethnology. By C. F. Thwing. Illustr. — Frederick A. 
Bridgman. By Edward Strahan.  Ilustr. 

LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for October : — On the Popular Appreciation 
of Art. By J. R. T. (In Our Monthly Gossip.) 

NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW for October: —The Ruins of Central 
America. Part 1X. By Désiré Charnay. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. — Mr. 
Seth Low, of New York, has repeated his gift of $75 for 
the purchase of archzological books and periodicals. Dr. 
Robert H. Lamborn has lent for the Winter Exhibition a 
large number of objects illustrating in many points the 
civilization of the ancient Mexicans. The objects selected 
from his collection comprise several interesting specimens 
of pottery, carving, and needlework, many small ornaments 
in clay, stone, and jade, and a large number of heads from 
clay figurines. This collection of heads affords evidence 
of the high artistic ability of the makers in depicting the 
grotesque and the characteristic in physiognomy. About 
120 are to be arranged together to show the ground for the 
owner’s supposition that moulds were sometimes used in 
producing particular types of face. One such mould was 
found. Mr. Alphonse Duprat has presented to the Mu- 
seum a set of nearly two hundred casts from ivory carvings, 
which are now being arranged for exhibition during the 
winter. The set is mainly that prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Arundel Society in 1855; it is designed to 
illustrate the history of the art from the Christian era to the 
end of the seventeenth century. Mr. James Jackson Jarves, 
of Florence, has presented a collection of Venetian glass 
to the Museum. General di Cesnola has secured for the 


Museum, through the liberality of Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand, a fine collection of Greek and Roman glass, num- 
bering about 400 pieces.— The Third Loan Exhibition 
will end Oct. 15th, and the building will then be closed for 
two weeks, reopening on Oct. 31st with a new loan collec- 
tion of paintings and objects of art. — From Sept. Ist to 
Sept. 3oth inclusive, the number of visitors was 33,495, of 
whom 2,074 entered on pay-days. 

MusEuM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The authorities 
of the Museum announce that the November Exhibition, 
for whick circulars of invitation were sent out on May Ist, 
will be omitted this year, as it seemed to the committee 
that persistence in the project would tend to weaken the 
exhibitions of the Mechanics’ Association and of the Art 
Club. The San Donato pictures have been removed. 
The attempt made to purchase them for the Museum, 
although not yet abandoned, has proved unsuccessful thus 
far. — The Exhibition of American Wood-Engravings will 
have opened by the time this appears in print.— It is in 
contemplation to publish, at irregular intervals, a Bulletin, 
in which the new acquisitions of the Museum will be dis- 
cussed and illustrated. — The number of visitors during 
the month of September amounted to 15,599, of whom 
3.451 were admitted on pay-days 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY. — This Museum, located, as the reader 
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knows, at Cambridge, Mass., and forming part of Harvard 
University, has issued its Fourteenth Annual Report. The 
list of additions to the Museum is a very gratifying docu- 
ment, showing 3,828 entries (Nos. 20,550 to 24,377). The 
rapid growth of the collections is also dwelt upon by Prof. 
Putnam, the Curator, according to whose report they are 
now over four times the size they were when they first 
came under his charge, and about three times as large 
as when removed from the old rooms in Boylston Hall. 
Among the more important additions is a collection, cover- 
ing 1399 entries, of objects taken almost entirely from 
mounds and graves in Northeastern Arkansas, and con- 
sisting in great part of earthen vessels of the kind usually 
denominated J/issouré pottery. “It is worthy of note,” 
says the Report, “that in this large collection there is not 
a single attempt to represent the human figure, the near- 
est and in fact the only approach to it being in the vase 
elsewhere described [on p. 18 of the Report], which is in 
the shape of a human head.” Other interesting specimens 
have been received from Japan, Nicaragua, Peru, and the 
Pueblos, the latter presented by the Archeological Insti- 
tute of America, for which they were collected by Mr. Ad. 
F. Bandelier. In spite of this apparently favorable show- 
ing, however, the Museum is far from being in a sound 
condition financially. The explorations hitherto carried 
on for the Museum at very little expense by self-sacrificing 
enthusiasts have had to be suspended for lack of funds, 
and no money is available for purchases. And yet, as the 
Curator points out, it is more than ever desirable at this 
time to continue the explorations, as private relic-hunting, 
the march of progress, and the competition of foreign mu- 
seums are fast exhausting the field. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the public will generously respond to the 
appeal for funds about to be made in support of the 
Museum, which zs the only one of its character in the 
country. 

CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. — 
The collection of St. Memin’s engraved portraits of eminent 
Americans and others forms one of the most attractive 
volumes in the private library of the gallery. It numbers 
819 likenesses, taken in the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Georgetown, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, and Charleston, between the years 1798 and 1810. In 
them we see distinguished statesmen, generals, professional 
men, and also the matrons and belles of that time. M. Fa- 
vrel de St. Memin was of a family of rank and fortune, 
and born in Paris in 1770. He was an officer of the French 
Guards, but also a skilful artist and mechanic. The Revo- 
lution of 1790 obliged him to fly with his family to Switzer- 
land, where he learned to carve in wood, and thence to 
America. The troubles in St. Domingo reduced him to 
poverty, and the ex-guardsman had to rely on his accom- 
plishments for the means of living. He took views of New 
York, which he taught himself to engrave by the sole assist- 
ance of an encyclopedia. His success led him to taking 
life-size crayon portraits in profile, on pinkish paper. He 
made the physionotrace by which the portrait is taken, and 
the pantograph by which it is reduced to right proportion 
for engraving. ‘This process was invented by Chrétien in 
1786, and St. Memin was the first to introduce it into 
America. For a life-size profile portrait in crayon, and 
the engraved copperplate of reduced size, and twelve im- 
pressions, he charged thirty dollars. M. de Valdenuit, a 
fellow-exile, was at first associated with him, and the joint 
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names are found on many of the prints; but after two 
years the former returned to France. St. Memin found 
a fruitful field for his pencil among the dignitaries of the 
Federal capital, where he remained three years. In 1810 
he went to France, studied painting and engraving, and 
returned to America in 1812. On the downfall of Napoleon 
he went again to France, never to return. In 1817 Louis 
XVIII. appointed him Curator of the Museum of Dijon, 
which office he filled until his death, in 1852, aged eighty- 
two years. Many copies of St. Memin’s crayon portraits 
and of his small engraved likenesses are met with in most 
parts of the country; but at his death he left two entire 
collections of the latter, bound in volumes, with titles under 
each, and an index written in his peculiar hand. One of 
these volumes was offered for sale to Congress ; but being 
declined, Mr. Corcoran at once took it at a munificent price. 
Many of the portraits in this volume are of great interest 
to the Washington visitors. In them we see Washington, 
Jefferson, General Macomb, Commodore Stewart and other 
heroes of the war of 1812, Dr. Thornton, Aaron Burr and 
his daughter Theodosia, with many ladies whose dress, as 
well as that of the men, shows a curious transition in style 
of clothes and hair. Two fine specimens of the crayon por- 
traits —of Mr. and Mrs. William Wirt, belonging to their 
daughter, Mrs. Admiral Goldsborough — are exhibited in 
the gallery. The spirit, brilliancy, and finish of the en- 
graved portraits are remarkable in view of the self-taught 
skill of the artist. The method was original. Mr. John 
Sartain says: — “ Their truthfulness and minute accuracy 
are not to be surpassed by mere handiwork. His back- 
grounds are laid in with the graving-tool, his coats with 
the same, but with severer pressure, and assisted by deep 
gouges with the graver. The faces are worked in with the 
roulette, used as a pencil, and outlines of the features de- 
fined with the graver. Although alike in treatment, they 
are remarkable for strict individuality.” — The painting of 
the walls and decorations of the ceilings of the four smaller 
picture-galleries is finished, and the pictures there show to 
finer effect. 

CINCINNATI ART Museum. — The collection of draw- 
ings by the late C. F. Lessing lately given to this Museum 
by Mr. Joseph Longworth was bought from the executors 
of the artist at a cost of 48,200 marks. The average 
price of the 53 drawings was 831 marks; the highest be- 
ing No. 55, 2,000 marks, and the lowest, No. 7, 200 marks. 
In the collection are found:— No. 1, 7he Flight of the 
Princess, 800 marks. No. 4, The Polish Guard, dated 1867, 
1,000 marks, representing an officer making his round of 
outposts in the earlymorning. The woods in this drawing 
present magnificent examples of forest-trees. No. 3, A7- 
rest of Pope Paschal, dated 1835, sketch of a work painted 
for the King of Prussia in 1857. This picture occasioned 
the withdrawal of Lessing to Carlsruhe, the artist being 
offended at the demand of written evidence of his authority 
to paint the work, made after the death of the King by 
Baron von Oelfers, Director of the Museum at Berlin. 
No. 5 presents the same subject as No. 1, 750 marks. 
No. 6, Flight from the Hartz Castle, dated 1843, 1,200 
marks. No. 7, Zeowore, interior scene, dated 1829, 200 
marks. No. 8, Zeonore, return from the war, 250 marks. 
No. 9, Death of Frederick II., dated 1829, 300 marks. 
No. 10, first composition for Huss at the Stake, dated 
1844, 1,000 marks. No. 11, Cavalry Charge upon a Vil- 
/age, an incident of the Thirty Years’ War, 500 marks. 
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No. 12, Ezzelino in the Prison at Milan (1837), 500 
marks. No. 33, Fugitives hiding behind Cliff, burning 
town in background (1865), 1,200 marks. No. 35, Forest 
Landscape, two poachers looking down a ravine (1872), 
1.000 marks. No. 37, Hartz Landscape, three riders with 
prisoner (no date), 750 marks. No. 44, Mountain Cliff, — 
fugitives, with wounded forester in a wagon, and leading a 
prisoner, — on the right a charcoal pile and a ruined tower 
(1860), 1,800 marks. No. 55, Henry 1Vs Flight from 
Hartz Castle (1843), 1,500 marks. No. 56, Crusaders, 
1843, 1,000 marks. No. 57, Luther burning the Bull of 
Excommunication, dated 1848, for picture painted in 1853, 
1,500 marks. The entire collection from which the 53 
drawings were taken consisted of 59 numbers, of which 2 
were purchased to be retained in Germany, and 4 by Mr. 
Longworth for his private collection. The 59 constituted 
all the drawings left by Lessing at the time of his death. 
It has always been a matter of difficulty to procure sketches 
by Lessing. The largest number of his works in the 
world, in any one place, can be seen in Cincinnati; Mr. 
Longworth possessing the most important collection, Mr. 
W. W. Scarborough the second in importance, and the 
remainder being scattered among the private galleries of 
the city. 


ART EDUCATION. 


With the coming fall season the art schools open their 
doors again to the throng of students who hope to see 
their dream of life realized in the pursuit of painting or 
sculpture, or some one of the minor arts; and it is sad to 
think of the many among these young enthusiasts who are 
doomed to be the victims of deluded ambition, and who 
will reap the bitter fruit of their misdirected labors long 
before they have reached the zenith of life. They surely 
cannot complain, however, that their efforts have not been 
seconded, and that the necessary facilities have been with- 
held from them. Indeed, one would almost be inclined to 
say that the temptation held out to young people to enter 
upon the difficult road of art study is too great in this 
country; for nowhere else, probably, are so many estab- 
lishments to be found which glory in the high-sounding 
titles of Academies, Art Schools, or Art Colleges, too 
many of them, it is to be feared, of a character which cor- 
responds but little to their pretensions. But we can never- 
theless boast of a number of institutions whose honest aim 
it is to give to their pupils the most thorough training 
attainable under present circumstances, and to them —al- 
though they may yet be only elementary schools as com- 
pared to the old academies of Europe— we must look for 
the healthy development of the artistic germs implanted in 
our natures. Below is given a list of art and art-industrial 
schools (far from complete, however), with such directions 
as will enable the reader to procure further information, if 
desired : — 

NEw York. — National Academy of Design : T. Addi- 
son Richards, Cor. Sec., 23d Street, cor. 4th Ave. — Art 
Students’ League; Frank Waller, Cor. Sec., 108 Fifth 
Ave. — Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art: Abram S. Hewitt, Sec. — 7echnical Schools of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: John Buckingham, Man- 
ager, 68th St. and 1st Ave. — Ladies’ Art Association: 24 
West 14th St. — Columbia College has lately organized an 
Architectural Department. 








BROOKLYN, N.Y.— The Brooklyn Art Guild: James 
C. Beard, Pres. — Brooklyn Art Association. 

Le Roy, N.Y. (Genesee Co.) — College of Fine Arts: 
Ingham University, P. P. Staunton, Sec. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — School of Fine Arts: Yale 
College. 

Boston, Mass. — School of Drawing and Painting: 
Museum of Fine Arts, W. P. P. Longfellow, Sec. — Jas- 
sachusetts Normal Art School: 1679 Washington St. — 
With the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are con- 
nected an Architectural Department and the Lowell School 
of Practical Design. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Rhode Island School of Design: 
Geo. M. Porter, Head-Master, Room 34, Hoppin Home- 
stead Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts: George Corliss, Sec. — School of Design for 
Women: Miss E. Croasdale, Principal, S. E. cor. Broad 
and Master Sts. — School of Industrial Art: L. W. 
Miller, Principal, 1709 Chestnut St.— School of Art 
Needlework : Laura T. Merrick, Sec., 1602 Chestnut St. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. — School of Design of the Maryland 
Institute. 

RICHMOND, VA.— Art School: Richmond Art Associ- 
ation, Miss M. H. Lee, Sec., 114 West Grace St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Academy of Fine Arts: W. M. R. 
French, Sec., 170 State Street, Room 21. 

CINCINNATI, O. — School of Design: University of 
Cincinnati, Thos. P. Noble, Principal. 

CoLumBus, O.— Art School: Columbus Art Associa- 
tion, W. S. Goodnough, Director, 15 East Long St. 

St. Louis, Mo. — School of Fine Arts: Washington 
University, Halsey C. Ives, Director. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — School of Design: Virgil 
Williams, Director. 

Art departments of a more or less practical character 
are also connected with most of our universities (for a men- 
tion of some of them, see last number, p. 211), and instruc- 
tion in decorative designing is a part of the scheme of the 
Decorative Art Societies scattered all over the country. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The committee at Paris, appointed 
to select paintings for the Fall Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, has reported 92 entries. From Munich 
20 pictures will be sent, from London 11, and 4 have been 
entered independently, carrying the grand total of canvases 
to be received from Europe up to 127, against go last fall. 
The number of contributing artists is 68, divided as fol- 
lows, according to residence: — France, 44; Munich, 9; 
Venice, 7; London, 6; Diisseldorf, 1; address unknown, I. 
Letters from Paris speak of the present collection as 
better than last year’s. The catalogue also promises 
to be a very satisfactory affair, which will be worth pre- 
serving. 

Boston. — The Art Department at the Fourteenth 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation, which opened in the new building of the Associ- 
ation on Sept. 13th, completely fills the two large galleries 
and several adjoining smaller cabinets. Prominent among 
the pictures by American artists sent from abroad is Mr. 
Chas. Sprague Pearce’s admirably painted Decapitation of 
St. Fohn the Baptist. Mr. Blashfield is represented by 
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his Deliverance of a Besieged City, exhibited in Philadel- 
phia last year, and figured in these pages at the time. 
Other works of note are Mr. Bridgman’s Bey of Constan- 
tine receiving Visitors, Mr. W. Blackman’s Peace of the 
Evening, Mr. Boggs’s Unloading Fishing- Boat, Mr. Lip- 
pincott’s 7wo Good Friends, Mr. Picknell’s Ox the Bor- 
ders of the Marsh, and Mr. Bacon’s Burial at Sea. The 
showing made by local artists is very full and satisfactory, 
and comprises landscapes by Messrs. Enneking, Cole, 
J. Appleton Brown, Geo. L. Brown, and others; Mr. Geo. 
Fuller’s weird and poetical Zurkey Pasture; excellent 
marines by Messrs. Lansil and Tuckerman; Mr. Sand- 
ham’s Captive Scout; an exquisite little picture, Zhe 
Siesta, by Mr. Gaugengigl, and a good landscape by the 
same artist; 7he Veteran, a vigorous sketch by Mr. Grund- 
mann; avery good Sheepfold, by Mr. Chas. F. Pierce; a 
ditto English Pug, by Mr. J. M. Stone; and among 
portraits Mr. Vinton’s strong likeness of Wendell Phillips. 
One of the most ambitious, and at the same time most 
successful landscapes, is Mr. E. M. Bannister’s /7l/side 
Pasture. The artists of New York are but sparingly rep- 
resented, and mostly by works which have already been 
discussed in these pages, while the ‘‘ Munich men” are 
wanting almost entirely. Of foreign artists may be named 
Schachinger, Spring Flowers; Ziem, Sweet Waters of 
Asia; Niczky, Spring, and Caught; Rousseau, Twilight; 
and Courbet, 7he Village Damsels, catalogued simply as 
a landscape. One of the drawbacks of the exhibition is 
that it lacks freshness, many of the pictures having been 
shown here before. An illustrated catalogue is now in 
preparation. 

CuicaGco. — The //lustrated Catalogue of the Art Hall 
of the Inter-State Industrial Exposition of Chicago enu- 
merates 159 water-colors, 227 oils (6 of them black-and- 
whites), and 8 pieces of sculpture. All other forms of 
art, such as drawings, etchings, etc., have been excluded. 
The number of artists represented is 181, of whom 142 are 
Americans. The representation of the various tendencies 
of American art is very complete, so far as names go, both 
the old and the new men having freely contributed, as will 
be seen from the following arbitrary selection of names : — 
Henry Bacon, J. H. Beard, A. F. Bellows, Robert Blum, 
George H. Boughton, W. Gedney Bunce, A. F. Bunner, 
William M. Chase, F. S. Church, S. Colman, R. Bruce 
Crane, F. Dielman, M. F. H. de Haas, Henry Farrer, 
George Fuller, R. Swain Gifford, William Hart, Winslow 
Homer, Thomas Hovenden, George Inness, Eastman 
Johnson, H. Bolton Jones, Thomas Le Clear, W. S. Macy, 
George W. Maynard, Jervis McEntee, Charles H. Miller, 
F. D. Millet, six of the tribe of Moran, J. F. Murphy, 
Arthur Parton, William L. Picknell, Arthur Quartley, 
William T. Richards, Emily Sartain, William Sartain, 
Walter Shirlaw, R. M. Shurtleff, George H. Smillie, James 
D. Smillie, F. Hopkinson Smith, Wordsworth Thompson, 
Edgar M. Ward, J. Alden Weir, A. H. Wyant, etc. The 
sculptures shown are by Mr. A. St. Gaudens, including some 
of his admirable low reliefs, by Mr. William R. O’Donovan, 
Bust of Mr. Arthur Quartley, and by Mr. John Donoghue, 
of Chicago, who exhibits a Bust of Phaedra. 

CINCINNATI. — The works in oil in the Art Department 
of the Ninth Cincinnati Exposition, which closed Oct. 8th, 
numbered 196. Of these 36 were by foreign artists, includ- 
ing Martin Rico, Oswald Achenbach, Andreas Achenbach, 

De Vriendh, Michetti, Kaemmerer, Knaus, Ziem, Chierici, 





and Falero. The display of paintings by American artists 
excelled that of any previous exposition, and comprised 
works of Lippincott, Milne Ramsey, Gilbert Gaul, J. G. 
Brown, Bispham, Edgar M. Ward, Shirlaw, Hovenden, 
Bridgman, Kirkpatrick, Arthur Beckwith, C. C. Coleman, 
Henry Mosler, Eakins, Miss Emily Sartain, Miss Mary 
Kollock, Miss Louise McLaughlin, and Miss Sarah Dod- 
son. The landscape artists were well represented, among 
the names being H. Bolton Jones, Van Boskerck, Macy, 
James M. Hart, Harry Chase, Bierstadt, Casilear, Van 
Elten, Chas. H. Miller, Henry Farrer, and F. S. Church. 
In the Department of Water Colors were 220 pieces, of 
which 47 were by foreign artists and 173 by American 
artists, native or resident. Among the best-known names 
in the catalogue are Ciceri, Manressa, Hispaleto, Samuel 
Colman, J. Rollin Tilton, Shurtleff, and C. F. Lessing. 
Only two works in sculpture were exhibited. One of 
these was a superb bust of Beethoven by Chas. Niehaus. 

MILWAUKEE. — The Catalogue of Art Departments, 
Milwaukee Industrial Exposition, is quite a stately octavo 
pamphlet of to4 pages. Very great importance seems to 
be attached to black-and-white art in Milwaukee, judging 
from the large amount of space given to it in the exhibi- 
tion. The Black-and-White Department, with which the 
Catalogue opens, numbers no less than 869 entries, most 
of them engravings, etchings, and woodcuts, giving a very 
full illustration of the history of the graphic arts in all 
ages and countries, from rare old German woodcuts down 
to the products of the latest French, English, and American 
etchers. A large part of the contributions comes from 
the portfolios of dealers’; but what is left after these have 
been deducted is sufficient to show that Milwaukee must 
be exceedingly rich in private collections. One cannot 
help regretting, however, in looking over the Catalogue, 
that a more systematic arrangement has not been adopted. 
Had that been the case, the exhibition would have been of 
scientific importance, and the Catalogue would have formed 
a veritable little handbook, of permanent value to the stu- 
dent. Of oil paintings there are 242, of water colors 118, 
fairly representative of New York artists, with some few 
examples contributed by other cities, and a goodly con- 
tingent by local artists, one of the best known of whom is 
Mr. Carl Marr, whose work has of late years begun to 
attract attention in the exhibitions of New York and Phil- 
adelphia. In the present exhibition is to be seen his 
latest work, Zhou Ring upon my Finger, suggested by 
some lines of Chamisso, to which high praise has been 
awarded. Sculpture is, as usual, only meagrely repre- 
sented by 6 pieces. A novel feature is the Department of 
Amateur Work, which numbers 86 titles. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


HINGHAM ArT CLuB. — The first annual exhibition of 
this Club was alluded to last month. There being quite 
an interest manifested in art in Hingham, the idea of form- 
ing an Art Club was discussed about a year ago, and the 
result was the organization, on Oct. Ist, 1880, of the present 
association, which now numbers about twenty-five mem- 
bers. The late exhibition grew out of the desire to encour- 
age the study of art both among the members and the 
citizens generally. For this purpose thirty paintings by 
members of the Club were gathered, and were exhibited 
together with a collection of seventy-five loaned works by 


























prominent American and foreign artists, in the belief that 
such a collection would be the best means of educating the 
people up to the high standard of art which the Club is 
striving to attain. Artistically considered, the exhibition 
was a grand success. 

THE MELROSE (MAss.) ART CLUuB held its first meet- 
ing of the season on the evening of Wednesday, Sept. 
14th, at the residence of Rev. J.G. Adams. The annual 
election of officers took place, with the following result: 
President, Colonel F. S. Hesseltine ; Vice-President, Mrs. 
J. G. Adams ; Secretary, Rupert J. Chute ; Treasurer, Miss 
Hattie Andrews ; Librarian, Mrs. F. S. Hesseltine ; Board 
of Management, C. M. Leland, Mrs. Harry Sawyer, Ab- 
bott F. Graves. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The American Architect having before been quoted on 
the subject of the competition for the Buffalo Soldiers’ 
Monument in these columns, the last act of the drama is 
here supplied from the same source : —“ The long discus- 
sion about the Buffalo Soldiers’ Monument has come to 
an end, by the adoption of Mr. Keller’s design, under the 
motto, ‘ Postage-Stamp.’ As our readers will remember, 
this, together with all the other designs submitted in the 
second competition, was rejected, and a committee was 
appointed to go to New York and solicit designs from emi- 
nent sculptors there. In carrying out this plan, the com- 
mittee called upon Mr. St. Gaudens and Mr. White, the 
sculptor and architect of the Farragut monument, and 
upon Mr. Le Brun, a well-known architect of New York. 
These gentlemen declined to enter into any competition, 
but were willing to accept the commission if it should be 
intrusted to them. One of the special committee, who 
appeared to have been very much impressed by Mr. St. 
Gaudens’s works, argued at the general meeting that he 
was becoming so famous that a monument now made by 
him for fifty thousand dollars would some day cost a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ; but this aspect of the matter was 
quite lost upon his fellows, who gave much more attention 
to the remark of Mr. Alderman Beebe, that the payment 
to Mr. St. Gaudens of the sum which he demanded for a 
sketch would ‘eat up’ one quarter of the funds available to 
pay for such work. Other gentlemen concurred in thinking 
that it was best to avoid further expense, and perhaps dis- 
appointment. Mr. Matteson thought that ‘ people who had 
the higher ideas of art’ might not be satisfied, but that the 
mass of the populace would be contented with one of the 
designs already received. Alderman Benzinger said that 
either the design ‘ Postage-Stamp’ or ‘ Excelsior’ was good 
enough for him, or for the people of Buffalo. He had trav- 
elled extensively about the country, and in almost every 
town and village he had seen soldiers’ monuments ‘stick- 
ing out of the ground,’ and felt that it was time to have one 
sticking out of the ground in Buffalo. Several of the com- 
mittee expressed their fear that it ‘would not be safe’ to 
consult Mr. St. Gaudens, and a ballot was finally taken, 
which resulted in the unanimous adoption of Mr. Keller’s 
design.” — The design selected —by Mr. George Keller, 
of Hartford —is described as consisting of a shaft eighty- 
five feet high, surmounted by a figure symbolizing the city 
of Buffalo, and resting upon a platform bearing four figures, 


representing the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and naval ser- 
vice. 
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NECROLOGY. 


CHARLES NAHL. — In noticing the death of J. W. Nahl 
(see this REvIEw for October, 1880), the painter Charles 
Nahl, of San Francisco, was erroneously spoken of as still 
among the living. To correct this mistake, as well as to 
aid in perpetuating the name of an industrious artist, who 
at one time seemed to be on the road to enduring fame, 
this notice, although somewhat late, will not be consid- 
ered out of place. Charles Nahl (or Charles C. Nahl, 
according to the mortuary records of San Francisco) was 
born at Kassel, Germany, on October 18th, 1818, and be- 
longed to a family whose members practised art for several 
generations. He studied at the Academy of his native 
city, and then passed some years at Stuttgart, where he 
sold a picture, Send and Wallenstein, to the king of Wur- 
temberg, and is said to have been offered the appointment 
as court painter. In 1846 he went to Paris, and three 
years later to New York, where he remained until 1851, 
when the gold fever carried him to California. After a 
period of adventures in the mines, he settled in San Fran- 
cisco, where he lived until his death, which took place on 
March Ist, 1878, as the result of typhoid fever. He was 
largely employed as a portrait painter and illustrator, and 
a number of his compositions have been engraved. There 
are also several lithographs executed by his own hands. 


MONUMENTS. 


Prof. Eaton’s letter to the 7ribune, concerning Bar- 
tholdi’s Statue of Liberty, which was given in the Septem- 
ber number of the REvIEw, is made the subject of the 
following remarks by Zhe American Architect :—“ The 
report, brought by Minister Noyes, that Bartholdi’s statue 
of Liberty for New York Harbor was in a fair way of 
speedy completion, has drawn from the daily journals, as 
well as from private individuals, some remarks which, 
whatever their value as criticism, do not show that regard 
for the feelings of the persons who have spent so much 
money in making New York what they supposed to be the 
most acceptable gift in their power, which would seem to 
be demanded by ordinary courtesy. Especially do we 
regret to see the name of Professor D. Cady Eaton, of 
Yale College, signed to a letter in the New York 77ribune, 
which informs the readers of that journal that, ‘when a 
statue or a painting surpasses certain dimensions, it ceases 
to be a work of art, and becomes a monstrosity’; after- 
wards, however, qualifying this surprising assertion by 
explaining that Phidias’s statue of Athena in the Parthenon 
‘may have impressed by its mass in comparison with the 
dimensions of the temple,’ but that Bartholdi’s statue 
‘could not fail to be ridiculous in the expanse of New 
York Bay.’ Considering that the figure is not to be situ- 
ated in the ‘expanse’ of the bay, but on an island, and in 
the immediate neighborhood of other islands, all more or 
less covered with buildings which would serve as measures 
of comparison, it is difficult to see in what way it should 
necessarily be more ‘ridiculous’ than the giant effigy by 
Phidias of Minerva Promachos on the Acropolis of Athens, 
or the Colossus of Rhodes, which stood in a situation 
almost precisely analogous to that of the New York statue. 
In other respects than its relation to its surroundings, we 
can see no reason whatever for Professor Eaton’s undig- 
nified suggestion that the ‘arms’ of the figure should be 
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removed from Madison Square and ‘given to some enter- 
prising barber,’ or that the completed work ‘may find a 
resting-place in front of a gigantic café chantant.’ Except 
from the small model and a few rough sketches, we have 
no means of judging concerning the merit of the finished 
statue, and it would be not only more decent, but more 
wise, to wait until we are sure that the greatest work of 
the foremost sculptor in Europe in his own specialty will 
be intolerable to our delicately artistic organizations before 
we take pains to insult the generous nation which offers it 
as a token of friendship.” 

The honored men whose names have lately been added 
to the roll of the nation’s dead will not escape the tribute 
of monuments. Several memorials of that kind are already 
talked of for President Garfield, one of them to be erected 
by the Fairmount Park Art Association in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, the funds for a second to be raised by a na- 
tional subscription. It is reported also that a bronze full- 
length statue of General Burnside has been ordered by 
the Rhode Island veterans. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRAWINGS IN PRINTERS’ INK.— Attention has lately 
been called in the Boston papers to a new kind of draw- 
ings made by Mr. Albion H. Bicknell, the well-known 
artist, of Malden, Mass., which have all the appearance of 
prints. They are, in fact, drawings made in printers’ ink 
on a copperplate, from which an impression is afterwards 
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taken on moist paper on the roller-press. Very striking 
effects, with valuable peculiarities which cannot be obtained 
in any other way, are produced by this process. The pri- 
ority of the invention has been claimed for Mr. Bicknell, 
but unjustly. Mr. Wm. M. Chase was probably the first 
to produce such drawings in America, and he exhibited 
several of them at the Black-and-White Exhibition held in 
New York in December, 1880. The process was described 
in this REvIEW in February, 1881 (see Vol. II, tst div., 
p- 143). Mr. Chas. A. Walker, engraver, of Boston, ex- 
perimented in the same direction, and achieved excellent 
results several months before Mr. Bicknell’s drawings were 
mentioned in public. Similar experiments were made by 
Lepic, a French etcher; but his method of proceeding 
differs from Messrs. Chase, Walker, and Bicknell’s in this, 
that he uses a plate with an etching on it as a basis, em- 
ploying the ink only to vary the effect, —as summer, win- 
ter, morning, evening, etc., — while the three artists named 
merely use the copperplate as the recipient of the drawing, 
which is executed entirely in printers’ ink, without any 
lines whatever. It is in this case as in so many others: 
the idea was in the air, as it were, owing no doubt to the 
interest awakened in the so-called “artificial” printing of 
etchings, and as a consequence a number of individuals 
worked out the same problem almost simultaneously, with- 
out any knowledge the one of the other. A series of 
Lepic’s prints are owned by Mr. Jas. L. Claghorn, of Phila- 
delphia, and were exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 
some time ago. 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


Ecypt. — Miss Amelia B. Edwards gives the following 
additional details concerning the late discoveries in a com- 
munication to Zhe Academy of Aug. 27th: — 

“In reply to numerous letters of inquiry from various 
quarters, I hasten to place before readers of the Acad- 
emy some additional particulars of the great discovery at 
Thebes, premising that I am indebted for this intelligence 
to the great courtesy of Prof. Maspero, who permits me to 
publish the facts under the authority of his name. 

“It seems, unfortunately, but too certain that the dis- 
covery — though of immense importance fer se —is in 
some respects less startling than it appeared to be on the 
first report; and that those correspondents who have con- 
fidently proclaimed the finding of the greatest Pharaohs 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties will have to 
admit that they were too readily misled by appearances. 
The mummy-cases when first discovered were piled in the 
utmost disorder in a small chamber measuring some twenty- 
three feet by thirteen. They had evidently been opened 
and searched by the Arabs, and have doubtless been 
despoiled of many precious things. Several mummy-cases 
are found not to belong to their present occupants, the 
names on the cases not corresponding to the names on 
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the bandages of the mummies. Thus, a certain Princess 
Merit-Amen lies in the coffin of a priest named Sonoo ; 
Queen Ansera (Eighteenth Dynasty) lies in the coffin of 
the Lady Rai, who was nurse to Queen Ahmes-Nofretari ; 
and Pinotem II. lies in a coffin which bears the cartouche 
of Thothmes I. Other mummy-cases are empty, —as, for 
instance, that of Rameses I.; while the coffin of a Princess 
Mashontimoohoo contains a false mummy, in the shape of 
a piece of wood enveloped in bandages to represent an 
actual corpse. The Arabs are doubtless answerable for 
much of this displacement and confusion ; and most of the 
mummies, their bandages and amulets, will need careful 
scrutiny before their identity can be positively deter- 
mined. 

“ As regards the two to which public attention has been 
chiefly directed, — namely, the mummies supposed to be 
those of Thothmes III. and Rameses II.,— they are pre- 
cisely those which present the most difficulties, and are 
consequeritly most doubtful. The mummy-case which 
bears the cartouche of Ra-men-kheper has evidently been 
broken open at some remote date. It was found to con- 
tain objects bearing the cartouches of Thothmes III., and 
there would therefore seem to be ground for believing that 
it really is the mummy-case of that great Pharaoh. But 
then the occupant of this case is of most ambiguous as- 
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pect, and measures only I metre 55 centimetres in length. 
Supposing even that the process of mummification may 
have had the effect of somewhat reducing the corpse, it is 
difficult to believe that this mighty hero could have shrunk 
to a stature of something like 61 inches. The mummy- 
case attributed to Rameses II. is described by Prof. 
Maspero as being of unpainted wood, bearing a royal 
effigy, of which the eyes, the urzus serpent, the beard, 
sceptre, and whip, are colored black. On the breast are 
two cartouches, which read Rameses Mer Amen, Ra-user- 
Ma Sotep-en-Ra, but which are not spelled with precisely 
the same hieroglyphic characters as the names of Rameses 
the Great. ‘It is this personage,’ writes Prof. Maspero, 
‘whom it has been sought to identify with Rameses II. 
To this identification I see many objections, the chief of 
which is based on the fact that the mummy-case, which is 
of very fine workmanship, presents every characteristic of 
mummy-cases of the Twentieth Dynasty, including the or- 
thography of the cartouches, in which we find the special 
form of N (represented by the crown symbolical of Lower 
Egypt) which was in use at that epoch. The face of the 
effigy, which was usually sculptured in the likeness of the 
deceased, does not present the aquiline and well-known 
type of Rameses II. I am therefore disposed to believe, 
in the absence of fresh evidence, that we behold in this 
king, not Rameses the Great, but his namesake, Rameses 
XII. of the Twentieth Dynasty, who was the pharaoh of 
the stela of Bakhtan. Here, however, as in the case of 
the mummy discovered in the coffin of Thothmes III., it 
will be necessary minutely to investigate every detail of 
the bandages and minor objects before arriving at a defi- 
nite decision as to the identity of the personage.’ 

“Prof. Maspero describes the hiding-place as situated 
behind an angle of the cliff a little way to the southwest of 
Deir-el-Baharee, and so well concealed that one might have 
passed it twenty times without ever suspecting its exist- 
ence. The mouth of the pit is about 60 metres above the 
level of the plain, and the shaft descends perpendicularly 
toa depth of 12 metres. Hence a gallery 74 metres in 
length leads to a chamber measuring 7 metres by 4. See- 
ing that the hieratic inscriptions on the mummy-cases of 
Seti I. and Rameses XII. state that these bodies were, for 
safety, deposited in the tomb of Queen Ansera; seeing 
also, that the mummy of this Queen has been found here, 
though reposing, as before mentioned, in the coffin of the 
Lady Rai, Prof. Maspero suggests that the excavation 
may very possibly have been the original tomb of that 
sovereign. 

“ Finally, the number of mummies actually recovered is 
not thirty-six, but twenty-nine. Of these, seven are kings, 
nine are queens and princesses, and five are personages of 
distinction. Those mummies belonging to the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties would seem to have been re- 
moved hither from their graves in the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings during the reign of Her-Hor, the first priest- 
king; and the place was evidently thenceforth used (per- 
haps because the times were troubled) as the burial vault 
of his descendants and successors.” 

In a third communication to the same journal, of Sept. 
3d, Miss Edwards gives a list of the antiquities which 
have turned up of late years, and which were probably 
abstracted by the Arabs from this hiding-place. The ap- 
peal with which this last communication closes is here 
reproduced : — 
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“So, for the last seven years certainly, and possibly (as 
may hereafter be shown by another proof, which I am 
not now at liberty to bring forward) for the last twenty- 
two years, the hiding-place at Deir-el-Baharee has been 
known and plundered by Arabs. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that we should ascertain what has 
been already removed and dispersed. That Nile travellers 
have all been buying according to their means and oppor- 
tunities, must be frankly admitted; and by so buying they 
have, in all probability, saved many precious relics from 
wanton destruction. The preservation is, however, of little 
use, unless their existence is made public. I would there- 
fore suggest that we all render up an account [of our 
purchases], in order that archaeologists may know where 
the lost links of Egyptian history are to be found, and 
where they may be studied. It is, after all, of little im- 
portance where mummy-cases and papyri and stelx are 
deposited, if only their inscriptions are transferred to the 
domain of science.” 

Possibly some of these relics may have been bought by , 
American travellers, who, by making known the treasures 
in their possession, can aid in doing a great service to sci- 
ence, as suggested by Miss Edwards. 

SiciLy.— The Giornale di Sicilia announces the dis- 
covery of a prehistoric necropolis between Capaci and 
Carini, in the province of Palermo. The tombs are exca- 
vated in stone, and the pottery found appears to have been 
made by hand, without the help of any instrument. No 
objects of metal have yet been disinterred. — 7he Academy. 

TANAGRA. —In a letter to Zhe Atheneum of Aug. 
2oth, Prof. Lambros writes: —“Stamatakis ... . has 
lately been occupied with the operations at Tanagra. 
Several graves were discovered over a wide extent of 
ground. The results were fairly encouraging, as many 
terra-cottas and vases were found, which have enriched 
the museum of the Archeological Society. At the end of 
April alone over three hundred articles were brought to 
Athens, among them some of real artistic value. The 
terra-cottas represent figures, either of Hermes of various 
sizes and shapes, of which the smallest is 0.10 metre, the 
largest 0.35; or of women in every attitude, but especially 
sitting and with the hands resting on the knees; or, finally, 
of satyrs. The most beautiful of these are two, one of 
which, 0.22 metre high, represents in the foreground a 
winged youth whose wings are outstretched for flight. 
Before him lies, half supporting herself on her knees, a 
lovely girl, whom the youth assists to arise. His expres- 
sion shows noble and deep sympathy with the almost pow- 
erless maiden, who lies naked, while she with her upraised 
left hand holds a veil, which is raised behind, between her 
and the youth. The painting is rich; no less than seven 
colors are employed, red, rose, blue, violet, yellow, white, 
and black. The ornamental work was gilded. It has been 
proposed to explain this lovely and well-preserved work as 
Amor and Psyche; but there appear to be serious objec- 
tions to the theory. The other terra-cotta also places in 
the front—the back part has again the shape of a vase — 
Venus as she rises from the waves on a painted shell. 
The expression of the goddess is fascinating. This terra- 
cotta is also richly painted and gilded. Of the many vases, 
some are without figures, others contain representations 
from the cyclus of Dyonysus ; on others are painted war- 
riors or charioteers, girls adorning themselves, or excited 
bearers of the thyrsus. A cantharus, 0.18 metre high, not 
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painted but of lovely shape, bears the following inscription 
marked on it: TEIZIAZ EMOIESEN. The name of this art- 
ist has been found before upon vases. It is otherwise in- 
teresting to see what value the ancient Greeks attached to 
beauty of form. An artist did not disdain to write his 
name on a vase that was quite unornamented ; for it can 
hardly be supposed that the name was written before a 
painting was put on.” 

EpripAuros. — Prof. Lambros writes to 7he Atheneum, 
in the letter which is quoted in the preceding paragraph, 
that the excavations at Epidauros have been suspended, 
Dr. Cavvadia [Cavvadius in a former letter] having been 
compelled to go to Delos, where the French, under M. 
Haurette-Besnault, have recommenced the explorations 
begun by M. Homolle. Meanwhile, some torsos of the 
Roman period and a dedicatory inscription referable to 
Livia were found, and important data were gained with 
respect to the arrangement of the stage. 

VENETIA. —In a communication to 7he Academy of 
Sept. 3d, entitled Archeological Discoveries at Concordia 
and in some other Districts of Venetia, Signor F. Barnabei 
gives an account of excavations lately carried on at various 
places in the territory named. The following paragraphs 
concerning the most important of these excavations, those 
at Concordia, are condensed from Signor Barnabei’s let- 
ter: —In the year 1874 some large sarcophagi came to 
light while a sand-pit was being sunk on the right bank of 
the Lémene, which faces the present town of Concordia. 
The sarcophagi, hewn with the characteristic roughness of 
the last decadence of classical art, bear inscriptions re- 
cording, in corrupt Latin, the memory of some Roman 
soldiers who formed part of the garrison of Julia Concordia 
Colonia, a place renowned for its factory of arms. With 
funds granted by the state, nearly the whole of the ceme- 
tery was dug out in the years following, the sarcophagi, 
which now amount to about two hundred, being left where 
they stood. The spectacle is grand in the extreme. The 
massive tombs, with their heavy lids, are grouped on both 
sides of the Roman road which led to Aquileia and the 
east. In some places the remains of willow stumps indi- 
cate that the trees which poets have so often sung threw 
their shade over the tombs, while in other places we see 
slabs that have been completely wrenched from their sar- 
cophagi by means of levers, probably by the Huns [who 
devastated Concordia under Attila]. But the spectacle 
will soon be visible no longer, as the tombs will have to be 
removed. Possibly a museum will be founded by the mu- 
nicipality, in which these relics, as well as others which 
have already been found and whieh it is expected will yet 
be found in some earlier graves which underlie these late 
military entombments, may find a resting-place. Signor 
Bertolini, who carried on these excavations, has also suc- 
ceeded in tracing the walls of the ancient city of Concordia, 
with their seven gates, and to map out the different znsul@ 
[blocks of houses], with the streets and the sewers which 
ran through the town. The remains of the building which 
was used as the factory of arms have also been identified. 
A monograph from the pen of Signor Bertolini, describing 
these researches, illustrated by a plan of the ancient city, 
was published in the November number of last year’s 
Notizie deg? Scavi. Merely to look at this plan, says 
Signor Barnabei, is sufficient to cause one to long for a 
speedy commencement of systematic excavations ; nor can 
one help praying that the government may grant a subsidy 
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sufficient for such an undertaking. Unhappily, every day 
fresh claims come before the Italian government, which it 
is impossible to satisfy. 

HADRIAN’S VILLA. — It is reported that a fine life-size 
statue has lately been discovered on the site of Hadrian’s 
villa, near Tivoli. ’ F 

MICHELANGELO. — The controversy concerning the 
authorship of the unfinished Extombment of Christ, in 
the National Gallery, London, attributed by the catalogue 
to Michelangelo, has been opened again by Mr. J. C. 
Robinson, in a letter addressed to the Zzmes of Sept. 
1st. According to Mr. Robinson it is the conception of, 
although not painted by, Baccio Bandinelli, the rather ill- 
famed rival of Michelangelo. Mr. Robinson bases his 
conclusions upon his familiarity with Bandinelli’s drawings, 
and upon the following passage from Vasari : — “ About 
this time (1526) Baccio Bandinelli had undertaken to paint 
a large panel picture for the church of Cestello, and he made 
a very fine cartoon for it, the subject representing the dead 
Christ with the Marys around him, and Nicodemus with 
other figures; but he did not paint the picture, for the 
reason hereafter stated. .... Certain it was that, although 
Baccio’s designs were most beautiful, his coloring and 
mode of painting were bad and spiritless. For this reason 
he resolved no longer to execute his pictures with his own 
hand, and he took to himself a young man who handled 
the colors very cleverly, named Agnolo, brother of the 
eminent painter Francia Bigio, who had died a few years 
before, and to this Agnolo Baccio committed the execu- 
tion of the Cestello picture; but it was left unfinished, 
and the cause was the disturbance of all affairs which 
ensued in the year 1527.” According to Mr. Robinson 
the painting alluded to is this panel begun from Bandinelli’s 
design, by Agnolo, but left unfinished. Mr. Robinson’s 
arguments have, however, been attacked by Dr. Jean Paul 
Richter, — whose defence of the authenticity of the picture 
will be found in Zhe Academy of Sept. 1oth,—as well as 
by other writers in subsequent numbers of 7he Academy 
and The Atheneum. 

VASARI. — “ We are glad to see,” says a writer in The 
Academy of Aug. 27th, “that a reaction is setting in 
against the harsh judgment of Vasari noticeable in mod- 
ern criticism. Because this most delightful of art-chroni- 
clers has been proved to be wrong in some few dates and 
facts, it has become the fashion to throw discredit upon all 
his statements, and to allow any chance assertion in other 
authors to weigh for more than his distinct and often con- 
temporary testimony. This view, however, is in reality 
far more misleading than the blind confidence formerly 
bestowed ; for, though Vasari knew nothing of the exact 
scientific method employed by painstaking biographers at 
the present day, it must not therefore be supposed that he 
took no trouble to verify his facts. On the contrary, it is 
easy to see that he sought for information and correction 
on all sides, and consulted documents and inscriptions 
whenever possible. It is, in truth, marvellous, considering 
the extent of his work, that there should be comparatively 
so few important errors in it. This is especially notice- 
able in the new edition of the Vite by Gaetano Milanesi, 
which, although full of notes, corrections, and additions, 
does not disprove nearly so much as might be imagined. 
Often, indeed, it rehabilitates Vasari’s statements, and 
shows that modern historians have blundered in supposing 
them to be incorrect. An article in defence of Vasari, 
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entitled Vasari et la Critique Moderne, by E. del Monte, 
appeared lately in the pages of Z’Art,; and we hail it asa 
sign that the tide of favor, in spite of MM. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, and other learned historians, is again turning 
towards the earlier biographer, whose graphic work may 
really be accepted, not only as the most charming, but, on 
the whole, as the most truthful of art-histories, especially 
as rectified by his latest commentator, the learned 

Prof. Gaetano Milanesi.” — It will be well, however, to 
compare with this estimate of the value of Milanesi’s work 
the judgment of a German critic, which was given in the 
number of this REVIEW for August, 1880, under the head 
of Notes and Announcements. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


ATHENS. — A society for the excavation and preserva- 
tion of Christian monuments, and for the formation of a 
Christian museum, is to be organized here. 

FLORENCE. — The new museum of antiquities, installed 
by the authorities in the Palazzo Crocetta, is reported to 
be nearly complete. It will contain the Etruscan and other 
collections formerly preserved in the Via Faenza Museum 
and elsewhere, and it is also proposed to transfer to it the 
antique statues, &c. at present in the Uffizi. 

BoLoGNA. — The new municipal museum of Bologna, 
says The Academy, will be opened to the public during the 
course of this autumn. It will contain the antiquities 
which formerly composed the museum of the University, 
and those of the Archiginnasio, as well as the relics dis- 
covered in the old cemetery of Bologna. 

THE Louvre. — “Since the Museum of the Louvre,” 
says the Chronique des Arts, “ has become possessed of a 
collection of monuments belonging to the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Orient, this section has been reattached to the 
Department of Antiquities. Assyrian and Asiatic rooms, 
the Jewish Museum, and a room containing the large 
Pheenician monuments, have been successively arranged, 
and an important acquisition of Chaldean monuments has 
just been made. These developments have necessitated 
the organization of a special service for the antiquities, and 
following upon a report by M. Turquet, a Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, comprising the Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Persian, Phoenician, Jewish, and Punic monuments, has 
been created by decree of the President of the Republic, 
bearing date Aug. 20th. M. Léon Heuzey, assistant con- 
servator of the Department of Antiquities, has been ap- 
pointed conservator of the new department, with M. Ledrain 
as assistant. M. Héron de Villefosse replaces M. Heuzey 
in the position vacated by him. In consequence of this 
new arrangement, the former Department of Antiquities 
will now be known as the Department of Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities.” 

BRITISH Museum. — Two folio volumes of drawings 
and studies by Haydon have lately been added to the col- 
lection in the Print Room. 

LIVERPOOL. — Mr. Alderman Samuelson has just pur- 
chased, for the Corporation of Liverpool, Mr. D. G. Ros- 
setti’s Dante’s Dream. The picture embodies the dream 
of Dante on the day of the death of Beatrice Portinari. 
The chamber of dreams is depicted through a mystic at- 
mosphere. The treatment throughout is full of symbolism, 
and everywhere a sensible effect, as of trance, is preserved. 
The picture is mainly distinguished by the qualities of its 
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style, which are of the highest order. The color is at once 
sombre and brilliant. It is rarely indeed that a corporate 
body exhibits so much art-feeling and art-enterprise as are 
displayed in the purchase of this work by the municipality 
of Liverpool. The picture will no doubt long remain a 
prominent attraction in the local permanent collection. — 
The Academy. 

RoyAL Museums, BERLIN. — The ancient American 
sculptures found at Santa Lucia Cosumalwhuapa in Guate- 
mala, and purchased for the Museum of Sculptures by 
Professor Bastian in 1876, have at last arrived safely in 
Berlin. An account of these sculptures will be found in 
the Review for February, 1880, p. 168. 

ANTWERP. — To the old museum at Antwerp have just 
been added a Venus by Rubens, bought at 100,000 francs 
of an Antwerp family, a Teniers at 12,500 francs, a 
Brouwer, 2 Weenix, and a superb portrait by an unknown 
artist of the Dutch school for which 6,000 francs has been 
paid. 


ART EDUCATION. 


EcoLe DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS. — There is some 
talk of re-establishing at this school the competition in 
historical landscape which was abolished by decree of 
Nov. 13th, 1863. The Académie des Beaux-Arts, consid- 
ering this competition favorable to the development of a 
branch of art in which France has particularly distinguished 
itself, has asked the Ministry of Public Instruction and the 
Fine Arts to restore the prize. 

GERMANY. — To the school for etching which, as noted 
in these columns, has lately been established in Vienna, 
two others are now to be added, according to reports pub- 
lished in the German papers, at Diisseldorf and at Weimar. 
In both places etching clubs have existed for some time, 
but their products have mostly been of that tame sort 
which, without the practice of the professional engraver, 
would imitate his finish, the result being thoroughly unsat- 
isfactory, as lacking the spontaneity of the true painter’s 
etching without the compensating qualities presented by 
the knowing workmanship of the engraver’s etching. At 
Weimar, Prof. Willem Linnig, a Belgian artist, is at the 
head of the movement, and his boldly executed portrait of 
Friedrich Preller, published in the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende 
Kunst for February, 1881, gives promise that his influence 
will be exerted in the right direction. The movement in 
favor of etching thus inaugurated, or rather revived, in Ger- 
many, will be followed with considerable interest, as hith- 
erto that country has not shown any special adaptability to 
this form of art. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


Lonpon. — After the close, in October, of the Woollen 
Exhibition now open at the Crystal Palace, it is proposed 
to fill the galleries with an international exhibition of 
works in black-and-white, to consist of etchings, engrav- 
ings, woodcuts, etc., and to extend over several months. 

BERLIN. — The Fifty-Fifth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy opened on Sept. 4th, and will close on Nov. 6th. 
The catalogue enumerates 1118 works, of which 854 are 
oil paintings, 80 water-colors and drawings, 20 engravings, 
etchings, and woodcuts, 135 works of sculpture, and 29 
architectural designs. The only American works are a 
portrait bust and a Fudith, by Mr. Ezekiel. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


The programme of a competition for a monument to 
Alexander II., to be erected in the Kremlin, has been pub- 
lished. The monument is to be placed in front of the 
little Nicholas Palace. The conception of the work is left 
entirely to the artists; the materials will be granite, por- 
phyry, bronze, and marble. Foreign artists can compete. 
The competitive designs must be delivered by midday of 
Aug. 30th, 1882. The four best designs, providing that 
they will not cost more than one million roubles to execute, 
will receive prizes of 6,000, 4,000, 3,000, and 2,000 roubles 
respectively. The verdict of the jury will be given in 
writing. The first prize does not confer upon its recipient 
the right of execution ; the architect will be chosen by the 
committee. This condition applies, however, only to the 
architectural parts of the structure. The plans and photo- 
graphic views of the site of the monument can be had at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg, at the Hotel 
of the Governor-General of Moscow, and at the Russian 
embassies and legations at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London, 
Rome, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and New York [| Washing- 
ton?]. The members of the jury are Messrs. Rezanof, 
Goedicke, Dmitrief, and Bykovsky, professors of archi- 


tecture ; Sorokine, Botkine, and Tchistiakof, professors of | 


painting ; Harlamof, sculptor; the Archbishop Ambrosius ; 
the Marshal of the Nobility and the Mayor of Moscow; 
the President of the Provincial Delegation of the Zemstvo; 
and M. Smirnof, engineer. 


MONUMENTS. 


The sculptor Barrias has finished his monument of the 
defence of St. Quentin, which will be inaugurated on Oct. 
8th, the anniversary of the first attack. The group repre- 
sents the city under the guise of a woman holding a spin- 
ning-wheel in one hand, while with the other she supports 
a national guardist. At the side is a child, seizing the 
barrel of the gun. The pedestal is decorated by two bas- 
reliefs: the military defence and the civil defence, sur- 
mounted by the medallions of the two defenders of St. 
Quentin, General Faidherbe and M. Anatole de la Forge. 

A copy in bronze of the statue of Palissy executed by 
M. Barrias for Boulogne-sur-Seine, is to be placed in the 
new square of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, Paris. 

A commission for a statue of the late Mariette-Pasha, 
to be erected at his native town of Boulogne-sur-Mer, has 
been given to M. Jacquemart. The total cost of the work 
is estimated at 30,000 francs, of which the French govern- 
ment has agreed to pay 18,000. 

The order for the monument to Joan of Arc, to be 
erected in her native town of Domrémy, has been intrusted 
to M. Allar, the young sculptor who obtained the Salon 
medal this year for his group of Zhe Death of Alceste. 
There are to be four figures in the monument, that of the 
Maid of Orleans in white marble, and those of Saints Mi- 
chael, Catherine, and Margaret, which are to be executed 
in bronze. 

A monument in honor of Frederic Sauvage, the inventor 
of the propeller screw, was inaugurated at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer on Sept. 12th. The principal statue is by the late 
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Jules Lafrance, while the bas-reliefs, &c. are the work of | 


M. Edouard Lormier. 
A monument to Marco Polo is to be erected in Venice, 


| 


and it is hoped that the Geographical Congress lately held 
in that city will be the means of’ securing the necessary 
funds. 


NECROLOGY. 


JosEPH MICHEL CAILLE, French sculptor, born at 
Nantes, died near his native city, where he was spending 
the summer at the seacoast, at the age of thirty-eight 
years. He studied with Duret and Guillaume, and was 
the recipient of several medals. Among his works are 
named a Bacchante playing with a Panther, a Cain, and a 
statue of /itrabeau. 

AUGUSTE GENDRON, French historical painter, died 
lately. He was born in Paris (the year of his birth is 
given as 1808, 1818, and 1827 by different authorities), 
studied with Paul Delaroche, and received a number of 
medals, and the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

GUSTAV RICHTER, the well-known German historical 
and portrait painter, whose death was announced by cable 
on Sept. 2d, was born in Berlin on Aug. 31st, 1823. He 
studied in Berlin under Holbein and in Paris under Cogniet, 
and travelled extensively. One of his most famous later 
pictures is 7he Building of the Pyramids, but it is gener- 
ally conceded that he was at his best in single figures, such 
as The Odalisque, widely distributed in reproductions of 
all kinds, and in portraits, among which may be mentioned 
that of Mr. George Bancroft as of especial interest to 
Americans. Mr. Richter received medals at Berlin, Brus- 
sels, Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia, and was a member 
of the Academies of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. 

SELIM ROTHWELL, an English painter, etcher, and 
drawing-master, died in a tram-car, and was buried at Bol- 
ton, England, on Aug. 15th. According to Zhe Academy, 
his water-color drawings of Italian architecture, &c. were 
highly successful. 

ARNOLD TENNY, landscape painter, died at Schloss 
Laufen, near Schaffhausen, on Aug. 16th, aged fifty years. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


Lonpon. — It is proposed, says 7he Academy, to re- 
move the modern structures abutting upon the Tower, and 
also the present law courts that fringe one side of West- 
minster Hall, so that the two most ancient and historic 
buildings in London will, before long, be visible for the 
first time in their proper simplicity. 

THE DucAL PALACE AT VENICE. — The curious con- 
tradictions in which thorough-going anti-restorationists oc- 
casionally find themselves involved, are fully illustrated in 
a communication which Mr. J. Hebb has sent to 7he Acaa- 
emy of Aug. 20th. It seems that an Italian antiquary, 
Signor Vendrasco, has proposed “the removal of the wall 
between the columns of the internal arcade of the upper 
loggia looking towards the piazzetta.” This wall, it seems, 
did not form part of the original structure, but was intro- 
duced only after the fire of 1577. “ The main reason relied 
upon to justify the removal of the filling in of the arcading,” 
says Mr. Hebb, “is the same as that employed by Sir 
Edmund Becket to excuse the destruction of Abbot de 
Cella’s work on the west front on St. Albans Abbey, — 
namely, that the pulling down may reveal some features of 
interest which are at present concealed. No work of art, 
it is urged, would be destroyed ; and if, when the removal 
has been effected, public opinion is opposed to the altera- 
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tion, it will be easy to replace the wall.” In conclusion 
Mr. Hebb remarks : — “ Such are the grounds upon which 
it is proposed to remove a portion of a building which, al- 
though not original, has become almost as much an integral 
part of it as the internal courts of the palace. The pro- 
posal is wholly unnecessary, and it is to be hoped that a 
vigorous protest will be made against it by everybody in- 
terested in art.” No doubt, had Mr. Hebb lived at the 
time this wall was built, he would have as vigorously op- 
posed its introduction as he now opposes its removal. 
Even the spoiling and defacing of a fine building becomes 
sacred, so long as those who were guilty of it lived several 
hundred years ago. 

FRANCE. — ‘The Commission for Historical Monuments 
has ordered a very material change in the exterior of the 
chapel of the fort of Vincennes. The small bell-towers of 
this chapel, begun by Charles V. in 1379, continued by 
Charles VI. and Francis I., and finished only under Henry 
II., are threatened by ruin, and their restoration is deemed 
impossible. It has been decided to take them down care- 
fully, and to transport them to the Musée Cluny, where 
they will be re-erected in the garden, and preserved as 
architectural specimens of the fifteenth century. The same 
commission, having found, during a late visit to the Sainte- 
Chapelle, that this building stands badly in need of repairs, 
have charged M. Beeswilwald, Inspector-General of His- 
torical Monuments, with the task of making a report on 
the nature and importance of these repairs. — Chronique 
des Arts 

PELPLIN. — A correspondent of the Kumst Chronik 
writes from Pelplin, Western Prussia: — A valuable fres- 
co has lately been discovered in the northern part of the 
cloister of the dome, upon the taking down of the large 
oil painting, preparatory to its restoration, which represents 
Christ washing the feet of the Apostles. In the upper part 
of the fresco is seen Christ crucified, —the Virgin Mary, 
the prophet Isaiah, and a kneeling Cistercian monk to his 
right; to his left, John the Evangelist, the prophet Jere- 
miah, and a kneeling Cistercian abbot. The whole upper 
|lower?] part represents the washing of the feet of the 
Apostles at the moment Christ is washing the feet of St. 
Peter. From the execution and the form of the Gothic 
letters, connaisseurs are inclined to attribute the painting 
to the fourteenth century. 

THE MINSTER AT ULM. — According to newspaper re- 
ports, a fresco, representing the Last Judgment, and cover- 
ing an entire wall, has been discovered in the Minster at 
Ulm, which, as has been before noted in these columns, 
has for some time been in the hands of the restorers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETcHERS. — The following is 
the list of Fellows as at present constituted. The names 
of American artists are printed in Italics: —L. Alma- 
Tadema, R. A.; O. H. Bacher; O. Baker; A. Ballin; H. 
W. Batley; A. F. Bellows, N. A.; F. Buhot; R. S. Chat- 
tock; F. S. Church; C. W. Cope, R. A.; T. I. Dagliesh ; 
Sir W. R. Drake, F.S.A.; 7. Duveneck ; F.M. Falconer ; 
H. Farrer; G.S. Ferrier; R. Fisher, F.S. A.; E. George ; 
R. Swain Gifford, N. A.; Ch. Storm de Gravesande ; 
F. S. Haden, F. R.C.S.; A. H. Haig; A. B. Hall; P. G. 
Hamerton; E. Hamilton, M. D.; H. Hardy; H. Helmick; 
H. Herkomer, A. R. A.; J. P. Heseltine; J. E. Hodgson, 
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R. A.; F. Holl, A. R. A.; J. C. Hook, R. A.; C. Hunter; 
T. Huson; G. P. Jacomb-Hood; J. W. B. Knight; A. 
Lancon; D. Law; Prof. A. Legros; C. W. M. Lewis; 


O. Leyde, R.S.A.; L. L’Hermitte ; W. E. Lockhart, 
R. S. A.; R. W. Macbeth; J. MacWhirter, A. R. A.; 
H. S. Marks, R. A.; H. M. Marshall; M. L. Menpes; 


H. Meyer; 7. Moran; M. Nimmo Moran; C. O. Mur- 
ray; S. Parrish; E. J. Poynter, R. A.; P. Renouard; 
L. Richeton; E. Rischgitz; H. R. Robertson; W. Scott; 
C. W. Sherborne ; C. P. Slocombe; F. Slocombe: F. D. 
Smillie, N.A.; W. Spread; G. Stevenson; W. Strang; 
R. K. Thomas; P. Thomas; J. Tissot; W. H. Urwick; J. 
Watkins; C. J. Watson; and O. Weber. — The Society has 
offered, pending the obtaining of a gallery of its own, to 
loan the diploma etchings which have determined the elec- 
tion of its first batch of Fellows to the Department of Sci- 
ence and Art for exhibition at South Kensington, and for 
circulation in the schools and museums in the provinces, 
and the offer has been accepted. — It has been decided to 
hold the Second Exhibition of the Society in London next 
March. 

NEw ETcHING CLusB. — A “ Society of Scottish Etch- 
ers” has been organized in Edinburgh, and is to publish a 
yearly portfolio of etchings. The Secretary of the Society 
is Mr. George R. Halkett, and among its members are 
named Messrs. Otto T. Leyde, R.S.A.; W. B. Hole, 
A.R.S.A.; R. Anderson, A. R.S.A.; George Aikman, 
A.R.S.A.; R. W. Macbeth; Colin Hunter; David Law; 
George Ferrier, and J. Donovan Adam. 

MICHELANGELO’S MEDICcI STATUES. — Mr. C. Heath 
Wilson writes to 7he Academy, “that the dark stain of oil 
on the countenance [of Lorenzo de’ Medici] has been re- 
moved by Signor Lelli after many trials. It has been 
necessary to attain this important object without disturbing 
what may be called the patina, which time forms on the 
marble. Any movement of this would indicate that the 
original surface had been tampered with; if in former times 
this was done without scruple, such is no longer the case.” 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF ART. — M. 
Léopold Flameng, who, six months ago, received an order 
to engrave Mr. Cormon’s Cazn, for 12,000 francs, has just 
been given a commission to reproduce, for 10,000 francs, a 
portrait of Turenne, by Rembrandt, which, it seems, is 
preserved in an English gallery. M. Flameng, Jr., whose 
Storming of the Bastille,was bought by the state at 10,000 
francs, has been commissioned to paint, for the city of 
Guise, a’ Camille Desmoulins, for which he will receive 
12,000 francs. M. G. Haquette is to decorate the Hotel 
de Ville at Dieppe with maritime scenes, at the price of 
15,000 francs. M. Clésinger has been given 40,000 francs 
for the plaster models of the equestrian statues of Marceau 
and Kleber. — Chronique des Arts. 

CONGRESS OF GERMAN ARTISTS. — A congress of Ger- 
man artists, called to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of the General Association of German 
Artists (Allgemeine Deutsche Kunstgenossenschaft) was 
opened at Dresden on Sept. 14th. The most important 
question to be discussed by the members of the congress 
is the establishment of principles according to which com- 
petitions for works of the fine arts are to be regulated in 
future. Among the entertainments planned, the most 
characteristic is an excursion to the ancient town of Meis- 
sen, where a festival after the manner and in the costumes 
of the sixteenth century is to be given on the market-place. 
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VALEDICTORY. 





ITH the present number the AMERICAN ART REVIEW, after a short career of two 
years, ceases to exist. It may be permissible to restate here the principles by 
which it was guided. 

It has been the aim of the REVIEW, so far as American art, both contemporaneous and 
past, is concerned, to dwell upon its larger, more robust, and more serious features, irrespective 
of clique or school, and thus to present it to the public in a light in which it has not been 
presented before. At the same time its readers were to be given an adequate idea of the great 
artistic awakening that is going on all over the country; and this, it seemed, could best be 
done by gathering and systematically arranging the most trustworthy information attainable con- 
cerning the many organized efforts now making in behalf of art. Again, in the present state of 
the world’s progress, no nation can live in self-sufficient isolation, or in ignorant forgetfulness of 
the past. The spirit of emulation, if nothing else, compels each people to keep a watchful eye 
on all its competitors; while the conviction that those who would know themselves must strive 
to understand their own beginnings forces man to delve into the mysteries of times gone by. 
It was necessary, therefore, to give at least a résumé of the world’s artistic doings, and to follow, 
with some degree of completeness, the results of historical research. 

That these aims have not been realized, it would be idle to deny. The causes of failure 
have been various. The immensity of the programme might in itself be adjudged a sufficient 
reason, even without lack of ability and the shortness of time allowed, which made it impossible 
to develop to any extent the complicated machinery needed in the execution of such a task. 
But even so the AMERICAN ART REVIEW may perhaps claim, without exposing itself to the 
charge of immodesty, that it has quickened somewhat the forces which are at work in the 
healthy development of art in the United States. The pride of its projectors will ever be that 
it was the first organ which made known to the world at large the works of the American 
etchers, who were laboring in comparative obscurity at the time of its inception, but who have 
since emerged into the broad light of public recognition; and it is hoped that the two volumes 
of the REVIEW—complete in themselves, however incomplete as a record of the artistic occur- 
rences of the period which they embrace —will retain something of permanent value from the 
work done in this direction. To continue the services thus rendered would have been a great 
satisfaction, for the list of American etchers is very far from being exhausted by the twenty-six 
names which have appeared in these pages. 

It but remains to take leave of the contributors whose artistic and literary assistance has 
given to the REVIEW whatever of attraction it may have possessed, and to thank the public for 
the support it has given the enterprise. May the labor here rested be taken up at no distant 
day by abler hands, and under more auspicious circumstances. 
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